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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


TnE  political  writings  of  Dr.  Brownson,  collected  in  these  four  vol- 
umes, extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  from  1837  to  1875. 
They  begin  when  the  author  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  end  with  his 
seventy-second  year.  When  the  earliest  articles  were  written  he  belonged 
to  the  radical  or  movement  party  both  in  religion  and  politics.  In  those 
days  he  held  that  the  people  are  infallible  and  humanity  divine  ;  and 
the  main  object  of  his  writing  and  preaching  was  to  throw  out  views 
however  crude  and  erroneous  which  he  believed  would  stimulate  thought 
and  arouse  intellectual  activity.  The  truth,  he  said,  would  live,  and 
the  error  perish.  The  infallible  people  would  always  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  accept  only  what  is  true. 

Accordingly  there  are  many  views  and  expressions  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  writings  originating,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  erroneous  theology, 
which  the  author  afterwards  repudiated,  and  which  he  exposed  and 
combated  in  The  Convert,  The  American  Republic,  and  here  and  there  in 
his  other  writings.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  his  political  opinions  on  all 
the  great  questions  discussed,  such  as  the  origin  and  ground  of  govern- 
ment, the  evil  tendency  of  popular  democracy,  the  distinction  between 
this  and  our  American  system  of  constitutional  republicanism,  and  op- 
position to  privilege  and  monopoly  and  class  legislation,  continued  un- 
altered through  life.  He  had  prior  to  1837  embraced  in  its  full  extent 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  their  own  right, 
and  had  advocated  the  social  as  well  as  the  civil  and  political  equality 
of  all  men.  His  sympathies  were  always  with  the  weaker  class,  with  the 
wronged  and  the  oppressed.  Accordingly  in  1830  he  labored  in  support 
of  what  was  called  the  Working- Men's  party,  though  in  a  moral  and 
social,  rather  than  a  political,  aspect.  From  1831  to  1837  he  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  politics.  The  Democratic  party  did  not  go  far  enough 
for  him  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  social  democracy. 

The  suspension  of  the  banks  in  1837,  and  the  special  legislation  in 
favor  of  moneyed  corporations  which  followed,  aroused  his  strongest 
opposition,  and  led  him  to  examine  deeply  and  thoroughly  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  politics,  the  basis  of  government  in  general,  and  the 
character  of  our  American  government.  The  results  of  this  study  he 
published  during  seven  or  eight  years  following  in  the  Boston  Quarterly 
and  the  Democratic  Reviews. 

He  supported  the  Democratic  party,  at  this  time,  as  the  state-rights 
party,  and  agreed  with  its  doctrines  concerning  banks  and  banking, 
with  its  maintenance  of  equal  rights,  and  with  its  opposition  to  privilege 
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and  monopoly.  He  endeavored  to  make  a  distinct  issue  between  the 
interests  of  associated  and  corporate  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  busi- 
ness and  trading  classes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  interests  of  labor,  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  &c,  on  the  other.  This  he  called  the  issue  of 
man  against  money.  The  result  of  the  elections  in  1S40  convinced  him 
that  money  will  always  carry  it  over  man,  and  he  abandoned  that  issue, 
and  instead  of  separating  the  interests  of  business  and  labor,  he  sought 
so  to  unite  them  as  to  secure  equal  rights  to  all  with  special  privileges 
to  none,  and  to  make  each  in  promoting  its  own  interests  contribute  to 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  both. 

For  this  purpose  such  practical  guaranties  are  necessary  as  will  pre- 
vent the  government,  whatever  the  doctrines  or  tendencies  of  the  party 
in  power,  from  becoming  an  instrument  of  injury  to  individual  rights 
or  the  rights  of  minorities.  Democracy  has  for  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  without  any  restraint  on  its 
will.  Jefferson  confessedly  violated  the  constitution,  Madison  claimed 
that  the  repeated  exercise  of  unconstitutional  power  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people  became  legitimate,  Jackson  set  aside  the  constitution  by 
claiming  the  right  to  interpret  it  for  himself,  and  the  Whigs,  after  their 
success  in  the  elections  of  1840,  under  the  lead  of  Henry  Clay  proposed 
such  amendments  to  the  constitution  as  would  remove  all  restraint  on 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being.  The  author's  aim 
was  then  to  restrain  the  majority,  or  class  in  power,  from  oppressing 
and  plundering  other  classes.  His  first  step  was  to  examine  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  that  the  people  are  the  origin  or  source  of  power  and 
that  government  is  "  of  the  people,  from  the  people,  and  by  the  people," 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  it  in  his  famous  Gettysburg  oration. 

There  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Brownson's  writings  more  remarkable  than 
these  early  essays,  in  which  he  refutes  the  theories  of  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Hobbes,  &c,  and  establishes  the  divine  right  of  government,  and  the 
providential  constitution  of  the  state  anterior  to  the  written  constitu- 
tion. In  defending  constitutional  government  against  popular  democ- 
racy, he  secures  the  basis  of  individual  freedom,  and  in  the  divine  right 
of  government  the  foundation  of  lawful  authority.  The  unrestrained 
will  of  the  sovereign  in  all  absolute  governments,  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratic, or  democratic,  is  despotism,  and  there  is  freedom  only  where 
this  will  is  limited  and  restrained  by  the  constitution,  whether  written 
or  unwritten.  Anarchy  is  repressed  and  lawful  authority  is  sustained 
under  whatever  form  constituted,  by  the  assertion  that  all  power  is 
from  God,  and  he  that  resists  it  purchases  damnation  to  himself.  So 
long  as  the  government  rules  justly,  in  accordance  with  God's  law,  its 
commands  bind  in  conscience,  and  anarchy  and  revolution  are  unlawful. 
Where  the  government  becomes  tyrannical,  resistance  is  lawful  and  may 
be  a  duty,  and  in  this  is  the  safeguard  of  liberty.  Many  of  these  essays 
are  only  the  application  of  the  principle  of  obedience  io  lawful  author- 
ity, and  the  right  of  opposing  despotic  government,  condemning,  on  the 
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one  hand,  red-republicanism,  socialism,  and  revolutionism,  and   on  the 
other,  absolute  government  and  csesarism. 

The  most  noteworthy  change  in  the  author's  views  of  the  political 
questions  which  he  discussed  from  first  to  last,  is  on  the  question  of 
state  and  national  sovereignty.  For  years  he  advocated  the  doctrine 
that  the  political  sovereignty  inheres  in  the  several  states,  and  that  the 
United  States  have  only  a  delegated  authority,  as  the  agent  for  certain 
specified  purposes  of  a  general  nature  of  these  sovereign  states.  He 
held  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  or  the  right  of  a  state  to  declare  a  law 
of  congress  null  and  void  within  its  limits,  and  was  even  disposed  to 
admit  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede,  though  he  maintained  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  faith  for  a  state  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  But  the 
rebellion  and  secession  of  some  of  the  southern  states,  and  his  attempt 
to  justify  the  federal  government  in  making  war  on  them  and  coercing 
them  back  into  the  Union,  led  him  to  revise  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
seat  of  sovereignty  in  our  system,  and  to  hold  that  the  United  States  are 
a  sovereign  nation,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  states,  not  in- 
dividuals, thus  asserting  national  sovereignty,  but  also  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  rights  of  the  states  under  it. 

Agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  the  law  au- 
thorized it,  he  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  those  states 
and  their  independence  in  their  local  affairs,  and  also  as  threatening  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  he  was  equally  opposed  to  the  attempt 
to  extend  slavery  into  the  territories,  or  to  make  the  slaveholding  inter- 
est the  ruling  interest  of  the  nation,  He  would  not  violate  the  consti- 
tution and  dissolve  the  Union  in  order  to  abolish  slavery,  but  when  by 
secession  the  slave  states  deprived  themselves  of  the  federal  protection 
for  their  property,  he  was  among  the  earliest,  most  forcible,  and  most 
persistent  advocates  of  emancipation,  both  as  a  war  measure  and  as  a 
matter  of  justice. 

The  evils  that  have  followed  emancipation  have  been  the  natural  re- 
sult of  federal  interference  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  states  concerned. 
Every  war  tends  to  strengthen  the  centralizing  tendency  and  to  reduce 
the  states  to  the  condition  of  counties  or  departments.  In  supporting 
the  authority  of  the  general  government  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  states,  and  now,  as  after  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  we  are  running  with  fearful  speed  towards  cen- 
tralization, or  a  consolidated  democracy,  as  alien  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  as  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy  would  be. 

Among  the  most  important  questions  of  national  policy  discussed  is 
that  of  free-trade  or  protection.  The  argument  against  the  protective 
policy  is  strongly  put,  but  as  a  question  of  policy  no  solution  is  possible 
that  will  admit  of  universal  application.  It  may  be  best  for  the  particu- 
lar interests  of  one  nation,  and  not  of  another,  or  for  the  same  nation  at 
one  time  and  under  certain  circumstances,  and  not  at  another  time  and 
iinder  different  circumstances.     The  author  in  his  later  writings  main- 
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tained,  that  where  the  circumstances  of  a  Dation  would  permit,  it  is  its 
duty  to  encourage  and  protect  its  own  industry,  so  as  to  secure  its  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  nations  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  wholly  a  practical 
question,  not  dependent  on  theory,  or  any  principle  pushed  to  its  last 
consequences.  Great  evil  has  resulted  in  government  from  the  ten- 
dency of  statesmen  to  aim  at  strict  logical  unity  and  consistency  in  prac- 
tical affairs  of  the  state.  Theoretical  truth  is  one  and  consistent;  it 
knows  no  just  medium,  no  compromise;  because  what  is  not  truth  is 
falsehood,  and  cannot  be  accepted.  But  government  must  rest  on  com- 
promise; for  it  is  a  practical  affair,  and  must  vary  with  the  ever- varying 
circumstances  which  control  it.  Just  as  the  church  is  invariable  in  her 
dogmas  and  morals,  but  changeable  in  her  discipline,  so  also  government 
should  always  conform  to  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice,  but 
in  its  practical  labors  for  the  well-being  of  the  governed,  it  should  pur- 
sue such  policy  as,  while  just  and  equitable,  is  best  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  and  interests  of  the  nation.  In  these  matters  of 
practical  policy,  differences  of  opinion  among  statesmen  and  politicians 
are  seldom  productive  of  any  great  evil  ;  for  here  the  good  sense  and 
political  instinct  of  the  people  will  eventually  set  all  right.  The  great 
danger  to  the  country,  the  author  apprehended  from  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  the  American  people  to  depart  from  the  original  principles  of 
constitutional  and  federal  republicanism,  and  to  interpret  our  system  in 
the  sense  of  red-republican  and  social  democracy,  a  tendency  which  if 
not  checked  will  lead  inevitably  to  social  despotism  and  anarchy. 
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DEMOCRACY. 

[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  183S.1 

In  common  with  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen,  we 
are  sturdy  democrats  ;  and,  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  it, 
democracy  will  more  or  less  tincture  all  that  we  write.  But 
in  order  to  avoid  all  just  occasion  of  offence  to  those — if 
such  there  be — in  whose  minds  the  word  Democrat  calls  up 
unpleasant  associations,  and  to  save  ourselves  from  being 
misapprehended  or  misinterpreted,  we  design,  in  this 
article,  to  give  as  clear  and  as  satisfactory  an  exposition,  as 
we  can,  of  what  we  understand  by  democracy,  and  of  the 
sense  in  which  we  consider  ourselves  and  wish  others  to 
consider  us  democrats. 

1.  We  may  understand  by  democracy  a  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  people,  either  as  a  body  or  by  their 
representatives,  make  and  administer  their  own  laws.  This 
is  the  original  and  etymological  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in 
this  sense,  a  democrat  is  one  who  believes  in,  or  contends 
for  a  popular  form  of  government.  All,  or  nearly  all 
Americans  are  democrats  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  We 
have  established  a  democratic  government,  both  for  the 
confederacy  and  for  the  several  states  ;  and  there  are  few 
among  us,  if  any,  who  would  exchange  it  for  another. 
Some  may  have  less  faith  than  others  in  the  utility  or  per- 
manence of  this  form  of  government ;  here  and  there  one, 
perhaps,  may  be  found  with  an  individual  preference  for  a 
limited  monarchy  ;  but  virtually  the  whole  people  are  seri- 
ously and  honestly  bent  on  preserving  the  institutions  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  adopted.  There  may  be  those  who 
question  the  propriety  of  this  or  that  public  measure,  who 
object  to  this  or  that  law,  but  none  who  object  very  strenu- 
ously to  the  form  of  the  government  itself.  The  American 
people  are  not  revolutionists.  They  are  conservatives,  and 
to  be  a  conservative  in  this  country,  is  to  be  a  democrat. 

2.  By  the  word  Democracy  we  may  designate  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  unprivileged  many,  in  opposition 
to  the  privileged  few.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  a  demo- 
crat is  one  who  sympathizes  with  the  masses,  and  who  con- 
tends that  all  political  and  governmental  action  should  have 
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for  its  end  and  aim  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  poorest  and  most  numer- 
ous class.  The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  American  people 
are  democrats  also  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  There  ma}'  be 
differences  of  opinion,  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  the 
good  of  the  many,  as  to  what  constitutes  their  good,  and  as 
to  the  amount  of  good  God  has  made  them  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, obtaining,  or  enjoying,  but  none  as  to  the  principle 
that  the  government  is  bound  to  seek  "  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number." 

3.  The  term  Democracy  may  also  be  applied,  as  it  is  ap- 
plied in  this  country,  to  a  certain  political  party.  There  is 
a  political  party  in  this  country  called  the  Democratic  party. 
It  sprang  up  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  to 
which  it  was  opposed,  and  which  it  refused  to  accept  with- 
out some  important  amendments.  It  came  into  power  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1801,  and  has  had  at  least  the  nominal 
control  of  the  general  government  ever  since,  though  it  has 
seldom  had  a  majority  in  all  the  states.  Its  first  party  ap- 
pellation was  that  of  Anti-Federalist ;  in  1798  it  was  called 
the  Republican  party  ;  since  1812,  especially  since  1825,  it 
has  assumed  the  name  of  the  Democratic  Republican  or 
Democratic  party.  When  we  use  the  word  Democracy  to 
designate  this  party,  we  call  an  adherent  of  this  party  a 
Democrat.  A  Democrat  in  this  sense,  however,  does  not 
imply  so  much  the  one  who  believes  in  the  general  doc- 
trines of  the  Democratic  party,  and  who  countenances  its 
principal  measures,  as  the  one  who  enters  its  ranks,  puts  on 
its  livery,  submits  to  its  rules  and  usages,  and  feels  himself 
bound  by  his  duty  to'his  party  to  vote  for  its  candidates  and 
to  support  its  policy,  whether  lie  like  them  or  not.  He 
must  be  a  good  man  and  true,  one  on  whom  the  party  can 
count,  and  who  will  not  disturb  it  by  any  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  the  convictions  of  his  own  understanding,  or  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  In  the  sense  of  a  member 
of  this  party,  a  considerable  number  of  the  American 
people  are  not  Democrats.  Some  are  not  Democrats  be- 
cause they  disapprove  the  doctrines  and  measures  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  others,  because  they  have  a  very  great 
aversion  to  being  swallowed  up  in  a  multitude  that  goes 
hither  and  thither,  just  as  some  irresponsible  will  directs. 
We  are  of  the  latter  class.  We  do  not  call  ourselves  Dem- 
ocrats in  a  part}'  sense,  because  we  have  a  great  dislike  to 
party  tyranny,  and  because  wherever  we  are,  we  must  speak 
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according  to  our  own  convictions,  and  act  as  seemeth  to  us 
good,  without  asking  the  leave  of  a  party.  In  a  party  sense, 
we  are  nothing.  There  is  no  party  that  can  count  on  our 
fidelity.  In  politics,  as  in  morals,  theology,  and  philoso- 
phy, we  are  eclectics,  and  hold  ourselves  free  to  seek,  accept, 
and  support  truth  and  justice  wherever  we  can  find  them. 
JSTo  party  is  always  wrong  ;  no  one  is  always  right.  We 
agree  with  all  parties  where  they  agree  with  us ;  but  where 
they  do  not  agree  with  us,  we  cannot  and  will  not  surrender 
our  own  convictions,  for  the  sake  of  agreeing  with  them  or 
with  any  one  of  them. 

4.  The  word  Democracy,  in  the  last  place,  may  be  taken 
as  the  name  of  a  great  social  and  political  doctrine,  which 
is  now  gaining  much  in  popularity,  and  of  a  powerful  move- 
ment of  the  masses  towards  a  better  social  condition  than 
has  heretofore  existed.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  not  often 
in  this  country.  A  democrat,  in  this  sense  of  "the  word,  is 
rather  a  philosophical,  than  a  party  democrat.  He  takes 
the  word,  not  in  a  party  and  historical  sense,  but  in  a  broad, 
philosophical  sense.  He  distinguishes  between  party  de- 
mocracy as  it  exists  in  this  country,  and  philosophical  de- 
mocracy, or  democracy  as  it  should  be.  With  the  first  we 
do  not  concern  ourselves.  In  the  second,  we  take  a  deep 
interest,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen  ;  and  this  Review 
will  ever  be  found  its  fearless  and  untiring  advocate. 

But,  what  is  philosophical  democracy  ?  or  the  social  and 
political  doctrine,  which  may  be  called^  not  in  an  historical 
and  party  sense,  but  in  a  philosophical  sense,  the  democratic 
doctrine  ^  This  is  not  a  question  without  significance.  It 
is  a  question  it  behooves  every  American  citizen  to  ask, 
and,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  answer.  It  needs  a  deliberate  an- 
swer, such  an  answer  as  it  has  never  yet,  to  our  knowledge, 
received.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  call  themselves  demo- 
crats are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  democracy  is,  and  wholly 
unable  to  legitimate  the  doctrines  or  the  measures  they 
support.  Notwithstanding  the  much  that  has  been  said 
and  written  about  democracy,  it  is  yet  more  of  an  instinct, 
an  impulse,  a  sentiment,  than  an  idea.  The  masses  feel  its 
power  and  yield  to  its  direction,  but  they  see  not  whither 
they  are  going,  and  they  comprehend  not  wherefore  they 
ought  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  borne  along  on  its  current. 
They  go,  perhaps  where  they  ought  to  go,  but  they  go 
blindly,  without  legitimating  or   being   able  to  legitimate 
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their  course.  It  will  not  be  useless  then  to  attempt  to  seize 
this  vague  sentiment,  this  democratic  instinct,  and  to  do 
something  to  present  it  in  a  form  that  shall  enable  men  to 
perceive  what  it  is,  and  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  it 
may  be  legitimated. 

Democracy,  in  the  sense  we  are  "now  considering  it,  is 
sometimes  asserted  to  be  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  If 
this  be  a  true  account  of  it,  it  is  indefensible.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is  not  a  truth.  Sovereignty  is  that 
which  is  highest,  ultimate  ;  which  has  not  only  the  physical 
force  to  make  itself  obeyed,  but  the  moral  right  to  com- 
mand whatever  it  pleases.  The  right  to  command  involves 
the  corresponding  duty  of  obedience.  What  the  sovereign 
may  command,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  do. 

Are  the  people  the  highest?  Are  they  ultimate?  And 
are  we  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  whatever  it  may  be 
their  good  pleasure  to  ordain  ?  If  so,  where  is  individual 
liberty?  If  so,  the  people,  taken  collectively,  are  the  abso- 
lute master  of  every  man  taken  individually.  Every  man, 
as  a  man,  then,  is  an  absolute  slave.  Whatever  the  people, 
in  their  collective  capacity,  may  demand  of  him,  he  must 
feel  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  give.  No  matter  how 
intolerable  the  burdens  imposed,  painful  and  needless  the 
sacritices  required,  he  cannot  refuse  obedience  without  in- 
curring the  guilt  of  disloyalty  ;  and  he  must  submit  in 
quiet,  in  silence,  without  even  the  moral  right  to  feel  that 
he  is  wronged. 

ISTow  this,  in  theory  at  least,  is  absolutism.  Whether  it 
bo  a,  democracy,  or  any  other  form  of  government,  if  it  be 
absolute,  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  individual  liberty. 
Under  a  monarchy,  the  monarch  is  the  state.  l'Z'etat,  c'est 
moi"  said  Louis'  XIY.,  and  he  expressed  the  whole  mo- 
narchical theory.  The  state  being  absolute,  and  the  monarch 
being  the  state,  the  monarch  has  the  right  to  command  what 
he  will,  and  exact  obedience  in  the  name  of  duty,  loyalty. 
Hence  absolutism,  despotism.  Under  an  aristocracy,  the 
nobility  are  the  state,  and  consequently,  as  the  state  is  abso- 
lute, the  nobility  are  also  absolute.  Whatever  they  com- 
mand is  binding.  If  they  require  the  many  to  be  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  to  them,  then  "  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  them  the  many  must  feel 
it  their  duty  to  be.  Here,  for  the  many,  is  absolutism  as 
much  as  under  a  monarchy.     Everybody  sees  this. 

Well,  is  it  less  so  under  a  democracy,  where   the  people, 
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in  their  associated  capacity,  are  held  to  be  absolute  ?  The 
people  are  the  state,  and  the  state  is  absolute ;  the  people 
may  therefore  do  whatever  they  please.  Is  not  this  free- 
dom ?  Yes  ;  for  the  state  ;  but  what  is  it  for  the  individual  ? 
There  are  no  kings,  no  nobilities,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  people 
may  exercise  all  the  power  over  the  individual,  that  kings  or 
nobilities  may ;  and  consequently  every  man,  taken  singly, 
is,  under  a  democracy,  if  the  state  be  absolute,  as  much  the 
slave  of  the  state,  as  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy  or 
aristocracy. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  all  questions,  which  come  up  for 
the  decision  of  authority,  must  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
voices.  The  sovereignty,  which  is  asserted  for  the  people, 
must,  then,  be  transferred  to  the  ruling  majority.  If  the 
people  are  sovereign,  then  the  majority  are  sovereign  ;  and 
if  sovereign,  the  majority  have,  a's  Mi'ss  Martineau  lays  it 
down,  the  absolute  right  to  govern.  If  the  majority  have 
the  absolute  right  to  govern,  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the 
minority  to  obey.  We  who  chance  to  be  in  the  minority 
are  then  completely  disfranchised.  We  are  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  majority.  We  hold  our  property,  our  wives 
and  children,  and  our  lives  even,  at  its  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  It  may  do  by  us  and  ours  as  it  pleases.  If  it 
takes  it  into  its  head  to  make  a  new  and  arbitrary  division 
of  property,  however  unjust  it  may  seem,  we  shall  not  only 
be  impotent  to  resist,  but  we  shall"  not  even  have  the  right 
of  the  wretched  to  complain.  Conscience  Mall  be  no  shield. 
The  authority  of  the  absolute  sovereign  extends  to  spiritual 
matters,  as  well  as  to  temporal.  The  creed  the  majority  is 
pleased  to  impose,  the  minority  must  in  all  meekness  and 
submission  receive ;  and  the  form  of  religious  worship  the 
majority  is  good  enough  to  prescribe,  the  minority  must 
make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  observe.  Whatever  has 
been  done  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy  or  the  most 
lawless  aristocracy,  may  be  reenacted  under  a  pure  democ- 
racy, and  what  is  worse,  legitimately  too,  if  it  be  once  laid 
down  in  principle  that  the  majority  has  the  absolute  right 
to  govern. 

The  majority  will  always  have  the  physical  power  to 
coerce  the  minority  into  submission  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment  in  comparison  with  the  doctrine  which  gives 
them  the  right  to  do  it.  We  have  very  little  fear  of  the 
physical  force  of  numbers,  when  we  can  oppose  to  it  the 
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moral  force  of  right.  The  doctrine  in  question  deprives  us 
of  this  moral  force.  By  giving  absolute  sovereignty  to  the 
majority,  it  declares  whatever  the  majority  does  is  right, 
that  the  majority  can  do  no  wrong.  It  legitimates  every 
possible  act,  for  which  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  voices 
can  be  obtained.  Whatever  the  majority  may  exact,  it  is 
just  to  give.  Truth,  justice,  wisdom,  virtue  can  erect  no 
barriers  to  stay  its  progress;  for  these  are  the  creations  of 
its  will,  and  may  be  made  or  unmade  by  its  breath.  Jus- 
tice is  obedience  to  its  decrees,  and  injustice  is  resistance  to 
its  commands.  Resistance  is  not  crime  before  the  civil  tri- 
bunal only,  but  also  inforo  conscientice.  Now  this  is  what 
we  protest  against.  It  is  not  the  physical  force  of  the  ma- 
jority that  we  dread,  but  the  doctrine  that  legitimates  each 
and  every  act  the  majority  may  choose  to  perform ;  and 
therefore  teaches  them  to  look  for  no  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  beyond  their  own  will. 

We  do  not  believe  majorities  are  exceedingly  prone  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  minorities ;  but  we  would  always 
erect  a  bulwark  of  justice  around  those  rights,  and  always 
have  a  moral  power  which  we  may  oppose  to  every  possible 
encroachment.  The  majority,  we  believe,  always  leave  the 
minority  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  their  rights, 
not  however  as  rights,  but  as  favors.  It  is  to  this  we  object. 
We  cannot,  and  will  not,  consent  to  receive  as  a  boon,  what 
we  may  demand  as  a  right.  Our  liberties  belong  to  us  as 
men  ;  and  we  would  always  feel  that  we  hold  them  as  our 
personal  property,  of  which  he  who  despoils  us  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber. 

The  effects  of  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  believed  and  acted 
on,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  deprecated.  It  creates  a  multi- 
tude of  demagogues,  pretending  a  world  of  love  for  t\\&dear 
people,  lauding  the  people's  virtues,  magnifying  their  sover- 
eignty, and  with  mock  humility  professing  their  readiness 
ever  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  tends  to  make 
public  men  lax  in  their  morals,  hypocritical  in  their  con- 
duct ;  and  it  paves  the  way  for  gross  bribery  and  corruption. 
It  generates  a  habit  of  appealing  on  nearly  all  occasions, 
from  truth  and  justice,  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  virtually  sinks  the  man  in  the  brute.  It  de- 
stroys manliness  of  character,  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  and  makes  one  weak,  vacillating, — a  time-server  and 
a  coward.  It  perverts  inquiry  from  its  legitimate  objects, 
and  asks,  when  it  concerns  a  candidate  for  office,  not,  who 
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is  the  most  honest,  the  most  capable?  but,  who  will  com- 
mand the  most  votes?  and,  when  it  concerns  a  measure  of 
policy,  not,  what  is  just?  what  is  for  the  public  good?  but, 
what  can  the  majority  be  induced  to  support? 

Now  as  men,  as  friends  to  good  morals,  we  cannot  assent 
to  a  doctrine  which  not  only  has  this  tendency,  but  which 
declares  this  tendency  legitimate.  That  it  does  have  this 
tendency  needs  not  to  be  proved.  Everybody  knows  it,  and 
not  a  few  lament  it.  Not  long  since  it  was  gravely  argued 
by  a  leading  politician,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,"that 
Massachusetts  ought  to  give  Mr.  Yan  Buren  her  votes  for 
the  presidency,  because,  if  she  did  not,  she  would  array  her- 
self against  her  sister  states,  and  be  compelled  to  stand 
alone,  as  the  orator  said  with  a  sneer,  "in  solitary  gran- 
deur." In  the  access  of  his  party  fever,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  Massachusetts  was  in  duty  bound,  whether  her  sis- 
ter states  were  with  her  or  against  her,  to  oppose  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  if  she  disliked  him  as  a  man,  or  distrusted  his  prin- 
ciples as  a  politician  or  a  statesman.  Man}'  good  reasons, 
doubtless,  might  have  been  alleged  why  Massachusetts 
ought  to  have  voted  for  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  but  the  orator 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  have  selected  one  less  conclu- 
sive, or  more  directly  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  all  sound 
morals,  than  the  one  he  adduced.  The  man  who  deserves 
to  be  called  a  statesman  never  appeals  to  low  or  demoraliz- 
ing motives,  and  he  scorns  to  carry  even  a  good  measure  by 
unworthy  means.  There  is  within  every  man,  who  can  lay 
any  claim  to  correct  moral  feeling,  that  which  looks  with 
contempt  on  the  puny  creature  who  makes  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  his  rule  of  action.  He  who  wants  the  moral 
courage  to  stand  up  "  in  solitary  grandeur,"  like  Socrates  in 
face  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  demand  that  right  be  re- 
spected, that  justice  be  done,  is  unfit  to  be  called  a  states- 
man, or  even  a  man.  A  man  has  no  business  with  what  the 
majority  think,  will,  say,  do,  or  will  approve ;  if  he  will  be 
a  man,  and  maintain  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood, 
his  sole  business  is  to  inquire  what  truth  and  justice,  wisdom 
and  virtue  demand  at  his  hands,  and  to  do  it,  whether  the 
world  be  with  him  or  against  him, — to  do  it,  whether  he 
stand  alone  "  in  solitary  grandeur,"  or  be  huzzaed  by  the 
crowd,  loaded  with  honors,  held  up  as  one  whom  the  young 
must  aspire  to  imitate,  or  be  sneered  at  as  singular, 
branded  as  a  "  seditious  fellow,"  or  crucified  between 
two  thieves.     Away  then  with  your  demoralizing  and  de- 
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basing  notion  of  appealing  to  a  majority  of  voices  !  Dare 
be  a  man,  dare  be  yourself,  to  speak  and  act  according  to 
your  own  solemn  convictions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  God  calling  out  to  you  from  the  depths  of  your  own  be- 
ing. Professions  of  freedom,  of  love  of  liberty,  of  devotion 
to  her  cause,  are  mere  wind  when  there  wants  the  power  to 
live,  and  to  die,  in  defence  of  what  one's  own  heart  tells 
him  is  just  and  true.  A  free  government  is  a  mockery,  a 
solemn  farce,  where  every  man  feels  himself  bound  to  con- 
sult and  to  conform  to  the  opinions  and  will  of  an  irrespon- 
sible majority.  Free  minds,  free  hearts,  free  souls  are  the  ma- 
terials, and  the  only  materials,  out  of  which  free  governments 
are  constructed.  And  is  he  free  in  mind,  heart,  soul,  body, 
or  limb,  he  who  feels  himself  bound  to  the  triumphal  car  of 
the  majority,  to  be  dragged  whither  its  drivers  please  ?  Is 
he  the  man  to  speak  out  the  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom 
when  most  they  are  needed,  to  stand  by  the  right  when  all 
are  gone  out  of  the  way,  to  plead  for  the  wronged  and  down- 
trodden when  all  are  dumb,  he  who  owns  the  absolute  right 
of  the  majority  to  govern  ? 

Sovereignty  is  not  in  the  will  of  the  people  nor  in  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Every  man  feels  that  the  people  are 
not  ultimate,  are  not  the  highest,  that  they  do  not  make  the 
right  or  the  wrong,  and  that  the  people  as  a  state,  as 
well  as  the  people  as  individuals,  are  under  law,  accountable 
to  a  higher  authority  than  theirs.  What  is  this  higher 
than  the  people  ?  The  king  ?  Not  he  whom  men  dignify 
with  the  royal  title.  Every  man,  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
a  man,  is  an  accountable  being.  Every  man  feels  that  he 
owes  allegiance  to  some  authority  above  him.  The  man 
whom  men  call  a  king,  is  a  man,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
man,  he  must  be  an  accountable  being,  must  himself  be  un- 
der law,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  highest,  the  ultimate, 
and  of  course  not  the  true  sovereign.  His  will  is  not  in  it- 
self law.  Then  he  is  not  in  himself  a  sovereign.  What- 
ever authority  he  may  possess  is  derived,  and  that  from 
which  he  derives  his  authority,  and  not  he,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, is  the  true  sovereign.  If  he  derive  it  from  the  peo- 
ple, then  the  people,  not  he,  is  the  sovereign  ;  if  from  God, 
then  God,  not  he,  is  the  sovereign.  Are  the  aristocracy  the 
sovereign  ?  If  so,  annihilate  the  aristocracy,  and  men  will 
be  loosed  from  all  restraint,  released  from  all  obligation, 
and  there  will  be  for  them  neither  right  nor  wrong.  No- 
body can  admit  that  right  and  wrong  owe  their  existence  to 
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the  aristocracy.  Moreover,  the  aristocracy  are  men,  and  as 
men  they  are  in  the  same  predicament  with  all  other  men. 
They  are  themselves  under  law,  accountable,  and  therefore 
not  sovereign  in  their  own  right,  If  we  say  they  are  above 
the  people,  they  are  placed  there  by  some  power  which  is 
also  above  them,  and  that,  not  they,  is  the  sovereign. 
But  if  neither  people,  nor  kings,  nor  aristocracy  are  sov- 
'  ereign,  who  or  what  is  ?  What  is  the  answer  which  every 
man,  when  he  reflects  as  a  moralist,  gives  to  the  question, 
Why  ought  I  to  do  this  or  that  particular  thing  ?  Does  he 
say  because  the  king  commands  it?  the  aristocracy  enjoin  it  ? 
the  people  ordain  it  ?  the  majority  wills  it  ?  No.  He  says, 
if  he  be  true  to  his  higher  convictions,  because  it  is  right, 
because  it  is  just.  Every  man  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to 
do  whatever  is  just,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it.  What- 
ever he  feels  to  be  just,  he  feels  to  be  legitimate,  to  be  law, 
to  be  morally  obligatory.  Whatever  is  unjust,  he  feels  to 
be  illegitimate,  to  be  without  obligation,  and' to  be  that  which 
it  is  not  disloyalty  to  resist.  The  absolutist,  he  who  con- 
tends for  unqualified  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  the  monarch,  thunders,  therefore,  in  the  ears  of  the  ab- 
solute monarch  himself,  that  he  is  bound  to  be  just ;  and 
the  aristocrat  assures  his  order  that  its  highest  nobility  is 
derived  from  its  obedience  to  justice;  and  does  not  the 
democrat  too,  even  while  he  proclaims  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  tell  this  same  sovereign  people  to  be  just?  In 
all  this,  witness  is  borne  to  an  authority  above  the  individ- 
ual, above  kings,  nobilities,  and  people,  and  to  the  fact,  too. 
that  the  absolute  sovereign  is  justice.  Justice  is  then  the 
sovereign,  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  the  king  of  kings, 
lord  of  lords,  the  supreme  law  of  the  people,  and  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

This  doctrine  teaches  that  the  people,  as  a  state,  are  as 
much  bound  to  be  just,  as  is  the  individual.  By  bounding; 
the  state  by  justice,  we  declare  it  limited  ;  we  deny  its  ab- 
solute sovereignty;  and,  therefore,  save  the  individual  from 
absolute  slavery.  The  individual  may  on  this  ground  arrest 
the  action  of  the  state,  by  alleging  that  it  is  proceeding  un- 
justly ;  and  the  minority  has' a  moral  force  with  which  to 
oppose  the  physical  force  of  the  majority.  By  this  there  is 
laid  in  the  state  the  foundation  of  liberty ; 'liberty  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a  right,  whether  it  be  possessed  as  a  fact  or 
not. 

A  more  formal  refutation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  or  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  of  justice  is  not 
needed.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  none  who  mean  to  set 
up  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  above  the  sovereignty  of 
justice.  All,  we  believe,  when  the  question  is  presented,  as 
we  have  presented  it,  will  and  do  admit  that  justice  is  su- 
preme, though  very  few  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
consequences  which  result  from  such  an  admission.  The 
sovereignty  of  justice,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  what  we 
understand  by  the  doctrine  of  democracy.  True  democracy 
is  not  merely  the  denial  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
king,  and  that  of  the  nobility,  and  the  assertion  of  that  of 
the'people  ;  but  it  is  properly  the  denial  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  whatever  the  form  of  government 
adopted  as  the  agent  of  the  state,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  justice. 

Sovereignty  may  be  taken  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 
When  taken  absolutely,  as  we  have  thus  far  taken  it,  and  as 
it  ought  always  to  be  taken,  especially  in  a  free  government, 
it  means,  as  we  have  defined  it,  the  highest,  that  which  is 
ultimate,  which  has  the  right  to  command  what  it  will,  and 
which  to  resist  is  crime.  Thus  defined  it  is  certain,  that 
neither  people,  nor  kings,  nor  aristocracies  are  sovereign,  for 
they  are  all  under  law,  and  accountable  to  an  authority 
which  is  not  theirs,  but  which  is  above  them,  and  indepen- 
dent of  them. 

When  taken  relatively,  as  it  usually  is  by  writers  on  gov- 
ernment, it  means  the  state,  or  the  highest  civil  or  political 
power  of  the  state.  The  state,  we  have  seen,  is  not  abso- 
lute. It  is  not  an  independent  sovereign.  It  is  not,  then, 
in  strictness,  a  sovereign  at  all.  Its  enactments  are  not  in 
and  of  themselves  laws,  and  cannot  be  laws,  unless  they  re- 
ceive the  signature  of  absolute  justice.  If  that  signature 
be  withheld  they  are  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 
Nevertheless,  social  order,  which  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  very  existence  of  the  community,  demands 
the  creation  of  a  government,  and  that  the  government 
should  be  clothed  with  the  authority  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  That  portion  of  sovereignty  necessary 
for  this  end,  and,  if  you  please,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  weal,  justice  delegates  to  the  state.  This  portion 
of  delegated  sovereignty  is  what  is  commonly  meant  by 
sovereignty.  This  sovereignty  is  necessarily  limited  to  cer- 
tain specific  objects,  and  can  be  no  greater  than  is  needed 
for  those  objects.     If  the  state  stretch  its  authority  beyond 
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those  objects,  it  becomes  a  usurper,  and  the  individual  is  not 
bound  to  obey,  but  may  lawfully  resist  it,  as  he  may  law- 
fully resist  any  species  of  injustice, — taking  care,  however, 
that  the  manner  of  his  resistance  be  neither  unjust  in  itself, 
nor  inconsistent  with  social  order.  For  instance,  the  state 
assumes  the  authority  to  allow  a  man  to  be  seized  and  held 
as  property ;  the  man  may  undoubtedly  assert  his  liberty, 
his  rights  as  a  man,  and  endeavor  to  regain  them  ;  but  he 
may  not,  in  doing  this,  deny  or  infringe  any  of  the  just 
rights  of  him  who  may  have  deemed  himself  his  master  or 
owner. 

.Now  this  qualified,  limited  sovereignty,  which  in  the  last 
analysis,  as  we  have  said,  is  no  sovereignty  at  all,  is  the 
sovereignty  which  has  been  asserted  for  the  people,  and  to 
this  sovereignty  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled.  This  sover- 
eignty, which  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  may  be 
vested  in  one  man,  and  then  the  government  is  a  mon- 
archy ;  it  may  be  vested  in  a  few,  and  then  the  government 
is  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy  ;  it  may  be  vested  in  the 
priesthood,  and  then  the  government  is  a  hierarchy,  or  a 
theocracy,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  because  the  priest- 
hood never  claim  the  sovereignty  in  their  own  name,  but  in 
the  name  of  God  ;  or,  in  fine,  it  may  be  vested  in  the  people 
and  then  it  is  a  democracy,  and  a  democracy,  although  the 
exercise  of  authority  be  in  fact  assigned  to  one  man,  or  to 
a  few  nobles,  if  the  one  man,  or  the  few  nobles  are  held  to 
derive  their  authority  to  govern  from  the  people.  France, 
in  theory,  was  a  democracy  under  Napoleon,  although  the 
exercise  of  authority  was  delegated  to  one  man,  and  made 
hereditary  in  his  family. 

If  the  question  come  up,  which  of  these  various  forms 
of  government  is  the  best,  we  answer  unhesitatingly,  that 
which  vests  sovereignty  in  the  people.  One  thing'  may  be 
affirmed  of  all  forms  of  government.  "Wherever  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  is  lodged,  they  who  are  its  depositaries 
always  seek  to  wield  it  to  their  own  exclusive  benefit. 
Government  is,  whatever  its  form,  invariably  administered 
for  the  good  of  the  governors.  Theorists,  indeed,  tell  us 
that  government  is  instituted  for  the  good  of  the  governed  ; 
but  that  they  are  wrong  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  six 
thousand  years.  Some  have  thought  that  governments  were 
made  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  they  who  think  the  peo- 
ple were  made  for  the  good  of  governments,  think  more 
comformably  to  fact.     They  who  have  the  power  invariably 
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seek  to  derive  the  greatest  profit  possible  from  it  for  them- 
selves. Thus,  in  a  monarchy,  all  things  must  be  held  sub- 
ordinate and  subservient  to  the  interests  and  glory  of  the 
monarch  ;  in  a  theocracy,  all  succumbs  to  the  priesthood  ;  in 
an  aristocracy,  the  few  must  ride,  though  the  many  trudge 
on  foot ;  in  a  democracy,  the  many  are  cared  for,  though 
the  few  be  neglected.  Without  claiming  any  peculiar  merit 
for  the  governing  class  in  a  democracy,  we  say,  therefore, 
that  a  democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government  for 
humanity, — as  much  better  as  it  is  that  the  many  shall  be 
well  off,  though  the  few  suffer,  than  it  is  that  the  few  should 
be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  while  the  many  lie  at  their  gates,  covered  over 
with  the  rags  and  bruises  of  poverty  and  abuse,  begging  to 
be  fed  with  the  few  crumbs  which  may  chance  to  fall  from 
their  tables.  So  far,  then,  as  sovereignty  is  to  be  affirmed 
of  the  state,  we  say  let  it  be  affirmed  of  the  people.  If  we 
be  told  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  using  it  to  their 
own  good,  we  say,  let  them  use  it  to  their  own  hurt  then. 
They  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  even  with  a  good  share  of 
infernal  aid  to  boot,  to  govern  themselves  worse  than  kings, 
nobilities,  and  hierarchies  have  hitherto  governed  them. 

We  suppose  all  that  anybody  really  means  by  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is,  that  the  highest  civil  or  political 
power  in  the  state  is  the  people  ;  and  that  all  officers  of  the 
government,  whether  bearing  royal,  patrician,  or  plebeian 
titles,  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  governors  or  rulers  of 
the  people,  but  as  the  simple  agents  of  the  people,  to  whom 
they  are  directly  accountable  for  their  official  conduct.  This 
we  hold  to  be  a  truth  ;  and  the  fault  we  find  with  them  who 
assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is,  not  with  the  doctrine 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  setting  forth,  but  with  their 
neglect  of  the  obvious  limitations  of  that  sovereignty.  The 
advocates  of  popular  sovereignty  have  taken  good  care  to 
limit  the  authority,  to  circumscribe  and  define  the  powers 
of  the  government,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  due  subordination  to 
the  people,  from  whom  it  derives  its  existence ;  but  they 
have  not  taken  as  good  care  to  guard  the  people,  as  indi- 
vidual.-, against  the  people,  as  a  body  politic.  They  have 
limited  the  government  which  is  a  creature  of  the  body 
politic,  but  they  have  left  the  body  politic  itself  in  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  sovereignty.  In  denying  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  we  mean  to  deny  to  the  body  politic  unlim- 
ited authority,  or  the  right  to  act  at  all,  in  any   way,  or  by 
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any  agents  whatever,  on  any  except  certain  specific  objects, 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  and,  if  the 
phrase  will  be  taken  strictlf,  the  common  weal. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  sovereignty,  whatever  its 
unsoundness  or  dangerous  tendency,  when  asserted  without 
any  qualifications,  has  had  an  important  mission  to  execute, 
and  it  has  done  no  mean  service  to  humanity.  From  the 
moment  it  was  first  asserted,  up  to'  the  present,  it  has  been 
the  rallying  point  of  the  friends  of  freedom  and  progress  ; 
and,  as  things  have  heretofore  been,  neither  freedom  nor 
progress  were  possible  to  be  attained  without  it.  It  is  not 
for  nothing,  then,  that  the  friends  of  freedom  and  progress, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  cling  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  and  we  are  not  to  be  astonished,  if  they  now  and 
then  stretch  it  somewhat  beyond  its  legitimate  bonds,  and 
continue  to  defend  it,  even  after  its  mission  is  perfected. 
We  do  not  willingly  let  go  a  doctrine  which  has  stood  us  in 
good  stead  in  our  days  of  darkness  and  trial ;  nor  is  it  an 
easy  matter  for  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  exact 
amount  of  good  it  has  done,  or  may  yet  do  us.  Moreover, 
we  are  slow  to  learn  that  in  contending  for  the  same  form 
of  words,  we  are  not  always  contending  for  the  same  doctrine, 
and  that  in  giving  up  an  old  form"  of  words,  we  do  not 
necessarily  give  up  the  old  truth  we  had  loved.  Words 
ever  change  their  import  as  change  the  circumstances  amid 
which  they  are  uttered.  The  form  of  words,  which  yester- 
day contained  the  doctrine  of  progress,  to-day  contains  a 
doctrine  which  would  carry  us  backward.  The  watchword 
of  liberty  under  one  set  of  circumstances  becomes  under 
another  set  of  circumstances  the  watchword  of  tyranny.  It 
is  the  part  of  the  wise  man  to  note  these  changes,  and  to 
seek  out  new  watchwords  as  often  as  the  old  one's  lose  their 
primitive  meaning. 

So  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  the  denial 
of  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  hierarchies,  and  nobilities,  it  was 
true,  and  was  the  doctrine  of  progress.  The  assertion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  necessary  to  legitimate  popu- 
lar liberty.  In  every  human  heart,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
lively  sense  of  legitimacy.  Men  revolt  from  one  authority, 
not  because  it  oppresses  them,  or  restrains  them  in  the  free 
use  of  their  persons  or  property,  but  because  they  regard  it 
as  illegitimate,  as  a  usurper;  they  submit  to  another  author- 
ity and  uphold  it,  although  it  impose  severe  burdens,  take 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  to  squander  on  its  pleasures,  their 
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daughters  for  its  debaucheries,  and  their  sons  for  its  battles, 
because  they  hold  it  to  be  legitimate,  the  rightful  sovereign, 
which  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey.  To  uphold 
the  first,  or  to  resist  the  last,  would  in  their  estimation  be 
alike  disloyal.  This  sense  of  legitimacy  meets  us  every 
where  throughout  the  whole  of  modern  history.  It  has 
made  the  people  sustain  a  corrupt  and  demoralizing  des- 
potism, cling  to  old  forms  of  government,  and  fight  for  old 
abuses,  long  after  the  reformer  has  appeared  to  demand 
meliorations  from  which  they  could  not  fail  to  profit.  It  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  modern  civilization, — indeed,  in  human 
nature  itself, — that  to  eradicate  it  is  impossible.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  ought  not  to  eradicate  it  even  if  we  could  ;  for 
at  bottom,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes,  we  may  say, 
the  distinguishing  attribute,  of  man  himself,  that  without 
which  man  would  cease  to  be  man.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
identical  with  the  sense  of  right,  the  correlative  of  the  sense 
of  duty.  Take  it  away,  and  right  and  wrong  would  be 
empty  names,  man  could  acknowledge  no  sovereign,  feel  no 
obligation,  and  never  be  made  to  comprehend  the  fact  that 
he  has  rights.  The  principle  in  itself  is  good,  and  must  be 
retained,  if  man  is  to  be  preserved.  But  it  depends  almost 
entirely  on  circumstances,  whether  the  sense  of  legitimacy 
shall  be  combined  with  a  truth,  or  with  a  falsehood.  If  the 
individual  be  enlightened  so  as  to  discern  the  true  sovereign, 
then  this  sense  of  legitimacy  makes  him  invincible  in  the 
support  or  defence  of  the  right,  of  freedom,  of  progress ; 
but  if  he  be  darkened  by  ignorance  or  warped  by  prejudice, 
so  as  to  mistake  the  true  sovereign  for  the  one  who  is  no 
sovereign,  then  does  it  make  him  equally  invincible  in  the 
support  and  defence  of  the  wrong,  the  bitter  and  untiring 
foe  of  freedom  and  progress. 

Now  at  that  period  of  modern  history,  when  the  popular 
movement  began  to  manifest  itself,  legitimacy  was  almost 
exclusively  attached  to  the  hereditary  monarch,  and  passive 
obedience  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Opposition  to  the 
monarch  was  revolting  to  the  general  sense  of  right ;  and 
yet,  the  cause  of  the  people  could  not  advance  without  op- 
posing him,  and  in  some  instances  not  without  dethroning  and 
even  decapitating  him.  The  monarch  was  held  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable ;  but  so  long  as  he  was  so  held,  the  cause  of 
the  people  must  sleep.  The  people  must  desist  from  their 
efforts  to  meliorate  their  condition,  unless  they  could  dis- 
cover some  means  by  which  opposition  to  the  hereditary 
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monarch  should  become  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
conscience.  To  act  against  their  sense  of  right,  is  what  the 
people  never  do.  A  mob  may  be  excited  ;  and,  in  the  in- 
toxication of  the  moment,  it  may  trample  on  justice  and 
humanity  ;  but  the  people  are  always  serious,  conscientious 
in  what  they  do.  Long  ages  will  they  endure  the  most 
grievous  wrongs  and  the  most  grinding  oppression  ;  but  to 
relieve  themselves  at  the  expense  of  what  they  conceive  to 
be  justice, — that  will  they  do  never.  Knowingly,  intention- 
ally, they  never  do  wrong.  When  they  have  laid  it  down 
or  found  it  laid  down,  in  their  conscience,  that  the  heredi- 
tary monarch  is  the  legitimate  sovereign,  they  gather  round 
each,  the  smallest  even  of  his  prerogatives,  and  defend  it 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

Here,  we  perceive,  was  a  serious  difficulty  to  be  removed. 
The  physical  power  was  on  the  side  of  the  people ;  but 
physical  power  is  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  whenever  it  has 
to  encounter  spiritual  might.  The  people  had  numbers 
and  the  physical  strength  to  gain  their  freedom,  but  they 
dared  not.  Conscience  disarmed  them.  They  felt  that 
they  were  bound  to  obey  the  monarch,  and  they  had  no 
courage  to  resist  him.  The  stoutest  and  bravest  are  chil- 
dren and  cowards  in  a  war  against  conscience.  What  could 
be  done  ?  How  could  opposition  to  the  monarch  be  made 
to  appear  justifiable  to  those,  who  had  been  taught  and  long 
accustomed  to  hold  him  sacred  and  inviolable  ?  Assuredly, 
by  denying  his  absolute  sovereignty,  that  is,  his  legitimacy. 
But  this  alone  was  not  enough.  Sovereignty  must  be  some- 
where. There  must  be  a  sovereign  ;  we  feel  that  there  is 
somewhere  an  authority  we  are  bound  to  obey.  Where  is 
it  ?  If  the  monarch  be  not  sovereign,  who  or  what  is  ?  Had 
this  question  been  asked  at  Runnymede,  it  might  have  been 
answered  that  the  nobles  were  sovereigns ;  but  Louis  XL 
in  France  and  the  Tudors  in  England  had  rendered  such  an 
answer  invalid.  The  old  feudal  chiefs  had  succumbed  to 
the  lord  paramount,  and  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate 
sovereigns  by  the  people.  If  the  question  had  been  asked 
of  Hildebrand,  he  might  have  said,  that  God  is  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  ;  but  this,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
would  only  have  been  reasserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
church,  which  Protestantism  had  denied.  The  philosopher 
might  have  answered  it,  as  we  have  answered  it  to-day,  in 
favor  of  justice  ;  but  the  people  were  not  philosophers  then, 
and  to  have  told  them  to  submit  to  justice,  would  only  have 
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been  to  tell  them  to  obey  the  laws,  which  again  would  only 
have  been  telling  them  to  obey  the  monarch  from  whom 
the  laws  emanated. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  monarch  could  be  denied  only  in  favor  of  the 
people.  The  people  was  the  only  competitor  of  the  king 
for  the  throne  that  it  was  possible  to  set  up.  The  people, 
not  the  king,  is  the  legitimate  sovereign,  was  the  only  an- 
swer the  question  admitted.  All  government  is  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  every  government,  which  fails  to 
effect  the  good  of  the  people,  is  by  that  fact  rendered  ille- 
gitimate, and  may  be  lawfully  opposed.  Kings  are  crowned 
to  protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are,  therefore,  answerable  to  the  people  for  the  use 
they  make  of  the  power  given  them.  The  people,  in  fine, 
are  superior  to  kings  and  may  judge  them.  The  people 
then  are  the  sovereign  authority.  "  The  people  are  sover- 
eign ; "  what  words,  when  first  they  were  uttered  !  The 
moment  they  were  uttered,  the  people  sprang  into  being 
and  were  a  power, — a  power  clothed  with  legitimacy  and 
capable  of  imparting  sanctity  and  inviolability  to  its  adhe- 
rents. The  people  could  now  legitimate  their  opposition  to 
the  hereditary  monarch.  In  opposing  him,  they  were  but 
calling  their  servant  to  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  They 
were  not  contending  against  just  authority,  for  license,  for 
disorder,  but  for  order,  for  liberty,  for  the  legitimate  sover- 
eign against  the  usurper.  They  were  able,  therefore,  to 
shelter  the  reformer,  and  to  save  him  from  those  compunc- 
tions of  conscience  with  which,  otherwise,  he  would  have 
been  visited  for  opposing  an  authority  he  had  been  taught 
to  reverence  and  long  accustomed  to  obey.  The  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  made  their  cause  a  legit- 
imate, a  holy  cause,  and  gave  men  the  right  and  made  it 
their  duty  to  assert  and  maintain  it. 

In  this  way,  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  sovereignty  has 
wrought  out  deliverance  for  the  people.  It  has  made  the 
people  kings  and  priests,  and  declared  it  sacrilege  to  touch 
the  least  of  their  prerogatives.  This  is  its  victory  for  human- 
ity. In  the  Old  World,  where  the  masses  are  trodden  down 
by  the  privileged  orders,  it  may  still  have  a  mission.  There 
it  may  not  have  ceased  to  be  the  doctrine  of  progress,  and 
may  yet  need  its  soldiers,  battles,  and  martyrs.  But  here  its 
mission  is  ended,  and  its  work  done.  Here  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  yesterday  and  not  of  to-morrow.     To  assert  it,  is  not  to 
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deny  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  hierarchies,  and  nobilities; 
for  kings,  hierarchies,  and  nobilities,  thank  God  !  are  not  at 
home  on  American  soil ;  and,  if  by  some  mischance  they 
should  be  transplanted  hither,  they  would  not  thrive,  they 
would  soon  droop,  die,  and  be  consumed  in  the  fires  of  free- 
dom, everywhere  burning.  The  assertion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  with  us,  can  be  only  the  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  tyrannize  at  will  over  the 
minority,  or  the  assertion  that  the  people,  taken  individu- 
ally, are  the  absolute  slaves  of  the  people,  taken  as  a  whole. 
No ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  achieved  its  work 
with  us,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  and  progress  must 
anoint  a  new  king1.  Democracy  to-day  changes  its  word, 
and  bids  its  sentinels  require  of  those  who  would  enter  its 
camp,  not  "  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  but  "The  sover- 
eignty of  justice." 

Democracy,  as  we  understand  it,  we  have  said,  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  denial  of  absolute  sovereignty  to  the  state, 
whatever  the  form  of  government  adopted,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
justice.  It  therefore  commands  both  the  people  and  the 
individual  to  be  just.  It  subjects  both  to  one  and  the  same 
law ;  and,  while  it  commands  the  citizen  to  obey  and  serve 
the  state  with  all  fidelity,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its  legiti- 
mate province,  it  takes  care  not  to  forget  to  remind  the  state 
that  it  must  leave  the  citizen,  as  a  man,  free  to  do  or  to 
enjoy  whatever  justice  permits,  commands,  or  does  not 
forbid. 

According  to  our  definition  of  it,  democracy  reconciles 
conflicting  theories,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  universal 
association  of  the  human  race.  By  enthroning  justice  it 
accepts  and  explains  the  leading  ideas  of  theories  apparently 
the  most  contradictory.  Every  theory,  which  obtains  or 
ever  has  obtained  currency,  embraces  some  essential  element 
of  truth.  He  who  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  human  mind 
never  does,  never  can  believe  unmixed  falsehood,  has  no 
reason  to  boast  of  his  progress  in  philosophy.  The  mon- 
archist has  a  truth.  His  truth  is  that  sovereignty  is  neces- 
sarily absolute,  one  and  indivisible.  This  truth  the  demo- 
crat accepts.  In  declaring  justice  the  sovereign,  he  declares 
the  sovereign  to  be  absolute,  one  and  indivisible.  The 
authority  of  justice  is  unbounded,  and  there  are  not  two  or 
more  justices,  but  one  justice, — one  God.  The  error  of  the 
monarchist  is   in   confounding   the  absolute  sovereign,  in 
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practice  at  least,  with  the  man  whom  men  call  a  king.    This 
error  the  democrat  escapes. 

The  theocrat  has  a  truth,  a  great  truth.  His  truth  is  that 
the  Highest  and  Best,—  God,  "is  the  sovereign.  The  demo- 
crat asserts  the  same  thing.  Justice  is  the  political  phasis 
of  God,  it  is  identical  with  God,  and  in  asserting  its  sover- 
eignty, the  democrat  asserts  precisely  the  same  sovereignty 
as  does  the  theocrat.  The  error  of  the  theocrat  is  in  mak- 
ing the  priesthood  the  symbol  of  this  sovereignty  and  the 
authoritative  expounders  of  its  decrees.  This  error  the 
democrat  escapes  by  adopting  no  symbol  of  sovereignty, 
but  the  universal  reason  which  is  ever  shining  in  the 
human  soul,  and  in  making  the  people  in  a  few  instances, 
and  the  individual  in  all  the  rest,  the  only  authoritative 
expounders  of  its  decrees. 

The  truth  of  the  aristocrat  is  that  some  men  are  greater 
and  better  than  others,  and  that  the  greatest  and  besUhould 
govern;  that  is,  that  wisdom  and  virtue,  not  vice  and  folly 
should  rule.  This  truth  the  democrat  by  no  means  rejects. 
He  believes  as  strongly  as  any  aristocrat,  that  there  are 
diversities  and  even  inequalities  of  gifts,  that  in  all  com- 
munities there  are  a  few  men,  God-Patented  nobles,  who 
stand  out  from  the  rest,  the  prophets  of  what  all  are  one 
day  to  be ;  and  he  contends  that  these  are  the  natural  chiefs 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  ought  to  govern.  In  asserting 
that  justice  is  sovereign,  he  necessarily  asserts  that  they  in 
whom  justice  is  most  manifest,  in  whom  God  dwells  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  should  have  the  most  influence,  the 
most  power;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  asserts  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this,  that  their  power  should  be  moral, 
spiritual,  not  physical.  The  error  of  the  aristocrat  is  in 
looking  for  these  God-patented  noblemen  in  a  particular 
class,  in  an  hereditary  order,  or  in  a  special  corporation ;  and 
in  seeking  to  give  them,  in  addition  to  the  superior  power 
with  which  they  are  naturally  endowed,  the  physical  power 
of  the  state  and  the  factitious  authority  of  an  established 
regime.  This  error  the  democrat  avoids.  He  proclaims 
equal  chances  to  equal  merit,  and  leaves  every  man  free  to 
find  the  place  and  to  wield  the  authority  for  which  nature 
— God — has  fitted  him. 

The  old-fashioned  democrat's  truth  is,  that  there  shall  be 
no  political  authority  in  the  state  which  does  not  emanate 
from  the  people,  and  which  is  not  accountable  to  the 
people ;  that  where  there  must  be  state  action,  it  shall  be 
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the  action  of  the  whole  people,  not  of  one  man,  or  of  a  few- 
men,  who  may  have  an  interest  directly  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  error  is  in  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  take  sufficient  care  to  mark  the  bounds 
of  the  people's  authority,  and  to  preserve  to  the  citizen  his 
ights  as  a  man.  The  democrat,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
accepts  the  truth,  and  avoids  the  error. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  few  examples,  that  democracy 
accepts  and  explains  all.  It  is  not  monarchy,  it  is  not  aris- 
tocracy, it  is  not  theocracy,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
has  been  appropriated,  nor  is  it  democracy  as  some  would 
teach  us  to  understand  it,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  chemical  com- 
pound of  them  all.  It  is  a  higher  and  a  broader  truth  than 
is  contained  in  any  one  of  these  systems,  one  which  compre- 
hends and  finally  absorbs  them  all. 

Democracy  is  the  doctrine  of  true  liberty.  The  highest 
conception  of  liberty  is  that  which  leaves  every  man  free  to 
do  whatever  it  is  just  to  do,  and  not  free  to  do  only  what  it  is 
unjust  to  do.  Freedom  to  do  that  which  is  unjust  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  God  or, — which  is  the  same'thing, — the 
law  of  nature,  is  license,  not  liberty,  and  is  as  much  opposed 
to  liberty,  as  lust  is  to  love.  "  A  free  government,"  say  the 
old  English  lawyers,  "is  a  goverment  of  laws,"  and  they  say 
right,  if  law  be  taken  absolutely,  and  not  merely  as  the 
enactment  of  the  human  legislature.  Where  there  is  an 
arbitrary  will  above  the  law,  be  it  the  will  of  the  one,  the 
few,  or  the  many,  there  is,  in  theory  at  least,  absolutism, 
and  the  room  for  pure  despotism.  A  free  government 
must  be  a  government,  not  of  the  will  of  one  man,  nor  of 
the  will  of  any  body  of  men,  but  a  government  of  law ;  not 
of  a  law  which  a  human  authority  may  make  or  unmake, 
but  of  that  which  is  law  in  the  very  nature,  constitution, 
and  being  of  this  system  of  things  to  which  we  belong. 
Under  a  government  of  law  in  this  sense,  where  authority 
may  never  do,  command,  or  permit,  except  what  the  immu- 
table law  of  justice  ordains,  men  are  free ;  they  live  under 
the  "perfect  law  of  liberty,"  and  may  attain  to  the  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  their  faculties. 

Governments  have  not  yet  been  brought  under  this  law. 
Hitherto,  they  have  all  been  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  have 
sought  to  make  the  law,  rather  than  to  discover  and  publish 
it.  _  They  have,  therefore,  often  declared  that  to  be  law 
which  is  not  law,  imposed  burdens  on  the  individual,  for 
which  nature — God — never  designed  him,  and  attempted  to 
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do  what  they  have  no  capacity  to  do,  what  ought  not  to  be 
done  at  all,  or  if  done,  to  be  done  by  the  individual.  For- 
getful of  their  legitimate  province,  transcending  the  bounds 
which  nature  had  marked  out  for  them,  they  have  created 
an  artificial  state  of  society,  disturbed  the  natural  relations 
between  man  and  man,  invaded  the  individual's  rights  in  all 
directions,  and  cursed  the  human  race  with  the  unutterable 
woes  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  democrat,  enlightened 
by  the  study  of  past  ages,  and  still  more  by  the  study  of 
human  nature  as  it  unrolls  itself  to  the  observer,  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual,  comes  forward  to-day,  and 
summoning  all  governments, — whatever  their  forms,— to  the 
bar,  tells  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  Humanity,  that  they 
have  no  law-making  power,  that  they  must  limit' their  legis- 
lative functions  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  the 
law,  that  they  must  lay  aside  the  robe  and"  diadem,  the 
sceptre  and  the  sword,  and  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  Nature, 
as  simple  disciples;  that  they  must  study  to  conform  their 
enactments  to  the  enactments  of  God,  which  are  written  in 
God's  book,  the  universe,  and  especially  in  the  universe  in 
man  ;  and  that  they  must  deem  it  their  duty  and  their  glorv, 
to  leave  man  and  society  free  to  achieve  the  destiny  to 
which  God  hath  appointed  them.  It  will  be  long  before 
this  lesson  will  be  heard  or  regarded.  The  mania  for  gov- 
erning has  become  too  universal  to  be  speedily  cured.  But 
we  need  not  despair.  The  world  rolls  on,'  and  becomes 
wiser  with  each  revolution.  Governments  are  meliorating 
themselves.  The  doctor  of  medicine  begins  to  admit  that, 
notwithstanding  the  efficacy  of  his  drugs,  nature  is  the  best 
physician  ;  and  the  time  may  not  be  so  far  distant  as  our 
fears  would  indicate,  when  the  doctor  of  laws  shall  own  that 
nature  is  the  best  and  only  lawgiver.  That  time  must  come. 
The  human  and  divine  laws  must  become  identical,  the 
Son  must  be  one  with  the  Father,  and  the  God-man  be 
realized. 

Democracy  takes  care  not  to  lose  the  man  in  the  citizen. 
In  the  free  states,  or  rather  free  cities,  of  antiquity,  there 
were  rights  of  the  citizen,  but  no  rights  of  man'.  As  a 
citizen,  the  individual  might  use  his  personal  influence  and 
exertions  in  making  up  the  decision  of  the  city ;  but  when 
the  decision  was  once  made  up,  he  was  bound  in  conscience, 
as  well  as  compelled  by  physical  force,  to  yield  it.  whatever 
it  might  be,  the  most  unqualified  submission.  He  had  no 
rights  sacred  and  inviolable,  beyond  the  legitimate  authority 
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of  the  city.  In  a  question  between  the  city  and  himself,  lie 
could  demand  nothing  as  his  right.  The  city  was  in  no  way 
responsible  to  him  ;  but  he  owed  it  everything  he  had,  even 
to  his  life.  Athens  condemns  Socrates  to  death,  and  sends 
him  to  prison  to  await  his  execution.  His  friends  provide 
the  means,  and  urge  him  to  escape.  No  ;  Socrates  is  a 
conscientious  man.  He  knows  his  duty.  Athens  has  con- 
demned him  to  die,  and  he  is  bound,  as  a  good  citizen,  to 
submit  to  her  sentence.  He  drinks,  therefore,  the  hemlock 
at  the  appointed  time,  of  his  own  accord,  and  dies  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  the  laws  of  the  city  of  which  he 
acknowledged  himself  a  citizen.  As  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
Socrates  knew  he  could  not  save  his  life,  without  incurrino- 
the  guilt  of  disloyalty.  He  had  no  rights  as  a  man,  that  he 
might  plead.  He  felt  himself  as  much  the  slave  of  Athens, 
as  the  Persian  was  of  the  "  Great  King."  His  rights  as  a 
man  were  sunk  in  those  of  the  citizen,  and  those  of  the 
citizen  were  sunk  in  those  of  the  city. 

Here  was  the  great  defect  of  ancient  democracy.  In 
Athens,  in  any  of  the  ancient  republics,  there  was  no  per- 
sona] liberty.  One  individual  might  indeed  call  in  the  city 
to  maintain  his  rights,  in  a  dispute  with  another  individual ; 
but  beyond  this,  lie  had  no  rights.  There  was  municipal 
liberty,  but  no  individual  liberty.  The  city  could  bind  or 
loose  the  individual  at  its  will,  declare  him 'a  citizen,  or  de- 
grade him  to  a  slave,  just  as  she  deemed  it  most  expedient. 
The  city  differed  in  no  respect  from  an  absolute  monarchy, 
save  in  the  fact,  that  the  absolute  sovereignty,  in  the  case  of 
the  city,  was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  majority  of  the 
citizens,  instead  of  being  vested  in  one  man,  as  in  the  mon- 
archy .^  But  she  was  as  absolute,  and  in  case  she  could  get  a 
majority  of  voices,  she  might  go  as  far,  and  play  the  tyrant 
to  as  great  an  extent,  as  the  king  of  Persia  himself.  Her 
democracy  was  then  by  no  means  liberty.  It  was  liberty,  if 
you  will,  for  the  city,  but  none  for  the  individual  man. 
The  individual  man  was  not  recognized  as  an  integer;  he 
was,  at  best,  only  a  fraction  of  the  body  politic.  He  was, 
in  truth,  merely  a  cypher;  without  inherent  value,  augment- 
ing the  value  of  the  city,  indeed,  if  placed  at  her  right 
hand,  but  counting  for  nothing  if  placed  at  her  left  hand. 
But,  thanks  to  the  feudal  system,  and  still  more  to  Christi- 
anity, an  element  is  introduced  into  the  modern  city,  which 
was  unknown  in  the  ancient,  the  element  of  Individuality, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  individual  man  possesses  an  intrinsic 
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value  which  he    retains  in  all   positions,  and  instead  of  a 
fraction,  becomes  a  whole. 

Modern  democracy,  therefore,  goes  beyond  the  ancient. 
Ancient  democracy  merely  declared  the  'people  the  state  ; 
the  modern  declares,  in  addition,  that  every  man,  bv  virtue 
of  the  fact  th/it  he  is  a  man,  is  an  equal  member  of  the  state, 
—universal  suffrage,  and  eligibility,  two  things  the  ancients 
never  dreamed  of,— and  that  the  state  is  limited  by  justice, 
or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  the  inalienable  Rights" of  Man* 
These  inalienable  rights  of  man  are  something  more  than 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  certain  private  rights, the  rights 
of  one  man  in  relation  to  another,  which  the  state  is  boTind 
to  protect;  they  stretch  over  nearly  the  whole  domain  of 
human  activity,  and  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
rights  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  the  state,  rights  of 
which  the  state  may  not,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  de- 
prive him,  and  to  whose  free  exercise  it  may.  in  no  case 
whatever,  interpose  any  obstruction.  In  the  ancient  democ- 
racies the  individual,  if  a  member  of  the  ruling  race,  was  a 
citizen  with  duties;  in  the  modern,  he  adds,  in  theory,  to 
the  citizen  with  duties,  the  man  with  rights.  Democraev, 
as  we  understand  it,  does  not  give  all  -the  rights  to  the  state.1 
and  impose  all  the  duties  on  the  individual.  It  places  the 
state  under  obligation  to  the  citizen,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  that  it  places  the  individual  under 
obligation  to  the  state. 

This,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  novelty.  The  old  doctrine, 
and  the  one  yet  prevalent,  recognizes  in  the  state  nothing 
but  rights,  and  in  the  individual  nothing  but  duties.  We 
hear  not  a  little  of  the  responsibility  of  citizens  to  the  state. 
Patriotism,  although  not  recognized  in  the  Christian  code, 
is  made  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Men  must  love  their 
country,  support  its  government,  give  it  their  time,  their 
talents,  their  property,  and,  if  need  be,  their  lives.  But 
what  may  they  claim  in  return  ;  that  is,  demand  as  their 
right  ?  ^  The  privilege  of  paying  taxes  and — a  grave.  The 
responsibility  of  society  to  the  individual  sounds  as  a  strange 
doctrine  in  our  ears.  Few  admit  it,  and  fewer  still  compre- 
hend it.  The  state,  we  deny  not,  owns  that  it  is  bound  to 
act  the  part  of  judge,  between  man  and  man,  and  to  vindi- 
cate him  whose  rights  a  brother  invades  ;  but  it  owns  no  ob- 
ligation, in  a  question  between  itself  and  the  individual 
man.  It  may  take  all  he  hath,  and  give  him  nothing  in  re- 
turn, unless  it  please.     If  he  trespass  on  its  rights,  it  may 
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send  him  to  the  tread-mill,  the  galleys,  the  dungeon,  the 
scaffold,  or  the  gibbet;  but  he  has  no  right  to  do  aught  in 
his  own  defence  against  its  invasions.  He  has  no  "rights 
which  he  may  hold  up,  and  in  the  name  of  God  and  Hu- 
manity, command  it  to  respect.  However  rudely  authority 
may  treat  him,  grossly  invade  what  in  truth  are'  his  rights, 
however  insupportable  the  burdens  it  may  lay  on  his  shoul- 
ders, he  must  not  even  protest.  It  can  do  no  wrong.  But 
happily  this  old  doctrine  is  giving  way.  Governments  are 
beginning  to  comprehend  that  they  are  not  created  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  that  they  are 
servants,  or  rather  agents,  and  not  masters,  and  that  it  is 
their  mission  merely  to  see  that  what  eternal  justice 
ordains,  be  respected  and  obeyed  alike  by  themselves  and 
the  individual. 

Democracy  declares  that  the  state,  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual, has^ rights  and  duties.  Where  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  individual  begin,  there  end  those  of  the  state  ;  where 
those  of  the  state  begin,  there  end  those  of  the  individual. 
Where  is  this  point  ?  This  is  the  great  political  problem  of 
our  epoch.  The  conciliation  of  individual  with  social,  and 
of  social  with  individual  rights,  and  the  subordination  of  all 
social  and  individual  action  to  the  laws  of  justice,  the  law 
of  nature,  or  the  law  of  God,  is  the  mission'  of  the  moralist 
and  politician  throughout  Humanity's  whole  future. 

Something  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these  problems  has 
been  attempted  in  all  countries,  which  have  adopted  consti- 
tutional governments.  In  this  work,  England  claims  prec- 
edence of  all  other  nations.  She  has  been  the  first,  we 
believe,  to  establish  a  constitutional  government.  She  has 
done  more  than  any  other  nation  for  the  extension  of  the 
practice  of  individual  liberty,  though,  it  must  be  admitted, 
she  has  done  less  than  some  others  to  enable  the  world  to 
legitimate  that  liberty  as  a  right.  Her  citizens  have  a  large 
share  of  practical  freedom  ;  but,  in  theory,  they  hold  it  not 
as  a  right,  but  as  a  grant.  And  they  defend  it  not  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  rights  of  man,  but  by  an  appeal  to  certain 
parchment  rolls,  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  state. 
Magna  Charta  is  not  an  enumeration  of  natural  rights,  but 
a  grant, — a  forced  grant,  if  you  will, — of  certain  specified 
privileges.  Her  bill  of  rights,  drawn  up  in  1688,  is  the 
same.  Her  parliament  assembles  by  virtue  of  a  writ  from 
the  king,  not  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  be  represented.     Her  liberty,  in  a  word,  is  an  ad- 
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mirable  thing  as  a  fact,  but  totally  indefensible  on  the  only 
ground  on  which  liberty  is  defensible  at  all,. that  of  natural 
right,  Of  this  the  Englishman  has  an  instinctive  sense  at 
least,  for  he  never  calls  his  liberty  by  the  broad  name  of 
the  natural  liberty  of  man,  but  English  liberty;  and  the 
English  nation,  while  it  has  everywhere  contended  for  lib- 
erty as  a  grant,  has  spared  neither  money  nor  blood  to  sup- 
press it,  wherever  it  has  been  asserted  as  a  right.  English 
liberty  rests  solely  on  compact,  and  is  defended  solely  by  an 
appeal  to  charters  and  precedents.  Hence,  the  contempt 
with  which  all  English  statesmen  speak  of  "  abstract  right," 
and  their  uniform  practice  of  legitimating  their  measures, 
not  by  justice,  but  by  precedent.  The  minister  of  state  en- 
trenches himself  behind  a  wall  of  precedents;  the  member 
of  parliament  asks  for  precedents  ;  the  lawyer  alleges  prec- 
edents in  favor  of  his  client ;  the  judge  decides  according 
to  the  precedents  ;  and  no  one  thinks  of  inquiring  what  is 
right,  but  what  are  the  precedents  %  This  is  all  in  perfect 
keeping.  An  Englishman  has  no  business  to  inquire  for 
justice  ;  for  his  liberty  is  a  precedent  and  not  a  right, 
founded  on  precedent  not  on  justice  ;  though  it  must  be 
said  in  his  favor,  that  his  precedents  are  often  coincident 
with  justice. 

France,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  taken  a  step  beyond  Eng- 
land. "We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  France  has  more  liberty 
than  England,  as  a  fact,  but  she  has  more  as  a  right.  The 
king  has  ceased  to  octroyer  the  charter ;  he  accepts  it,  and 
in  theory,  it  emanates  from  the  people.  The  French  peo- 
ple are  therefore  the  sovereign  of  the  king.  This  is  much ; 
it  is  at  least  the  entering  wedge  to  freedom.  The  old  mon- 
archy of  Louis  XIV.  is  abolished,  the  old  feudal  nobility  is 
extinct,  and  the  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class,  is  now  on  the 
throne.  This  class  is  the  one  in  every  community  the  most 
praised  ;  and  it  is  always  accounted  the  most  virtuous. 
Perhaps  it  is  so.  It  certainly  has  some  very  respectable  vir- 
tues. It  is  composed  of  merchants,  bankers,  manufactur- 
ers, lawyers,  large  farmers,  in  a  word,  of  the  stirring,  busi- 
ness part  of  the  community.  It  has  no  affection  for  hered- 
itary nobility,  and  none  for  the  doctrine  of  equality.  It 
has  no  objection  to  levelling  down  to  itself  those  who  are 
above  it,  but  it  has  an  invincible  aversion  to  levelling  up  to 
itself  those  who  are  below  it.  It  demands  a  laboring  class 
to  be  exploited,  but  it  loves  order,  peace,  and  quiet.  These, 
however,  it  knows  are  incompatible  with  the  existence  in 
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the  community  of  an  ignorant,  vicious,  and  starving  popu- 
lace ;  it,  therefore,  will  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  lower 
classes,  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  will  build  them,  if  need 
be,  churches,  and  establish  ministries  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  to  be  quiet ;  it  will  furnish  them 
with  the  rudiments  of  education,  see  that  they  are  fed, 
clothed,  maintained  in  a  good  working  condition,  and  sup- 
plied with  work.  All  this  it  will  do  for  those  below  itself  ; 
and  this,  though  not  enough,  is  more  than  a  little  ;  and 
when  this  is  done  more  will  be  undertaken.  This  is  the 
first  step  ;  and  when  the  first  step  is  taken,  the  rest  of  the 
way  is  not  difficult.  The  proletaires  soon  disappear,  and 
the  canaille  become  men  and  citizens.  We  are,  therefore, 
far  from  deprecating,  with  some  of  our  friends,  the  "mon- 
archy of  the  middle  classes."  We  believe  its  reign,  in  a 
certain  stage  of  social  progress,  not  only  inevitable,  but  de- 
sirable. We  believe  no  worse  calamity,  could  at  tills  mo 
ment  befall  France,  than  the  overthrow  of  the  present  dy 
nasty  of  the  hourgeoisie.  Its  reign  will  and  must  be  salu- 
tary, however  far  short  it  may  come  of  satisfying  the  wishes 
or  the  views  of  the  ardent  friends  of  liberty  It  has  a  mis- 
sion to  execute,  and  when  it  shall  have  executed  its  mission, 
it  will  then  give  way  to  the  monarchy,  not  of  a  class,  not 
of  an  order,  but  of  Humanity,  of  justice.  France  appears 
to  us  to  be  on  the  route  to  freedom.  May  she  obtain  it  ! 
With  her  line  social  qualities,  and  after  all  her  toils,  and 
struggles,  and  sacrifices,  she  deserves  it. 

But  it  is  to  our  own  country  that  we  must  look  for  con- 
stitutional government,  in  the  worthiest  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  bills  of  rights  which  precede  several  of  our  consti- 
tutions, we  have  attempted  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  rights,  which  authority  must  ever 
hold  sacred,  and  which  the  people,  in  their  associate  capac- 
ity, can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  in  no  shape  or  man- 
ner, alter  or  abridge.  In  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  those  of  the  several  states,  we  have  attempted 
to  define  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  state,  to  fix  its  au- 
thority, and  to  determine  the  modes  of  its  action.  These 
constitutions  and  these  bills  of  rights  may  be  very  imper- 
fect ;  they  may  not  enumerate  all  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  they  may  not  accurately  define  the  powers  of  the 
people  in  their  capacity  as  a.  state  ;  but  if  so  we  may  per- 
fect them  at  our  leisure.  They  recognize  the  great  princi- 
ple for  which  we  contend,  that  the  people  are  not  absolute, 
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that  the  individual  has  rights  they  cannot  alter  or  abridge, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  authority  to  pre- 
serve untouched,  and  which  it  may  neither  invade  nor  suf- 
fer to  be  invaded.  They  teach  us  that  if  society  has  pow- 
ers the  individual  must  obey,  the  individual  has  rights  so- 
ciety mast  respect ;  that  if  the  people  as  a  body  politic  may 
do  some  things,  there  are  some  things  they  may  not  do ; 
and  that  if  majorities  may  go  to  a  certain  length,  there  is  a 
line  they  may  not  pass.  They  teach  us  then  what  we  have 
denominated  the  great  democratic  doctrine,  and  they  prove 
that  doctrine  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  American  people, 
however  far  short  they  may  fall  of  its  perfect  realization. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  some  among  us,  who,  affected  by 
their  reminiscences  of  English  whiggism,  regard  our  consti- 
tutions and  bills  of  rights,  not  as  attempts  to  enumerate  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  to  define  the  natural  powers  of 
government,  but  as  compacts  between  the  people  as  individ- 
uals, and  the  people  as  a  state,  or,  more  properly,  as  declara- 
tions of  what  the  people  in  convention  assembled  have 
willed  to  be  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  have  ordained  to 
be  the  powers  of  government.  According  to  these  persons, 
our  liberties  are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  rights, 
but  grants.  They  are  not  grants  from  what  is  technically 
called  the  government,  but  from  the  people  in  convention 
assembled.  They  are  not  limitations  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  state,  but  favors  which  that  authority  is  pleased 
to  confer  on  its  subjects.  The  people  in  convention  assem- 
bled might  have  willed,  had  they  chosen  so  to  do,  that  the 
powers  of  government  should  be  more  or  less  than  they  now 
are,  or  that' our  rights  should  be  different  from  what  they 
are  now  declared  to  be.  They  were  competent  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  between  the  authority  of  the  state  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  where  they  pleased.  By  meeting 
again  in  convention,  they  may  unmake  all  our  present  rights, 
and  make  such  new  ones  as  seem  to  them  good. 

But  this  view  of  our  bills  of  rights  and  constitutions,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit,  It  implies  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  a  doctrine  we  have  denied  and  re- 
futed. "  The  people,  neither  in  convention  nor  out  of  it,  can 
make  or  unmake  rights.  If  they  can,  if  they  may  bind  or 
unbind  as  they  please,  then  are  we,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  absolute  slaves  as  individuals  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. If  we  allow  that  the  people  make  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  we  deny  the  validity  of  his  rights,  and  deprive 
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him  of  every  thing  to  oppose  to  the  tyranny  of  the  many. 
Bills  of  rights  and  constitutions  can  avail  him  nothing  when 
it  is  a  question,  not  between  him  and  the  ministers  of  state, 
but  between  him  and  the  state  itself.     They  limit  the  ac- 
tion of  his  majesty's  ministers,  but  not  of  his  majesty  him- 
self.    But  this  is  not  the  fact.     If  these  bills  of  rights  and 
constitutions  enumerate  on  the   one  hand  all   our  natural 
rights,  and  recognize  nothing  to  be  a  right  which  is  not  a 
right  by  decree  of  justice  ;  and  if  they  on  the  other  hand 
actually  dehne  the  powers  of  government,  they  are  unalter- 
able, and  are  as  much  binding  on  the  people  in  convention, 
as  they  are  on  the  people's  ministers  of  state,  or  on  the  in- 
dividual.    In  denying  sovereignty  to  the  people,  we  deny 
that  the  people  can  make  or  unmake  rights,  bind  or  unbind  ; 
we  limit  their  functions  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation 
of  the    law,    as    it    is    in    justice,  which    is    anterior    and 
superior  to  all  conventions.      Consequently  our  rights,  in 
truth,  are  the  same  before  as  after  the  sitting  of  the  con- 
vention.    If  we  had  no  rights  before,  we  have  none  now. 
It   is  true  that,  in  the  form  of  our  bills  of  rights  and  con- 
stitutions,  there    are    some    things    which   would   seem   to 
authorize  this  English  interpretation  of  them  ;  and  no  doubt 
many  statesmen  and  most  lawyers  have  so  interpreted  them, 
and  done  it  very  honestly  too ;  but  in   reality   our  institu- 
tions are  fundamentally  distinct  from  the  English,  based  on 
an  entirely  different  idea ;  and  instead  of  interpreting  our 
bills  of  rights  as  grants,  we  ought  to  interpret  them  as  an 
attempted   inventory,   more   or  less  exact,   of   the  natural 
rights  of  man  ;  and  our  constitutions,  instead  of  compacts, 
should  be  regarded  as  attempts  to  determine  and  fix  the 
legitimate  powers  of  government.     They  are  shields  inter- 
posed between  the  minority  and  the  majority,  between  the 
individual  and  the  people.     The  people  say  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  majority  say  to  the  minority,  by  these  instru- 
ments, not  merely  that  they  will  exercise   their  authority 
according  to  the  rules  herein  specified,  but  that,  errors  ex- 
cepted, they  have  no  right  to  exercise  it  according  to  any 
other  rules.     Constitutions  are  not  needed  by  majorities ; 
they  are  needed  merely  as  a  moral  force  by  the  minority, 
who  want,  the  physical  force  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  majority.     They  are  not  needed,  as 
some  suppose,  to  constitute  the  people  a  body  politic.     The 
people  are  as   much  a   body   politic,  before  assembling  in 
convention    and   adopting    a    constitution,   as    afterwards. 
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Bodies  politic,  rights  of  societies  or  of  individuals,  are  not 
things  to  be  created  by  a  few  arbitrary  slopes,  curves,  and 
angles  on  parchment.  Eight  and  wrong,  for  governments, 
individuals,  and  societies,  for  cities  and  citizens,  are  eternal 
and  immutable. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  patience  with  the  notion  that 
we  hold  our  liberties  as  grants.  We  do  not  like  to  be  sent 
to  rummage  in  the  dark  and  dusty  cabinets  of  old  state 
papers,  and  to  decipher  old  worm-eaten  parchments,  in  order 
to  find  out  what  our  liberties  are,  and  what  is  the  authority 
by  which  Ave  may  legitimate  them.  The  charter,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  we  legitimate  our  rights,  is  no  charter  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  but  one  which  God  Almighty  has 
engrossed  on  the  human  heart.  The  Magna  Charta,  to 
which  we  appeal,  is  no  grant  forced  from  King  John,  Kins 
Edward,  King  Harry,  King  William,  nor  any  other  king, 
from  no  hierarchy,  no  aristocracy,  from  no  democracy  or 
conventions  of  the  people,  but  that  which  God 'gave  us, 
when  he  made  us  men,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  men. 
We  consult  no  constitution  to  learn  what  our  rights  and 
duties  are,  but  the  constitution  of  human  nature  itself.  And 
all  constitutions  which  do  aught  but  faithfully  transcribe 
that,  we  declare  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  We 
are  free,  not  because  the  king  wills,  not  because  it  is  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  nobility,  not  because  the  priesthood 
grants  permission,  not  because  the  people  in  convention  or- 
dain, but  because  we  are  men.  It  is  not  a  privilege  of 
American  citizenship,  but  a  right  of  universal  Humanity. 

By  assuming  this  position,  democracy  gains  a  vantage 
ground  for  Humanity.  If  we  hold  our  rights  not  by  virtue 
of  compacts,  grants,  or  decrees  of  conventions,  then  we  hold 
them  by  virtue  of  our  human  nature.  Our  rights  and 
duties  belong  to  us  as  men,  as  human  beings.  Then  all  who 
are  men,  human  beings,  have  the  same  rights  and  duties. 
If  all  have  the  same  rights  and  duties,  then,  in  matter 
of  right  and  duty,  all  men  are  equal.  Hence,  the  grand, 
the  thrilling,  tyrant-killing  doctrine  of  equality, — the  doc- 
trine THAT  MAN  MEASURES  MAN  THE  WORLD  OVER.     Men  may 

be  diverse  in  their  tastes,  dispositions,  capacities,  and  ac- 
quirements ;  but  so  long  as  they  all  have  the  same  rights 
and  the  same  duties,  so  long  it  may  be  affirmed  of  them 
with  truth,  that  they  are  equal  one  to  another,  in  all  respects 
in  which  equality  does  not  tend  to  lose  itself  in  identity. 
This  doctrine  will  not  remain  unfruitful. 
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If  all  men  have  equal  rights  and  duties  as  individuals, 
then  is  society  bound  to  treat  them  as  equals.  If  she  exalt 
one  or  depress  another,  confer  a  favor  on  this  one  and  not 
on  that,  place  one  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  rights  or  the  performance  of  his  duties 
than  another,  then  is  she  partial,  and  therefore  unjust, 
therefore  illegitimate;  then  does  she  disturb  the  original 
equality,  which  God  established  between  man  and  man,  and 
therefore  does  she  become  an  usurper,  to  be  driven  back  to 
her  legitimate  province.  This  rule  is  broad  ;  it  reaches  far, 
but  society  will  one  day  observe  it. 

No  government  or  society  has  ever  yet  respected  this 
equality.  In  the  Grecian  and  Roman  city,  the  individual, 
as  we  have  seen,  counted  for  nothing.  There  were  munic- 
ipal rights,  but  no  rights  of  man.  The  city  might  do  what 
it  pleased.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  all  aristo- 
cratic and  monarchical  governments.  All,  like  the  English 
parliament,  have  called  themselves  omnipotent,  have  usurped 
all  the  rights  of  man,  and  claimed  them,  as  their  own  prop- 
erty. Claiming,  as  their  own  property,  all  possible  rights 
susceptible  of  being  exercised  by  individuals,  they  iiave 
claimed,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  the  right  to  parcel 
out  the  exercise  of  these  rights  to  individuals  or  to  corpora- 
tions, as  they  pleased.  Plence  privilege,  a  private  law,  by 
which  authority  confers  a  special  favor,  or  grants  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation  the  right  to  do  what  he  or  it  had 
not  the  right  to  do  before,  or  exempts  him  or  it  from  a  duty, 
which  was  previously  obligatory.  Authority,  under  the 
character  of  a  privilege,  confers  on  this  man  the  exclusive 
right  of  baking  all  the  bread  for  a  given  number  of  people, 
upon  that  one  the  right  to  distil  corn  into  whiskey,  upon 
this  company  the  exclusive  right  to  buy  and  sell  slaves,  and 
upon  that  one  the  right  to  traffic  at  a  certain  place  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  foreign  productions,  upon  this  one  the  right 
to  wear  a  certain  ribbon  or  garter,  and  of  receiving  the 
income  of  certain  lands  or  offices.  We  need  not  be  par- 
ticular on  this  head.  Society  is  and  ever  has  been  filled, 
and  covered  over,  with  privileges  of  every  name  and  nature. 
Our  first  emotion,  on  contemplating  this  immense  system 
of  privilege,  which  has  grown  up  through  successive  ages,  is 
that  of  indignation.  We  go  even  so  "far  as  to  rail  at  the 
privileged,  and  to  charge  the  whole  to  their  selfishness  and 
rapacity.  But  after  a  while,  after  having  penetrated  more 
deeply  into  the  matter,  we  calm  ourselves,  and  suppress  our 
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wrath  and  indignation.  The  evil  lies  not  at  the  door  of  the 
privileged  alone.  Few,  at  least  not  many,  of  the  unprivi- 
leged would  have  refused  to  accept  these  privileges,  had 
they  been  offered  them.  Of  those  who  declaim  against 
privilege  now,  not  the  smallest  half  do  it  somewhat  on  the 
principle  that  the  fox  declaimed  against  the  grapes.  The 
error  is  not  in  the  privileged,  the  evil  is  not  in  the  fact  that 
one  set  of  men  rather  than  another  enjoy  the  privileges; 
but  in  the  fact  that  authority  ever  presumed  to  have  any 
privileges  to  grant,  any  favors  to  confer.  The  evil  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  privileges  have  been  conferred,  but  in  the 
fact  that  governments  have  been  allowed  to  usurp,  and 
hold  as  their  own,  all  the  rights  of  the  people  as  individuals. 
Having  usurped  these  rights,  having  robbed  them  from 
individuals,  governments  could,  perhaps,  do  no  better  than 
to  parcel  them  out  under  the  name  of  privilege.  It  was 
only  under  this  name,  only  by  favor,  that  individuals  could 
get  back  some  portion  of  that  of  which  authority  had 
robbed  them.  Unequal  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  whole  mass  of  individuals,  it  was  neverthe- 
less better  to  get  back  something  in  this  way,  than  to  be  left 
entirely  destitute.  He,  who  has  been  robbed  of  his  all  by 
the  highwayman,  can  sometimes  do  no  better  than  to  accept 
back  part  of  the  contents  of  his  purse  as  a  present. 

It  is  true  that  what  was  granted  as  a  favor,  should,  if 
granted  at  all,  have  been  granted  as  a  right ;  but  every  favor 
granted  weakened,  in  the  end,  the  government  which 
granted  it,  and  did  something  towards  raising  it  up  a  suc- 
cessful rival.  Every  individual  who  became  one  of  the 
privileged,  became  one  who  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to 
slavery  again.  When  the  crisis  came  between  him  and 
authority,  he  would  claim  his  privilege  as  his  right,  and 
defend  it  with  his  life.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  modern 
liberty  is  the  natural,  if  not  the  legitimate,  child  of  privi- 
lege. These  special  grants  and  monopolies,  which  are  so 
abhorrent  to  democracy,  have  been  the  means,  or  one  of  the 
means,  by  which  the  mighty  Demos  has  broken  himself 
loose  from  the  grasp  of  the  monarch,  and  become  strong 
enough,  and  wise  enough,  to  demand,  as  his  right,  what  he 
had  formerly  been  proud  and  most  thankful  to  receive  as  a 
boon.  These  special  grants  and  monopolies  have,  in  reality, 
been  victories  gained  by  the  people  over  their  masters,  so 
many  provinces  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  the  usurper. 
The   system    of   privilege,  therefore,  though  founded    on 
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usurpation,  and  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  bearing,  has  been 
the  means,  or  one'  of  the  means,  under  God,  of  carrying 
onward  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  restoring  to  indi- 
viduals, in  some  measure,  the  exercise  of  rights  of  which 
authority  had  violently  dispossessed  them. 

But  while  we  admit  all  this,  while  we  admit  and  even 
contend,  that  during  the  past  under  the  circumstances  which 
existed,  privilege  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  individual 
freedom  was  to  be  obtained,  we  contend  that  Democracy  is 
right,  to-day,  and  in  this  country,  in  asserting  herself,,  as 
"  equality  against  privilege."  For  a  time  privilege  was  to 
be  resorted  to,  as  we  sometimes  resort  to  one  evil  to  cure  an- 
other ;  but  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  that  time  has 
gone  by,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  privilege  has  ceased  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  progress.  Humanity  demands  to-day  her  rights  ; 
she  has  ceased  to  solicit  favors.  She  makes  no  war  upon  the 
privileged  few;  for,  aside  from  their  character  as  the 
privileged,  they  are  her -children  and  equally  as  dear  to  her 
heart  as  any  of  the  other  members  of  her  vast  family  ;  but 
she  proclaims  in  a  voice  which  all  must  hear  and  shall 
respect,  that  all  which  any  one  may,  in  obedience  to  justice, 
enjoy,  he  may  demand  as  a  right,  and  that  he  needs  no  pat- 
ent from  human  authority,  to  empower  him  to  do  whatever 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  all  the  patents  in  the 
worfd  cannot  make  it  just  for  him  to  do  what  in  the  sight 
of  God  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do. 

Democracy,  we  repeat  it,  does  not  declaim  against  men 
for  having  accepted" privileges  when  it  was  admitted  that 
governments  had  them  to  bestow  ;  but  it  tells  governments, 
and  the  people  in  this  country,  as  the  only  government  we 
acknowledge,  that  they  have  no  privileges  to  grant,  no 
favors  to  confer.  They  have  nothing  to  deal  out  to  indi- 
viduals. If  they  have  favors  to  bestow,  will  they  be  good 
enough  to  tell  us  where  they  got  them  ?  Did  they  take  them 
from  individuals  ?  Then  have  they  no  right  to  them.  _  What 
belongs  to  the  individual  can  never  become  the  rightful 
property  of  the  government.  If  it  was  ever  the  property 
of  individuals,  it  is  now,  and  individuals  may  possess  it 
without  asking  permission  of  the  government.  If  the  pow- 
ers in  question  be  not  individual  rights,  the  property  of 
individuals,  then  has  government  no  right  to  confer  them, 
and  the  individual  no  right  to  receive  them.  Governments 
can  confer  on  individuals  no  powers  which  God  has  not 
given  them ;  and,  if  individuals  claim,  by  authority,  that 
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which  is  not  theirs  by  divine  right,  or  do,  under  cover  of 
man-made  law,  what  is  not  authorized  by  God's  law,  they 
are  guilty,  and  must  be  condemned,  if  not  in  the  civil  court, 
at  least  in  the  court  of  conscience.  Governments  have, 
therefore,  no  privileges  to  confer,  and  individuals  have  no 
right  to  ask  or  to  receive  them.  The  government  can  con- 
fer on  one  individual  only  what  it  has  robbed  from  him  or 
from  another.  Has  it  a  right  to  rob  one  individual  for  the 
sake  of  enriching  another  ?  or  is  it  desirable  that  it  should 
first  rob  a  man  of  his  rights,  and  then  give  them  back  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  present,  or  a  privilege  ?  Whenever 
governments  forbid  this  man  to  do  what  he  has  a  natural 
right  to  do,  or  authorize  that  man  to  do  what  he  has  not  a 
natural  right  to  do,  they  assume  the  power  to  readjust  the 
regulations  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  recast  the  handy- 
work  of  God.  We  know  of  no  governments  that  have  the 
right  to  assume  so  much.  We  have  a  profound  respect  for 
the  wisdom  and  governmental  skill  manifested  by  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  our  state  and 
national  governments:  but  we  very  much  distrust  their  ca- 
pacity to'  enter  the  courts  of  heaven  as  cabinet  ministers  to 
the  All  Wise.  It  is  enough  for  even  our  enlightened  gov- 
ernments, in  this  most  enlightened  country,  to  sit  down  at 
the  feet  of  great  "Nature,  as  humble  disciples,  content  to 
learn  and  obey  what  God  ordains. 

The  great  error  of  government,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
has  been,  that  of  counting  itself  the  real  owner  and  sover- 
eign disposer  of  the  individual, — that  of  disfranchising  all 
individuals,  and  then  pretending  to  redistribute  individual 
rights,  according  to  its  own  caprice,  interests,  or  necessities. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  system  of  privilege  is  now  the  great 
aim  of  democracy.  Its  object  is  to  restrict  governments, 
whether  royal,  aristocratical,  or  popular,  to  their  legitimate 
province,  and  individuals  to  their  natural  rights,  and  to 
teach  both  to  perform  those  duties,  and  those  duties  only, 
which  everlasting  and  immutable  justice  imposes.  To  this 
it  steadily  makes  its  way ;  for  this  it  struggles;  and  this  it 
will  ultimately  achieve. 

The  reduction  to  practice  of  the  theory  we  have  now  im- 
perfectly, but  we  hope  distinctly  set  forth,  will  demand 
great  changes,  and  more  changes,  perhaps,  than  any  one  can 
foresee  ;  and  changes,  too,  which  can  be  introduced  at  once, 
in  no  country,  without  violence,  and  probably  not  without 
bloodshed  and  great  suffering.     He  who  pleads  for  justice 
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will  not  be  anxious  to  promote  violence,  bloodshed,  or  suf- 
fering;. There  may  be  times  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
must  be  taken  by  violence,  and  when  a  people  should  rise 
up  and  demand  its  rights,  at  whatever  sacrifice  it  may  be. 
But  there  is  and  there  can  be,  in  this  country,  no  occasion 
for  any  but  orderly  and  peaceful  measures,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  we  have  supposed.  We  must  not  dream  of  in- 
troducing it  all  at  once.  We  must  proceed  leisurely.  Let 
the  men  of  thought  speculate  freely,  and  speak  boldly  what 
comes  to  them  as  truth ;  but  let  the  men  of  action,  men  who 
have  more  enthusiasm  than  reflection,  greater  hearts  than 
minds,  and  stronger  hands  than  heads,  guard  against  impa- 
tience. Practical  men,  men  of  action,  are,  after  all,  the  men 
who  play  the  most  mischief  with  improvements.  Our  prin- 
ciple is,  no  revolution,  no  destruction,  but  progress.  Prog- 
ress is  always  slow,  and  slow  let  it  be  ;  the  slower  it  is  the 
more  speed  it  makes.  So  long  as  we  find  the  thinkers  busy 
canvassing  all  great  matters,  discussing  all  topics  of  reform, 
and  publishing  freely  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations, wre  have  no  fears  for  the  individual,  none  for 
society.  Truth  is  omnipotent.  Let  it  be  uttered;  let  it 
spread  from  mind  to  mind,  from  heart  to  heart,  and  in  due 
season  be  assured  that  it  will  make  to  itself  hands,  erect 
itself  a  temple,  and  institute  its  worship.  Set  just  ideas 
afloat  in  the  community,  and  feel  no  uneasiness  about  insti- 
tutions. Bad  institutions,  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  will 
crumble  away,  and  new  ones  and  good  ones  supply  their 
places. 

We  hold  ourselves  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  de- 
mand reform,  and  who  would  live  and  die  for  progress  ;  but 
we  wish  no  haste,  no  violence  in  pulling  down  old  institu- 
tions or  in  building  up  new  ones.  We  would  innovate 
boldly  in  our  speculations ;  but  in  action  we  would  cling  to 
old  usages  and  keep  by  old  lines  of  policy,  till  we  were 
fairly  forced  by  the  onward  pressure  of  opinion  to  abandon 
them.  We  would  think  with  the  radical,  but  often  act 
with  the  conservative.  When  the  time  comes  to  abandon 
an  old  practice,  when  new  circumstances  have  arisen  to  de- 
mand a  new  line  of  policy,  then,  we  say,  let  no  attachments 
to  the  past  make  us  blind  to  our  duty  or  impotent  to  per- 
form it.  All  we  say  is,  let  nothing  be  dohe  in  a  hurry,  and 
let  no  rage  for  experiments  be  encouraged. 

We  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
We   have   had,  perhaps,   our  turn   with    many  others,    of 
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mourning  over  the  wide  discrepancy  there  is  between  the 
American  theory  and  the  American  practice,  and  days  and 
nights  have  given  to  the  question,  How  shall  the  evil  be 
remedied  ?  The  only  answer  we  can  give  is  one,  perhaps, 
that  will  show  little  more  than  how  ineffectually  we  have 
inquired.  All  we  can  answer  is  simply,  Let  each  man  keep 
at  work  freely  and  earnestly  in  his  own  way ;  let  all  labor 
together,  to  raise  the  standard  of  thought,  to  give  a  higher, 
freer,  and  fresher  tone  to  American  literature  ;  more  purity 
and  rationality  to  our  theology  ;  more  depth  and  soundness 
to  our  philosophical  speculations ;  to  embody  less  of  expe- 
diency and  more  of  Christ  in  our  systems  of  morality ;  and 
withal,  let  there  be  fervent  prayer  for  more  faith  in  God,  in 
Truth,  in  Justice,  in  Humanity,  and  then, — let  things  take 
pretty  much  their  own  course.  The  whole  that  can  be  done 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  Let  reformers  do  all  in 
their  power  to  educate  the  people,  and  through  the  peo- 
ple  THE    GENERATION   TO    COME. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1839.] 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  life,  where  thought  is  ac- 
tive, and  has  scope  to  manifest  itself  in  some  degree,  the 
community  is  divided  into  two  parties  more  or  less  equal  in 
numbers  and  strength.  One  party  may  be  termed  the  sta- 
tionary party,  the  party  whose  object  is  to  retain  things  as 
they  are,  or  to  recall  the  order  that  is  passing  away  ;  the 
other  party  may  be  termed  the  movement  party,  the  party 
whose  leading  object  is  always  to  develop  and  improve  the 
existing  order,  or  to  introduce  a  new,  and,  as  it  hopes,  a 
better  order.  The  members  of  the  first  named  party  are 
usually  that  portion  of  the  community  whom  the  existing 
order,  whatever  it  may  be,  most  favors,  or  who  hope  the  most 
from  things  as  they  are ;  and  consequently  of  those  who 
have,  or  fancy  they  have,  the  most  to  lose  by  a  change:  the 
members  of  the  last  named  party  are,  in  general,  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  the  existing  order  chiefly  falls ;  who 
suffer  the  evils  of  things  as  they  are,  and  of  course,  those 
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who  have  the  most  room  to  hope  that  a  change  will  better 
their  condition. 

They  whom  the  existing;  order  of  things  most  favors  are 
in  most  countries  the  few  ;  they  whom  it  favors  the  least 
are  the  many.  The  interest,  then,  sought  to  be  promoted 
by  the  stationary  party,  is  necessarily  the  interest  of  the 
few  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  many.  Its  object  is 
always  to  secure  or  increase  the  special  advantages  of  the 
few  over  the  many.  It  is  therefore  always  the  party  of 
privilege, — the  aristocratic  party.  The  movement  party  is 
the  opposite  of  the  stationary  party.  Its  object  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  few,  and  to  introduce  as 
great  a  degree  of  equality  as  is  practicable  among  all  the 
members  of  the  community.  It  is  therefore  the  party  of 
equality,  and  consequently,  the  democratic  party.  The  war 
which  is  ever  carried  on  between  these  two  parties,  what- 
ever the  name  it  may  bear,  or  the  forms  it  may  assume,  is 
always,  at  bottom,  a  war  of  Equality  against  Privilege. 
These  two  parties  may  be  found  in  every  country  in 
Christendom  ;  and  in  every  country  in  Christendom  does 
the  war  of  equality  against  privilege  rage  with  more  or  less 
fierceness,  and  with  prospects  of  an  issue  more  or  less  favor- 
able to  the  movement  or  democratic  party.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  Christian  countries,  does  this  fearful  war 
rage  ;  and  perhaps  never  with  more  fierceness  than  at  this 
present  moment.  But  equality  is  stronger  here  than  else- 
where ;  it  has  gained  here  more  than  anywhere  else, — has 
achieved  more  brilliant  and  decisive  victories,  and  conquered 
a  larger  extent  of  territory.  It  therefore  comes  to  the  bat- 
tle with  high  hopes,  and  with  great  confidence  in  its  own 
strength,  and  the  terror  its  name  inspires.  Nevertheless  it 
can  count  on  no  easy  victory.  Privilege  exists  here, — has 
existed  here  from  the  origin  of  our  government, — and  will 
exist  much  longer.  Its  forces  are  numerous,  well  disci- 
plined, well  furnished,  and  liberally  paid  ;  and  they  promise 
to  do  effectual  service  in  its  cause. 

These  two  parties  have  always  existed  here,  and  they 
showed  themselves  very  distinctly  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution.'  The  party  of  privilege, 
the  aristocratic  party,  feeling  themselves  in  the  position  to 
wield  the  power  of  government,  and  of  course  to  wield 
it  in  their  own  favor,  asked  for  a  strong  government, 
— one  capable  of  holding  the  people  in  awe,  in  check, 
in  submission.     The  party  of  equality,  the  democratic  party, 
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on  the  other  hand,  distrustful  of  governments,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  suffered  from  their  abuses,  demanded  a 
weak  government  and  a  strong  people ;  so  that  the  few,  by 
seizing  its  reins,  should  not  be  able  to  make  the  government 
trample  on  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  many.  The 
party  of  equality  triumphed,  so  far  as  the  organization  to  be 
given  to  the  federal  government  was  concerned. 

This  triumph  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  the  party  of  the 
few.  Equality  was  proclaimed,  and  the  death-warrant  of 
privilege  was  signed.  The  partizans  of  privilege  took  the 
alarm,  and  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  save  its  life  and 
prolong  its  reign.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  l^ot 
openly,  avowedly,  directly ;  but  covertly,  indirectly,  while 
professing  and  appearing  unto  the  party  of  the  many  to  be 
laboring  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  They  must, 
while  seeming  to  yield  to  the  popular  voice,  gain  possession 
of  the  government,  and  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
control  its  measures. 

This,  after  all,  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  seemed.  Govern- 
ments cannot  operate  without  funds  ;  consequently,  they 
who  can  control  its  funds,  or  the  sources  whence  it  obtains 
them,  can  control  its  action.  By  connecting  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  government  intimately  with  the  business  operations 
of  the  country,  they  who  have  the  control  of  those  opera- 
tions, necessarily  control  the  government. 

Consequently,  the  first  effort  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
after  their  defeat  in  the  convention,  was  to  bring  about  this 
connection.  This  they  did,  first,  by  funding  the  national 
debt,  and  making  thereby  a  portion  of  the  capitalists  the 
creditors  of  the  government ;  and  secondly,  by  chartering 
a  national  bank,  and  making  it  the  depositary  of  the  govern- 
ment funds,  which  were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  loans  to 
the  business  men.  The  party  of  privilege  became,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  purchasers  of  government  stock,  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  bank  ;  they  became,  therefore,  the  creditors  of  the 
government,  and  through  the  bank,  sustained  by  govern- 
ment funds,  the  creditors  of  the  whole  trading  community, 
and  through  the  trading  community  of  nearly  the  whole 
population  ;  and  therefore  able  to  exercise  over  both  gov- 
ernment and  people  the  all  but  absolute  control  which  the 
creditor  exercises  over  the  debtor.  With  this  control  the 
aristocratic  party  cared  little  for  the  democratic  forms  of 
government  the  people  in  their  simplicity  had  adopted  ; 
nay,  they  became  partial  to  those   forms,  for  under  them 
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they  could  carry  their  measures  into  effect  without  sus- 
picion, and  make  it  believed  that  they  were  approved  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  people  themselves. 

This  was  the  system  early  devised  and  adopted  to  defeat 
the  people,  and  prolong  the  reign  of  privilege.  We  say 
not  that  it  was  wholly  framed  beforehand,  "  with  malice 
prepense,"  nor  that  all  who  supported  it  foresaw  all  its 
bearings.  It  was  doubtless  adopted  in  most  cases  instinc- 
tively, because  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  it  was  adopt- 
ed led  to  it ;  and  because  some  whom  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple respected  supported  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  the 
system,  briefly  given,  adopted  by  Hamilton,  who  thought 
altogether  more  of  guarding  governments  against  the 
turbulence  of  the  mob,  than  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  governments.  Such  was  the  system  sustained  by  the  old 
Federal  party,  and  such,  too,  is  the  system,  unless  we  are 
grossly  deceived,  sustained  by  its  veritable  successor,  the 
modern  Whig  party.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  cur- 
rency question  ;  hence  the  bearings  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury bill.  The  Whig  party,  at  least  "  their  leaders,"  wish  to 
retain  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  party  of  privi- 
lege ;  and  they  are  well  aware  that  they  can  do  this  only  by 
a  national  bank,  which  shall  centralize  the  money  power, 
and  give  it  unity  of  aim  and  effort.  The  democratic  party, 
— the  real  democratic  party,  we  mean,  whatever  its  name, 
— wish  for  an  independent  treasury,  because  it  is  the  only 
treasury  known  to  the  constitution,  and  because  they  would 
emancipate  the  government  from  the  fatal  thrall  of  the 
creditor  influence,  and  enable  it  to  feel  and  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  the  popular  will. 

Here  is  the  great  question  which  now  divides  the  country  : 
— independent  treasury,  and  a  government  free  to  follow 
the  democratic  will,  or  a  national  bank,  and  a  government 
and  people  under  the  dominion  of  the  party  of  privilege. 
The  question  is  one  of  magnitude,  of  immense  bearings ; 
altogether  more  so  than  that  which  induced  our  fathers  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  mother  country.  There  is  a  deeper 
principle  involved  in  the  question  now  at  issue,  than  in  that 
of  the  duty  of  "  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea,"  which  our 
fathers  refused  to  pay.  If  we  had  failed  in  our  effort  to 
resist  foreign  taxation,  we  should  have  been  externally  en- 
slaved ;  but  if  we  fail  in  our  effort  to  resist  the  rechartering 
of  a  national  bank,  and  to  secure  the  independent  treasury, 
we  become  enslaved  both  externally  and  internally.     The 
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reeharter  of  a  national  bank  is  a  regular  installation  of  the 
inoney  power,  as  the  hereditary  sovereign  of  this  country, 
who  cannot  henceforth  be  dethroned  without  one  of  those 
social  convulsions,  of  which  we  have  had  an  example  in  the 
French  revolution. 

"Well,  what  is  the  prospect  ?  "What  will  be  the  issue  of 
this  fearful  and  protracted  war  of  equality  against  privi- 
lege ?  "Which  party  will  win  the  day  ?  As  yet  neither  party 
has  won.  The  battles  thus  far  fought  have  been  very  nearly 
drawn  battles,  and  both  parties  have  felt  it  necessary  to  re- 
tire and  recruit  their  forces.  What  will  be  the  issue,  we 
know  not ;  though  we  have  no  fears  but  the  right  in  the 
long  run  will  triumph.  The  difficulty  of  foreseeing  the  im- 
mediate result  arises  from  the  great  confusion  of  parties. 
On  the  side  of  privilege  are  whole  battalions  who  belong  to 
the  army  of  equality  ;  while  more  than  one  division  of  the 
army  of  equality  is  led  on  by  a  chref,  whose  only  appropri- 
ate place  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  privilege.  This 
confusion  is  disastrous.  "Were  the  opposing  parties  fairly 
drawn  out,  were  there  no  democrats  lighting  for  privilege, 
and  no  aristocrats  pretending  to  fight  for  equality,  the  con- 
test would  not  be  doubtful.  If  all  true  Whigs,  according  to 
the  present  meaning  of  the  term,  were  on  one  side,  and  all 
true  democrats  on  the  other, — were  the  line,  which  separates 
the  two  parties  by  which  the  country  is  now  divided,  drawn 
accurately  between  the  partisans  of  privilege  and  the  friends 
of  equality,  there  would  be  no  engagement ;  the  independent 
treasury  would  be  at  once  established,  and  the  project  for  a 
national  bank  abandoned  in  despair.  For,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  thoroughly  democratic,  and  that  they  have  the  moral 
power  to  make  every  needed  sacrifice  for  the  triumph  of 
democracy.  No  measure,  clearly  seen  to  be  anti-democratic, 
can  stand  the  least  possible  chance  of  succeeding.  No  party, 
not  believed  to  be  democratic,  can  rise  even  to  respectable 
minority. 

Of  this  our  late  elections  have  afforded  us  ample  proof. 
We  do  not  in  this  respect  refer  to  the  successes  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  so  called  ;  for  in  fact  neither  party  has  gained 
much  to  boast  of ;  though  the  Democratic  party  has  gained 
somewhat  since  1837 ;  but  we  refer  to  the  claims  which 
both  parties  set  up.  The  Whig  party,  which,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  old  Federal  party,  modified  merely  to  meet 
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the  new  questions  which  have  come  up,  has  not  been  willing 
to  rest  its  claims  on  the  fact  of  its  being  the  continuation 
of  that  party  ;  but  it  has  called  itself  democratic,  and  chal- 
lenged success  on  the  ground  of  being  more  democratic  than 
the  Democratic  party  itself.  Why  lias  it  done  this,  if  not 
from  the  conviction  that  democracy  is  the  dominant  faith 
of  the  country,  and  that  all  open  and  avowed  opposition  to 
it  must  be  unavailing?  In  doing  this,  has  it  not  said  that 
its  success  must  be  proportionate  to  the  belief  it  can  pro- 
duce that  it  is  the  real  democratic  party  ?  that  to  conquer  it 
must  steal  the  democratic  thunder,  and  swear  that  it  is  Whig 
property  ?  If  so,  it  is  well ;  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  sound  at  the  core,  and  that  nothing  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  any  measure  but  to  make  it  be  seen  to  be  a 
truly  democratic  measure. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Democratic  party,  so  called, 
for  the  last  year,  has  also  testified  clearly  to  the  same  point. 
We  could  say  something  against  the  party  which  has  called 
itself  democratic,  were  we  so  disposed ;  especially  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  it  has  been  twice  so  severely  re- 
buked. The  failures  of  that  party  have  been  entirely  owing 
to  itself.  A  party  really  democratic  is  in  harmony  with  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  and  must  be 
invincible.  But  the  party  which  has  borne  the  name  has 
not  always  been  true  to  the  principle.  Confident  in  its 
numbers,  its  organization,  and  the  prestige  of  its  name,  it 
has  taken  too  little  care  to  be  really  and  truly  democratic  in 
its  principles.  It  had  too  little  respect,  at  least,  the  men 
who  for  a  long  time  gave  it  its  tone,  had  too  little  respect  for 
the  equality  recognized  by  our  institutions,  and  which  the 
people  were  craving  to  see  realized.  In  this  fact  must  we 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  reverses  which  it  has  experienced. 
No  part}'-  ever  fails  or  loses  ground  unless  by  its  own  fault ; 
and  there  is  no  greater  folly,  not  to  say  injustice,  than  for 
one  party  to  attribute  its  ill  success  to  the  intrigues  of  an- 
other. Let  a  party  be  true  to  the  dominant  idea  of  its  coun- 
try, and  its  success  is  as  certain  as  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth.  When  it  deserts  that  idea,  when  it  loses  sight  of 
the  principle  which  makes  the  life  of  its  country,  and  de- 
pends on  something  else  for  success,  it  fails,  and  deservedly 
fails.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  the  party,  calling  itself 
democratic,  had,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  lost  sight  of  the 
democratic  principle  ;  it  had  imbibed  some  of  the  doctrines, 
and  adopted  the  practices,  of  the  party  of  privilege.     And 
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severely,  and  justly  too,  has  it  been  rebuked.  But, — and 
this  is  the  point, — it  bids  fair  to  profit  by  its  rebukes,  and 
henceforth  to  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  democratic 
party. 

The  failures  of  the  administration  party,  not  its  successes, 
are  to  us  the  encouraging  facts  we  witness.  We  say  not 
this  because  we  would  see  that  party  driven  from  power, 
nor  because  we  have  any  apprehensions  that  it  will  be  ;  but 
because  we  believe  that  party  had  in  many  places  become 
exceedingly  corrupt.  The  time  has  not  long  gone  by,  since 
it  was  more  than  the  reputation  of  a  member  of  that  party 
was  worth,  to  be  bold  and  uncompromising  in  the  advocacy 
of  true  democratic  measures  and  doctrines.  We  have  not 
forgottten  the  manner  in  which  it  received,  some  years  ago, 
the  very  proposition  for  an  independent  treasury  which  it 
now  puts  forth  ;  nor  have  we  forgotten  a  certain  proclama- 
tion, which,  for  its  strong  centralizing  doctrines,  surpassed 
even  what  the  boldest  leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party 
would  have  dared  put  forth  under  similar  circumstances; 
nor  the  demoralizing  doctrine  unblushingly  avowed  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  senate,  that  "  to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils  ; "  nor  the  reception  which  was  given  to  the  really 
democratic  doctrines  proposed  by  the  working-men, — doc- 
trines which  are  now,  in  substame,  the  creed  of  the  party- 
We  have  not  forgotten  these  things ;  but  we  do  not  bring 
them  against  the  party  as  it  now  is;  we  refer  to  them  merely 
for  thepurpose  of  showing  that  the  failures  the  party  has 
experienced  were  not  uncaused  nor  unmerited.  The  party 
needed  to  be  checked,  to  be  made  aware  that  it  would  be 
permitted  to  possess  power,  only  on  the  condition  of  being 
thoroughly  democratic.  Its  failures  were  a  needed  disci- 
pline ;  "its  reverses,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  were  neces- 
sary to  purify  its  heart,  and  by  purifying  to  fortify  it, — to 
throw  it  back  on  first  principles,  and  compel  it,  as  it  hoped 
for  success,  to  place  itself  in  harmony  with  the  great  demo- 
cratic idea  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  country.  And 
it  has  fallen  back  on  first  principles ;  it  has  revived  the  old* 
party  lines,  and  brought  on  virtually  the  same  controversy 
as  that  of  '98.  It  has  done  this,  and  already  we  see  the 
good  effects  of  it ;  already  do  we  see  its  strength  increase, 
and  its  prospects  of  success  brighten  ;  and  if  it  will  but 
remain  true  to  the  creed  it  now  avows,  it  must  soon  have 
the  great  body  of  the  confederacy  with  it. 

The  true, — we  say  not  the  nominal, — democratic  party, 
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always  relies  with  a  firm  faith  on  principle.  It  is  conscious 
of  its  own  rectitude,  that  its  cause  is  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  ;  and  it  knows  the  people  are  with  it ;  that  the  prayers 
of  all  good  men,  the  world  over,  are  for  it :  and  that  Heaven, 
with  all  its  omnipotence,  stands  pledged  to  give  it  success. 
In  prosperity  it  is  not  elated  ;  in  adversity  it  does  not  de- 
spond ;  but  ever  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  with  a 
serene  brow  and  a  tranquil  pulse.  It  confides  too  firmly  in 
the  power  of  truth  and  justice  ever  to  resort  to  artifice  for 
its  success.  Calmly,  but  distinctly,  it  proclaims  its  great 
doctrines,  which  are  always  the  intuitions  of  the  universal 
reason,  and  doubts  not  that  in  due  time  those  doctrines  will 
embody  themselves  in  institutions,  and  diffuse  their  fragrance 
over  the  whole  earth. 

Into  perfect  harmony  with  this  true  democratic  party,  we 
think  we  see  the  Democratic  party,  so  called,  now  coming, — 
and  therefore  do  we  hope.  If  it  puts  forth  the  doctrines  it 
now  does,  and  adheres  to  them  in  its  practice,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  will,  it  must  secure  the  cooperation  of 
every  man  who  has  democratic  sympathies  and  hopes.  As 
it  presents  itself  to  us  to-day,  it  is  the  true  movement  party 
of  the  country,  forming  the  advanced  guard  of  the  grand 
army  of  progress  now  displaying  its  plumes  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  promising  not  to  lay  down  its  arms  till 
man  everywhere  is  free,  and  the  true  kingdom  of  God  is  es- 
tablished on  the  earth.  It  is  the  party  of  liberty,  of 
humanity,  and  as  such  must  commend  itself  to  every  friend 
of  his  race.  If  it  fulfil  its  present  promises,  it  will  realize 
a  truly  democratic  society ;  enlist  religion,  art,  science, 
literature,  philosophy,  on  its  side,  and  prove  to  the  world 
that  man  can  be  really  great  and  good  only  where  the  people 
are  sovereign. 

The  result  of  late  elections  and  the  present  aspect  of  parties, 
teach  us  forcibly  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  great 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions. 
Our  present  embarrassments,  so  far  as  concerns  federal  poli- 
tics, arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party,  which 
came  into  power  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  gradually  came  to 
adopt  the  principles  avowed  by  the  party  over  which  it  had 
triumphed.  At  the  close  of  the  war  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  Republican  party  were  to  the  centralizing  doctrines  of 
the  Federal  party.  The  amalgamation  of  the  two  parties, 
which  followed  soon  after,  was  brought  about  not  by  the  fact 
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that  Federalists  became  Republicans,  but  by  the  fact  that 
Republicans  became  Federalists.  Here  is  the  source  of  our 
difficulties, — difficulties  which  can  be  surmounted  only  by 
going  back  to  the  principles  of  '98,  and,  in  federal  politics, 
planting  ourselves  firmly  on  the  doctrine  of  state  rights. 
We  must  revive  true  federalism,  and  recall  the  federal 
government  to  the  few  specific  objects  for  which  the  states 
in  their  sovereign  capacity  instituted  it.  Let  this  be  done 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  every  old  Jeffersonian  Repub- 
lican, every  young  man  who  comprehends  the  theory  of  the 
federal  government,  must  and  will  rally  to  its  support.  If 
it  does  not  do  this,  it  will  fail,  and  justly. 

In  the  states  themselves,  the  party  must  become  really  and 
truly  democratic.  It  must  go  for  the  whole  people ;  against 
all  monopolies  ;  against  all  exclusive  privileges ;  against  all 
aristocratic  measures  ;  and  in  favor  of  mild  and  equal  laws  ; 
in  favor  of  equal  rights  ;  in  favor  of  education,  literature, 
art,  and  philosophy.  It  must  plant  itself  on  the  primitive 
fact,  that  all  men  are  born  essentially  equal,  and  that  there 
is  something  divine  in  every  man.  It  must  be  ever  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  sympathize  with  the  oppressed,  with  all  who 
are  struggling  for  their  rights.  It  must  be  hio-h-toned  and 
moral  ;  confiding  in  the  people,  and  still  more  in  the  immor- 
tal vigor  of  truth  and  justice. 

Then  its  triumph,  though  it  may  not  be  to-day,  nor  to- 
morrow, is  certain  ;  and  its  triumph  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
country, — to  the  world. 

But  in  order  to  succeed,  the  democratic  party  must  bear 
in  mind  that  its  hopes  of  success  should  rest  on  the  fact,  that 
it  rallies  around  a  principle  which  is  planted  deep  in  the 
human  heart,  and  in  the  triumph  of  which  entire  humanity 
is  interested.  The  masses  are  moved  only  by  great  and  ever- 
lasting principles,  which  touch  every  individual  of  the  race. 
Parties,  merely  as  parties,  are  nothing  to  the  masses  ;  indi- 
viduals, as  simple  individuals,  are  nothing  to  them.  A 
Clay,  a  "Webster,  a  Van  Buren,  a  Calhoun,  are  nothing  to 
them,  any  further  than  they  are  the  impersonations  of  great 
principles.  Show  them  that  this  or  that  man  embodies  in 
himself  the  cause  of  the  millions,  that  in  raising  him  to  office 
the  cause  of  the  millions  is  secured,  and  then  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  cause  does  he  become  of  importance  ;  and  it 
is  only  then  that  he  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  indifference. 
ISTo  matter  how  great  or  how  worthy  a  man  is,  viewed  sim- 
ply as  an  individual,  the  masses  will  not  sustain  him,  and 
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ought  not  to  sustain  him,  unless  he  represents  their  cause- 
This  is  seen  in  literature  as  well  as  in  politics.  What  has 
not  been  said  to  depreciate  Byron  ?  His  character  has  been 
depicted  in  the  most  unfavorable  light  possible ;  and  critics 
and  reviewers  have  pronounced  his  poems  destructive  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  man  and  society ;  they  have  dwelt  long  and 
often  on  the  immoralities  of  which  he  was  guilty;  and  yet 
he  is  the  poet  of  the  age  ;  everybody  reads  him  ;  the  millions 
clasp  him  to  their  heart,  for  they  recognize  in  him  the  poet 
of, humanity  ;  they  hear  him  speaking  out  for  man,  for  free- 
dom, and  declaring  in  tones  that  thrill  through  their  inmost 
souls,  — 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen — deeds)  with  all  who  war 

With  thought; — and  thought's  foes  hy  far  most  rude, 
Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 

I  know  not  who  may  conquer:  If  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 

Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation." 

And  they  claim  him  as  one  of  themselves,  cherish  him  as 
the  apple  of  their  eye,  and  defend  him  as  it  were  with  their 
lives  against  every  adversary  who  would  rise  up  against  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  advantage  of  private  and 
personal  worth,  with  all  the  puffing  and  blowing,  and  heav- 
ing and  tugging  of  critics  and  reviewers,  nothing  can  be 
made  of  Wordsworth.  The  people  do  not  hear  his  voice 
nor  follow  him.  Though  he  sings  of  "  Beggars,"  "  Wag- 
goners," and  "  Idiot  Boys,"  and  in  the  simplest  strains,  his 
song  fetches  no  echo  from  the  universal  heart  of  humanity. 
He  impersonates  no  cause  ;  at  least,  he  impersonates  not  the 
cause  which  is  dear  to  the  millions.  Ever  must  he  live  or 
die  as  the  Poet  of  the  Lakes,  and  experience  the  fate  of  the 
local  and  temporary  objects  he  sings.  In  accordance  with 
the  same  law,  a  Webster,  with  his  almost  superhuman 
talents,  can  wake  no  response  to  his  appeals.  The  people  do 
not  hear  him,  do  not  follow  him,  because  they  do  not  recog- 
nize him  as  an  impersonation  of  their  cause.  A  Jackson, 
again,  carries  the  people  with  him.  When  he  speaks  there 
comes  an  echo  from  all  parts  of  the  republic.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  is  said  against  him,  notwithstanding  the  virulent 
assaults  upon  his  moral  and  personal  character,  upon  his  in- 
tellect, upon  his  acquirements,  upon  his  public  acts,  he 
secures  the  masses,  because  in  supporting  him  they  feel  they 
are  securing  the  triumph  of  their  own  cause.     And  if  Mr. 
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Van  Buren  fail  in  his  administration,  it  will  be  because  he 
fails  to  identify  himself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the 
popular  cause.  Let  him  be  really  and  truly  the  representa- 
tive of  that  cause,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  his 
reelection. 

The  contest  for  men  is  insignificant.  Individuals  are 
nothing, — causes  are  every  thing ;  and  the  man  who  would 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  country  must  be  the  impersonation 
of  his  country's  cause.  Parties,  as  such,  again,  are  nothing, 
—causes  every  thing.  Let  the  standard  of  the  masses  he 
raised,  the  banner  of  equality  be  unfurled,  and  distinctly 
seen  to  wave  over  the  camp  of  any  given  party,  and  the 
masses  shall  rally  around  that  standard. "joyously  enroll  them- 
selves under  that  banner.  Let  there  then  be  no  thought 
about  men,  none  about  parties,  but  let  the  whole  energy  of 
the  soul  be  given  to  causes.  Seize  the  right  cause,  and 
doubt  not  the  right  party  will  gather  round  you  with  the 
right  man  at  its  head.  Ideas  are  omnipotent ;  bring  out  the 
true  idea,  it  will  choose  its  leader,  and  organize  its  party. 
If  the  democratic  party,  so  called,  adhere  to  the  democratic 
idea,  if  it  continue  to  show  that  it  has  in  its  keeping  a  sacred 
cause,  a  cause  dear  to  humanity,  and  which  ought  to  prevail, 
it  may  rest  assured  of  complete  success,  for  the  world  is 
under  the  government  of  justice,  not  of  iniquity. 

If  it  is  asked  again,  Which  of  the  two  parties  that  now 
divide  the  country  will  succeed  ?  We  answer,  We  know 
not.  But  truth  and  justice  reign,  and  they  have  decreed 
that  this  shall  be  the  land  of  freedom  ;  and  the  party  which 
best  represents  the  cause  of  freedom  will  triumph.  The 
party  which  best  represents  this  cause  is,  in  our  judgment, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  party  which  calls  itself  demo- 
cratic.^  Since  it  has  fallen  back  on  first  principles,  it  has 
come  into  harmony  with  the  mighty  spirit  of  freedom  now 
agitating  the  wrorld  ;  and  we  doubt  not  its  ultimate  success. 
Through  it  now  speaks  the  voice  of  eternal  principle,  which 
is  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God  ;  and  when  God  speaks,  who  dare  deny  that  he 
will  be  heard  and  obeyed  ? 


SLAVERY-ABOLITIONISM.* 

[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1838.1 

We  have  not  introduced  this  little  volume  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  it.  It  has  been  too 
widely  circulated,  and  too  generally  read,  to  permit  such  a 
purpose  to  be  either  necessary  or  proper.  The  public  have 
long  since  made  up  their  minds  respecting  its  merits,  and 
are  quietly  giving  it  the  high  rank  it  deserves.  In  our 
opinion,  though  not  wholly  unexceptionable,  it  is  the  best 
book  that  the  present  discussion  of  slavery  among  us  has 
called  forth,  and  the  only  one,  we  have  met,  that  we  can 
read  with  any  thing  like  general  satisfaction.  With  its 
general  estimate  of  slavery,  its  lofty  moral  tone,  and  its  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  rights  of  man,  we  sympathize  with 
our  whole  soul ;  but  some  of  its  special  views,  and  the  traces 
of  a  doctrine  tending  somewhat  to  centralization,  which  we 
here  and  there  discover,  and  of  which  we  believe  the  author 
to  be  unconscious,  we  cannot  entirely  approve. 

We  place  this  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  testifying  in  general  terms  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits,  and  because  it  gives  us  an  occasion  of 
expressing  our  own  views  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  The  subject  of  slavery  is  fairly  before  the  public, 
and  it  must  be  met.  However  much  we  may  regret  its 
agitation  at  this  time,  when  all  thoughts  should  be  turned 
to  the  settling  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation,  we  must 
suffer  it  to  be  discussed,  and  take  part  in  its  discussion.  We 
would  merely  add,  let  it  be  discussed  calmly  without  pas- 
sion, and  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 

We  say  without  any  hesitation,  that  we  are  wholly  and 
totally  opposed  to  slavery,  and  that  we  do  not  consider  it 
any  question  at  all  with  the  American  people,  whether  it  be 
a  good  or  an  evil.  We  believe  that  question  is  decided  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  for  ever  put  at  rest. 
To  attempt  to  prove  that  slavery  is  wrong,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  perpetuated,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  soon  as 
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it  can  be,  is  to  insult  every  true  American's  mind  and  heart, 
and  that,  too,  whether  he  live  lS"orth  or  South  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  We  have  much  mistaken  the  character  of  our 
southern  brethren,  if  there  be  one  among  them,  that  will 
for  one  moment  contend  that  slavery  is  the  proper  estate  of 
a  man. 

That  man  has  no  absolute  right  to  hold  his  brother  man 
in  slavery,  is  but  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  It  can  never  be  right,  no  man  can  ever 
have  the  right  to  do  wrong.  Every  slave-holder,  then, 
ought  to  do  all  lie  can  do  to  rescue  his  fellow  beings,  whether 
black  or  white,  from  the  servitude  in  which  he  finds  them, 
or  to  which  he  may  have  reduced  them.  If  slavery  be 
wrong,  his  duty  is  plain.  He  must,  if  in  his  power,  remove 
it.     Here  is  no  room  for  dispute,  no  need  of  argument. 

Again,  we  hold  that  slavery  must  and  will  be  abolished. 
The  whole  force  of  modern  civilization  is  against  it,  and 
before  the  onward  march  of  that  civilization  it  must  be 
swept  away.  To  this  result  we  do  not  believe  that  our 
southern  brethren  are  opposed.  Some  of  them  may  believe 
that  slavery  is  fixed  upon  them  for  ever,  may  believe  that 
its  abolition  is  impossible,  and  therefore  may  undertake  to 
invent  good  reasons  for  its  continuance  ;  but  secretly  none 
of  them  love  it,  and  the  immense  majority  of  them  would 
rejoice  to  be  rid  of  it. 

But  while  we  contend  that  slavery  is  wrong,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  hold  slaves,  and  that  the  slave-holder  ought  to 
labor  with  all  his  power  for  its  abolition,  we  do  not  agree 
with  our  friends  the  abolitionists,  in  denouncing  slave- 
holders, and  in  declaring  that  no  slave-holder  can  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Reformers  should  war  against  systems,  not  against 
men.  Paul  was  always  careful  to  have  it  understood,  that 
he  did  not  "  wrestle  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  For  ourselves,  we  have  learned  that  men  may 
profit  by  institutions  opposed  to  the  best  good  of  humanity, 
without  necessarily  being  bad  men.  Many  practices,  which, 
in  one  view  of  the  case,  strike  us  as  altogether  wrong,  in 
another  point  of  view,  appear  to  us  as  excusable,  if  not  even 
as  justifiable.  The  older  we  grow,  the  more  we  see, — we 
speak  personally, — the  less  and  less  are  we  disposed  to  be 
censorious.  The  world  is  not  all  wrong,  every  thing  is  not 
out  of  place,  and  every  man  is  not  a  devil.     Thank  God ! 
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we  every  day  acquire  fresh  faith  in  human  virtue;  and 
while  we  bate  nothing  in  our  zeal  or  efforts  for  progress, 
we  become  able  to  look  with  more  and  more  complacency 
on  the  world,  and  to  feel  that,  of  all  God's  prophets,  we  are 
not  the  only  one  that  is  left  alive.  There  are  more  than  we 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

If  slave-holding  were  purely  an  individual  act,  we  confess, 
we  should  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  slave-holder's  being  a 
good  man,  save  at  the  expense  of  his  intelligence.  But 
slave-holding,  in  our  southern  states,  for  instance,  is  not  an 
individual  but  a  social  act.  Slavery  is  not  an  individual  but 
a  social  institution,  and  society,  not  the  individual  conscience 
alone,  is  responsible  for  it.  '  The  question  is  not,  Is  slave- 
holding  wrong  ?  but,  Can  a  man  who  adheres  to,  and  at- 
tempts to  profit  by  a  wrong  social  institution,  be  a  good 
Christian  man  ?  Must  he  necessarily  be  a  sinner  ?  This  is 
the  question,  and  we  wish  our  moralists  and  divines  would 
answer  it.  It  is  an  important  case  of  conscience,  and  reaches, 
perhaps,  further  than  we  are  ordinarily  aware  of.  Society 
always  has  been,  and  everywhere  is,  imperfect.  All  its  in- 
stitutions are  more  or  less  imperfect,  more  or  less  in  oppo- 
sition to  absolute  justice.  We  may  all  of  us  be  getting  our 
living  to-day  by  means  of  institutions,  as  unjust  in  them- 
selves as  abolitionists  have  shown  slavery  to  be.  #  If  no  man 
who  adheres  to,  or  profits  by,  a  wrong  social  institution,  can 
be  a  good  man,  that  is,  a  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  with 
the  upholders  of  monarchy,  hereditary  nobility,  corrupting 
hierarchies,  with  Mahometans,  Brahmins,  all  who  live  in  an 
imperfect  social  state,  and  profit  by  unjust  social  institu- 
tions ?  Nay,  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves :  for  who  of 
us  has  any  thing  which  we  can  say  positively  hascome  into 
our  possession  without  the  aid  of  any  wrong  social  institu- 
tion 3  We  should,  it  seems  to  us,  view  with  suspicion  all 
rules  of  judgment,  which  in  their  operation  must  overstock 
hell,  and  leave  heaven  an  unpeopled  desert. 

For  ourselves,  we  ask  no  questions  of  the  slave-holder 
that  we  do  not  of  any  other  man.  Is  the  slave-holder  faith- 
ful to  all  his  engagements,  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  private 
virtues?  Does  he  cultivate  piety  towards  God  and  love  to 
man?  Does  he  make  slavery  as  light  a  burden  as  he  can ; 
that  is,  does  he  treat  his  slaves  with  kindness  and  respect? 
Does  he  inquire  into  the  character  of  his  social  institutions, 
and  do  what  he  can  to  perfect  them  ?  If  so,  we  must  call 
him  a  good  Christian.     We  know  the  abolitionists  may  say, 
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that  it  is  his  duty  to  free  his  slaves  at  once  ;  and  so  should 
we,  if  it  depended  on  his  individual  will  whether  he  should 
free  them  or  not.  But  this  matter  of  freeing  the  slaves  is 
a  matter  for  the  community,  rather  than  the  individual 
slave-holder.  As  a  member  of  the  community,  the  indi- 
vidual should  do  all  he  can  do  to  hasten  the  period  when 
the  community  shall  unfetter  the  slave  and  let  him  go  free. 
Before  that  period  he  cannot  free  his  slaves,  even  if  he 
would. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  South,  that  this  is  their  affair  and 
not  ours,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  it.  Is 
the  South  right  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  question,  what 
rights  have  we  at  the  North  in  regard  to  southern  slavery? 
This  after  all  is  the  real  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  unhappily  this  question  has  become  so  entangled 
with  other  questions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  separate 
and  distinct  answer.  Our  own  opinion  on  the  matter  we 
have  hinted  in  a  foregoing  article,  but  we  deem  it  necessary, 
in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  go 
more  fully  into  it,  and  to  state  more  at  large  the  grounds  of 
our  opinion.  We  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  nobody 
can  for  one  moment  suspect  us  of  any  desire  to  palliate 
slavery  or  to  prolong  it.  All  who  know  us,  know  well  that 
we  are  heartily  opposed  to  every  form  of  slavery,  and  that 
our  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  universal  liberty 
to  universal  man, — a  cause  for  which  we  have  made  some 
sacrifiees,  and  for  which  we  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  make 
more  and  greater  sacrilices. 

In  all  that  concerns  their  internal  regulations,  institutions, 
and  police,  we  regard  the  several  states  which  compose  the 
Union,  as  distinct,  independent  communities.  We  are  to 
be  regarded  as  one  people,  as  one  nation,  only  in  the  sever- 
al respects  specified  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  all  other  respects  we  are  not  one  nation,  but  twrenty-six 
independent  nations,  and  stand  in  relation  to  one  another, 
precisely  as  the  United  States  as  one  nation  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  France,  England,  or  Mexico.  We  of  Massachusetts 
have  no  more  concern  with  the  internal  policy  and  social 
institutions  of  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  than  we  have 
with  the  internal  police  of  Russia,  Austria,  or  Turkey. 
Slavery,  then,  in  the  states  is  not  a  national  institution  ;  that 
is,  not  an  institution  over  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  one  people,  have  any 
control.     The  right  of  the  people  of  the  non-slave-holding 
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states,  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  in  relation  to  it  in  Constantinople,  or  in  any 
foreign  slave-holding  state. 

In  one  respect  slavery  may  in  this  country  be  regarded  as 
a  national  and  not  as  a  state  institution.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  allows  slavery  to  form  one  of  the  bases 
of  national  representation.  All  the  states  have  a  legal  right 
to  concern  themselves  with  this  question.  We  of  the  North, 
if  we  choose,  may  undoubtedly  use  all  just  means  to  amend 
the  constitution  so  that  slavery  shall  not  be  represented  in 
congress.  Whether  it  is  desirable  so  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution, is  a  question  of  policy,  which  we  do  not  now  under- 
take to  decide.  Slavery  in  "the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
in  the  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  a  differ- 
ent matter  from  slavery  in  the  states,  and,  for  aught  we  can 
see,  may  constitutionally  be  acted  upon  by  the  congress  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  congress  should  act  upon  it 
in  the  district  and  the  territories,  is  a  question  on  which 
good  men  will  differ.  For  our  own  part,  we  wish  slavery, 
when  abolished,  to  be  abolished  by  a  concert  of  all  the  slave- 
holding  states,  together  with  the  congress  of  the  United 
States."  We  can  see  little  utility  in  abolishing  it  at  present 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and' the  territories.  To  petition 
congress  to  do  it,  is  only  to  petition  congress  to  do  indirect- 
ly, what  all  parties  agree  it  may  not  do  directly,  that  is, 
abolish  slavery  in  the  states. 

Here  is  the  ground  of  the  objection,  which  the  South 
makes  to  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  petitions  by  congress. 
These  petitions  literally  touch  the  question  of  slavery  only 
in  the  sections  of  the  slave-holding  country  over  which 
congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but  really,  and  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  get  them  up,  they  are  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  states  themselves.  Does  any- 
body believe  that,  if  congress  should  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners,  slavery  would  stand  a  year  in  this  country  ? 
Do  not  all  the  abolitionists  believe,  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  by 
congress,  would  necessarily  involve  its  abolition  in  all  the 
slave-holding  states  ?  Is  not  this  also  the  belief  of  the 
South  ?  What,  then,  is  the  true  character  of  the  petitions 
with  which  congress  is  flooded  in  regard  to  slavery  %  Are 
they  not  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  petitions  for  congress 
to  interfere  Math  the  internal  police  of  the  southern  states  ? 
So  the  South  regards  them,  and  on  this  ground  it  opposes 
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their  reception.     Is  the  South  right  in  this  ?     Have  we  a 

right  to  petition  congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  South  Caro- 
lina ?  Have  we  a  right  to  petition  congress  to  violate  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  A  right  to  petition  it 
to  do  indirectly,  what  it  may  not  do  directly,  openly,  avow- 
edly? Yet  we  have  unquestionably  the  right  to  petition 
congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  territories,  and  the  South  have  been  unwise  and  impol- 
itic, to  say  the  least,  in  denying  it.  By  denying  it,  they 
have  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  abolition  that  of  the 
right  of  petition,  which  has  in  reality  no  connection  with  it. 
The  abolitionists  have  by  this  means  been  able  to  make 
themselves  regarded  as  the  defenders  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, a  right  dear  to  all  l^ew-England  men,  from  the  mem- 
ory of  the  struggle  of  their  fathers  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  with  Charles  Stuart.  And  yet,  virtual- 
ly, the  South  are,  in  this  very  controversy,  truer  defenders 
of  constitutional  rights  than  the  abolitionists.  The  aboli- 
tionists are  technically,  literally  right,  and  the  South  tech- 
nically, literally  wrong  ;  and  hence  their  efforts  work  alto- 
gether against  them,  and  recruit  the  ranks  of  abolitionists 
by  thousands.  Abolitionists  never  rejoiced  more  sincerely 
than  they  did  at  the  passage  of  Mr.  Patton's  resolution. 
Congress,  we  believe,  ought  to  receive  the  petitions  as  the 
less  of  two  evils,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  proper  respect. 
But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  people 
of  the  free  states  to  interfere  with  slavery.  What  is  this 
right  ?  How  far  does  it  extend  ?  The  right  of  the  people 
of  the  non-slave-holding  states,  in  relation  to  southern 
slavery,  is  precisely  their  right  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
social  institutions  of  France  or  England.  They  have  the 
same  right  to  labor  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy  or  the 
house  of  lords  in  England,  that  they  have  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  any  of  the  southern  states.  What  is  this 
right  ?  How  far  does  it  extend  ?  In  our  opinion  simply  to 
the  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  question.  As  men,  as 
citizens,  in  this  respect,  of  independent  communities,  and 
therefore  divested  of  none  of  our  natural  rights  by  any 
other  community,  we  have  the  right  to  discuss  freely,  and 
give  our  views  unreservedly,  on  all  questions  which  concern 
humanity.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  perfect  right  to  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  monarchy,  to  show,  if  we  can,  that 
it  is  a  bad  institution,  that  it  is  founded  in  usurpation,  that 
it  does  great  wrong  to  man,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished 
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forthwith.  We  may  also  throw  all  the  light  in  our  power 
on  the  means  of  abolishing  it,  and  offer  what  we  believe  to 
be  sound  and  cogent  reasons  for  abolishing  it.  So  of  sla- 
very. We  may  examine  it,  publish  all  the  facts  we  can  col- 
lect respecting  it,  speak,  print,  publish,  in  the  limits  of  our 
respective  states,  fully  and  freely,  our  honest  convictions  of 
its  nature,  tendency,  justice,  injustice,  the  necessity,  the 
duty,  the  means  of  its  preservation  or  removal.  This  we 
believe  is  the  extent  of  our  right  of  interference.  A  step 
further  than  this  contravenes  international  law,  and  en- 
croaches upon  the  rights  of  the  slave-holding  states. 

The  right  here  stated,  and  to  this  extent,  we  claim  for 
ourselves.  We  claim  it  on  the  ground  that  we  are  men,  and 
have  therefore  a  right  to  interest  ourselves  in  whatever  con- 
cerns men,  as  men.  We  claim  it  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
citizens  of  a  state  which  allows,  which  guaranties  free  dis- 
cussion, freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  which  no 
other  state  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  or  seek  to  con- 
trol. This  right  the  South  must  not  presume  to  deny  us. 
While  we  respect  her  rights,  she  must  respect  ours.  If  we 
may  not  interfere  with  her  legislation,  she  must  not  inter- 
fere with  ours.  Moreover,  neither  the  North  nor  the  South 
has  any  right  to  abridge  or  restrain  freedom  of  discussion, 
because  freedom  of  discussion  is  one  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  therefore  older  than  governments,  and  raised  above 
their  legitimate  reach.  The  South  has  erred  in  denying  us 
this  right.  In  doing  this  she  has  struck  a  blow  at  our  inde- 
pendence, made  the  abolitionists,  with  no  great  consistency, 
however,  appear  to  be  the  champions  of  free  discussion, 
and  induced  not  a  few  to  join  them  under  this  character, 
that  never  would  have  joined  them  as  simple  abolitionists. 

Still,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  South  has  never 
intended  to  deny  us  the  right  to  discuss,  in  our  own  way, 
the  abstract  question  of  slavery.  All  she  has  really  intended 
to  do,  is  to  assert  her  right  to  manage  her  internal  police  as 
she  judges  proper,  and  to  deny,  as  a  necessary  inference 
from  this,  our  right  to  interfere  with  it.  The  real  question 
at  issue  between  the  abolitionists  and  the  South  is  not 
whether  slavery  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  whether 
one  state  has  the  right  to  avow  the  design  of  changing  the 
institutions  of  another  state,  and  of  adopting  a  series  of 
measures  directed  expressly  to  that  end  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion. In  all  that  concerns  them  as  states,  these  United 
States  are  as  independent  on  one  another  as  are  England 
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and  France.  France  has  as  much  right  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  police  of  England,  as  Massachusetts  has  in  the  in- 
ternal police  of  South  Carolina.  Slavery  is  unquestionably 
a  matter  which  falls  within,  the  powers  of  the  states,  as  in- 
dependent, sovereign  states.  In  relation  to  this  question, 
then,  all  the  states  stand  to  one  another  precisely  as  foreign 
nations.  The  question  then  comes  up  in  this  shape  :  Have 
we  the  right  to  avow  the  design,  and  to  adopt  measures  to 
control  the  internal  legislation  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  The 
question  needs  no  answer.  Everybody  knows  that  we  have 
not,  at  least  so  long  as  we  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
that  nation. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  nature  of  the  question,  that  the  ac- 
tual interference  is  by  individual  citizens  and  not  by  the 
state.  What  the  state  is  prohibited  from  doing,  it  can  never 
be  lawful  for  the  citizens  to  do.  Interference  in  the  affairs 
of  foreigners  is  as  unlawful  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
citizens  as  of  states.  Who  will  pretend  that  La  Fayette 
had  any  more  right  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  between  this 
country  and  England,  than  France  herself  had?  And  who 
will  pretend  to  justify  La  Fayette's  interference  by  inter- 
national law  ?  France  was  at  peace  with  England,  and  La 
Fayette,  as  a  subject  of  France,  was  bound  to  keep  that 
peace.  We  adduce  not  this  case  to  censure  La  Fayette, 
whose  chivalrous  aid  to  the  cause  of  American  independence 
we  appreciate  as  highly  as  do  any  of  our  countrymen,  but 
simply  to  show  that  the  obligations  of  the  state  bind  the 
citizen.  Our  Canadian  neighbors  are  now  in  a  quarrel.  Has 
this  nation  a  right  to  interfere  in  that  quarrel  ?  Certainly 
not  under  its  existing  treaty  obligations  to  England.  It 
may  side  with  the  Canadians,  but  not  without  involving  it- 
self in  a  war  with  England.  Its  duty,  if  it  would  preserve 
its  peace  relations  with  England,  is  to  remain  neutral.  Is 
not  the  duty  of  the  citizens  the  same?  Can  an  American 
citizen  take  up  for  the  Canadians,  without  losing  his  charac- 
ter of  American  citizen,  and  forfeiting  the  protection  of 
American  laws? 

If  the  individual  citizen  may  do  in  relation  to  an  inde- 
pendent state,  what  the  state  may  not  do,  the  consequences 
are  not  difficult  to  be  foreseen.  If  the  citizens  of  this  state 
may  associate  to  do  what  the  state  itself  may  not  do,  all  that 
is  requisite  to  enlist  the  whole  force  of  the  state  in  that 
which  it  is  unlawful  for  the  state  to  do,  is  to  waive  the 
state,  and  band  all  the  citizens  together  into  what  shall  be 
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called  a  voluntary  association.  If  half  a  dozen  citizens  may 
unite  in  an  abolition  society,  pledged  to  emancipate  the 
slaves,  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  may  do  it.  And  when  all 
the  citizens  of  the  state  have  thus  formed  themselves  into  an 
association,  what  is  that  association  but  the  state  under  a 
different  name  ?  The  interference  of  such  an  association 
would  be  as  efficient,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  the  state  it- 
self. And  if  the  citizens  of  a  state  may  thus  lawfully  as- 
sociate for  changing  the  institutions  of  foreign  nations,  we 
#sk,  what  security  can  one  foreign  nation  ever  have  in  re- 
lation to  another  ?  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  nations,  that  citizens  or  subjects  observe 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  engagements  of  their  respective 
governments.  The  abolitionists  themselves  were  of  this 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  interference  of  our  citizens  in.  the 
affairs  of  Texas. 

Nor,  again,  will  it  do  to  say  that  slavery  is  an  institution 
of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  we  may  claim  the  right 
of  interfering  with  it  without  claiming  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  whole  internal  police  of  foreign  nations. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not  an  institution  peculiar  in  its  kind. 
Something  similar  to  it  is  found  in  every  state,  in  which  the 
law  makes  any  discrimination  between  individual  citizens. 
The  principle  which  legitimates  southern  slavery  may  be 
found  incorporated,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  into  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  In  every 
state  in  which  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  eligibility,  as  in 
this  state,  or  in  which  the  law  presumes  to  say  who  may  and 
who  may  not  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  in  which 
there  are  monopolies  or  exclusive  privileges  recognized  by 
law,  there  is  the  seminal  principle  of  slavery.  But  waive 
this,  as  not  essential  to  our  argument.  In  the  next  place, 
we  say  we  have  no  right  to  make  any  inquiry  concerning 
the  institutions  of  foreign  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining which  of  them  we  have  or  have  not  the  right  of  un- 
dertaking to  abolish.  We  cannot  do  this  without"  denying 
the  independence  of  the  nation  in  question.  Do  we  ac- 
knowledge South  Carolina,  for  instance,  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  state  ?  Do  we  acknowledge  her  sovereignty 
to  be  absolute,  so  far  as  not  limited  by  "the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  ?  Then  what  right  have  we  to  take  the 
revision  of  her  doings  ?  Can  we  do  this  without  virtually 
denying  her  sovereignty  ?  Can  we  deny  her  sovereignty 
without  giving  her  just  cause  of  offence  ?     And  when  we 
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admit  her  sovereignty,  do  we  not  acknowledge  her  right  to 
establish  such  institutions  as  she  pleases  ?  If  then  she 
pleases  to  establish  slavery,  is  it  not  her  affair,  and  one  of 
which  we  have  debarred  ourselves,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  her  sovereignty,  from  taking  any  cognizance  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  slavery  is  unjust,  that  no  state 
lias  the  right  to  establish  an  unjust  institution  ;  therefore, 
South  Carolina  has  no  right  to  establish  slavery.  Grant  it. 
What  then  %  Who  has  the  right  to  determine  the  question, 
as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  institution,  South  Caro- 
lina or  we  ?  If  she  be  an  independent  state,  she  has  the 
right  to  be  her  own  judge  as  to  the  rectitude  of  her  decis- 
ions. She  is  not  accountable  to  us,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  araign  her  before  our  tribunal.  If  we  believe  her  decis- 
ion unjust,  we  may  undoubtedly  tell  her  so  ;  but  so  long  as 
we  admit  her  independence,  we  must  speak  to  her  as  an 
equal,  not  as  a  culprit.  We  must  concede  her  right  to  judge 
for  herself;  we  must  disavow  the  right,  and  the  intention, 
of  dictating  to  her;  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
simple  statement  of  our  reasons,  as  one  man  may  state  to 
another  man  his  reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  him  in  opin- 
ion. If,  however,  instead  of  doing  this,  we  begin  by  for- 
mally declaring  her  in  the  wrong,  by  denouncing  her  as 
awfully  wicked,  by  stirring  up  wrath  and  indignation  against 
her,  by  solemnly  pledging  ourselves  not  to  cease  our  exer- 
tions till  we  have  compelled  her  to  reverse  her  decision, 
and  by  adopting  all  the  measures  in  our  power  which  we 
believe  conducive  to  that  end,  do  we  not  then  fail  to  treat 
her  as  an  independent  state,  refuse  to  acknowledge  her 
right  to  judge  for  herself,  and  are  we  not,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  waging  war  against  her  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  do  not 
question  the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  of  the  North 
have  made  a  compact  with  the  South,  by  which  we  are 
debarred  from  interfering  with  slavery.  We  find  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  no  such  compact.  None 
such  in  fact  was  needed.  Slavery  exists  in  the  states  by 
virtue  of  no  constitutional  guaranty,  but  solely  by  virtue  of 
state  sovereignty.  The  question  in  relation  to  it  stands 
precisely  as  it  did  before  the  formation  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  we  have  precisely  the  same  rights,  and  only 
the  same  rights,  of  interference  with  it  that  we  should  have 
had,  had  no  national  government  ever  been  formed.     The 
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states  are  older  than  the  Union,  and  they  retain  in  their 
own  hands  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  not,  in  so  many 
words,  conceded  to, the  Union.  Now  as  the  disposition  of 
slavery  is  not  conceded  to  the  Union,  it  belongs,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  the  states.  By  belonging  to  them  it  stands  pre- 
cisely as  it  did  before  the  Union  was  consummated.  As 
the  states  before  the  Union  were  so  many  independent 
nations,  the  question  of  slavery  in  them  is  to  be  treated 
solely  as  a  question  between  foreign  nations.  Interference 
with  it  in  one  state  by  the  citizens  of  another  state  is  to  be 
regulated  by  international,  and  not  by  constitutional  law. 
Had  the  Union  not  been  effected,  everybody  knows  that 
efforts  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to  free  the  slaves  in 
South  Carolina,  efforts  begun  and  carried  on  with  express 
reference  to  that  end,  would  have  been  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  especially  if  accompanied  with  perpetual 
denunciation  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  their  very  character 
threatening  to  disturb  her  internal  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Now  this,  which  would  have  been  true  without  the  Union, 
we  contend,  is  true  under  it.  The  South,  we  think,  must 
therefore  place  her  defence  on  the  ground  of  state 
sovereignty.  It  is  as  striking  against  state  sovereignty, 
as  denying  the  independence  of  the  several  states,  as 
claiming  for  the  citizens  of  one  state  jurisdiction  over 
the  legislation  of  another,  that  we  view  the  proceedings  of 
abolition  societies  with  suspicion  and  alarm.  To  say  the 
least,  they  assert  the  justice  of  a  species  of  propagandism, 
which,  if  admitted,  must  strike  at  all  national  independency, 
and  which  will  not  fail  to  disturb  the  peaceful  intercourse 
of  nations,  embroil  them  in  war,  and  deluge  the  earth  in 
blood.  He  who  comes  forth  as  the  champion  of  liberty 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  under  no  less  obligation  to 
defend  the  rights  of  communities,  than  he  is  the  rights  of 
individuals.  lie  who  loves  America,  and  would  live  and 
die  for  American  liberty,  should  look  well  before  he  adopts 
a  course  which  may  embroil  the  several  states  in  a  civil  war, 
or  in  the  end  change  the  relations  which  now  subsist  between 
the  national  government  and  that  of  the  several  states. 
Liberty  is  as  much  interested  in  maintaining  inviolate  the 
rights  of  the  national  government,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
especially  of  the  several  states  which  compose  the  Union, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  she  is  in  freeing  the  slave.  In  the 
measures  the  abolitionists  adopt,  there  is  a  deeper  question 
involved  than  that  of  negro  slavery.     All  who  are  accus- 
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toraed  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things,  may  see  that  it 
is  a  question  of  no  less  magnitude  than  that  of  changing  the 
whole  structure  of  the  government  of  this  country,  and  pos- 
sibly that  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  whole  American 
people.  When  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  citizens  are 
banded  together  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  independent 
communities  in  the  holy  name  of  freedom  herself,  we  con- 
fess we  are  not  a  little  alarmed  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. One  barrier  leaped,  another  may  be ;  and  when 
communities  can  no  longer  make  their  rights  respected, 
what  can  the  individual  do  ? 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  all  our  fears  are  idle,  all  our 
reasonings  groundless,  for  abolitionists  do  not  propose  to  do 
any  thing  more  than  we  have  conceded  them  the  right  to  do  ; 
that  is,  to  express  freely  their  honest  convictions  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  We  deny  this.  The  abolition  socie- 
ties, as  everybody  knows,  are  not  formed  for  the  discussion 
of  slavery,  but  for  its  abolition.  Their  members  are 
pledged  to  the  "immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  with- 
out expatriation."  Lawyers  may  have  been  consulted,  and 
the  wording  of  their  constitutions  may  be  technically  within 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  we  know,  and  everybody  knows, 
that  the  real  end,  the  avowed  end,  of  their  formation  is  not 
merely  to  give  utterance  to  certain  opinions  on  the  question 
of  slavery,  but  to  effect  its  abolition.  They  are  not  formed 
for  deliberation,  for  discussion,  but  for  action,  and  action, 
too,  within  the  limits  of  states  of  which  abolitionists  are  not 
citizens. 

But  we  shall  be  told  again,  that,  admitting  the  abolition 
societies  are  formed  for  the  abolition  and  not  the  discussion 
of  slavery,  they  do  not  contravene  international  law,  because 
they  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  end  only  legal 
and  constitutional  means,  such  means  as  the  laws  of  nations 
permit  them  to  adopt.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  real  ground 
on  which  the  abolitionists  rest  their  defence.  We  object  to 
it,  because  we  are  not  yet  able  to  perceive  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  means,  in  themselves,  can  legitimate  an  unlaw- 
ful end.  It  is  admitted  that  the  abolitionists  have  no  legal 
right  to  emancipate  the  slaves.  Yet  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  is  what  they  propose  to  do.  They  propose  to  do 
what  the  laws  of  nations  prohibit  them  from  doing.  Are  any 
means  directed  to  that  end  lawful  to  be  used? 

The  abolitionists,  it  will  be  said,  do  not  propose  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves,  except  as  the  effect  of  the  expression  of 
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their  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  We 
question  this  statement;  but  admit  it  for  a  moment.  The 
abolitionists,  unless  they  choose  to  break  with  the  slave- 
holding  states,  to  refuse  to  sustain  the  relation  of  friends  to 
them,  and  to  come  into  open  war  with  them,  are  bound  by 
the  laws  of  nations  to  refrain  from  all  words  and  deeds 
which  will  disturb  their  peace  and  tranquillity,  stir  up  insur- 
rection in  them,  sully  their  reputation,  or  excite  public 
indignation  against  them.  Now  we  may  undoubtedly  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  slavery,  but  not.  so  as  to  produce  any  of 
these  results.  Free  discussion  is  itself  subjected  to  this 
restriction.  So  long  as  we  wish  to  be  at  peace  and  amity 
with  foreign  nations,  we  are  bound  to  treat  all  their  institu- 
tions, as  their  institutions,  with  respect.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  denounce  them,  to  slander  them,  to  speak  to  their 
prejudice,  or  to  injure  them  in  any  way,  because  their  insti- 
tutions differ  from  ours,  or  from  what  we  believe  just,  than 
we  have  an  individual  whose  creed  we  happen  to  disbelieve. 
We  may  reason  against  such  a  man's  creed,  but  we  are 
bound  to  see  that  our  reasoning  against  it  do  not  result  in 
any  injury  to  him.  If  we  should  represent  him  as  one  with 
whom  his  neighbors  should  hold  no  intercourse,  brand  him 
as  a  sinner  of  the  deepest  dye,  hire  editors  of  papers  to  pub- 
lish him  to  the  world  as  such,  and  hold  public  meetings  and 
pass  public  resolves  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  do  not  change 
his  creed  instantly,  he  shall  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
humanity,  we  should  most  assuredly  transcend  our  rights  in 
regard  to  him,  and  give  him  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
us,  Now  the  abolitionists  pursue  a  course  like  this  towards 
the  slave-holding  communities,  and  they  do  this  for  the 
express  purpose  of  freeing  the  slave.  They  may  in  all  this 
be  only  giving  utterance  to  their  honest  convictions  and 
feelings,  but  have  they,  under  plea  of  free  discussion,  a 
right  to  utter  themselves  in  this  manner.  Can  they  do  this 
and  be  in  a  state  of  peace  with  those  communities? 

The  abolitionists  say  they  use  only  moral  and  rational 
means,  merely  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience.  Is  it  so  ?  To  what  kind  of  a  reason  or  a  con- 
science is  denunciation  addressed  ?  Is  it  so  ?  What  mean 
then  these  fifteen  hundred  affiliated  societies,  spread,  over 
the  non-slave-holding  states,  pledged  to  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves?  Are  these  societies'  arguments 
addressed  to  the  individual  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
slave-holder?     What   is  the   rationale  of    this   argument? 
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What  is  its  legitimacy?  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  solemnly  pledged  to  effect 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  are  banded  to- 
gether in  some  fifteen  hundred  societies  ;  therefore  slavery 
is  a  sin  ;  therefore  no  slave-holder  is  a  Christian  ;  and  there- 
fore every  slave-holder  must  immediately  emancipate  his 
slaves  !  We  confess  this  is  a  species  of  logic  that  passes 
our  comprehension.  That  these  societies,  by  banding  to- 
gether the  majority  of  our  population,  may  so  concentrate 
public  opinion,  and  bring  it  to  bear  with  such  force  on  the 
institution  of  slavery,  that  the  slave-holder  shall  feel  him- 
self unable  to  withstand  it,  and  therefore  compelled  to  free 
his  slaves,  is  what  we  can  understand' very  well ;  but  this  is 
neither  a  rational  nor  a  moral  argument  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  A  man  finds  a  loaded  pistol  presented  at  his  breast, 
and  to  save  his  life  gives  up  his  purse  ;  and  the  slave-holder 
finds  the  community  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him, 
and  to  save  his  reputation,  which  he  holds  dearer  than  life, 
emancipates  his  slaves  ;  which  is  the  more  moral  and  ration- 
al argument  of  the  two?  An  army,  organized  and  march- 
ing upon  the  South  to  free  the  slaves  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  would,  in  principle,  be  an  argument  to  the  individ- 
ual reason  and  conscience  of  the  slave-holder,  equally  as 
forcible,  appropriate,  and  convincing,  as  an  associated  mul- 
titude pointing  the  finger  of  scorn,  or  shouting  denuncia- 
tion, and  threatening  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  our  abolitionists  contemplate  no  action 
on  the  subject,  but  the  action  of  truth  and  moral  suasion. 
They  do  contemplate  political  action.  They  let  pass  no  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  of  slavery  before 
the  state  legislatures  ;  and  they  are  constantly  at  work  to 
get  it  discussed  on  the  floor  of  congress.  What,  we  ask,  is 
all  this  agitation  for  ?  Why  is  abolitionism  organizing  a 
political  party  in  the  states  and  the  nation  ?  Why  does  it 
want  abolition  members  in  our  state  legislatures?  Why 
does  it  interrogate  candidates  for  office  as  to  their  views  of 
slavery  ?  Is  there  no  political  action  intended  ?  Give  it  a 
majority  in  congress,  and  will  it  not  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  It  will  at  once  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  the  territories.  Will  it  stop  there  ?  Who 
so  simple  as  to  believe  it  ?  It  will  usurp,  or  alter  the  United 
States  constitution  so  as  not  to  need  to  usurp,  the  power  to 
abolish  it  in  the  states.  What  are  paper  constitutions  in  the 
way  of   a  body  of    men,  women,  and    children,  inflamed, 
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drunken  with  a  great  idea,  and  so  much  the  more  drunken 
because  the  idea  with  which  they  are  filled  is  a  holy  one, — 
what  are  paper  constitutions  in  their  way,  when  they  have 
in  their  hands  the  actual  power  to  advance  ?  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  power  of  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  who 
thinks  such  feeble  barriers  would  arrest  their  progress. 
Their  leaders  might  rush  before  them,  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent might  beg  them  to  pause  ;  but  leaders,  and  the  wise 
and  prudent  are  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  on  will  the 
multitude  press,  sweeping  them  away,  or  trampling  them 
under  their  feet,  to  the  realization  of  the  idea  which  in- 
spires them.  Here  is  the  danger.  Let  the  abolitionists  get 
the  majority  banded  together  in  or  under  the  control  of 
their  affiliated  societies,  pledged  to  the  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  they  will  throw  into  congress  the 
power  to  do  it ;  that  is,  power  to  regulate  the  internal  insti- 
tutions of  the  states  ;  gone  then  is  the  independency  of  the 
states  ;  and  then  goes  individual  freedom  ;  and  then  all 
power  is  in  the  central  government ;  Greece  or  Rome  is 
reproduced  :  the  absolutism  of  the  state  is  established, 
wdiich  merely  preludes  the  absolutism  of  the  emperor.  God 
grant,  that  in  the  honest  and  earnest  defense  of  liberty  we 
dig  not  her  grave  ! 

We  speak  on  this  subject  strongly,  but  we  have  no  fears 
of  being  misunderstood.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
living  that  can  accuse  us  of  defending  slavery.  This  whole 
number  of  our  Review  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
rights  of  man,  not  to  the  rights  of  one  man,  of  a  few  men, 
but  of  every  man.  We  can  legitimate  our  own  right  to 
freedom,  only  by  arguments  which  prove  also  the  negro's 
right  to  be  free.  We  have  all  our  life  long  sympathized 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  we  yield  to  no  abo- 
litionist in  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  needlessly  or  not,  in  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. It  is  not  to-day,  nor  this  year,  that  we  have  pledged 
ourselves,  for  life  or  for  death,  to  the  holy  cause  of  univer- 
sal liberty.  But  every  thing,  Ave  say,  in  its  time.  First,  we 
must  settle  the  bases  of  individual  freedom,  settle  the 
principle  that  man  measures  man  the  world  over,  and  estab- 
lish our  government  upon  it,  and  secure  the  action  of  the 
government  in  accordance  with  it,  and  then  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  make  all  details  harmonize  with  it. 

To  explain  ourselves  ;  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  country 
to-day  is  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  fact.  Hitherto,  the  govern- 
ment, in  point  of  fact,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  business 
men,  who  have  shaped  legislation  to  their  especial  interests. 
We  are  struggling  now  to  get  it  out  of  their  hands, — not 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  business  men, — but  to  hinder 
them  from  having  an  exclusive  control  over  it.  The  busi- 
ness men  form  a  part  of  the  people,  a  large  part,  and  a  re- 
spectable part,  and  we  must  not  wish  to  turn  the  govern- 
ment in  any  respect  against  them  ;  but  we  must  seek  so 
to  arrange  matters,  that  they  shall  share  only  an  equal  pro- 
tection with  all  the  other  sections  of  the  community.  The 
object  is  to  effect  such  changes,  that  there  shall  henceforth, 
in  all  govermental  relations  and  actions,  be  no  classes,  but 
simply  the  people.  This  done,  we  shall  have  established 
the  principle  of  universal  liberty,  and  opened  the  door  for 
eveiy  man  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  entire  freedom, 
under  the  dominion  of  equal  laws.  We  shall  then  have  all 
the  individual  freedom  of  the  savage  state  with  all  the  order 
and  social  harmony  of  the  highest  degree  of  civilization. 
This  is  the  end  to  be  gained,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show 
in  the  articles  which  precede  this. 

Now,  our  danger  is  not  from  an  excess  of  individuality, 
but  from  centralization.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is 
from  the  strength,  not  the  weakness  of  the  government. 
Nearly  the  whole  North  has  a  strong  tendency  to  merge  the 
individual  in  the  state.  The  North  is  enterprising,  fond  of 
undertaking  great  things,  which  are  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  concentrating  the  power  of  masses,  to  be  wielded  by  a 
few  directing  minds.  This  tendency  is  good,  and  springs 
from  noble  qualities ;  nevertheless  it  may,  in  its  eagerness 
to  reach  its  end,  so  centralize  power  that  the  individual  from 
an  integer  may  become  a  mere  fraction  of  the  body  politic. 
It  therefore  needs  a  check,  a  counterbalancing  power,  at 
least  until  the  bases  of  legislation  and  social  action  become 
so  fixed  that  there  shall  henceforth  be  no  danger  that  the 
state  will  swallow  up  the  individual. 

This  check  is  found  in  the  strong  individuality  of  the 
South,  arising  from  the  individual  importance  which  each 
man  there  possesses,  in  consequence  of  being  himself  a  sort 
of  petty  sovereign.  The  southern  planter  keeps  alive  here 
the  very  element  of  individual  freedom,  represented  by  the 
feudal  baron  in  Europe.  The  South,  therefore,  becomes 
the  defender  of  individual  freedom,  as  the  North  is  the 
great  advocate  of  social  freedom.     One  represents  the  indi- 
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vidual  element,  as  the  other  does  the  social  element  of 
human  nature.  Hence  the  North  demands  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, and  the  South  a  strong  people.  The  North  have 
been  Federalists,  the  South  Democrats  ;  now,  if  we  weaken 
the  southern  individuality  before  the  northern  centraliz- 
ation be  fixed  by  laws,  which  leave  the  individual  in  posses- 
sion of  all  his  natural  rights,  we  destroy  the  equilibrium 
between  the  individual  and  the  state,  and  endanger  the 
freedom  of  both.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  regret  the 
present  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  why  we  see 
danger,  not  to  the  Union  merely,  but  to  liberty  herself  in 
the  abolition  movements. 

This  strong  individuality  of  the  South  is  the  effect  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  The  South,  without  slaves,  would 
have  had  the  same  tendency  to  centralization  that  we  have 
at  the  North.  The  cause  of  it  here  is  the  fact  that  no  indi- 
vidual here  feels  himself  of  much  importance  by  the  side  of 
the  state.  Individually  he  can  do  but  little,  and  feels  him- 
self small.  Hence  his  strong  desire  to  lean  on  the  state,  his 
uncommon  fondness  for  associations,  corporations,  partner- 
ships, whatever  concentrates  power  and  adds  to  individual 
strength.  Then  again  our  commercial  and  manufacturing 
pursuits  also  tend  to  make  us  desire  somewhere  the  social 
power  we  can  call  in  to  supply  our  individual  deficiency  in 
strength,  capital,  or  skill.  The  southern  planter  is  a  sort  of 
prince.  Living  in  the  centre  of  his  plantation,  of  his  own 
principality,  absolute  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  number  of 
human  beings,  he  feels  that  he,  individually,  is  a  man  ;  that 
his  rights,  as  a  man,  are  of  too  much  consequence  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  rights  of  the  state.  It  is  true,  he  ought 
to  reflect  that  his  negroes  have  the  same  rights  by  nature  as 
himself,  and  so  he  will  one  day;  but  first" he  must  secure 
his  own  rights.  After  he  has  secured  his  own  rights  as  a 
man,  and  finds  them  no  longer  in  danger  from  the  northern 
tendency  to  centralization,  he  will  perceive  that  he  has,  in 
defending  them,  been  defending  those  of  his  negroes ;  and 
then  he  will  take  up  in  earnest  the  matter  of  freeing  them. 
To  free  them  before  were  of  no  use,  because  before  he 
has  secured  his  own  rights,  there  can  be  no  security  for 
theirs. 

Here  is  the  aid  which  slavery  itself,  through  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  is  made  to  contribute  to  liberty.  Good 
always  comes  out  of  evil ;  and  southern  statesmen  are  nearer 
the   truth   than  we  commonly  think  them,  when  they  say, 
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that  "southern  slavery  is  the  support  of  northern  liberty." 
We  confess  that  as  things  were,  we  see  no  way  in  which 
freedom  could  have  been  established  in  this  country,  with- 
out the  strong  sense  of  individual  freedom  which  slavery 
tends  to  produce  in  the  planter.  "When  the  world  has  be- 
come christianized,  we  shall  support  individual  freedom  on 
the  maxim,  that  "you  are  as  good  as  I;"  but  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  social  and  individual  progress,  we  must  do  it  by 
means  of  this  other  maxim,  "  I  am  as  good  as  you."  Now, 
this  feeling  of  personal  importance,  of  egotism,  if  you  please, 
was  in  no  way  that  we  can  see  to  be  introduced,  but  by 
slavery,  and  without  this,  our  republic  would  not  have  had 
the  checks  and  balances  needed.  The  time  will  come  when 
this  will  not  be  needed,  and  then  slavery  will  cease.  Be- 
fore, it  will  not. 

Another  means  of  saving  individual  freedom,  is  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  states.  Destroy  the  states  as 
sovereignties,  and  make  them  only  provinces  of  one  consoli- 
dated state,  and  centralization  swallows  up  every  thing.  The 
individual  finds  the  government  so  far  from  him,  and  his 
own  share  in  it  comparatively  so  insignificant,  that  he  soon 
comes  to  feel  himself,  individually,  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance, and  when  he  so  feels  he  ceases  from  all  manly  defence 
of  his  rights,  and  loses  himself  in  the  mass.  Now  the  South, 
in  consequence  of  having  peculiar  state  institutions  to  de- 
fend, has  been  the  foremost  in  defence  of  state  rights,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  in  its  plenitude,  so  far  at  least  as 
all  their  internal  affairs  are  concerned.  It  is  because  they 
have  had  slaves,  not  to  be  retained  without  the  supreme 
control  of  all  state  institutions,  that  they  have  been  so  ear- 
nest in  defence  of  state  sovereignty.  There  is  some  analogy 
between  the  relation  a  state  holds  to  the  Union,  and  that 
held  by  the  individual  to  the  state.  The  arguments  which 
defend  the  rights  of  the  individual  defend  those  of  the 
state,  and  those  which  defend  the  rights  of  the  state  defend 
those  of  the  individual.  The  South  may  have  sometimes 
carried  her  doctrine  of  state  rights  too  far,  but  her  repeated 
assertion  of  it  has  done  not  a  little  to  save  American 
liberty. 

Now,  until  we  have  settled  the  controversy  about  state 
rights  and  individual  rights,  it  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  useless 
to  touch  the  question  of  slavery.  As  yet  there  is  no  se- 
curity given,  or  capable  of  being  given,  that  the  slave  will 
be  a  free  man  even  if  declared  free  by  the  laws.     Let  this 
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security  be  obtained  before  you  attempt  to  emancipate  him. 
He  is  now,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  aiding  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  universal  liberty  to  universal  man,  and  when 
the  superstructure  is  reared,  and  the  multitude  throng  its 
courts,  he  shall  appear  in  the  temple  a  free  and  equal  wor- 
shipper. 

Hard  undoubtedly  is  it,  that  liberty  should  be  purchased 
at  the  slave's  expense,  and  we  confess  we  have  no  fondness 
for  the  idea ;  but  less  injustice  is  done  the  slave  than  we 
commonly  imagine.  The  negro  on  a  southern  plantation 
is  unquestionably  a  superior  being  to  the  negro  in  his  native 
Africa.  By  being  enslaved,  he  has  been  elevated,  not  de- 
graded. Degraded  he  no  doubt  is  in  comparison  with  his 
master,  but  his  captivity  shall  redeem  his  race.  The  years 
of  his  bondage  shall  not  be  so  long,  his  labors,  sufferings, 
and  sacrifices  in  becoming  a  civilized  man  shall  be  far  less 
than  ours  have  been.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
past,  it  is  the  settled  order  of  God's  providence,  that  man 
shall  be  saved  only  by  crucified  redeemers.  Man  is  never 
to  receive  freedom  and  civilization  as  a  boon  ;  he  can  ob- 
tain them  only  by  toil  and  struggle  and  blood.  Why  it 
should  be  so,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  providence,  for 
which  we  might  perhaps  assign  some  good  reasons,  but 
which  we  do  not  undertake  to  solve.  The  world  is  full  of 
mysteries,  and  this  is  no  more  dark  and  perplexing  than  a 
thousand  others.     Time  will  clear  it  up. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1838.] 

Mr.  Treadwell  has  attempted  in  this  book  to  settle  de- 
finitively the  whole  question,  as  to  the  right  of  abolition- 
ists to  labor  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  takes 
up  and  professes  to  answer  some  forty  popular  objections 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists.  He  has  done  the 
thing  admirably,  no  doubt,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 

*  American  Liberties  and  American  Slavery,  morally  and  politically  illus- 
trated.    By  S.  B.  Treadwell.     New  York:  1838. 
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his  friends.  But  we  are  sorry  to  rind  that  he  has  mistaken 
entirely  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  paid  not  the  least  at- 
tention to  what  we  regard  as  the  really  weighty  objections 
which  may  be  used  against  abolition  proceedings. 

Mr.  Treadwell  proceeds  through  his  whole  book,  at  least 
so  far  as  we  have  read  it,  on  the' ground  that  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  Have  the  northern  abolitionists  a  right  to 
discuss  the  abstract  question  of  slavery  ?  Now  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  this  way  of  putting  the  question  is  abso- 
lutely unpardonable.  We  have  a  right",  as  men  and  as  citizens 
of  an  independent  state  to  discuss  any  question  and  all  ques- 
tions which  concern  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  to  dis- 
cuss them  freely  and  unreservedly.  There  is  no  limitation 
to  this  right,  except  as  to  the  manner  of  exercising  it.  In 
discussing  any  question  whatever,  we  are  bound  to  show 
•  that  respect  for  the  opinions  and  characters  of  others,  we 
exact  from  others  for  our  own.  Nobody  objects  to  the 
mere  discussion  of  slavery ;  and  anybody  may  advocate,  in 
the  freest  and  ablest  manner  he  can,  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  man,  whether  black  or  white,  to  be  a  freeman. 

We  insist  on  this  point.  The  abolitionists  make  no  small 
outcry  about  the  right  of  free  discussion  ;  they  represent 
themselves  as  the  champions  of  free  discussion  and  they  take 
unwearied  pains  to  make  it  believed  that  the  whole  cause  of 
free  discussion  is  involved  in  the  abolition  question.  Noth- 
ing is  or  can  be  more  disingenuous  than  this.  Abolitionists 
are  in  no  sense  whatever,  either  in  principle  or  practice,  the 
champions  of  free  discussion.  Their  conceptions  of  free 
discussion,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from  their  publica- 
tions, are  exceedingly  narrow  and  crude.  In  their  estima- 
tion free  discussion  is  to  denounce  slavery  and  slave-holders ; 
and  opposition  to  free  discussion,  is  the  free  expression  of 
one's  honest  convictions  against  abolition  proceedings.  A 
man  who  supports  them  defends  the  rights  of  the'mind  ; 
he  who  opposes  them  attacks  the  rights  of  the  mind.  Now 
this  sort  of  free  discussion  is  altogether  too  one-sided  to  suit 
our  taste.  It  is  very  much  like  our  pilgrim  fathers'  respect 
for  the  freedom  of  conscience.  Our  pilgrim  fathers  loved 
freedom  of  conscience  so  much,  that  they  took  it  into  their 
own  especial  keeping,  and  spurned  the  idea  of  sharing  its 
custody  with  others. 

Moreover,  the  abolitionists  do  not,  properly  speaking,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  slavery.  Nay,  it  is  not  their  object  to 
discuss  it.    Their  object  is  not  to  enlighten  the  community  on 
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the  subject,  but  to  agitate  it.  Discussion  is  a  calm  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  not  the  ebullition  of  passion,  nor 
the  ravings  of  a  maddened  zeal.  To  discuss  an  important 
question  we  need  not  the  aid  of  women  and  children,  but  of 
wise  and  sober  men,  men  of  strong  intellects  and  well  in- 
formed minds.  Discussion  is  also  best  carried  on  in  one's 
closet,  at  least  where  one  can  keep  cool;  not  in  a  crowd, 
where  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  by  the  strong  appeals  of  impassioned  orators 
Thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  upon  insanity. 
When  men  have  made  up  their  minds,  when  the  epoch  for 
deliberation  has  gone  by,  and  that  for  action  has  come  ; 
when  their  object'is  less 'to  convince  than  it  is  to  rouse,  to 
quicken,  to  inflame  ;  then  proceedings  Like  those  of  the  abo- 
litionists are  very  appropriate,  and  it  is  only  then  that  they 
are  ever  adopted.  It  is  perfect  folly  therefore  for  the  abo- 
litionists to  talk  about  discussion.  Any  man,  with  his  eyes 
half  open,  may  see  clearly  that  all  this  is  mere  pretence. 
Action,  not  discussion,  is  what  they  demand.  Deeds,  not 
words,  are  what  they  contemplate.  To  agitate  the  whole 
community,  to  inflame  all  hearts,  to  collect  the  whole  popu- 
lation into  one  vast  body,  and  to  roll  it  down  on  the  South 
to  force  the  planters  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  this  is  what 
they  are  striving  to  do.  It  is  the  abolition  of  slavery,  not 
its  discussion,  they  band  together  for,  and  it  is  idle  for  them 
to  pretend  to  the  contrary. 

If  any  proof  of  this  were  wanted,  it  might  be  found  in 
their  treatment  of  every  man  who  adopts  conclusions  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.  '  Do  they  reason  with  him  ?  Not 
they.  They  denounce  him.  They  rush  upon  him  with  the 
fury  of  cannibals,  and,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  them,  destroy 
his  character,  and  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  up 
his  head  in  the  community.  Do  they  answer  the  arguments 
urged  against  them  %  They  %  Mr.  Garrison  stated  in  a  pub- 
licnieeting  in  this  city,  that  the  arguments  adduced  against 
the  abolitionists  had  never  been  answered,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  them  answered.  Discussion  do  you  call  this  ? 
Discussion  !  They  know  better  than  to  discuss  the  matter. 
We  are  right,  say'  they.  God  and  man  are  with  us.  We 
have  a  holy  cause.  Woe,  woe,  to  whosoever  opposes  us  ! 
Mark  him,  friends  of  freedom ;  mark  him,  friends  of  the 
slave  ;  he  is  a  robber,  a  man-stealer,  a  murderer,  and  it  re- 
quires "a  pencil  steeped  in  the  midnight  blackness  of  hell 
to   paint  in  appropriate  colors  the  foulness  of  his    heart. 
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This  is  discussion,  is  it?  The  rights  of  free  discussion  are 
invaded,  are  they,  because  opposition  to  this  method  of  treat- 
ing our  brethren  is  sometimes  shown  ? 

Abolitionists  are  merely  discussing  the  question  of  slavery, 
are  they ?  What  mean  then  their  thousands  of  petitions  to 
congress,  with  their  seven  hundred  thousand  signers,  a  large 
portion  of  whom  are  women  and  children  ?  What  kind  of 
arguments  are  these  ?  What  new  light  do  they  throw  on 
the  question  of  slavery?  What  understanding  do  they  con- 
vince ?  What  conscience  do  they  persuade?  They  are 
merely  discussing  the  question  of  slavery,  are  they  ?  What 
mean  then  these  political  movements  they  are  preparing, 
these  interrogations  they  are  addressing  to  the  candidates 
for  office?  Take  the  following  from  their  official  publica- 
tions : 

"The  candidates  presented  for  your  choice,  will,  of  course,  be  nomi- 
nated either  by  the  whigs  or  democrats.  The  most  prominent  individual 
of  the  whig  party,  and  probably  theirjnext  candidate  for  the  presidency,  is 
a  slave-holder,  president  of  that  stupendous  imposture,  the  Colonization 
Society,  author  of  the  fatal  Missouri  'Compromise,'  and  of  the  slavish 
resolutions  against  the  abolitionists,  lately  passed  by  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party, 
'the  northern  president  with  southern  principles,' has  deeply  insulted 
this  nation,  by  avowing  his  determination  to  veto  any  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  may  be  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  slave  states. 

"No  consistent  abolitionist  can  vote  for  either  of  these  individuals. 
It  does  not.  however  follow  that  he  cannot  vote  for  candidates  for  state 
offices,  or  for  congress,  who  may  be  their  friends  and  supporters.  If  the 
candidate  before  you  be  honest,  capable,  and  true  to  your  principles,  we 
think  you  may  fairly  vote  for  him,  without  considering  too  curiously, 
whether  his  success  might  not  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  is  a  golden  maxim,  '  Do  the  duty 
that  lies  nearest  thee.'  Vote  for  each  man  by  himself,  and  on  his  own 
merits.  If  you  attempt  to  make  your  rule  more  complicated,  so  as  to 
nclude  distant  contingencies  and  consequences,  it  will  be  found  perplex- 
ing and  impracticable. 

"The  independent  course  in  politics,  which  we  have  recommended, 
supposes  great  prudence,  disinterestedness,  energy  of  purpose,  and  self- 
control,  in  those  who  are  to  adopt  it.  May  you  justify  our  confidence 
in  you.  Do  your  duty.  Come  out,  in  your  strength,  to  the  polls.  Re- 
fuse to  support  any  public  man  who  turns,  or  equivocates,  or  conceals 
his  opinions.  Beware  of  half-way  abolitionists,  and  of  men  who  are 
abolitionists  but  once  a  year.  Prove  that  you  do  not  require  the  machin- 
ery of  party  discipline,  to  vote  strictly  according  to  your  professed  prin- 
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ciples.  Do  this,  and  you  will  rapidly  acquire  a  deserved  influence. 
'  Such  a  party,'  as  Mr.  Webster  justly  said,  iu  speaking  of  the  abolition- 
ists, 'will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected.'  Within  the  next  two 
years,  the  friends  of  freedom  might  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  every  free 
state  in  the  Union;  and  no  man  could  ascend  the  presidential  seat  against 
their  will. " 

So  say  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  their  address  to  abolitionists,  an  address, 
by  the  way,  the  least  exceptionable  and  the  best  written  of 
any  abolition  document  we  have  seen.  But  does  this  look 
like  discussing  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  Take  also  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Human  Rights,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Anfi-Slavery  Society : 

"  There  is  but  one  remedy.  Men  must  be  sent  to  congress,  made  of 
sterner  stuff— men  who,  like  Senator  Morris,  of  Ohio,  are  not  ashamed 
to  advocate  the  rights  of  their  constituents.  Doughfaces  have  had  their 
day.  Let  us  keep  them  at  home, — their  proper  vocation  is  to  head  our 
northern  pro  slavery  squadrons,  armed  with  brick-bats  and  stale  eggs. 
State  offices  too,  and  county  and  town  offices  must  be  filled  with  men 
who  will  at  least  show  as  much  zeal  for  the  great  objects  which  the 
'Union' was  intended  to  secure,  as  for  the  '  Union '  itself, — men  who 
will  not  esteem  it  their  duty  to  choke  discussion  and  encourage  mobs  to 
please  the  slave-holders.  We  need  not  debate  this  point.  Every  man's 
conscience  will  show  him  his  duty. 

"What  we  beg  is,  that  duty  may  be  done  in  season.  Don't  wait  till 
candidates  are  before  the  people  and  the  elections  are  at  the  door,  and 
the  lines  of  party  are  drawn,  and  its  wire-work  all  fixed.  Let  your 
voice  be  heard  at  once.  Let  your  determination  be  known,  not  to  sup- 
port any  man  who  will  not  unequivocally  pledge  himself  to  free  discus- 
sion, free  petition,  and  abolition  where  congress  has  the  power.  Let  the  po- 
litical parties  have  this  to  reflect  on  before  they  select  their  candidates. 
No  candidate  ought  to  expect  the  vote  of  an  abolitionist,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  the  affirmative: 

"  '  1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
— for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  nation? 

"  '  2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  so  regulating  commerce  among  the  several 
states  that  human  beings  shall  not  be  made  subjects  of  such  trade  ? 

"  '  3.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union,  under 
any  circumstances,  so  long  as  slaves  are  held  therein? 

"  '  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Hayti, 
and  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with  that  nation  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  most  favored  nations? ' 

"But  they  will  expect  votes  unless  abolitionists  bestir  themselves  in 
time.  Crafty  politicians  always  calculate  on  humanity's  dying  away. 
By  our    'fathers'  ashes'  let  them  be  disappointed  henceforth  and  for 
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ever.  Let  the  abolitionists  meet  in  their  societies,  resolve  on  energetic 
and  up  to -t he-mark  action,  and  publish  their  resolution  in  the  county  as 
well  as  the  abolition  papers.  Such  demonstrations,  in  good  time,  will 
not  be  without  their  effect.  Above  all  things,  let  the  action  when  begun, 
like  the  good  cause  itself,  '  die  away  bigger  and  bigger.'"' 

The  abolitionists  are  merely  discussing  the  subject  of 
slavery,  are  they?  What  have  the  respective  merits  of 
candidates  for  office,  state  or  federal,  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  slavery?  What  has  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hayti  to  do  with  the  merits  of  slavery  ? 
If  abolitionists  are  merely  discussing  slavery,  we  ask, 
what  they  have  to  do,  as  abolitionists,  with  questions 
like  those  here  introduced  ?  But  we  need  dwell  no  longer 
upon  this  point.  Abolitionists  may  say  and  believe  what 
they  will,  but  it  is  perfectly  idle  for  them  to  dream  of 
convincing  any  intelligent  observer,  that  they  are  merely 
discussing  the  question  of  slavery.  As  we  have  said,  their 
object  is  to  abolish  it,  not  to  discuss  it,  and  their  means  for 
abolishing  it  are  not  calm  and  rational  discussion,  but  agita- 
tion, the  agitation  of  the  community,  inflaming  its  passions, 
and  directing,  by  means  of  the  ballot-box,  the  force  they 
thus  collect,  to  bear  directly  on  southern  institutions. 

We  say  again-,  then,  that  Mr.  Treadwell  has  not  stated  the 
real  question  at  issue,  and  his  book  is  therefore  worthless. 
The  real  question  at  issue  is,  Have  the  citizens  of  the  non- 
slave-hold  ing  states  the  right  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  raeas- 
ures — -no  matter  what  measures — intentionally  and  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  the  slaves?  This  is  the 
question.  Have  we  the  right  to  commence  a  series  of  opera- 
tions for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  and  to  prosecute 
them  with  strict  and  sole  reference  to  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object,  over  which  we  have  no  rightful  jurisdiction  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  abolitionists  shrink  from  this  question  ? 
Why  is  it  that, — so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, — they 
have  never  in  a  single  instance  met  this  question,  or  even 
alluded  to  it  ?  Shall  we  say,  because  they  are  conscious  that 
they  cannot  meet  it,  without  being  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  wrong  in  their  proceedings,  and  ought  forth- 
with to  disband  their  associations? 

Doubtless  somebody  must  have  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
slave  question.  Who  is  it  ?  Who  has  the  legal  right  to 
abolish  slavery  ?  The  states  in  which  it  exists,  and  the  sole 
right  to  do  it,  says  the  constitution  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  certain  that  the  abolition- 
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ists,  as  citizens  of  non-slave-holding  states,  have  not  the  right 
to  abolish  slavery.  In  laboring  to  abolish  it,  then,  they  are 
laboring  to  do  that  which  they  have  no  legal  right  to  do, 
even  according  to  their  own  official  confession.  They,  then, 
so  far  as  they  labor  to  abolish  it,  are  acting  against  law,  are 
transgressors  of  the  law,  and  obnoxious  to  its  penalties. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  this. 

This  being  so,  on  what  ground  will  the  abolitionists  jus- 
tify their  proceedings?  Will  they  take  their  stand  above 
law,  appeal  from  law  to  their  individual  conceptions  of 
right,  to  the  paramount  law  of  humanity — of  God?  We 
presume  so.  We  believe  this  is  their  appeal,  this  the  ground 
on  which  they  attempt  to  legitimate  their  proceedings.  Be 
it  so.  In  taking  this  ground  they  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
and  are  either  a  mob  or  a  band  of  insurrectionists.  In 
taking  this  ground  they  justify  all  the  lawless  violence 
against  which  they  have  so  vehemently  declaimed.  If  one 
class  of  the  community  may  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  why 
may  not  another  ?  If  the  abolitionists  may  set  at  nought  the 
international  law,  which  gives  the  slave-holding  states  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  slave  question,  why  may  not  other 
citizens  say  they  have  a  right  by  mob-law  to  prevent  them, 
if  they  can,  from  doing  it  ?  It  were  not  difficult  to  convict 
the  abolitionists  of  preaching  the  very  doctrines  the  mobo- 
■crats  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice.  They  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  think  it  strange,  that  they  have  been  in  but  too 
many  instances  the  victims  of  lawless  violence.  When  a 
portion  of  the  community  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
are  wiser  than  the  law,  and  commence  the  performance  of 
acts  in  contravention  of  law,  they  ought  to  be  aware  that  they 
open  the  door  to  every  species  of  lawless  violence,  unchain 
the  tiger,  and  must  be  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

Nevertheless  we  cheerfully  admit,  that,  in  saying  the 
abolitionists  appeal  from  the  law  as  it  is  to  what  they  con- 
sider it  ought  to  be,  to  the  paramount  law  of  humanity,  we 
do  not  necessarily  condemn  them,  nor  even  cast  a  shadow  of 
a  reproach  upon  them.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  men 
shall  be  justified  in  doing  this ;  nay,  when  it  shall  be  their 
duty  to  do  this.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  rebellion. 
They  who  do  it  declare  the  bonds  of  society  broken,  and 
society  itself  reduced  to  its  original  elements.  In  cannot  be 
done  in  accordance  with  any  existing  social  order;  it  there- 
fore can  be  justified  only  in  such  cases  as  do  justify  rebel- 
lion, revolution.     Revolutions  are  sometimes  justifiable,  and 
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we  as  a  nation  hold  to  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection.  If 
the  abolitionists  take  the  ground  we  suppose  they  do,  they 
are  in  fact  insurrectionists,  they  are  revolutionists.  This  is 
their  character.  Now  in  order  to  justify  themselves  they 
must  make  out  a  clear  case,  that  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  republic  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  revolution. 

No  doubt  justice,  the  paramount  law  of  humanity,  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  of  whom  does  it  de- 
mand it  ?  and  on  what  conditions  does  it  demand  it  ?  Does 
humanity  command  us  to  abolish  it  in  contravention  of 
law  \  Is  humanity,  all  things  considered,  more  interested 
in  declaring  the  negroes  free,  than  in  maintaining  those 
laws  which  the  abolitionists  violate  in  laboring  to  bring 
about  the  declaration  ?  We  say  declaring  the  slaves  free, 
and  we  do  so  designedly ;  for  this  is  as  far  as  the  efforts  of 
the  abolitionists,  if  successful,  can  go.  They  cannot  make 
the  slaves  free.  The  slave  is  never  converted  into  a  freeman 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Freedom  cannot  be  conferred  ;  it 
must  be  conquered.  The  slave  must  grow  into  freedom, 
and  be  able  to  maintain  his  freedom,  or  he  is  a  slave  still, 
whatever  he  may  be  called.  If,  then,  the  abolitionists  can- 
not make  out  clearly  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil, 
that  humanity  is  more  interested  in  declaring  the  slaves 
free  than  she  is  in  maintaining  the  laws  the  citizens  of  non- 
slave-holding  states  must  violate,  before  they  can  cause  them 
to  be  declared  free,  they  cannot  make  out  a  case  that  jus- 
tifies revolution,  or  a  case  that  justifies  their  proceedings, 
even  admitting  their  own  premises. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  says  the  abolitionist,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  it  is  right  to  do.  It  is  right  then  to 
abolish  slavery.  This  is  enough  for  me.  Ask  me  not  to 
stop  and  consider  what  may  be  found  in  statute  laws  and 
paper  constitutions.  The  tyrant's  foot  is  on  the  neck  of  my 
-brother ;  don't  tell  me  to  stop  and  ask  whether,  all  things 
considered,  it  be  my  duty  to  run  to  his  rescue.  It  may  not 
be  expedient  to  do  it.  But  what  of  that?  Let  me  alone. 
I  will  hurl  the  tyrant  to  the  dust,  and  deliver  my  brother. 
We  understand  this  feeling  very  well,  and  by  dwelling  on 
it  could  work  ourselves  up,  as  we  often  have  done,  into  a 
glorious  passion  and  become  quite  heroic.  Still  we  believe 
harm  seldom  comes  from  stopping  to  consider. 

We  eschew  expediency  as  a  rule  of  action  as  heartily  as 
do  our  friends  the  abolitionists.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  sneer  at  abstract  right,  and  say  we  are  not  to  regard  it 
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in  practical  life.  Abstract  right,  as  we  view  it,  is  absolute 
right,  which  is  simply  right,  neither  more  nor  less.  Now 
we  hold  that  every  one  is  bound  to  consult  the  right  and 
the  right  only,  and  having  found  it,  to  do  it,  let  who  or 
what  will  oppose.  But  we  believe  it  is,  before  acting,  very 
proper  to  determine  what  is  right,  not  only  in  a  general 
case,  but  in  the  particular  case  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
act.  In  determining  what  is  right  in  any  given  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
and  bearings  of  that  case.  Right,  it  is  true,  never  varies, 
but  the  action  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  performed.  An  action  with  certain  general 
characteristics,  performed  under  certain  circumstances,  shall 
be  right,  but  performed  under  other  circumstances,  shall  be 
wrong ;  because  in  the  latter  case  it  is  in  fact  a  different  ac- 
tion from  what  it  is  in  the  former.  A  given  action,  viewed 
in  one  of  its  relations  may  be  right,  yet  viewed  in  all  its  re- 
lations it  shall  be  improper  to  be  done.  It  is  therefore 
always  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  particu- 
lar action  should  be  done  or  not,  to  survey  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  to  determine  as  far  as  we  can  all  its  bearings. 
The  consequences  of  the  action  are  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked. True,  the  consequences  of  an  action  do  not  consti- 
tute its  moral  character,  but  they  are  necessary  to  be  con- 
sulted in  order  to  determine  its  moral  character.  The  idea 
of  right  is  unquestionably  intuitive,  of  transcendental  origin ; 
but  its  proper  application  to  practical  life  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, to  be  determined  by  the  understanding. 

Admit  then  that  slavery  is  wrong,  that  it  is  right  to  abol- 
ish it,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  the  citizens  of 
non-slave-holding  states  have  the  right  to  abolish  it;  nor 
that  the  abolition  proceedings  are  commanded  by  that  law 
of  right,  to  which  the  abolitionists  so  confidently  appeal. 
A  fellow-citizen  has  wronged  us.  It  is  right  that  we  should 
have  redress ;  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  seek  redress 
only  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  land.  We  shall  be 
held  justifiable  in  morals,  no  more  than  in  law,  if  we  under- 
take to  obtain  redress  ourselves,  without  reference  to  the 
legal  method  of  obtaining  it.  The  abolitionist  must  do 
more  than  prove  that  slavery  is  wrong,  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  that  it  is  right  to  abolish  it ;  he  must  prove 
first,  that  he  has  a  right  to  abolish  it,  and  secondly,  that  he 
has  a  right  to  abolish  it  in  the  way  he  proposes  to  do, — two 
things  we  hope  he  will  undertake  to  prove,  but  which  we 
fear  he  will  be  able  to  prove  not  without  difficulty. 
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We  go_  as  strongly  for  liberty  as  the  abolitionist.  We 
protest  with  the  whole  energy  of  our  moral  being  against 
the  right  of  any  man  to  hold  his  brother  man  in  slavery. 
To  the  slave-holder,  boasting  the  beauties  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem, its  happy  effects,  and  the  sweet  ties  it  creates  between 
the  master  and  slave,  we  have  no  answer,  but  "  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  When  we 
tind  the  master  willing  to  become,  and  desirous  of  becom- 
ing a  slave,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  listen  to  his  de- 
fence of  slavery.  Man  is  born  with  the  right  to  be  free. 
Liberty  is  his  inalienable  right,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  to  justify  one  man  in  depriving  another 
of  his  rights.  We  can  see,  we  think  we  do  see,  how  God 
overrules  slavery  for  good,  and  makes  it  serve  to  restrain  or 
destroy  other  evils  which  might  perhaps  lead  to  consequences 
still  worse  than  those  of  negro  slavery  itself;  but  this  is  in 
our  judgment  of  the  matter  no  excuse,  no  palliation  of  the 
guilt  of  those  by  whose  agency  slavery  was  introduced  and 
is  perpetuated.  On  this  point  we  have  no  controversy  with 
the  abolitionist.  We  sympathize  with  slavery  no  more  than 
he  does ;  and  we  are  as  far  as  he  would  be  from  appearing 
as  the  defender  or  the  apologist  of  the  slave-holder.  Slavery 
is  wholly  indefensible;  it  ought  to  be  abolished;  it  must 
be  abolished ;  it  will  be  abolished.  But  does  it  belong  to 
us,  who  are  citizens  of  non-slave-holding  states,  to  abolish 
it?     This  is  the  question  we  want  answered. 

To  emancipate  the  slaves,  viewed  in  itself,  might  be  a 
praiseworthy  deed.  It  were,  if  it  could  be  done,  a  good 
work.  But  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  true  that  "it  is 
a  work  for  us  to  perform.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
prove  the  work  a  good  one,  but  that  it  is  our  work,  before 
we  have  proved  that  we  have  a  right  to  undertake  it.  Every 
man  has,  in  the  general  allotment  of  Providence,  his  special 
work,  every  community  its  special  mission  ;  and  it  is  each 
man's  duty  to  ascertain  and  perform  his  own  work,  each 
community's  duty  to  ascertain  and  fulfil  its  own  mission. 
Evil  always  results  from  the  attempt  of  any  one  man  to  be 
that  for  which  God  and  nature  have  not  designed  him,  and 
consequently  evil  must  always  proceed  from  the  attempt  of 
any  one  to  perform  the  task  assigned  another. 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  we  say,  is  not  our  work. 
Slavery  may  be  a  sin, — but  it  is  not  ours  ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  us  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  other  people's 
sins.     We  have  sins  enough  of  our  own,  and  more  than  we 
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can  answer  for ;  we  have  more  work  to  perform  for  freedom 
here,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  territory,  than  we  can 
perform  in  many  centuries,  even  should  we  direct  to  its 
performance  our  exclusive  attention  and  all  our  energies. 
Slavery,  it  may  be,  is  a  stain,  a  disgrace  upon  the  community 
that  tolerates  it;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  a  stain,  nor  a  disgrace 
upon  non-slave-hokling  communities.  We  are  not  disgraced 
because  Constantinople  is  a  slave-holding  city,  nor  are  we 
because  Charleston  is  a  slave-holding  city.  The  states  that 
hold  slaves  are  alone  responsible  for  the  institution.  If,  as 
they  pretend,  it  is  a  good  and  praiseworthy  institution, 
theirs  be  the  glory  of  maintaining  it;  if  it  be,  as  the  abo- 
litionists regard  it,  a  wicked,  a  disgraceful  institution,  theirs 
be  the  sin  and  disgrace  of  perpetuating  it.  They  are  of  age, 
and  are  responsible  for  their  own  deeds. 

The  abolitionist  considers  that  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  because  our  nation  is  a~slave- 
holding  nation,  and  is  therefore  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners.  To  foreigners,  who  reproach  us  with  slavery, 
all  we  have  to  say  is,  when  you  have  done  as  much  to  ele- 
vate labor  and  the  laboring  classes  as  we  have,  we  will  hear 
you  ;  till  then,  hold  your  peace.  To  abolitionists  we  deny 
the  fact  in  toto,  that  we  are  a  slave-holding  nation.  We  are 
made  one  nation  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  one  nation  no  further  than  that  declares  us  to  be  so. 
Now,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  United  States  are  one 
people,  we  do  not  hold  slaves.  Slavery  is  not  recognized 
by  the  constitution  ;  that  is,  it  in  no  sense  whatever  exists 
by  virtue  of  the  constitution.  It  is  not  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  nor  is  it  protected  by  those  laws.  In 
our  capacity  of  one  people,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
one  nation,  we  have  no  cognizance  of  the  subject  of  slavery. 
We  deny,  therefore,  that  our  republic  is  a  slave-holding 
republic.  We  deny  that  it  tolerates  slavery,  and  request 
the  abolitionists  not  to  be  too  ready  to  assume  a  reproach 
to  which  they  are  not  obnoxious. 

But  some  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  hold  slaves? 
Granted.  So  does  Turkey,  so  does  Brazil,  so  do  a  great 
many  nations.  But  the  members  of  the  confederacy  that 
hold  slaves,  do  it  not  by  virtue  of  constitutional  grants,  not 
by  virtue  of  powers  conferred  on  them  by  their  sister  states, 
but  by  virtue  of  their  state  sovereignty,  which  they  did  not 
surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  Union,  and  which  they  still 
retain  in  all  its  plenitude,  at  least,  so  far  as  this  question  is 
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concerned.  They  stand,  then,  in  regard  to  this  qtiestion,  as 
we  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  precisely  as  indepen- 
dent nations,  and  we  of  course  are  no  more  responsible  for 
their  deeds,  or  affected  in  our  national  character  by  their 
misdeeds,  than  by  those  of  any  independent  or  foreign 
community  whatever.  Let  us  talk  then  no  more  about  a 
slave-holding  republic.    We  are  not  a  slave-holding  republic. 

We  must  again  point  out  to  our  abolitionists  that  the 
federal  republic  is  limited  to  a  very  few  specific  purposes. 
The  states,  for  their  mutual  convenience,  for  the  general 
welfare  and  common  defence  of  the  whole,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  federal  league  or  union.  In  the  constitution  is 
specified  the  extent  to  which  the  states,  as  free,  indepen- 
dent, sovereign  nations,  consented  to  merge  their  state 
character  and  sovereignty  into  one  nation.  To  the  extent 
there  specified,  we  regard  the  people  of  the  several  states 
as  one  people,  and  no  further.  To  the  extent  there 
specified,  and  for  the  purposes  there  specified,  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  the  same  right  to  concern  himself,  according  to  the 
mode  there  pointed  out,  with  the  affairs  of  South  Carolina 
that  he  has  with  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts.  But  beyond 
this  extent  he  has  no  more  right  to  concern  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  any  state  but  the  one  of  which  he  is  specially 
a  citizen,  than  he  has  with  the  affairs  of  France  or  China. 
Our  duty,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  to  observe  in 
good  faith  the  stipulations  into  which  we  have  entered  with 
our  sister  states  ;  and  so  long  as  the  slave-holding  states  per- 
form towards  us  all  the  engagements  they  have  made  to  us, 
we  have,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  no  fault  to  find 
with  them. 

Now,  have  the  slave-holding  states  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment to  emancipate  their  slaves?  Is  it  in  the  bond?  When 
they  came  into  the  Union,  did  they  stipulate  to  abolish 
slavery  ?  Not  at  all.  They  retained  that  matter  in  their 
own  hands.  What  right  have  we  then  to  insist  upon  their 
doing  it  now?  In  what  capacity  do  we  call  upon  the 
southerner  to  free  his  slaves?  In  our  capacity  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States?  But  in  that  capacity  we  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  because  slavery  is  not  one 
of  the  matters  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  no 
legal  cognizance  of  it.  In  our  capacity  as  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, then  ?    But  as  citizens  of  Massachusetts  we  hold  no 
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other  relation  with  the  slave-holder  in  South  Carolina,  than 
we  do  with  the  slave-holder  in  Turkey.  In  what  capacity 
then  ?     In  our  capacity  as  men  and  as  Christians  ? 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that,  as  men  and  Christians,  we 
have  no  concern  with  the  slave  question.  As  a  man,  as  a 
Christian,  I  have  a  right  to  concern  myself  with  whatever 
affects  my  brother  man,  wherever  he  is.  But  has  this  con- 
cern no  limitation  ?  Limitation  or  not,  it  is  no  greater  in 
the  case  of  southern  slavery,  than  in  the  case  of  slavery 
anywhere  else.  Our  right  and  our  duty  to  labor  for  the 
emancipation  of  southern  slaves  rest  on  our  general  right 
and  duty  to  labor  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  wherever  it 
exists.  Now,  before  the  abolitionists  can  make  out  that  it 
is  my  right  and  my  duty  to  make  any  special  efforts  to 
effect  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  southern  states, 
he  must  show  that  it  is  my  right  and  my  duty  to  make  spe- 
cial efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere.  Nay. 
more  than  this,  he  must  prove  that  it  is  my  right  and  my 
duty  to  make  special  efforts  for  the  correction  of  all  abuses 
of  all  countries,  to  abolish  every  bad  or  wrong  institution  of 
every  nation,  to  remove  all  national  sins  of  all  nations.  Can 
he  do  this?  He  can  do  it  only  by  doing  another  thing 
which  is  yet  more  difficult.  He  must  prove  that  every  man 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  concern  himself  with  the 
whole  conduct,  the  entire  life,  of  every  other  man,  and  that 
every  man  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  see  that  every 
other  man  forsakes  his  sins  and  does  his  duty. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Massachusetts  to  educate  all  her  chil- 
dren ;  but  is  it  the  duty  of  South  Carolina  to  undertake  to 
compel  her  to  do  it  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state  to  abolish  the  barbarous  law  that  treats  poverty  as  a 
crime  ;  but  is  it  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia  to  com- 
pel us  to  do  it,  or  to  do  it  for  us  ?  The  autocrat  of  the 
Russias  ought  to  restore  Poland  to  her  national  indepen- 
dence ;  but  is  it  our  duty  to  do  it  for  him,  or  to  undertake  to 
force  him  to  do  it  ?  England  ought  to  abolish  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,— monarchy  and  the  hereditary  peer- 
age; but  is  it  our  duty  to  make  special  efforts  to  induce  her 
to  do  it?  Is  that  abolition  her  work,  or  is  it  ours?  Uni- 
versal freedom  should  be  established  throughout  the  earth  ; 
is  it,  therefore,  our  duty  to  become  propagandists,  and  band 
our  whole  community  together  into  associations  for  carry- 
ing on  a  war  with  all  nations  who  have  not  adopted  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  ? 
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Freedom  requires  us  to  recognize  in  each  individual  cer- 
tain rights,  and  rights  which  we  may  no  more  invade  to  do 
the  individual  good  than  to  do  him  harm.  He  must  have 
a  certain  degree  of  liberty.  That  liberty  he  may  abuse  ; 
but  so  long  as  he  does  not  attack  our  liberty,  we  cannot, 
without  sapping  all  liberty  in  its  very  foundation,  interfere 
with  him.  So  of  communities  ;  they  stand  in  relation  to 
one  another  as  individuals.  So  long  as  any  given  commu- 
nity respects  the  rights  of  all  other  communities,  no  other 
community  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  its  conduct.  Its 
external  relations  are  just,  and  its  internal  affairs,  so  far  as 
other  communities  are  concerned,  it  has  a  right  to  regulate 
in  its  own  way.  To  deny  this,  is  to  deny  its  independence, 
is  to  strike  at  its  liberty ;  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  its 
internal  policy,  is  to  declare  war  upon  it,  and  must,  if  it  be 
a  spirited  community,  and  able  to  fight  for  its  indepen- 
dence, lead  to  bloodshed  and  incalculable  sufferings.  Peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  to  be  maintained  only  by 
each  nation's  attending  to  its  own  concerns,  leaving  all  other 
nations  to  regulate  their  internal  policy  in  their  own  way. 
This  principle  is  even  more  imperative  in  the  case  of  the 
states  which  compose  this  republic,  than  in  that  of  nations 
generally.  Our  relations  are  so  multiplied,  are  so  intimate, 
and  our  intercourse  is  so  frequent  and  various,  that  without 
the  most  punctilious  respect  for  the  reserved  rights  of  each, 
perpetual  embroilment  must  result,  and  our  union,  instead 
of  harmony,  be  a  source  of  perpetual  discord.  We  say,  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  slavery  is  an  institution  over  which  the  slave- 
holding  states  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  we, 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  non-slave-holding 
states,  have  no  concern  with  it,  we  are  not  called  upon, 
whatever  be  our  own  opinion  of  it  as  an  institution,  to  labor 
specially  for  its  abolition.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
abolish  it. 

But  even  admitting  we  were  called  upon  to  abolish  it,  or 
to  labor  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  we 
should  still  deny  that  the  abolition  proceedings  are  justifi- 
able. They  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions ; 
they  make  war  upon  the  relations,  which  it  was  intended  by 
our  federal  system  should  subsist  between  the  states  which 
compose  the  Union,  and  are,  therefore,  as  we  have  said, 
revolutionary  in  their  character  and  tendency. 

We  do  not  say  that  to  abolish  slavery  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  our  institutions.     The  genius  of  our  institutions 
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is  liberty,  and  unquestionably  is  repugnant  to  every  species 
of  slavery.  If  the  institutions  subsist,  they  must  in  their 
gradual  unfolding  sweep  away  slavery,  and  every  vestige  of 
man's  tyranny  over  man.  But  according  to  our  federal 
system,  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several  states  are  to  be 
managed  by  the  states  themselves.  When,  therefore,  the  citi- 
zens of  one  state  disregard  this  system,  and  labor  to  control 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  state,  in  the  manner  we  have 
shown  the  abolitionists  do,  they  are  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  American  system  of  government.  The  citizens  of  slave- 
holding  states  might,  if  they  chose,  adopt  all  the  measures 
our  abolitionists  do,  without  being  liable  to  this  charge,  and 
perhaps  they  ought,  in  justice,  to  labor,  even  more  zealously 
than  do  the  abolitionists  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
error  of  the  abolitionists  consists  in  concluding  from  the 
duty  of  the  slave-holding  states  to  their  own,— of  conclud- 
ing from  the  fact  that  it  is  right  for  South  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, to  labor  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  it  is  therefore  right 
for  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to  do  the  same.  The  wrong 
is  not  in  the  end  sought,  but  in  the  persons  who  seek  it,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  seek  it. 

The  abolitionists  are  wrong  as  to  their  point  of  departure. 
They  begin,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  assuming  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people,  not  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  they  are  so  declared  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  in  all  senses,  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  much  so  as 
the  people  of  France  or  England.  They  regard  themselves 
not  as  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  New  York,  but  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  division  of  the  territory 
into  separate  states,  they  regard  as  merely  for  administrative 
purposes,  or  for  the  convenience  of  transacting  govern- 
mental business.  They  see  not  and  understand  not  that  the 
division  into  separate  states,  is  a  division,  in  point  of  fact 
and  in  theory  especially,  into  distinct  communities,  separate 
nations,  afterwards  to  be  united  by  a  league  or  compact ;  not 
a  division  at  all  analogous  to  the  division  of  a  state  for  mu- 
nicipal purposes  into  counties,  townships,  and  parishes.  In 
giving  the  legal  form  to  any  public  measure,  they  indeed 
recognize  the  boundaries  of  the  states  in  like  manner  as  they 
do  the  boundaries  of  a  county,  a  township,  or  a  parish  ;  but 
in  all  else,  in  preparing  the  measure,  in  urging  its  adoption, 
in  the  combination  and  direction  of  the  influences,  which 
shall  lead  to  or  compel  its  adoption,  they  know  no  geograph- 
ical boundaries,  no  civil  or  political  divisions.     Here  is  the 
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source  of  their  error.  They  begin  03-  denying  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states,  and  consequently  the  federal  government 
created  by  the  constitution,  and  by  asserting  the  system  of 
consolidation,  another  and  altogether  different  system, — a 
system  by  which  we  become  one  vast  centralized  republic, 
adopting  the  division  into  states  only  as  a  convenient  regu- 
lation for  facilitating  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
government. 

We  say  not  that  the  abolitionists  are  in  general  aware  of 
this,  or  that  they  would  knowingly  and  intentionally  do  all 
this.  They  are  probably  aware  of  nothing  but  a  morbid 
craving  after  excitement,  and  the  determination,  cost  what 
it  may,  to  abolish  slavery.  But  we  do  say  that  the  doctrine 
of  consolidation,  which  we  have  stated,  is  that  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  their  proceedings,  and  which  has  influenced 
them,  and  led  them  to  adopt  the  proceedings  they  have. 
Had  they  been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  American 
political  system  in  its  true  character,  had  they  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  the  division  into  states  something  more 
than  a  municipal  regulation,  than  an  affair  of  internal  police, 
had  they  been  accustomed  to  see  in  each  state  a  distinct,  in- 
dependent, and  sovereign  community,  in  all  matters  except 
a  very  few  specified  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
they  had  never  taken  those  peculiar  views  of  their  own  re- 
lations with  the  slave-holding  communities,  which  have  led 
them  to  adopt  the  measures  of  which  we  complain.  Anti- 
slavery  men  they  might  have  been,  but  abolitionists  they 
could  not  have  been. 

We  would  acquit  the  abolitionists  also  of  all  wish  to 
change  fundamentally  the  character  of  our  institutions. 
They  are  not,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  politicians; 
but  very  simple-minded  men  and  women  who  crave  excite- 
ment, and  seek  it  in  abolition  meetings,  and  in  getting  up 
abolition  societies  and  petitions,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  ball- 
rooms, theatres,  or  places  of  fashionable  amusement,  or  dis- 
sipation. Politics,  properly  speaking,  they  abominate, 
because  politics  would  require  them  to  think,  and  they 
wish  only  to  feel.  Doubtless  some  of  them  are  moved  by 
generous  sympathies,  and  a  real  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
the  negro  ;  but  the  principal  moving  cause  of  their  proceed- 
ings, after  the  craving  for  excitement,  and  perhaps  noto- 
riety, is  the  feeling  that  slavery  is  a  national  disgrace.  Now 
this  feeling,  as  we  have  shown,  proceeds  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  character  of  our  institutions.     This  feeling 
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can  be  justified  only  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  a  con- 
solidated republic.  Its  existence  is  therefore  a  proof  that, 
whatever  be  the  conscious  motives  in  the  main  of  the  abo- 
litionists, their  proceedings  strike  against  our  federal  system. 

Well,  what  if  they  do  ?  replies  the  abolitionist.  If  fed- 
eralism, or  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  which  you  say 
is  the  American  system  of  politics,  prohibits  us  from  labor- 
ing to  free  the  slave,  then  down  with  it.  Any  system  of 
government,  any  political  relations,  which  prevent  me  from 
laboring  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  to  set  the 
captive  free,  is  a  wicked  system  and  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
God  disowns  it,  Christ  disowns  it,  and  man  ought  to  'dis- 
own it.  If  consolidation,  if  centralization  be  the  order  that 
enables  us  to  free  the  slave,  then  give  us  consolidation,  give 
us  centralization.  It  is  the  true  doctrine.  It  enables  one  to 
plead  for  the  slave.  The  slave  is  crushed  under  his  master's 
foot ;  the  slave  is  dying ;  I  see  nothing  but  the  slave  ;  I 
hear  nothing  but  the  slave's  cries  for  deliverance.  Away 
with  your  paper  barriers,  away  with  your  idle  prating  about 
state  rights ;  clear  the  way.  Let  me  run  to  the  slave. 
Any  thing  that  frees  the  slave  is  right,  is  owned  by  God. 

We  express  here  the  sentiment  and  use  very  nearly  the 
language  of  the  abolitionists.  They  have  no  respect  for 
government,  as  such.  They  indeed  are  fast  adopting  the 
ultra-radical  doctrine,  that  all  government  is  founded  in 
usurpation,  and  is  an  evil  which  all  true  Christians  must  la- 
bor to  abolish.  They  have,  at  least  some  of  them,  nom- 
inated Jesns  Christ  to  be  president  of  the  United  States; 
as  much  as  to  say,  in  the  only  practical  sense  to  be  given 
the  nomination,  that  there  shall  be  no  president  of  the 
United  States  but  an  idea,  and  an  idea  without  any  visible 
embodiment;  which  is  merely  contending,  in  other  words, 
that  there  shall  be  no  visible  government,  no  political  insti- 
tutions whatever.  They  have  fixed  their  minds  on  a  given 
object,  and  finding  that  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  laws  of  the  land  are  against  them,  they 
deny  the  legitimacy  of  all  laws  and  of  ail  political  institu- 
tions. Let  them  carry  their  doctrines  out,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  most  radical  revolution  in  the  institutions  of  the 
country  must  be  the  result. 

Now,  we  ask,  has  a  revolution  become  necessary  ?  Is  it 
no  longer  possible  to  labor  for  the  interests  of  humanity  in 
this  country,  without  changing  entirely  the  character  of  our 
political  institutions  ?     Must  we  change  our  federal  system, 
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destroy  the  existing  relations  between  the  states  and  the 
Union,  and  between  the  states?  Nay,  must  we  destroy 
all  outward,  visible  government,  abolish  all  laws,  and  leave 
the  community  in  the  state  in  which  the  Jews  were,  when 
"there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes"?  We  put  these  questions  in 
soberness,  and  with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  magnitude.  The 
abolition  ranks  are  full  of  insane  dreamers,  and  fuller  yet 
of  men  and  women  ready  to  undertake  to  realize  any  dream 
however  insane,  and  at  any  expense.  We  ask,  therefore, 
these  questions  with  solemnity,  and  with  fearful  forebodings 
for  our  country.  We  rarely  fear;  we  rarely  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  evil  to  come.  The  habitual  state  of  our  mind 
is  that  of  serene  trust  in  the  future ;  and  if  in  this  respect 
we  are  thought  to  have  a  fault,  it  is  in  being  too  sanguine, 
in  hoping  too  much.  But  we  confess,  the  proceedings  of 
the  abolitionists,  coupled  with  their  vague  speculations,  and 
their  crude  notions,  do  fill  us  with  lively  alarm,  and  make 
us  apprehend  danger  to  our  beloved  country.  We  beg,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  man,  the  abolitionists  to  pause, 
and  if  they  love  liberty,  ask  themselves  what  liberty  has,  in 
the  long  run,  to  gain  by  overthrowing  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment we  have  established,  by  effecting  a  revolution  in 
the  very  foundation  of  our  federal  system. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  accepted  with  our  whole  heart  the 
political  system  adopted  by  our  fathers.  We  regard  that 
system  as  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  humanity,  a 
system  in  which  centres  all  past  progress,  and  which  com- 
bines the  last  results  of  all  past  civilization.  It  is  the  latest 
birth  of  time.  Humanity  has  been  laboring  with  it  since 
that  morning  when  the  sons  of  God  shouted  with  joy  over 
the  birth  of  a  new  world,  and  we  will  not  willingly  see  it 
strangled  in  its  cradle.  We  take  the  American  political 
system  as  our  starting-point,  as  our  primitive  datum,  and 
we  repulse  whatever  is  repugnant  to  it,  and  accept,  demand 
whatever  is  essential  to  its  preservation.  We  take  our  stand 
on  the  idea  of  our  institutions,  and  labor  with  all  our  soul 
to  realize  and  develop  it.  As  a  lover  of  our  race,  as  the 
devoted  friend  of  liberty,  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  we 
feel  that  we  must,  in  this  country,  be  conservative,  not  rad- 
ical. If  we  demand  the  elevation  of  labor  and  the  laboring 
classes,  we  do  it  only  in  accordance  with  our  institutions, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  by  removing  all 
discrepancy  between  their  spirit  and  the  social  habits  and 
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disposition  of  the  people  on  whom  they  are  to  act,  and  to 
whose  keeping  they  are  entrusted.  We  demand  reform 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  American  institutions  in 
their  real  character;  and  we  can  tolerate  no  changes,  no  in- 
novations, no  alleged  improvements  not  introduced  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  relations  which  do  subsist  between  the 
states  and  the  Union,  and  between  the  states  themselves. 
Here  is  our  political  creed.  More  power  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment than  was  given  it  by  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  would  be  dangerous  to  the  states,  and  with 
less  power  the  federal  government  would  not  be  able  to 
subsist.  We  take  it  then  as  it  is.  The  fact  that  any  given 
measure  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  as  it  is,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  adopting  that  measure ;  the  fact  that  a  given 
measure  is  opposed  to  it  as  it  is,  and  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  its  power,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  reject- 
ing that  measure. 

The  constitution,  then,  is  our  touchstone  for  trying  all 
measures.  Not,  indeed,  because  we  have  any  superstitious 
reverence  for  written  constitutions,  or  any  overweening  at- 
tachment to  things  as  they  are ;  but  because  we  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  by  long,  patient,  and  somewhat  extensive 
inquiry,  that  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  is  strictly 
identified  with  the  highest  interests  of  our  race.  Its  de- 
struction were,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  go,  an  irrep- 
arable loss.  We  would  preserve  it  then,  not  because  it  is 
a  constitution,  not  because  we  are  averse  to  changes,  nor 
because  we  have  a  dread  of  revolutions,  but  because  the 
safety  and  progress  of  liberty  demand  its  preservation. 

But  can  efforts  on  behalf  of  liberty  be  repugnant  to  a 
constitution  established  avowedly  in  the  interests  of  liberty? 
The  abolitionists  are  in  pursuit  of  liberty  ;  liberty  is  their 
great  idea  ;  liberty  is  the  soul  of  their  movements  ;  liberty 
is  to  be  the  end  of  their  exertions:  how,  then,  can  their 
proceedings  be  dangerous  to  liberty  ?  Very  simply.  In 
their  character  of  efforts  merely  in  behalf  of  liberty,  of 
course  they  are  neither  unconstitutional  nor  dangerous  ;  but 
they  may  have  another  character  than  that ;  beside  being 
efforts  on  behalf  of  liberty,  they  may  be  efforts  which  strike 
against  international  law.  The  abolitionist  would  free  the 
slave.  So  far  so  good.  But  he  would  free  the  slave  by 
forgetting  that  slavery  is  an  institution  under  the  sole  con- 
trol of  a  state  of  which  he  is  not  a  citizen.  Here  comes  the 
danger  to  liberty.     Here  is  a  blow  struck  at  the  rights  of 
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communities,  and  as  dangerous  to  liberty  as  a  blow  struck  at 
the  rights  of  individuals.  He  would  free  the  slaves  by 
combining  the  non-slave-holding  states  against  the  slave- 
holding  states,  by  collecting  in  the  non-slave-holding  states 
a  force  sufficient  to  control  the  internal  policy  of  the  slave- 
holding  states.  Let  him  do  this,  and  where  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  states  ?  Let  him  do  this,  and  one  part  of 
the  Union  has  complete  control  of  the  other  ;  and  when  this 
is  done,  is  not  our  federal  system  destroyed  ?  It  is  possible, 
then,  to  pursue  liberty  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pursuit 
shall  be  in  open  violation  of  free  institutions,  and  this  is, 
as  we  allege,  the  case  with  the  abolitionists. 

But  we  can  pursue  the  subject  no  further  at  present.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
abolitionists.  There  is  something  exceedingly  unpleasant 
in  being,  even  in  appearance,  opposed  to  the  advocates  of 
freedom.  We  have  ever  been  with  the  movement  party ; 
our  own  position,  the  much  we  have  suffered  from  things 
as  they  are,  the  wounds  yet  rankling  in  our  heart,  together 
with  our  own  love  of  excitement,  of  new  things,  to  say 
nothing  of  certain  dreams  we  indulge  concerning  a  golden 
age  that  is  to  be,  strongly  dispose  us  to  join  with  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  to  rush  on  in  the  career  they  open  up  to  a  bold 
and  energetic  spirit.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  very 
idea  of  freeing  two  or  three  millions  of  slaves,  which,  in  these 
mechanical  and  money-getting  times,  is  quite  refreshing 
and  capable  of  dazzling  many  an  imagination.  It  addresses 
itself  to  some  of  the  strongest  propensities  of  our  nature. 
and  gives  us  apparently  an  opportunity  to  indulge  a  taste 
for  the  adventurous  and  the  chivalric.  There  is  something 
almost  intoxicating  in  going  forth  as  a  bold  knight  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  to  plead  for  the  wronged  and  the  out- 
raged, to  speak  for  the  dumb,  and  to  do  valiant  battle  for 
the  weak  and  the  defenseless.  Much  that  is  noble,  that  is 
generous,  that  is  god-like,  naturally  combines  itself  with 
such  an  idea,  and  enters  into  the  motives  of  him  who  goes 
forth  at  its  bidding.  It  may  be  that  we  have  felt  something 
of  all  this.  But  self-denial,  even  in  the  indulgence  of  what 
we  call  noble  impulses,  or  rather  the  subordination  of  our 
impulses  to  the  clearest  and  soberest  convictions  of  our  un- 
derstandings, is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  morality. 

So  long  as  we  regarded  the  abolitionists  as  merely  con- 
tending for  the  right  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery,  we 
were  with  them  ;  we  spoke  in  their  behalf,  and  were  willing 
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to  be  reckoned  of  their  number.  Later  developments  on 
their  side,  and  a  closer  examination  of  the  bearing  of  their 
movements  on  the  political  institutions  of  this  country,  into 
which  we  have  entered,  have  convinced  us  that  the  cause  of 
free  discussion  is  not  now,  if  it  ever  was,  at  all  involved  in 
their  proceedings  ;  that  the  cause  of  liberty  even,  is  by  no 
means  in  their  hands  ;  and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  sep- 
arate from  them,  and  to  state  clearly  and  boldly  the  reasons 
which  we  think  should  induce  all  lovers  of  our  common 
country  to  combine  to  stay  their  progress.  It  may  be  too 
late.  We  fear  it  is.  The  ball  has  been  set  in  motion.  It  in- 
creases in  momentum  and  velocity  witli  every  revolution, 
and  the  result  we  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  foresee.  Already 
is  it  hazardous  to  one's  reputation  in  this  part  of  the  Union 
to  oppose  them  ;  already  is  it  nearly  impossible  for  any  polit- 
ical party  to  succeed  unless  it  can  secure  their  suffrages. 
They  have  become  a  power.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  They 
are  not  likely  to  become  weaker  very  soon.  We  have  not, 
therefore,  dared  to  keep  our  convictions  in  regard  to  them 
to  ourselves.  In  opposing  them  we  have  had  to  show  as 
much  moral  courage  as  they  profess  to  have  shown  in  op- 
posing slavery.  We  have  not,  therefore,  spoken  from  con- 
siderations we  need  be  ashamed  to  avow.  We  may  have 
spoken  in  vain.  But  we  have  said  our  word,  feebly  we  own, 
but  in  sincerity;  and  we  leave  the  result  to  God.  We  see  dan- 
ger ahead.  We  tremble  for  the  fate  of  our  republic ;  there 
are  mighty  influences  at  work  against  it ;  the  money  power 
is  seeking  to  bind  its  free  spirit  with  chains  of  gold,  and 
mistaken  philanthropy  is  fast  rending  it  in  twain  ;  associa- 
tions, sectarian  and  moral  espionage  are  fast  swallowing  up 
individual  freedom,  and  making  the  individual  man  but  a 
mere  appendage  to  a  huge  social  machine,  with  neither 
mind  nor  will  of  his  own  ;  but  we  do  not,  we  will  not, 
despair  of  the  republic.  We  hope  with  trembling,  never- 
theless we  hope.  The  destinies  of  individuals  or  of  nations 
are  not  left  to  blind  chance.  There  is  a  providence  that 
rules  them,  and  we  will  trust  that  in  due  time  the  clouds 
that  lower  over  us  shall  break  and  disperse,  and  the  glori- 
ous sun  of  freedom  and  humanity  shine  forth  in  all  his 
noonday  splendors.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  night  and 
gloom  of  the  past ;  the  irresistible  law  of  progress  does 
and  will  bear  us  onward  ;  and  this  republic  shall  yet  prove 
itself  the  medium  through  which  the  human  race  shall  rise 
to  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man. 
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In  conclusion,  we  would  merely  add,  that  in  our  judg- 
ment the  first  duty  of  the  friend  of  freedom,  of  democracy y 
of  progress,  is  to  secure  the  political  institutions  established 
by  our  fathers.  Nothing  can  come  but  in  its  time  and  in 
its  place.  There  is  a  method  to  be  followed  in  taking  up 
and  discussing  the  great  questions  which  concern  mankind, 
or  the  progress  of  society.  Errors  always  come  from  the 
fact  that  we  take  them  up  in  a  false  order.  Onr  inquiry 
should  be,  What  is  the  question  for  to-day  %  Having  ascer- 
tained the  problem  for  to-day,  we  should  bend  our  whole 
attention  to  its  solution.  The  answer  of  the  question  of 
to-day,  will  of  itself  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  shall  come  up  to-morrow.  The  question  for  to-day  is 
the  currency  question, — not  the  most  interesting  question  in 
itself  surely,  nor  a*  question  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  but  it 
is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time.  It  must  be  disposed  of 
before  we  can  proceed  systematically  to  the  disposition  of 
any  other.  What  will  be  the  question  for  to-morrow  we 
ask  not.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  It  will 
doubtless  be  a  question  of  magnitude.  Great  questions  are 
hereafter  to  be  ever  expected.  Humanity  approaches  man- 
hood, grows  serious,  and  refuses  to  trifle.  As  it  regards  the 
slave  question  we  leave  it  to  those  whom  it  more  immedi- 
ately concerns.  If  our  republic  outlive  the  dangers  to 
which  it  is  now  exposed,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  its  spirit 
will  abolish  slavery  ;  and  we  believe  slavery  will  be  sooner 
abolished,  that  is,  the  negro  race  sooner  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  freemen,  by  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  time,  to  the 
secret  but  sure  workings  of  Christian  democracy,  than  by 
any  violent  or  special  efforts  of  abolitionists,  even  if  success- 
ful in  declaring  slavery  abolished.  Leave  the  whole  matter 
to  the  slave-holding  states,  and  in  proportion  as  the  negro 
advances  internally,  the  legislature  will  spread  over  him  the 
shield  of  the  law,  and  imperceptibly  but  surely  shall  lie 
grow  into  a  freeman,  if  a  freeman  he  can  become. 

If  we  would  serve  him  and  hasten  that  day,  we  shall  best 
do  it,  not  by  direct  efforts  in  his  behalf,  but  by  a  steady 
development  and  realization  of  democratic  freedom  within 
the  bosom  of  the  non-slave-holding  states.  Let  us  correct  the 
evils  at  our  own  doors,  elevate  the  free  white  laborer,  and 
prove  by  our  own  practice,  and  by  the  state  of  onr  own 
society,  that  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  is  not  a  visionary 
dream.  O  we  have  much  to  do  here  at  home.  The  beggar 
full  of  sores  lies  at  our  own  gate.  In  our  own  dark  streets, 
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Wind  courts,  narrow  lanes,  damp  cellars,  unventilated  gar- 
rets, are  human  beings  more  degraded,  and  suffering  keener 
anguish,  and  appealing  with  a  more  touching  pathos  to  our 
compassion,  and  demanding  in  more  imperative  tones  our 
succor,  than  is  the  case  with  the  most  wretched  of  southern 
slaves.  O  here  are  objects  enough  for  our  humanity.  "We 
walk  not  through  the  streets  of  a  single  northern  city  without 
a  bleeding  heart.  Wash  the  faces  of  those  children,  Aboli- 
tionists, which  meet  you  in  our  cities  encrusted  with  filth, 
clothe  their  shivering  limbs,  let  in  light  upon  their  dark- 
ened minds,  and  warm  their  young  hearts,  before  it  is  too 
late,  with  the  hope  of  being  one  day  virtuous  men  and 
women.  Instead  of  poring  over  the  horrors  of  slavery,  read 
your  police  reports,  and  see  your  own  society  as  it  is.  You 
have  work  enough  for  all  your  philanthrophy  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Do  this  work,  do  it  effectually, 
and  you  shall  aid  the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity  every- 
where, and  the  slave  a  thousand  times  more  than  by  your 
direct  efforts  for  his  emancipation. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1838.] 

We  regard  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  as  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  which  our  government  has  proposed 
since  its  organization.  It  constitutes  now,  and  will  probably 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  great  question  in  federal  poli- 
tics. Its  adoption  or  rejection  will  have  an  immense  bear- 
ing on  our  whole  future  history.  We  believe,  therefore, 
it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of 
the  principal  arguments  for  it,  and  chief  objections  against  it. 

The  principle  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill' is  simply  that  of 
providing  for  collecting,  safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  the 
public  revenues  without  recourse  to  banks.  We  shall  not 
trouble  ourselves  or  our  readers  with  the  details  of  the  bill. 
They  are,  we  presume,  in  the  main  satisfactory ;  for  we 
have  heard  little  or  nothing  said  against  them.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  bill  is  all  that  we  feel  much  interest  in  ;  it  is  all 
the  friends  of  the  bill  are  verv  tenacious  of,  and  all  its  ene- 
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mies  very  strenuously  oppose.  To  the  principles  of  the  bill, 
as  we  have  stated,  shall  we  therefore  confine  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  remarks  we  have  to  offer. 

It  may  be  assumed  in  the  outset,  that  the  government  has 
the  right  to  collect,  keep,  and  disburse  its  revenues,  by 
means  of  its  own  officers,  without  any  recourse  to  bank 
agency.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  banks  have  no 
natural  claim  on  the  government  to  be  employed  as  its  fiscal 
agents,  and  that  they  will  have  no  injustice  to  complain  of, 
if  they  are  not  so  employed.  Moreover,  it  may  be  assumed 
again,  that  the  government  may,  if  it  choose,  manage  its 
fiscal  concerns  without  any  connection  with  banks  or  bank- 
ing institutions.  Banks  are  a  contrivance  of  yesterday  ;  but 
governments  are  older  than  history,  older  even  than  tradi- 
tion ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  fiscal  con- 
cerns, which  they  managed,  and  in  some  instances  very  well 
too,  a  considerable  time  before  banks  were  dreamed  of. 
What  has  been  done  may  be  done.  The  question,  then,  on 
the  side  we  are  now  viewing  it,  is  one  of  expediency.  Is  it 
expedient  for  the  government  to  dispense  with  banks,  and 
all  bank  agency,  in  the  management  of  its  fiscal  concerns  ? 

Our  government,  in  its  measures  and  practical  character, 
should  conform  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  ideal  or  theory 
of  our  institutions.  Nobody,  we  trust,  is  prepared  for  a 
revolution  ;  nobody,  we  also  trust,  is  bold  enough  to  avow 
a  wish  to  depart  very  widely  from  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  institutions  ;  and  eveiwbody  will  admit  that  the 
statesman  should  study  to  preserve  those  institutions  in 
their  simplicity  and  integrity,  and  should  seek,  in  every  law 
or  measure  he  proposes,  merely  to  bring  out  their  practical 
worth,  and  secure  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 
Their  spirit  should  dictate  every  legislative  enactment, 
every  judicial  decision,  and  every  executive  measure.  Any 
law  not  in  harmony  with  their  genius,  any  measure  which 
would  be  likely  to  disturb  the  nicely  adjusted  balance  of 
their  respective  powers,  or  that  would  give  them,  in  their 
practical  operation,  a  character  essentially  different  from  the 
one  they  were  originally  intended  to  have,  should  be  dis- 
countenanced, and  never  for  a  single  moment  entertained. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  all 
innovations  or  changes,  whatever  their  character.  It  is  true 
we  can  never  consent  to  disturb  the  settled  order  of  a  state, 
without  strong  and  urgent  reasons ;  but  we  can  conceive  of 
cases  in  which  we  should  deem  it  our  duty  to   demand  a 
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revolution.  When  a  government  has  outlived  its  idea,  and 
the  institutions  of  a  country  no  longer  bear  any  relation  to 
the  prevailing  habits,  thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  have  became  a  mere  dead  carcass,  an  encum- 
brance, an  offence,  we  can  call  loudly  for  a  revolution,  and 
behold  with  comparative  coolness  its  terrible  doings.  But 
such  a  case  does  not  as  yet  present  itself  here.  Our  institu- 
tions are  all  young,  full  of  life,  and  the  future.  Here,  we 
cannot  be  revolutionists.  Here,  we  can  tolerate  no  inno- 
vations, no  changes,  which  touch  fundamental  laws.  None 
are  admissible  but  such  as  are  needed  to  preserve  our  insti- 
tutions in  their  original  character,  to  bring  out  their  con- 
cealed beauty,  to  clear  the  field  for  their  free  operation,  and 
to  give  more  directness  and  force  to  their  legitimate  activ- 
ity. Every  measure  must  be  in  harmony  with  them,  grow, 
as  it  were,  out  of  them,  and  be  but  a  development  of  their 
fundamental  laws. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  congress  rather 
than  a  government.  It  is  not  instituted  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  government,  but  for  a  few,  and  comparatively 
a  very  few,  special  purposes.  The  ordinary  rules  for  in- 
terpreting the  powers  of  government  can  be  applied  to  it 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  even  then  with  great  caution. 
The  principal  governments  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
theory  of  American  institutions,  are  the  state  governments. 
These  were  intended  to  be  the  governments  for  the  people 
in  all  their  civil,  municipal,  domestic,  and  individual  inter- 
ests and  relations.  The  federal  government  was  designed 
merely  to  take  charge  of  the  external  relations  of  the  con- 
federated states  with  foreign  nations,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, with  one  another.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
government  affecting  the  private  interests  of  the  people,  as 
individual  citizens.  It  in  fact  repudiates  every  measure 
which  would  make  it  a  great  central  government,  giving  law 
to  the  states  ;  or  which  tends  to  give  it  a  direct  or  indirect 
control  over  the  private  fortunes  and  affairs  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  can  own  only  such  measures  as  tend  to  keep  it  within 
its  province,  to  preserve  its  original  idea,  and  enable  it  to 
discharge  its  legitimate  functions. 

Undoubtedly  the  federal  government  may  take  such 
measures,  though  they  affect  the  private  fortunes  and  re- 
lations of  individual  citizens,  as  are  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  delegated  powers.  But  they  must  be  necessary, 
not  merely  convenient.     The  rule  always  to  be  observed  is, 
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the  federal  government  must  touch  the  individual  citizen 
as  seldom  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
faithful  discharge  of  its  constitutional  duties.  Should  two 
measures  be  proposed  for  accomplishing  a  constitutional 
end,  one  of  which  has  very  little  bearing  on  individual  cit- 
izens, leaving  them  almost  entire  freedom,  the  other  con- 
necting the  government  intimately  witli  all  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  bringing  it  into  a  close  relation  with  every 
individual  citizen  ;  the  first  ought  to  be  adopted  instead  of 
the  last,  although  the  last  might  be  the  most  feasible  of  the 
two,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  beneficial  results. 
What  may  not  be  consulted  openly  and  done  directly,  must 
never  be  consulted  covertly  and  done  indirectly.  "We 
must  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  incidental  action  of  the 
government, — and  that  too  when  it  promises  to  be  useful 
as  well  as  when  it  threatens  to  be  injurious. 

These  principles,  we  believe,  are  sound.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  some  persons  may  not  be  found  who  will 
controvert  them ;  for  there  are  persons  to  be  found  who  do 
not  very  well  comprehend  the  relations  which  were  origi- 
nally established  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
state  governments,  and  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
the  federal  government  the  supreme  government  of  the 
country.  But  they  are  the  only  principles  we  can  adopt, 
if  we  mean  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  revolutionists,  and 
to  preserve  our  institutions  in  their  real  character ;  if  we 
mean  to  preserve  to  the  states,  as  we  ought,  the  main  bus- 
iness of  government,  and  to  restrict  the  federal  government 
in  its  action  to  the  special  purposes  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally instituted. 

Yet  these  principles  have  been  departed  from.  The  fed- 
eral government,  in  point  of  fact,  has  become  the  supreme 
government  of  the  land.  It  is  no  longer  a  congress  for 
regulating  our  relations  with  foreigners,  for  adjusting  the 
intercourse  of  the  states  with  one  another,  and  providing  for 
the  general  defence  ;  but  it  has  become  a  grand  central 
government,  affecting,  by  its  measures,  individual  interests 
and  relations  more  powerfully  than  the  action  of  the  state 
governments  themselves.  The  people,  at  least  a  large  and 
influential  portion  of  them,  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the 
supreme  government.  They  think  of  it  as  such  ;  speak  of 
it  as  such  ;  commend  it  as  such  ;  condemn  it  as  such.  All 
eyes  turn  towards  it.  Do  capitalists  want  to  change  their 
mode  of  investment,  congress  must  provide  for  the  change  ; 
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do  their  profits  turn  out  to  he  less  than  their  wishes,  con- 
gress must  raise  the  tariff  of  duties  to  make  them  greater. 
Is  there  distress  in  the  money  market,  commercial  embar- 
rassment, the  federal  government  has  caused  it ;  are  our 
factories  closed,  ships  hauled  up  to  rot,  industry  paralyzed, 
and  the  laborer  seeking  in  vain  for  employment,  the  federal 
government  is  in  fault,  and  congress  must  afford  relief. 

Federal  politics,  too,  absorb  state  politics.  State  legis- 
lators vote  on  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  primary  school, 
or  for  constructing  or  repairing  a  bridge,  according  to  their 
opinions  on  a  bill  before  congress,  or  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  this  or  that  man  to  fill  the  presidential  chair.  A 
federal  warrant  must  be  obtained  before  one  feels  himself 
authorized  to  support  a  measure  of  state  policy ;  and  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  given  measure  will  be  determined 
by  the  fact,  that  it  is  or  is  not  opposed  by  the  federal  ad- 
ministration. Federal  politics  therefore  decide  every  thing, 
and  reduce  state  politics  to  insignificance. 

Is  this  the  order  of  things  demanded  b}r  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  ?  Does  this  comport  with  the  divine  idea 
with  which  our  fathers  were  inspired?  Was  the  federal 
government  framed  to  be  the  supreme  government,  and 
intended  to  invade  by  its  acts  even  our  domestic  firesides? 
Does  the  theory  of  our  institutions  make  the  state  govern- 
ments mere  prefectures,  dependent  on  and  accountable  to 
the  federal  government?  Most  assuredly  not.  Widely 
then  have  we  departed  from  that  theory,  and  fearfully 
rapid  has  been  our  progress  towards  centralization,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  despotism.  Without  delay,  then, 
should  we  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  to  the 
special  purposes  for  which  the  government  was  instituted, 
and  beyond  which  it  should  never  have  strayed. 

The  people  are  honest,  and  they  mean  to  preserve  their 
democratic  institutions.  They  never  would  have  suffered 
this  departure  from  first  principles,  had  they  clearly  per- 
ceived the  precise  nature  of  the  federal  government.  Our 
system  of  government,  though  exceedingly  simple,  has 
nevertheless  the  appearance  of  being  exceedingly  complex. 
Foreigners  rarely,  if  ever,  comprehend  its  real  character. 
They  regard  the  federal  government  as  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, the  state  governments  as  inferior  and  subordinate. 
Their  view  of  it  presupposes  the  federal  government  to  have 
possessed  in  the  outset  all  the  powers  of  government,  and 
to  retain  in  its  possession  now  all  not  conceded  to  the  states. 
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Many  of  our  own  citizens  seem  to  fall  into  the  same  error. 
They  appear  to  regard  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  a  limitation,  rather  than  as  an  enumeration,  of  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
sovereignty  exercised  by  the  federal  government  is  after  all 
vested  in  the  states,  and  is  exercised  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment only  because  the  states  have  by  mutual  compact  agreed 
that  that  portion  of  their  sovereignty  shall  be  so  exercised. 
The}T  have  therefore  felt  that  the  federal  government,  instead 
of  being  at  liberty  to  do  only  what  it  has  the  express  leave 
to  do,  is  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  it  is  not  forbidden  to  do ; 
that  where  it  has  not  the  power  to  act  directly,  it  may  act 
indirectly  ;  and  while  in  the  pursuit  of  a  constitutional  end, 
it  may  accomplish  incidentally  any  object  it  can,  providing 
that  object  promises  to  be  of  general  utility.  They  have 
therefore  been  able  to  see,  without  alarm,  the  government 
touching  more  interests  and  exerting  almost  infinitely 
greater  control  incidentally,  than  it  can  directly,  in  the 
plain  straightforward  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers. 
They  have  also,  in  consequence  of  adopting  this  principle 
of  interpretation,  been  able  to  solicit,  without  compunction, 
a  continual  extension  of  this  incidental  action,  and  to  allege 
pretexts  for  so  extending  it  as  to  bring  it  home  to  every 
man's  "  bosom  and  business."  Had  they  clearly  perceived 
the  true  character  of  the  federal  government,  they  had  not 
seen  this  without  lively  alarm,  nor  done  it  without  poig- 
nant remorse. 

In  consequence  of  adopting  the  rule,  that  the  government 
may  do  incidentally  what  it  may  not  do  directly,  and  what 
is  not  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  constitutional  func- 
tions, three  systems  of  policy  have  grown  up,  which  not  only 
create  obstacles  to  a  return  of  the  government  to  its  legiti- 
mate province,  but  also  perpetuate  inducements  for  it  to  de- 
part further  and  still  further  from  it.  These  are  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  ;  the  American  system,  as  it  is 
called  ;  and  the  connection  of  the  government  with  banking. 
There  is  no  constitutional  grant  of  power  to  the  federal 
government  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these.  Congress  has 
the  right  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  ;  therefore  it  has  been  contend- 
ed that  it  may  intersect  the  whole  country  with  great  roads, 
and  undertake  any  work  of  internal  improvement  that  prom- 
ises to  be  generally  useful.  It  has  no  right  to  lay  a  protec- 
tive tariff,"  but  inasmuch  as  it   has  the  rio-ht  to  lay  imposts 
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for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  it  may  lay  them  to  double  the 
amount  needed  for  revenue,  and  so  lay  them  as  to  tax  one 
portion  of  the  community  to  enhance  the  profits  of  another, 
and  in  point  of  fact  so  as  to  affect  all  the  business  relations 
of  the  whole  country.  Under  the  grant  of  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  to  coin  money  and  fix  the  value  thereof,  it 
is  contended  that  it  lias  the  right  to  be  connected  with  the 
banks  and  the  whole  business  of  banking.  By  means  of  its 
connection  with  the  banks  and  banking  business,  it  is  brought 
into  the  closest  connection  with  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  these  twenty-six  confederated  states.  We  say  noth- 
ing against  banks  and  the  banking  system.  We  are  not  now 
inquiring  whether  the  system  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  What 
we  are  contending  for  stands  above  and  independent  on  any 
views  anybody  may  entertain  of  banks  or  banking.  The 
banks  are  intimately  connected  with  all  the  business  con- 
cerns of  the  community;  they  affect  the  private  fortune 
of  every  individual ;  they  determine,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  the  price  ofevery  article  bought  or  sold,  produced  or 
consumed.  The  government,  by  being  connected  with  them, 
becomes  connected  with  the  business  concerns  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen,  and  controls  those  concerns,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  connected  with  the  banks  or  exerts  a  controlling 
influence  over  their  operations. 

By  means  of  the  internal  improvement  system,  of  the 
American  system,  and  its  connection  with  banks,  the  federal 
government  has  become  the  supreme  government  of  the 
land.  We  say  has  become,  perhaps  it  were  as  well  to  say 
had  become.  The  tendency  to  centralization  was  unchecked 
till  the  accession  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency. 
During  his  administration  it  began  to  be  arrested.  Some 
may  indeed  question  this  fact,  and  we  will  not  insist  on  it 
so  far  as  concerns  the  executive  department  of  the  federal 
government.  Circumstances,  not  sought  by  General  Jack- 
son, and  which  we  see  not  well  how- he  could  have  con- 
trolled, threw  into  the  hands  of  the  executive  an  uncommon 
share  of  power,  and  gave  to  administrative  measures  an  in- 
fluence and  importance,  which  we  hope  never  to  see  pos- 
sessed by  the  measures  of  any  subsequent  administration. 
Nevertheless,  the  tendency, — excepting  always  a  certain 
proclamation, — so  far  as  the  doctrines  promulgated  and 
measures  recommended  were  concerned, — was  arrested. 
The  internal  improvement  system  was  vetoed,  the  Ameri- 
can system  was  modified,  compromised,  and  sent  on  its  way 
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to  the  place  whence  it  came.  And  now,  if  we  mean  to  finish 
the  work,  and  arrest  completely  and  perhaps  for  ever,  this 
dangerous  tendency,  we  must  disconnect  the  government 
from  all  banks  and  bank  agency,  and  adopt  the  principle  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  bill. 

Now,  as  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  nobody  amongst 
us  is  for  changing  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  institutions, 
or  for  disturbing  the  relations  which  our  fathers  saw  tit  to 
establish  between  the  federal  government  and  the  state  gov- 
ernments, we  see  not  well  how  any  man  can  avoid  coming 
to  the  above  conclusion.  There  are  only  two  courses  for 
us  to  take.  One  course  is  to  make  the  federal  government, 
by  its  connection  with  the  banking  business,  and  through 
that  with  private  credit,  which  is,  in  this  country,  the  basis 
of  most  business  transactions,  the  supreme  government,  the 
government  controlling  all  the  state  governments,  and  the 
one  which  most  vitally  affects  the  people.  We  can  take 
this  course  if  we  will.  Revive  the  deposit  system,  or 
charter  a  national  bank,  and  we  shall  have  taken  it.  But 
then  our  institutions  are  radically  changed  ;  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers  set  at  nought;  and  we  ourselves  afloat  on  the 
tide  of  a  new  experiment.  We  trust  that  we  are,  as  a  peo- 
ple, yet  too  near  the  cradle  of  our  institutions,  and  that  we 
yet  feel  too  much  of  the  joy  that  thrilled  our  hearts,  when 
we  were  told  the  young  child,  Liberty,  was  born,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this.  We  trust  also  that  we  have  too  much  sta- 
bility of  character,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  self-respect,  to 
disappoint  at  once  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  who  have  been  looking  to  us  for  en- 
couragement, and  for  a  triumphant  answer  to  those  who 
allege  that  society  cannot  subsist  without  kings,  hierarchies, 
and  nobilities. 

The  other  course  is  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  bill,  and  divorce  the  government  from  its  destruc- 
tive alliance  with  the  business  of  banking.  It  is  to  follow 
out  the  policy  already  commenced ;  and  as  we  have  aban- 
doned the  internal  improvement  system,  and  the  protective 
system,  so  now  to  abandon  the  banking  system.  We  mean 
not  by  this  that  the  government  is  to  wage  a  war  against 
the  banks,  but  that  it  shall  let  them  alone.  If  the  states 
have  not  yielded  up  to  the  general  government  their  right 
to  institute  banks,  the  banks  are  matters  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states,  and  we  should  be  the  first  to  repel 
any  attacks  the  federal  government  might  be  disposed  to 
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make  on  them  ;  and  this  too  whether  we  approved  the 
banking-  system  or  not.  The  states  are  competent  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  "We  ask  nothing  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  banks,  but  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  fiscal  concerns  without  making  any  use,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  their  agency. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  will  be  for  the  federal 
government  to  withdraw  itself  within  its  legitimate  prov- 
ince, from  which  we  can  see  nothing,  very  soon  at  least, 
likely  to  tempt  it  forth  again.     This  will  leave  a  broader 
field  and  weightier  matters  to  the  state  governments,  which 
will  raise  their  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
make  them  objects  of  more  serious  attention,  enlist  more 
talent  in  ther  administration,   and  make   them  altogether 
more  practically  useful.     We  have  no  wish  to  underrate  the 
federal  government.     If  the  tendency  of  the  times  were  to 
lessen  its  importance,  we  should  set  forth  its  claims  in  as 
strong  terms  as  we  now  do  those  of  the  states.     Because  we 
value  the  rights  of  the  states,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
we  do  not  value  the  Union.     The  Union  is  by  no  means 
likelv  in  our  days  to  be  underestimated.     The   centripetal 
force  is  altogether  too  strong  for  that.     Should  we,  how- 
ever, see  thecentrifugal  force  predominating,  and  be  led  to 
apprehend  any  danger,  from  a  tendency  to  individuality,  to 
disunion,  dissolution,  we  trust  we  should  be  found  among 
the  fast  friends  of  the  Union.     But  we  are  not  one  of  those 
who  neglect  the  danger  which  now  is,  to  utter  warnings 
against  a  danger  which  may  possibly  never  come.     Suffi- 
cient for  the'  day  is  the  evil  thereof."    The  federal  govern- 
ment is  indispensable,  and  in  its  sphere,  it  should  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards.     But  it  is  after  all  less  essential  than 
our  state  governments.     Our  external  relations,  our  affairs 
as  communities,  which  it  belongs  to  the  federal  government 
to  watch  over  and  regulate,  are  of  far  less  consequence  than 
our  relations  as  individual  citizens.     The  former  are  few, 
and  comparatively  remote,  while  the  latter  are  many  and 
intimate.     The  first  affect  us  only  occasionally,  the  last  con- 
tinually, every  moment.     The  federal  governments  also  so 
far  removed  from  the  individual  citizen,  and  permits  so  few 
to  take  part  in  its  deliberations  or  administration,  that  it  can 
never  legislate  for  private  interests,  wisely,  usefully,  and 
safely,  even  if  it  have  the  constitutional  right  to  do  it. 
The  states  are  therefore  the  more  important  institutions  of 
the  two.     They  should  therefore  claim  our  first  attention. 
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Political  men  will  not  be  thinking  perpetually  then  of  what 
may  be  thought  at  Washington.  They  will  have  leisure  to 
bestow  their  best  thoughts  on  state  legislation,  on  the  means 
of  removing  abuses  which  weigh  heavily  on  the  individual 
citizen,  of  improving  our  systems  of  jurisprudence,  increas- 
ing the  facilities  for  popular  education,  encouraging  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  elevating  the  individual  man.  The 
balance  between  the  state  and  the  individual,  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  state  governments,  may  be  re- 
adjusted, and  we  be  at  liberty  to  develop  the  resources  of 
our  noble  country,  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  commanding 
position,  and  to  prove  ourselves  a  people  worthy  to  be 
studied  and  imitated. 

The  principle  of  this  bill  ought  also  to  be  adopted, 
because  it  simplifies  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation, 
and  keeps  them  clear  of  the  complicated  financial  sys- 
tems of  the  Old  World.  The  real  governments  of  the  Old 
World  are  at  this  moment  on  'change  or  the  Buiirse,  and 
the  regulation  of  funds  is  the  principal  business  of  govern- 
ment. Government,  instituted  for  the  social  weal  of  the 
people,  becomes  thus  the  mere  instrument  of  private  inter- 
est, of  stock-jobbers,  speculators  in  the  funds.  We  do  not 
want  this  state  of  things  here.  We  want  a  government 
simple,  open,  and  direct  in  its  action,  performing  in  the 
simplest  and  plainest  manner  possible  the  functions  assigned 
to  it. 

We  have  also  commenced  in  this  country  a  new  system 
of  government,  not  in  form  only,  but  in  spirit.  We  reject 
the"  maxim,  that  it  is  necessary  to  deceive  the  people  for  the 
people's  good,  and  adopt  the  maxim,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  To  carry  out  this  maxim,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  government  should  always  tell  the  truth,  both  in  its 
words  and  its  deeds.  It  has  a  right  to  impose  taxes,  but 
only  for  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers.  It  may  lay  imposts 
and  collect  revenues  for  this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose 
only.  It  has  then  no  right  to  use  its  revenues,  or  to  suffer 
them  to  be  used,  for  any  other  purpose.  Now,  when  it 
deposits  its  revenues  in  the  banks,  whether  in  a  national 
bank  or  in  a  state  bank,  in  general  deposit,  as  it  is  con- 
tended it  should,  it  uses  its  revenues,  or  suffers  them  to  be 
used,  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  defraying  its  expenses 
They  are  not  deposited  therefor  safe  keeping,  as  the  people 
are  taught  to  believe,  but  to  be  made  the  basis  of  loans  to 
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the  business  part  of  the  community.  They  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  banks,  and,  through  the 
banks,  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  This  is  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  for  one  purpose,  and  to  appropriate  them 
to  another.  This  is  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  depart 
from  the  fundamental  maxim  of  our  state  policy.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  tax  the  community  some  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  business  men,  and 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  extensive  operations,  let 
them  be  so  taxed  ;  but  let  it  be  openly  and  avowedly.  The 
people  will  know  then  what  they  are  taxed  for.  But  so 
long  as  the  revenues  are  avowedly  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government,  they  should 
be  sacred  to  that  end.  If  in  this  way  a  portion  of  the  funds 
of  the  nation  be  useless,  it  may  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
make  the  taxes  as  light  as  possible,  which  in  its  turn  will 
relieve  the  people,  and  keep  the  government  poor  ;  and  by 
keeping  it  poor,  keep  it  honest,  free  from  corruption. 

The  greatest  objection,  or  one  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  the  deposit  system,  in  either  a  national  bank  or  in  state 
banks,  is  that  it  gives  to  the  banks  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment funds.  Being  given  to  the  banks,  the  use  of  these 
funds  is  virtually  given  to  the  business  community.  The 
business  community,  so  long  as  it  has  the  use  of  them,  will 
not  be  anxious  to  reduce  the  revenues.  It  will  prefer  high 
taxes,  and  favor  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus,  because  by 
having  the  use  of  the  funds  to  sustain  its  credit,  it  gets  back 
more  than  it  is  obliged  to  pay  in  taxes.  This  part  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  speech  of  February  15th,  has 
set  in  a  clear  light,  and  his  remarks  deserve  to  be  read  and 
pondered  well  by  every  freeman.  The  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment should  be  to  make  the  taxes  as  light  as  possible, 
consequently  to  look  with  distrust  on  all  measures  the  direct 
tendency  of  which  must  be  to  increase  them. 

It  may  also  be  maintained,  with  some  plausibility  at  least, 
that  it  is  for  the  true  interest  of  the  banks  themselves  to 
have  no  connection'  with  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  has  never,  we  believe,  been  the  intention  of  the 
people  to  place  the  real  government  of  the  country  in  the 
bank  corporations.  They  have,  we  believe,  always  intended 
that  the  government  should  maintain  its  supremacy,  and 
follow  its  own  interest  and  that  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  the  special  interests  of  the  presidents  and  directors  of 
banks.    In  case  the  government  maintains  its  supremacy,  the 
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amount  of  its  funds,  the  time,  place,  and  extent  of  its  appro- 
priations, must  always  be  matters  beyond  the  control  of  the 
banks,  and  also  matters  which  they  may  not  always  foresee 
or  be  prepared  to  meet.  Government  will  have  it  in  its 
power  to  disturb,  whenever  it  chooses,  their  nicest  business 
calculations,  and  thwart  them  in  their  most  cherished  plans. 
It  may  call  upon  them  for  its  funds,  when  they  are  all 
loaned  out,  and  when  they  cannot  be  called  in  without  great 
detriment  to  the  business  operations  of  the  community, 
often  not  without  producing-  a  panic,  financial  embar- 
rassment, commercial  distress.  If  there  be  but  one 
bank,  or  if  there  be  one  mammoth  bank,  it  may  perhaps 
profit  by  panics,  financial  embarrassments,  commercial  dis- 
tress, but  the  banks  generally  cannot.  Their  interest  is  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  the  business  community  ;  it  is 
best  promoted  by  sustaining  credit,  by  keeping  the  waters 
smooth  and  even,  the  times  good  and  easy.  They  ought, 
then,  to  be  free  from  all  connection  with  a  partner  over 
whose  operations  they  have  no  control,  and  who  may  choose 
to  withdraw  his  investments  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
are  most  in  need  of  them.  It  is  altogether  better  for  them 
to  trust  to  their  own  means,  and  to  keep  to  their  proper  vo- 
cation, than  it  is  to  mix  up  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
government.  The  history  of  the  late  deposit  banks  may 
be  thought  to  afford  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this. 

We  did  intend  to  adduce  several  other  considerations  in 
favor  of  the  Sub-Treasury  bill,  but  our  limits  forbid.  We 
have  barely  room  left  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
principal  objections  we  have  heard  urged  against  it. 

The  bill  is  said  by  some  to  be  objectionable,  because  in  its- 
original  form,  it  contemplates  the  disuse  of  bank  notes  in 
payment  of  the  public  dues.  But  this  is  essential  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  business  of  banking,  so  long  as  it  receives 
or  pays  out  bank  notes.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  receiving  a  bank  note,  and  making  a  bank  deposit. 
A  bank  note  is  merely  a  certificate  of  deposit  in  the  bank 
in  favor  of  its  holder,  to  its  nominal  amount.  If  the  bank 
be  solvent  it  will  be  paid  on  demand,  and  so  will  be  the  de- 
posit made  in  any  other  form. 

Then  again,  why  should  the  government  receive  the  notes 
of  banks  rather  than  of  individuals  ?  Bank  notes  are  not 
money, — currency.  Their  value  consists  in  the  confidence 
entertained  by  the  community,  that  their  promises  to  pay 
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money  will  be  redeemed  on  demand.  Notes  of  individuals 
may  be  as  likely  to  be  redeemed  as  these  bank  notes,  may 
be  worth  as  much,  and  be  in  as  good  credit.  Why  not  take 
them  ?  Why  not  take  the  notes  or  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment debtors,  as  sufficient  ?  The  principle  would  be  the 
same  with  that  of  taking  bank  notes.  What  would  the 
people  think  of  a  provision  for  receiving  the  notes  of  cer- 
tain individual  merchants  or  manufacturers  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues  ? 

Bank  notes,  we  have  said,  are  not  currency.  Currency  is 
that  which  passes  current  in  the  legal  discharge  of  debts. 
In  no  case,  except  that  of  the  government,  are  bank  notes 
ever  made  a  legal  tender.  No  creditor  but  the  government 
is  tmder  any  obligation  to  receive  them.  Why  shall  the 
government  be  compelled  to  receive  them  ?  Why  may  not 
the  government,  as  a  creditor,  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  any  other  creditor  ? 

Bank  notes  are  no  doubt  convenient  and  highly  useful  in 
commercial  transactions.  A  change  in  the  source  and 
method  of  their  emission,  together  with  additional  securi- 
ties for  their  redemption,  is  unquestionably  demanded,  and 
must  ere  long  be  effected  ;  but  no  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  business  transactions  of  the  commercial  world  will 
think  of  dispensing  wholly  with  their  use.  But  when  they 
have  no  legal  value  in  the  discharge  of  debts,  when  they 
are  left  for  their  circulation,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
to  the  free-will  and  confidence  of  the  community, — they 
have  even  then  a  natural  tendency  to  become  superabun- 
dant, and  to  stimulate  individual  credit  beyond  what  is  con- 
sistent with  its  soundness.  Should  the  government  receive 
them  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  it  would  strengthen 
this  tendency,  and  greatly  aggravate  its  evil  consequences. 
Bank  notes  will  become  sufficiently  abundant,  and  be  in 
as  good  credit  as  they  deserve,  although  the  government 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  neither  receiving 
them  nor  paying  them  out. 

We  are  also  disposed  to  concur  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the 
position  he  has  assumed,  that  the  federal  government  can- 
not place  its  funds  in  the  banks  in  general  deposit  without 
violating  an  express  clause  of  the  constitution.  He  contends 
that  when  the  revenues  are  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
banks,  they  are,  if  ever,  in  the  treasury.  The  constitution 
says  expressly,  that  "  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
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The  public  funds  deposited  in  the  banks  are  drawn  from 
them  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  meeting  appropri- 
ations made  by  law ;  they  are  made  by  the  banks  the  basis 
of  discounts,  and  are  frequently  all  loaned  out  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Can  this  be  done  without  violating  the  constitu- 
tion ? 

If  the  principle  involved  in  this  statement  be  admitted, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  government 
cannot  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  the  public  dues. 
In  denying  the  right  to  make  the  deposit,  we  necessarily 
deny  the  right  to  receive  the  notes.  To  receive  the  notes 
of  the  banks,  since  these  notes  are  only  certificates  of  de- 
posit, is  only  an  indirect  way  of  making  bank  deposits. 
The  right  to  receive  them  can  then  rest  only  on  the  right 
to  make  the  deposits. 

Mr.  Webster  promised  to  reply  to  this  constitutional  ob- 
jection, but,  unhappily,  he  failed  to  redeem  his  promise. 
He  merely  proved  that  the  government  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  bank  notes  in  payment  of  the  public  dues, 
— a  fact  well  known  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
fact,  that  the  government  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
bank  notes,  does  not  prove  that  it  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  receive  them.  In  establishing  the  fact,  therefore, 
Mr.  Webster  did  not  establish  the  right, — the  only  point 
he  was  called  upon  to  establish.  As  he  did  not  do  this, 
since  it  was  what  was  essential  to  be  done,  we  presume  he 
could  not.  If  Mr.  Webster  could  not,  who  can  ?  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  correct,  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  constitutional  right  to  place  its  funds  in  the 
banks  in  general  deposit,  nor  to  receive  bank  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  the  public  dues;  and  consequently  the  objection  to 
the  bill,  we  are  considering,  is  not  an  objection  to  the  bill 
itself,  but  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Webster's  main  objection  to  the  bill  is,  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  a  uniform  currency,  safe  and  of  equal  value 
throughout  the  Union.  This  objection  is  about  as  reason- 
able as  would  be  the  objection  to  a  bill  fixing  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  dollar,  that  it  does  not  fix  the  length  of 
the  yard-stick.  The  bill  professes  simply  to  provide  for 
collecting,  safe  keeping,  and  disbursing  the  public  revenues, 
without  any  recourse  to  batiks  or  to  bank  agency.  To  ob- 
ject to  it  that  it  does  not  effect  another  object,  and  one 
which  it  does  not  contemplate,  is  hardly  fair.  Is  it  Mr. 
Webster's  creed,  that  all  governmental  measures  should  bo 
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avowedly  adopted  for  one  object,  but  really  and  intention- 
ally for  another  and  a  different  object  \  If  so,  he  must  par- 
don us;  we  cannot,  with  our  present  notions  of  honesty  and 
plain-dealing,  consent  to  embrace  it. 

Mr.  Webster  insists  upon  the  obligation  of  the  federal 
government  to  provide  for  a  uniform  currency,  safe,  and  of 
equal  value  throughout  the  Union.  He  reiterates  this,  and 
dwells  upon  it  with  as  much  earnestness  as  as  if  he  verily 
thought  he  was  bringing  out  a  novel  and  unadmitted  theory. 
But,  really,  in  the  constitutional  sense  of  the  term  currency, 
nobody  disputes  him.  It  was  unquestionably  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  provide  for  a  currency  which  should  be  uni- 
form and  of  equal  value  throughout  all  the  states.  The 
union  of  the  states  was  desired  and  affected  principally  to 
facilitate  their  commercial  intercourse  with  one  another  and 
with  foreign  nations.  Commerce  craved  and  effected  the 
Union,  made  us  one  people.  Without  the  Union,  the  states 
would  have  been  to  each  other  foreign  nations,  and  the  com- 
mercial transactions  between  the  citizens  of  one  state  and 
those  of  another  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  trade  of  our  citizens  with  the  subjects  of 
England,  France,  or  any  other  foreign  nation.  This  was  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  It  was  desirable  to  bind  the  states  to- 
gether in  a  closer  intimacy  than  that  of  foreign  states,  and 
to  make  the  business  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of 
one  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state,  as  facile  and  as 
safe  as  the  business  intercourse  between  citizens  of  the 
same  state. 

But  this  was  to  be  effected  only  by  giving  to  the  federal 
government  the  power  to  provide  for  a  uniform  currency, 
to  ''coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof."  Had  this 
power  over  the  currency  been  retained  by  the  states  indi- 
vidually, there  might  have  been  as  many  currencies  as  states. 
What  was  coin  in  one  state  would  have  been  bullion  in  re- 
lation to  another.  Coins  of  the  same  denomination  might 
have  varied  in  value  as  you  passed  from  state  to  state,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  currency  in  the  Union  with  which 
debts  could  be  discharged  alike  in  all  the  states.  To  avoid 
this  last  result,  the  states  were  prohibited  from  issuing  bills 
of  credit,  and  from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a 
legal  tender.  This  prohibition  was  not  laid  on  the  states 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  citizens  of  the  same  state 
against  one  another,  but  the  citizens  of  one  state  against  those 
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of  another  state.  The  object  in  view  was  still  a  uniform 
currency.  It  was  to  secure  to  every  creditor  payment  in 
currency  which  would  be  of  equal  value  in  whatever  part  of 
the  Union  he  might  wish  to  use  it. 

Now  thus  far  we  contend  as  earnestly  as  Mr.  Webster, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  furnish  a 
uniform  currency.  We  contend  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  the  government,  not  merely  that  it  may  equalize 
taxes  and  provide  a  uniform  currency  in  which  to  collect  its 
revenues,  as  we  have  heard  it  suggested  by  some,  but  also  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  commerce,  to  facilitate  the  business 
intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  one  state  and  those  of 
another.  But  we  do  not  find  that  this  implies  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  a  currency 
of  bank  paper,  which  shall  be  safe  and  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  states.  We  cannot  find  that  the  constitution 
and  laws  know  any  other  currency  than  that  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  and  when  we  consider  the  object  which  led  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  states  from  issuing  bills  of  credit,  and 
from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  that  gold  and  silver  alone  should 
constitute  the  legal  currency.  Bank  notes  may  circulate, 
because  they  are  convenient,  and  because  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  they  will  be  redeemed  in  specie  on  demand,  as 
may  bills  of  exchange  and  the  promissory  notes  of  individ- 
uals ;  but  however  much  they  may  circulate,  they  do  not 
constitute  a  legal  currency.  It  is  always  optional  with  the 
creditor,  whether  he  will  receive  them  or  not.  So  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  he  may  always  insist  on  payment  in 
gold  and  silver.  If  he  consents  to  take  bank  notes  and 
discharge  his  debtor,  the  law  regards  it  and  treats  it  as  a 
private  contract,  bargain,  or  agreement. 

Mr.  Webster  himself, — when  it  suits  his  purpose, — con- 
tends that  gold  and  silver  constitute  the  only  currency 
known  to  the  constitution  and  laws.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  of  his  in  congress,  in  1816,  is  very  clear 
and  satisfactory  on  this  point. 

"Mr.  Webster  first  addressed  the  house.  He  regretted  the  manner  in 
which  this  debate  had  been  commenced,  oua  detached  feature  of  the  bill, 
and  uot  a  question  affecting  the  principle;  and  expressed  his  fears  that 
a  week  or  two  would  be  lost  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  to  no  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  it  might  ultimately  end  in  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 
He  proceeded  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill.     It 
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was  a  mistaken  idea,  he  said,  which  he  had  heard  uttered  on  this  subject, 
that  we  were  about  to  reform  the  national  currency.  No  nation  had  a  better  cur- 
rency, he  said,  than  the  United  States;  there  was  no  nation  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care,  for  theframersof  the  constitution, 
and  those  who  enacted  the  early  statutes  on  this  subject,  were  hard  money 
men;  they  had  felt  and  therefore  duly  appreciated  the  evils  of  a  paper 
medium;  they  therefore  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  from  debasement.  The  legal  currency  of  the  United  States  was  gold 
and  silver  coin;  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  congress  had  run 
into  no  folly. 

"  '  What  then,'  he  asked,  'was  the  present  evil?  Having  a  perfectly 
sound  national  currency,  and  the  government  having  no  power  in  fact  to  make 
any  thing  else  current  but  gold  and  silver,  there  had  grown  up  in  different  states 
a  currency  of  paper  issued,  by  banks,  setting  out  with  the  promise  to  pay 
gold  and  silver,  which  they  had  been  wholly  unable  to  redeem;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  there  was  a  mass  of  paper  afloat,  of  perhaps  fifty 
millions,  which  sustained  no  immediate  relation  to  the  legal  currency  of 
the  country, — a  paper  which  will  not  enable  any  man  to  pay  money  he 
owes  to  his  neighbor,  or  his  debts  to  the  government.  The  banks  had  is- 
sued more  money  than  they  could  redeem,  and  the  evil  was  severely 
felt, '  etc.  Mr  Webster  declined  occupying  the  time  of  the  house,  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  depreciation  of  the  paper  in  circulation.  The  legal 
standard  of  value  was  gold  and  silver  ;  the  relation  of  paper  to  it  proved 
its  state,  and  the  rate  of  its  depreciation.  Gold  and  silver  currency,  he 
said,  was  the  laic  of  the  world  abroad  ;  there  could,  in  the  present  state  of  tJie 
world,  be  no  other  currency."* 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Webster  means  a  bank  currency,  when 
he  contends  the  federal  government  is  bound  to  provide  a 
safe  and  uniform  currency  of  equal  value  throughout  the 
states.  He  infers  the  government  is  bound  to  provide  this 
currency,  not  only  from  its  general  power  over  the  currency, 
but  also  from  its  special  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Its 
general  power  over  the  currency  extends  only  to  coining 
money  and  regulating  its  value.  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  even  he  in  his  sober  moments  can  hardly  contend, 
reaches  his  case.  On  this  point  Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  to  him 
is  sufficient. 

"  The  last  argument  of  the  senator,  on  the  question  at  issue,  was 
drawn  from  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to  congress 
the  right  to  regulate  commerce,  and  which  he  says  involves  the  right  and 
obligation  to  furnish  a  sound  circulating  medium.     The  train  of  his 

*Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster, 
on  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill.  Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
March  22,  1838  (pp.  13,  14). 
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reasoning,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  was,  that,  without  a  currency, 
commerce  could  not  exist,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  of 
course,  there  would  be  nothing  to  regulate;  and,  therefore,  unless  con 
gress  furnished  a  currency,  its  power  of  regulating  commerce  would  be 
a  mere  nullity  ;  and  from  which  he  inferred  the  right  and  obligation  to 
furnish  not  only  a  currency,  but  a  bank  currency  !     Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning,  all  must  admit  that  his  mode  of 
construing  the  constitution  is  very  bold  and  novel.     To  what  would  it 
lead?     The  same  clause,  in  that  instrument,  which  gives  congress  the 
right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  gives  it  also  the 
kindred  right  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.     They  are 
just  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  commerce  as  the  currency  itself.    The 
yard  and  the  bushel  are  not  less  important  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, than  the  dollar  and  the  eagle:  and  the  very  train  of  reasoning 
which  would  make  it  the  right  and  duty  of  the  government  to  furnish 
the  one.  would  make  it  equally  so  to  furnish  the  other.     Again:    com- 
merce cannot  exist  without  ships  and  other  means  of  transportation.     Is 
the  government  also  bound  to  furnish  them?     Nor  without  articles  or 
commodities  to  be  exchanged,  cotton,   rice,  tobacco,  and    the   various 
products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.     Is  it  also  bound  to  furnish 
them?     Nor  these,  in  turn,  without  labor;  and  must  that  too  be  furnished? 
If  not,  I  ask  the  senator  to  make  the  distinction.     "Where  will  he  draw 
the  line,  and  on  what  principles?     Does  he  not  see  that,  according  to 
this  mode  of  construction,  the  higher  powers  granted  in  the  constitution, 
would  carry  all  the  inferior,  and  that  this  would  become  a  government  of 
unlimited  powers?    Take,  for  instance,  the  war  power,  and  apply  the 
same  mode  of  construction  to  it,  and  what  power  would  there  be  that 
congress  could  not  exercise,  nay,  be  bound  to  exercise  ?     Intelligence, 
morals,  wealth,  numbers,  currency,  all  are  important  elements  of  power, 
and  may  become  so  to  the  defence  of  the  Union  and  safety  of  the  coun. 
try ;  and,  according  to  the  senator's  reasoning,  the  government  would 
have  the  right,  and  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  take  charge  of  the  schools, 
the  pulpits,  the  industry,  the  population,  as  well  as  the  currency  of  the 
country  ;  and  these  would  comprehend  the  entire  circle   of  legislation, 
and  leave  the  state  governments  as  useless  appendages  of  the  system." 
lb.,  pp.  14,  15. 

Mr.  Webster  contends,  that  since  a  paper  currency  has 
sprung  up  in  the  states  under  the  auspices  of  state  legisla- 
tion, which  answers  in  many  respects  all  the  purposes  of  the 
legal  currency,  it  ought,  in  order  to  be  uniform,  current  alike 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  come  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government.  Now,  if  he  is  right  in  this,  he  must 
admit  that  the  federal  government  has  the  supreme  control 
over  all  the  banks  in  the  country,  the  full  right  to  deter- 
mine the  mode  and  extent  of  their  issues,  and  the  securi- 
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ties  they  must  give  the  public  for  the  redemption  of  their 
notes.  A  power  less  unlimited  than  this  will  not  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  But  the  federal  government  can 
have  this  power  over  only  the  banks  of  its  own  creation. 
Nobody  can  be  mad  enough  to  contend  that  it  may  have 
this  power  over  state  institutions.  State  institutions  for 
furnishing  a  paper  currency  must  then  be  abandoned,  and 
federal  banks  alone  be  tolerated.* 

If  the  power  supposed  be  vested  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  constitutional  right  of  the  states  to  incorporate 
banks  must  be  given  up.  Our  state  banks  are  all  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  recent  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  authorizing  private  banking  is  unconstitutional 
also.  Will  Mr.  Webster  go  this  length  ?  Is  he  aware  that 
the  ground  he  assumes  is  incompatible  with  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  state  banks?  We  believe  he  is,  and  not- 
withstanding his  professions  of  regard  for  them,  that  he  is 
very  nearly  prepared  to  abolish  them.  No  man  has  said 
harder  things  against  them,  and  we  believe  his  soberest  con- 
victions are,  that  the  federal  government  only  has  a  right  to 
incorporate  a  bank.  It  becomes  the  friends  of  state  banks 
to  look  well  to  Mr.  Webster's  arguments  for  a  sound,  uni- 
form, national  bank  paper  currency.  Just  as  much  power 
as  he  claims  for  the  federal  government  over  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  just  so  much  does  he  deny  to  the 
states  ;  and  as  he  claims  the  supreme  control  for  the  federal 
government,  he  of  course  leaves  nothing  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments. 

The  bill  under  discussion  is  also  accounted  objectionable, 


*It  will  not  alter  the  state  of  the  case  at  all,  to  say  that  congress  need 
not  exert  this  control  directly;  that  it  may  do  it  indirectly  through  the 
agency  of  a  great  national  bank.  Granting,  what  however  we  much 
doubt,  that  a  national  bank  would  exert  the  control  over  state  banks 
here  supposed,  congress  has  no  more  right  to  create  a  bank  for  exerting 
tbat  control,  than  it  has  to  exert  it  immediately  by  direct  federal  legis- 
lation. Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  a  government  may  not  do  mediately 
what  it  may  not  do  immediately.  If  it  have  no  right  to  control  state 
banks  by  direct  legislation,  it  of  course  has  no  right  to  establish  a  bank 
to  do  it.  Consequently,  if  the  federal  government  is  bound  to  regulate 
the  circulation  and  value  of  bank  paper,  it  must  have  the  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  sources  of  its  emission.  It  can  have  this  control  over  no 
institutions  but  those  of  its  own  creation.  Either  then  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must,  after  having  done  its  duty  in  relation  to  a  gold  and  silver 
currency,  leave  bank  issues  entirely  to  the  people  and  the  states,  or  else 
all  state  banks,  or  institutions  created  by  the  states  to  furnish  a  paper 
currency,  must  be  given  up.  We  yield  Mr.  Webster  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma. 
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by  some,  because  it  will  lock  up  the  money  of  the  country 
in  the  government  vaults,  and  keep  it  from  general  use. 
But  this  can  be  the  case  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  modern  governments  to  hoard  money.  The 
true  theory  of  our  government  is  to  collect  no  more  money 
than  is  wanted  for  its  necessary  expenditures,  consequently 
what  is  collected  must  be  immediately  disbursed  in  payment 
of  government  creditors,  and  go  again  into  general  circula- 
tion. Very  little  will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Mr. 
Wright  thinks  about  five  millions.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  our 
judgment  more  correctly,  thinks  three  millions  will  be 
nearer  the  truth.  The  bill  will  tend,  if  adopted,  to  keep 
down  the  taxes  or  revenues.  The  business  portion  of  the 
community,  who  are  now  for  high  taxes,  because  they  have 
the  loan  of  the  government  funds,  will,  when  they  find 
they  can  make  no  use  of  them,  and  derive  no  advantage 
from  them,  exert  their  whole  influence  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  also  to  keep  the  wants 
of  the  government  as  few  as  is  compatible  with  its  free  and 
healthy  action.  In  this  way  altogether  more  will  be  gained 
to  the  country  than  will  be  lost  by  suffering  a  few  millions 
of  dollars  to  lie  idle  in  the  government  vaults. 

It  is  said  that  the  bill  increases  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  adds  nine  additional  clerks  to  the  present  list 
of  government  agents,  and  creates  four  new  offices  of  receiv- 
ers-general. This  is  not  much,  not  sufficient  to  alarm  any 
man  possessed  of  tolerable  nerves.  As  for  the  power  of  the 
government  over  the  public  funds,  it  remains  precisely  the 
same  under  the  new  arrangement  as  under  the  old.  The 
change  in  this  respect  is  merely  taking  away  the  control  of 
the  banks  over  the  public  money,  without  increasing  that  of 
the  government.  The  objection  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
if  it  read,  The  bill  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  banks  over 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government.  Put  it  in  the  worst 
light  possible,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
government  funds  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  government 
officers,  instead  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  bank  presi- 
dents and  directors.     Is  this  a  weighty  objection  ? 

The  money  will  not,  it  is  said,  be  safe.  All  safety  is  com- 
parative. They  who  have  money  must  run  the  risk  of 
losing  it.  Government  vaults  may  be  made  as  safe  as  bank 
vaults,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  government  officers  who 
are  as  honest,  as  trustworthy  as  the  officers  and  agents  of 
banks,  whether  state  or  national.     The  chances  against  loss 
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are  much  greater  under  the  bill,  than  under  the  deposit  sys- 
tem, in  either  of  its  forms,  Under  the  bill,  honesty  and 
ordinary  prudence  alone  will  suffice  to  keep  them  safe,  for 
they  are  locked  up.  Under  the  deposit  system  they  are 
loaned  out,  and  it  depends  on  the  sagacity  and  accurate  cal- 
culations, as  well  as  the  honesty  of  the  bank  agents,  and  on 
the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  bank  debtors,  whether  they 
shall  be  kept  safe  or  not. 

These  are  the  principle  objections  which  we  have  heard 
urged  against  the  bill.  It  is  in  reality  unobjectionable,  and 
the  opposition  to  it  does  not  arise  from  any  conviction  that 
the  measure  itself  will  not  work  well,  but  from  the  fact, 
that  it  does  not  give  to  the  business  community  the  use  of 
the  government  funds,  during  the  period  which  elapses 
between  their  collection  and  disbursement.  From  the 
organization  of  the  federal  government  up  to  the  present 
moment,  the  business  community,  by  means  of  the  funding 
system  and  bank  agency,  have  had,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  use  of  the  public  funds,  and  made  them,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  basis  of  their  credit  and  business  operations. 
They  have  had  the  use  of  these  funds  so  long  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  originally  collected, 
not  for  them,  but  for  the  government.  They  seem  to  think 
that  long  possession  has  given  them  a  right  to  them,  and 
now  that  the  government  proposes  to  reclaim  them,  and  to 
make  them  sacred  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  collected, 
they  feel  themselves  sorely  grieved,  and  talk  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  though  it  were  doing  them  a  wrong.  We  hope, 
however,  they  will  moderate  their  wrath,  and  nieditate  with 
a  little  soberness.  If  they  do,  we  think  they  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  government  is  not  wronging  them. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  community  should  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
use  of  the  government  funds.  We  will  charge  upon  no  class 
of  our  fellow-citizens  the  doctrine  that  the  government  ought 
to  protect  or  specially  favor  one  portion  of  the  community, 
as  the  means  of  benefiting  other  portions  of  the  community. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  business  men  will  maintain,  in 
general  thesis,  that  government  ought  to  favor  them,  facili- 
tate their  operations,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  artizan.  There  is,  we  de- 
voutly hope,  nobody  among  us  to  contend  that  the  govern- 
ment should  hire  one  class  to  take  care  of  another.  For 
here,  everybody  knows,  government  can  give  to  one  class 
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only  what  it  takes  from  another.  We  go  against  all  special 
protection,  against  all  special  favors.  We  wish  well  to  com- 
merce, well  to  manufactures,  well  to  agriculture,  well  to 
mechanic  arts.  These  are  all  sister  interests ;  and  when 
government  does  not  choose  to  single  ont  one  as  the  special 
object  of  its  caresses,  they  all  live  harmoniously  together, 
and  add  to  each  other's  comfort. 

If,  however,  any  interest  in  this  country  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected more  than  another,  it  is  the  interest  of  what  may  be 
termed  productive  labor.  Commerce  and  manufactures  do 
not  need  with  us  any  especial  care  of  the  government.  Of 
all  interests  among  us,  they  are  those  which  can  best  take 
care  of  themselves.  Money  always  secures  the  influence 
needed  for  its  own  protection.  It  is  those  who  come  not 
into  the  moneyed  class,  honest,  but  humble  laborers,  who 
are  usually  deficient  in  the  power  to  protect  themselves. 
But  for  these  we  ask  no  special  protection,  no  special  gov- 
ernmental action.  Leave  industry  free,  unshackled,  and 
they  will  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

If  this  bill  become  a  law,  it  will,  in  our  judgment,  mark 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  government.  It  will  greatly 
diminish  the  business  of  the  government,  lessen  the  demand 
for  legislation,  and  leave  more  to  individual  freedom,  skill, 
and  enterprise.  Some  inconveniences  at  first  must  doubt- 
less be  anticipated.  It  will  take  some  little  time  for  things 
to  settle  down,  for  business  to  find  a  smooth  and  safe  channel. 
No  important  change,  however  beneficial  or  desirable,  can  be 
effected  without  more  or  less  of  inconvenience  and  suffer- 
ing. "We  gained  not  our  national  independence,  without 
inconvenience,  without  long  and  painful  sacrifices.  Yet  it 
is  thought  now  to  be  worth  all  it  cost  us. 

If  this  bill  become  a  law,  we  shall  have  gained,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  political  independence,  social  independence, 
which  is  still  more  valuable.  The  moneyed  interest  will  be 
prevented  from  converting  our  government  from  a  democ- 
racy into  a  timocracy,  and  the  people,  the  whole  people, 
will  be  in  fact,  not  in  name  only,  the  state,  under  justice, 
the  real  sovereign.  Our  republic  will  continue  its  peace- 
ful march  of  freedom,  and  realize  the  idea  of  its  venerated 
founders.  There  is  a  glorious  future  before  us.  If  we  only 
possess  the  wisdom  to  decide  rightly  the  great  questions,  as 
they  from  time  to  time  "come  up,  we  shall  assuredly  realize 
it.  We  love  to  contemplate  the  destiny  which  may,  and 
which  we  trust  will  be  ours ;  and  we  could  expatiate  with 
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no  little  enthusiasm  on  it;  but  we  forbear.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  bill,  we  despair  not  of  the  republic.  The 
people  here  are  strong;  and  though  they  may  err  for  a  mo- 
ment, or  for  a  moment  be  deceived,  they  will  come  round 
right  in  the  end,  and  prove  that  vox  populi  is,  after  all,  the 
surest  renderino-  of  vox  Del. 


ULTRAISM.* 

[From  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1838.] 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  worthy,  and  we  would 
fain  believe,  a  useful  man.  He  is  sincere,  earnest,  and 
ambitious  to  do  what  in  him  lies  for  the  advancement  of 
his  race.  He  is  quite  a  reformer,  and  appears  to  doubt  not 
that  he  shall  soon  be  able  to  recover  for  mankind  the  long 
lost  Eden. 

According  to  him,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
his  theory,  the  seat  of  life,  thought,  and  virtue,  is  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  devil,  or  soul  destroyer,  always  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  form  of  roast  beef,  pig,  mutton,  fish,  rich 
sauces,  or  some  savory  dish  or  other,  andis  to  be  vanquished 
only  by  inducing  mankind  to  feed  on  apples,  mush,  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  with  now  and  then  a  dessert  of  parched  corn. 
Apples  are  the  author's  favorite  dish  for  reforming  the 
world,  and  curing  all  the  ills  that  flesh  and  spirit  are  heirs 
to.  His  love  for  apples  seems  to  be  very  great,  even  sur- 
passing the  love  of  women  ;  and  we  cannot  help  fancying 
that  should  he  be  admitted  into  paradise  and  find  no  apples 
there,  it  would  be  no  paradise  to  him.  May  apples  go  with 
him  wherever  he  goes.  We  too  are  fond  of  apples.  But 
as  for  mush,  to  be  eaten  without  milk,  butter,  sugar,  or  mo- 
lasses, Yankee  dish  under  the  name  of  hasty-pudding,  and 
immortalized  by  the  immortal  Barlow's  song,  though  it  be, 
we  will  none  of  it.  Cold  boiled  potatoes,  unsalted,  and  no 
water  even  to  wash  them  down, — may  the  author  of  the 
delectable  book  before  us  enjoy  the  sole  monopoly  of  di- 
gesting tlieiu  ! 

*The  Mother  in  her  Family;  or,  Sayings  mid  Doings  at  Rose  Hill  Cot- 
tage.    By  Hie  author  of  "Tlie  Young' Wife,"  &c.     Boston  :  1838. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  ills  of  life  come  from 
indigestion.  We  certainly  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  the 
man  who  labors  to  give  us  a  good  digestion.  We  moreover 
do  by  no  means  object  to  a  simple  diet.  A  simple  diet,  and 
by  simple  diet  we  mean  one  into  which  little  animal  food 
enters,  is  the  most  favorable  to  health  and  to  enjoyment. 
But  because  a  man  wishes  to  recommend  a  simple  diet,  he 
need  not  run  mad.  The  earth  is  filled  with  a  profusion  of 
good  things,  suitable  for  food,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  reject  all  of  them,  save  apples,  mush,  and  cold 
potatoes.  The  way  to  preserve  health  and  enjoy  life  is  not 
to  starve  one's  self  to  death,  or  to  compel  one's  self  to  feed 
on  the  coarsest  and  least  nutritious  provender.  Why,  there- 
fore, may  not  the  advocates  of  a  simple  diet  speak  with 
moderation,  and  content  themselves  with  urging  snch 
changes  only  as  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  ap- 
prove ? 

The  author  of  this  book  doubtless  means  well,  and  so  may 
all  those  who  are  laboring  with  him  ;  but  we  confess  that  we 
are  sorry  to  find  them  calling  themselves  reformers.  They 
almost  make  a  sensible  man  ashamed  to  enrol  himself  among 
the  friends  of  reform,  as  the  shapes  and  tricks  of  monkeys 
do  sometimes  make  us  ashamed  of  our  humanity.  It  is  well 
to  be  reformers ;  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  for  the  progress  of 
our  race ;  but  we  should  do  it  with  a  becoming  modesty, 
feeling  that  it  is  but  dimly  we  can  see  the  new  good  to  be 
obtained,  and  but  little  that  we  can  do  to  obtain  it.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  sight  to  a  wise  man,  that  of  one  of  our  mod- 
ern reformers  astride  the  millionth  part  of  an  idea,  canter- 
ing away  as  a  tenth  avatar,  and  fancying  that  he  bears  with 
him  the  universal  palingenesia  of  man  and  nature. 

In  fact,  are  not  our  modern  reformers  carrying  the  joke 
a  little  too  far  ?  They  are  becoming,  it  strikes  us,  a  real  an- 
noyance. The  land  is  overspread  with  them,  and  matters 
have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  a  peaceable  man  can  hardly 
venture  to  eat  or  drink,  to  go  to  bed  or  to  get  up,  to  correct 
his  children  or  kiss  his  wife,  without  obtaining  the  permis- 
sion of  some  moral  or  other  reform  society.  The  individual 
is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  up  to  the  sage  doc- 
tors and  sager  doctresses,  who  have  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  He  has  nothing 
he  can  call  his  own,  not  even  his  will.  There  is  left  him  no 
spot,  no  sanctum,  into  which  some  association  committee 
cannot  penetrate,  and  dictate  to  him  what  he  may  do  or 
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what  he  ought  to  suffer.  What  is  most  intimate  and  sacred 
in  his  private  relations,  is  laid  before  the  public,  and  he  is  told 
that  he  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  dis- 
interested lecturers,  ready  in  public  discourses  to  explain  to 
his  wife  all  the  mysteries  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  a 
human  being. 

Now  this  in  our  judgment  is  to  be  philanthropic  over  much. 
It  is  making  philanthropy  altogether  too  great  an  annoy- 
ance. No  real  good  can  come  to  the  community  from  sac- 
rificing the  individual.  There  are  things  which  an  individ- 
ual ought  to  be  allowed  to  call  his  own,  and  over  which  he 
shall  have  supreme  control.  Around  each  individual  there 
should  be  traced  a  circle,  within  which  no  stranger  should 
presume  or  be  suffered  to  enter.  It  is  no  service  to  virtue 
to  keep  us  all  for  ever  in  leading-strings.  If  we  are  to  be 
men  and  to  show  forth  the  virtues  of  men,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  think  and  act  for  ourselves.  That  philanthropy 
which  proposes  to  do  eveiw  thing  for  us,  and  which  will 
permit  us  to  do  nothing  of  our  own  accord,  may  indeed 
keep  us  out  of  harm's  way,  but  it  is  a  left-handed  philan- 
thropy, and  will  be  found  always  to  diminish  our  virtues  in 
the  same  proportion  that  it  does  our  vices. 

It  must  jo}r  the  heart  of  every  benevolent  man  to  see  efforts 
made  for  the  advancement  of  humanity.  There  is  room  enough 
for  reform.  But  we  do  wish  our  modern  reformers  would 
enlarge  their  conceptions,  and  seek  to  add  knowledge  to 
their  zeal.  It  is  well  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a  good 
cause ;  but  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  if  not  guided  by  just 
knowledge,  may  work  as  much  evil  as  good.  The  world  is 
not  to  be  regenerated  by  the  exertions  of  reformers  who 
have  but  one  idea,  and  who  fancy  that  one  idea  embraces 
the  universe.  Life  is  a  complex  affair.  The  good  and  the 
evil  it  is  subject  to  are  so  intermixed,  and  run  one  so  into 
the  other,  that  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  say  which  is 
which.  There  is  no  one  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of 
life,  no  one  rule  which  is  applicable  at  all  times  to  all  cases 
for  the  production  of  good.  Good  and  evil  both  have  their 
sonrce  in  human  nature.  The  one  cannot  be  greatly  in- 
creased, or  the  other  essentially  diminished,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  human  nature  itself  is  more  fully  developed  ;  but  in 
proportion  to  its  general  culture  and  growth.  The  tree  of  evil 
is  not  destroyed  by  pruning  away  a  branch  here,  and  a 
branch  there.  So  long  as  its  root  remains  in  the  earth,  so 
long  will  it  live  and  flourish.     All  classes  of  reformers  see 
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and  deplore  its  growth.  One  class  thinks  all  evils  come 
from  the  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,  another  class 
ascribes  them  all  to  the  eating  of  flesh  or  fish,  to  the  drink- 
ing of  rum,  wine,  or  cider ;  this  class  fancies  the  world 
would  move  on  as  it  should  if  women  were  but  allowed 
equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  men  ;  that  class  is  sure 
that  all  things  will  be  restored  to  primitive  innocence,  love, 
and  harmony,  the  moment  negroes  are  declared  to  be  no 
longer  slaves;  and  this  other  class,  when  nations  shall  no 
longer  appeal  to  arms  to  decide  their  disputes.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  reformers  mounts  its  hobby  and  rides  away, 
ever  damning  all  as  children  of  the  past,  as  wedded  to  old 
abuses,  as  the  enemies  of  truth  and  virtue,  who  will  not  do  the 
same.  But  not  one  or  another  of  these  classes  shall  succeed. 
All  these  classes  of  evils  are  mutually  connected,  and  no 
one  of  them  can  be  cured  separately.  The  cause  of  them 
all  lies  deep  in  human  nature,  as  now  developed,  and  they 
must  be  regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  present  stage  of 
human  progress.  The  doctors  who  are  vaunting  their  skill 
to  cure  them,  are  merely  prescribing  for  the  symptoms,  not 
the  disease.  War  is  a  melancholy  thing.  Philanthropy 
cannot  but  weep  over  its  doings.  But  as  long  as  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart  remain  as  they  are,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  continue  in  their  present  complicated 
state,  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  talk  of  the  cessation  of  war. 
Every  thing  manly  in  our  nature  rises  indignant  at  the  bare 
name  of  slavery ;  but  should  the  negroes  be  declared  free, 
and  all  other  things  remain  as  they  were,  slavery  would  not 
be  abolished.  One  of  its  forms  might  be  slightly  changed, 
but  its  substance  would  continue  the  same.  Give  woman 
equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  man,  and  if  her  present 
tastes  and  culture  remain,  her  influence  will  be  just  what  it 
now  is.  Intemperance  is  not  a  mother  evil.  It  is  the  symp- 
tom, not  the  disease.  Temperance  lectures  will  not  cure 
it.  It  will  remain  in  spite  of  temperance  societies,  in  spite 
of  law,  in  spite  of  religion,  till  the  causes  producing  it  are 
removed,  and  men  are  able  to  find  an  innocent  source  of 
the  excitement  they  crave.  Chastity  may  be  commended, 
but  it  will  not  be  universal  till  the  whole  community  is  so 
trained  that  it  can  find  more  pleasure  in  sentiment  than  in 
sense.  The  object  of  each  class  of  reformers  is,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  admit,  good,  and  praiseworthy  ;  but  it  can  in  no 
case  be  insulated  and  gained  as  a  separate  object. 

The  work  of  reforming  the  world  is  a  noble  one.     The 
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progress  of  man  and  society  goes  on.    But  it  goes  on  slowly, 
much   more  so  than  comports  with  the  desires  of  our  one- 
idea   reformers.     These  reformers,  with    one    idea,  are  no 
doubt  worth  something.     Each  class  of  them  may  contrib- 
ute something   to  aid  on  the  work.     But  no  one  of  them 
can  do  much,  or  run  far  ahead  of  the  general  average  of  the 
race.     The  evils  of  life  rise  as  lofty  mountains  in  our  path. 
We  cannot  go  over  them,  nor  turn  our  course  around  them. 
They  rise  alike  before  all  of  our  race,  and  form  the  same 
barrier  to  the  onward  march  of  all.  We  must  remove  them. 
If  we  take  ourselves  to  the  work  with  faith  and  energy,  we 
can  remove  them.     But  we  can  do  it  only  a  little  by  little. 
One  generation  works  its  brief  day  at  the  task,  and  worn 
out  gives  way  to  another;  another  comes  and  removes  its 
portion,  and  gives  way  to  yet  another.     Thus  do  genera- 
tions labor,  and  yet  centuries  elapse  before  we  can  perceive 
that  they  have  made  any  impression  on  the  mountain.  Ever 
and  anon  a  company  may  undermine  a  portion  of  rock  and 
earth,  which  come  down  with  thundering  noise  and  raise 
much  dust,  and  some  of  the  spectators  may  fancy  the  work 
is  done.     But  when  the  noise  has  subsided,  and  the  wind 
has  brushed  away  the  dust  and  smoke,  it  is  seen  that  many 
of  their  number  have  been  crushed  under  the  falling  masses, 
and  that  fragments  have  rolled  back  and   blocked  up  the 
path  which  had  already  been  cleared.     There  may  be  some- 
thing sad  and  depressing  in  this  view.     Life  is  full  of  deep 
pathos  to  the  wise  man.     Sorrow  springs  from  experience. 
He,  who  knew  most  of  man  and  his  trials,  was  said  to  be  "  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."     Man's  path 
from  the  cradle  to  his  union  with  God,  is  not  of  smooth  and 
easy  ascent,  strewed  with  flowers  and  shaded  by  groves  from 
which  the  sweet  songsters  are  ever  warbling   their  wild 
notes.     It  is  steep  and  rugged,  and  we  ascend  not  without 
labor  and  difficulty.     Yet  is  there  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Man  has  some  strength  ;  let  him  use  it,  and  not  murmur 
because  he  has  also  some  weakness.     Something  he  can  do ; 
let  him  do  it,  and  complain  not  that  there  is  something  he 
cannot  do.     Each   generation  has  its  allotted  work;  let  it 
take    itself   cheerfully    to    its    performance.     The    race    is 
immortal ;  and  as  one  generation  does  its  work  and  passes 
off  to  receive  its  reward,  a  new  generation  comes  on  to  take 
up  the  work  were  its  predecessor  left  it.     The  work  shall 
then  go  on,  and   the  race  be  ever   achieving  its  destiny. 
What  is  it  then,  though  this  generation  cannot  do  so  much 
s  to  leave  nothing  to  its  successor  ? 
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We  have  no  fellowship  with  the  philosophy  that  teaches 
us  to  regard  with  indifference  the  efforts  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, however  puny,  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity. 
True  philosophy  teaches  us  to  find  sufficient  reason  for 
whatever  occurs,  and  to  see  good  in  every  thing.  We  ought 
therefore  never  to  condemn  outright  any  class  of  reformers, 
or  plan  of  reform,  we  may  meet ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  regarding  most  of  the  reformers  who  fill  our  age  and 
country  as  extremely  short-sighted,  and  their  plans  as  most 
wofully  defective.  We  would  not  make  war  upon  them, 
nor  in  our  sober  moments  treat  them  otherwise  than  with 
great  tenderness;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  act  with 
them.  Whoever  would  pass  for  a  man  of  correct  feelings, 
and  of  •  some  degree  of  philosophic  wisdom,  must  see  and 
deplore  the  ills  that  afflict  himself  and  brethren ;  he  must 
labor  with  all  his  might  to  cure  them  ;  but  he  will  proceed 
always  calmly,  with  chastened  hopes,  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  only  way  to  cure  many  evils  is  to  bear  them. 
The  lesson,  To  Bear,  though  difficult  to  learn,  and  one  that 
many  of  us  never  do  learn,  is  one  of  the  lessons  most  essen- 
tial to  man  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Even  these  evils,  of 
which  we  complain,  may  be  made  the  ministers  of  our  vir- 
tues and  the  means  of  our  spiritual  growth. 

The  human  race  makes  its  way  through  the  centuries, 
step  by  step,  to  its  destiny.  The  evils  we  now  see  and  feel 
will  be  one  day  removed.  But  new  evils  we  know  not  of 
will  doubtless  spring  up,  new  mountains  arise  whose  highest 
peaks  are  not  yet  seen  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  lessons 
of  the  reformer  will  be  ever  repeated,  and  his  trials,  labors, 
sufferings,  martyrdom,  ever  renewed.  Well,  be  it  so.  The 
brave  spirit  will  not  shrink  from  the  prospect.  Life  is  a 
struggle.  Who  would  that  it  should  not  be  ?  It  is  from 
this  struggle  that  humanity  derives  her  strength,  obtains 
possession  of  her  powers  :  in  it  she  finds  her  life ;  in  it  she 
lives;  by  it  she  fulfils  her  destiny.  Let  us  accept  it  as  our 
heritage,  and  go  forth  with  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts, — 
and  yet  not  with  over-sanguine  expectations  of  wonders  to 
be  achieved, — to  the  work  that  lieth  nearest  us  in  time  and 
space,  and  leave  the  result  to  Him  in  whose  hands  we  and 
all  things  are,  and  with  whom  it  rests  to  grant  or  withhold 
success. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1841.] 

Contrary  to  our  wishes,  but  hardly  contrary  to  our  fears, 
we  have  now  to  record  the  signal  success  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  The  Whigs  are  now 
in  the  ascendency  in  the  Union,  and  in  a  majority  of  the 
states.  With  the  fourth  of  March  next,  commences  a  Whig 
dynasty,  to  last  at  least  four  years.  The  people  have  so 
willed,  and,  whatever  may  be  our  individual  convictions, 
hopes,  or  fears,  we  must  submit. 

Whether  this  result  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
or  the  evil,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  decide.  We  have  not 
desired  it.  We  have  had  no  fellowship  with  the  Whig- 
party,  no  sympathy  with  their  methods  of  electioneering, 
and  no  confidence  in  their  acknowledged  principles.  We 
have  deprecated  their  success  as  a  serious  calamity,  similar 
in  its  nature  to  the  subjugation  of  a  free  and  independent 
people  by  a  foreign  power,  and  likely  to  be  not  less  disastrous 
in  its  consequences.  We  have  honestly  believed  that  the 
safety  of  our  free  institutions,  the  progress  of  liberty  and 
social  equality,  demanded  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren, 
and  the  success  of  his  friends  in  the  Union  and  the  states. 
But  a  majority  of  the  people,  wisely  or  unwisely,  have 
decided  differently,  and  though  we  cannot,  as  yet,  honor 
their  decision,  we  must  respect  it  as  the  law  of  the  land  till 
it  be  reversed. 

But  however  much  Ave  may  fear  of  the  worst,  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  say,  that  we  by  no  means  despair  of  the  re- 
public. We  are  not  among  those,  who  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  actual  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  recent  elections  have  by  no  means  tended  to 
increase  what  little  confidence  we  may  have  had ;  but  we 
have  great  faith  in  the  capacities  of  human  nature,  and  we 
believe  there  is  already  enough  of  virtue  and  intelligence  in 
our  community,  to  arrest  any  dangerous  tendency  in  the 
government,  before  it  shall  be  to  late.  Moreover,  we  be- 
lieve firmly  in  an  overruling  Providence  ;  and  the  Provi- 
dence which  has  selected  this  as  the  chosen  land  of  freedom, 
thus  far  watched  over  and  protected  us,  and  prepared  us 
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for  the  work  assigned  us  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  we 
cannot  believe  will  abandon  us  before  we  have  accomplished 
our  mission.  We  confide  with  calmness  in  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  and  trust  that  lie  will  yet  deliver  us  from  the  Phil- 
istines, and  enable  us  to  build  the  temple  of  freedom, 
which  will  abide  the  ravages  of  time,  and  within  which 
shall  one  day  meet  in  peace,  to  pay  their  vows,  the  whole 
family  of  disenthralled  and  regenerated  man. 

Moreover,  in  analyzing  with  some  care  the  elections  which 
have  resulted  in  favor  of  General  Harrison,  we  still  find 
ground  for  hope.  The  people  in  these  elections  have  not, 
in  their  own  estimation,  decided  against  freedom  and  equal- 
ity ;  nay,  they  have  not  decided  against  the  doctrines  or 
measures  of  the  Democratic  party.  They  have  not  deserted, 
and  we  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  de- 
sert, their  ancient  democratic  faith.  However  it  may  have 
been  with  the  Whig  leaders  and  wire  pullers,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  whom  they  have  carried  away  have  not  voted 
against  the  administration  because  they  have  condemned  its 
measures.  The)'  have  asked  not  for  a  change  of  measures, 
but  of  men.  They  have  looked  upon  the  present  adminis- 
tration, in  its  administrative  character,  as  low-minded  and 
corrupt,  as  deficient  in  both  capacity  and  integrity,  and 
therefore  as  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  recent  revolution, 
— a  revolution  which  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  extends  only  to  men.  The  people  we  need  not  say 
have  been  deceived,  wofully  deceived  ;  but  the  moment  they 
become  aware  of  the  fact,  they  will  lose  no  time  in  rectify- 
ing their  mistake.  If  the  men,  they  have  now  placed  in 
power,  undertake  to  carry  out  a  policy  essentially  different 
from  that  which  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  twTelve  years, 
they  will  hurl  them  from  power  at  the  earliest  moment  per- 
mitted by  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

With  this  conviction,  we  cannot  despair.  We  believe  the 
present  administration  has  been  most  grossly  belied  ;  but  in 
its  purely  administrative  character,  we  have  no  disposition 
to  take  up  its  defence.  In  this  character,  it  has  no  extraor- 
dinary claims  on  the  affection  of  the  people.  It  is  remark- 
able neither  for  its  sagacity  nor  its  purity.  There  are,  we 
should  hope,  many  other  men  in  the  country  who  can  ad- 
minister the  government  as  well  as  they  have  done.  Still 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  we  must  say,  that  in  the 
measures  requiring  legislative  action,  which  he  has  recom- 
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mended  or  sustained,  he  has  done  well,  been  faithful  to  the 
constitution,  and  deserves,  as  he  will  one  day  receive,  the 
gratitude  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  defeated  ;  but  he  is  much  dearer 
to  the  American  people  to-day  than  he  was  when  elected 
president.  lie  has  failed  in  his  reelection,  not  because  he 
has  lost  in  popularity,  but  because  he  never  was  the  choice 
of  the  American  people.  The  people  never  willed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  presidential  chair.  He  was  elevated  to  that  chair, 
not  by  his  own  popularity,  but  by  the  popularity  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  by  the  management  of  party  leaders.  Since 
he  became  president,  he  has  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
gained  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people,  and 
he  retires  from  the  presidency,  with  an  enviable  popularity, 
and  an  honest  fame  which  will  endure. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  regarding  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
entirely  free  from  faults,  and  faults  which  in  these  times 
cannot  be  without  results.  He  strikes  us  as  deficient  in 
boldness  and  enthusiasm.  He  has  great  coolness,  is  firm, 
and  will  die  in  the  last  ditch  sooner  than  abandon  his  avowed 
principles ;  but  his  better  qualities  rarely  manifest  them- 
selves till  he  is  put  upon  his  defence  ;  and,  though  they  may 
spread  a  glory  around  his  grave  and  secure  him  a  hero's 
fame,  they  generally  come  too  late  to  retrieve  the  losses  of 
his  friends,  or  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  His 
policy  is  to  wait,  to  trust  to  time,  to  "the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  people ;"  in  other  words  to  follow  public 
opinion  and  events,  not  to  lead  them.  His  is  not  the  bold 
master  mind  that  seizes  time  by  the  forelock,  that  creates  his 
own  public,  and  bends  it  to  his  will.  He  may  ride  upon  the 
storm,  but  he  does  not  direct  its  course.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing almost  sublime  in  the  calmness,  the  composure,  with 
which  he  suffers  himself  to  be  carried  along,  whither  he 
apparently  sees  not.  He  is  not  deficient  in  mere  intellect, 
and  his  political  information  is  respectable.  In  ordinary 
times,  when  passion  is  asleep,  and  reason  awake,  he  were  not 
ill  qualified  to  be  the  president  of  a  free  people.  But  in 
these  revolutionary  times,  his  qualities  are  not  of  the  sort 
most  in  demand.  He  wants  elevation,  nobility  of  ideas,  and 
warmth  of  heart.  Sober  reasoning,  calm  reflection,  mere 
good  sense  are  not  now  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  Men's 
passions  are  aroused,  their  feelings  are  excited,  and  they  are 
moved  by  appeals  to  their  sympathies  rather  than  to  their 
understandings.      They  see  not  clearly,  but  they  feel  in- 
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tensely  ;  and  they  ask  for  a  man  to  go  before  them  who  fears 
not  the  darkness,  whose  step  falters  not,  and  who  can  lend 
them  a  confidence  not  'their  own.  Such  a  man  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  not  proved  himself.  One  such  man  we  had 
in  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  another  we  had  in  Andrew  Jackson  ; 
another — we  shall  find  him  in  due  time. 

That  the  administration  party  has  been  defeated  through 
its  own  faults,  rather  than  through  the  frauds,  falsehoods, 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  opposing  party,  of  which 
there  have  been  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  even 
Beelzebub's  infinite  satisfaction,  we  suppose  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show.  But,  what  were  the  use  in  attempting 
to  do  it?  It  is  a  miserable  disposition,  that  which  delights 
to  dwell  on  the  blunders  of  friends,  or  which  can  bring  it- 
self to  upbraid  associates  with  the  reverses  which  all  must 
share  in  common.  Defeat  like  the  grave  levels  all  distinc- 
tions, and  hides  all  faults.  If  things  had  been  different,  they 
would  have  been  different.  This  is  the  amount  of  all  fault- 
finding with  the  past.  But  things  were  as  they  were,  and  the 
result  is  what  it  is,  and  there  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  and 
no  more  need  be  said  about  it.  It  is  not  the  temper  of 
democracy  to  weep  over  past  errors,  or  to  turn  round  and 
scold  her  friends  when  she  chances  to  meet  a  repulse.  Her 
face  is  ever  towards  the  future,  which  alone  is  hers;  and  she 
labors  to  recruit  her  forces,  and  to  stand  ready  for  whatever 
may  come.  She  knows  that  though  she  may"  be  checked  in 
her  onward  march  for  a  moment,  she  cannot  be  driven  back ; 
and  that  though  she  may  sometimes  fail  to  win,  she  never 
loses.  If  her  leaders  managed  badly  yesterday  and  failed, 
she  trusts  that  they  will  acquire  wisdom  from  their  misman- 
agement, and  become  able  to  conquer  to-morrow. 

We  regret,  deeply  regret,  the  ill  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ;  but  we  have  no  reproaches  to  cast  on  friend 
or  foe.  We  are  as  ready  to  engage  again  with  those  with 
whom  we  fought  side  by  side  yesterday,  as  we  should  have 
been,  had  we  entirely  approved,  as  we  did  not,  their  ar- 
rangements. In  this  we  are  not  alone.  We  express  the 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  those,  who,  as  friends  of  the 
constitution  and  of  equal  rights,  have  struggled,  with  what 
skill  and  bravery  were  in  them,  to  sustain  the  administra- 
tion. We  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  we  have  not  lost  our 
temper,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  run  foul  of  one  another. 
We  have  by  a  common  fate  become  but  the  more  endeared 
to  each  other.     Personal  animosities  have  subsided.     The 
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Democracy  will  hereafter  be  disturbed  by  no  intestine  di- 
visions, by  no  personal  rivalries  ;  but  will  present  to  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty  and  social  progress,  an  unbroken  front,  a 
closely  knit  body,  animated  by  one  and  the  same  soul,  and 
directed  by  one  and  the  same  will.  They  are  now  indeed 
a  band  of  brothers,  sworn  to  stand  by  one  another ;  and 
they  will  stand  by  one  another  in  adversity,  as  they  did  not 
always  in  prosperity  ;  and  so  long  as  one  of  them  can  stand, 
liberty  shall  not  want  a  defender,  nor  social  equality  an  ad- 
vocate. 

For  the  present  the  Democracy  will  wait  the  movements 
of  the  new  dynasty.  They  will  assume  not  the  attitude  of 
opposition,  but  of  watchfulness.  If  the  Whig  policy  shall 
prove  to  be  democratic,  they  will  not  oppose  it,  but  give  it 
their  cordial  support.  But  if  it  be  at  war  with  that  which 
has  been  pursued  by  the  administration  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  as  there  is  but  too  much  ground  to  fear  that  it  will, 
then  it  must  count  on  an  opposition,  not  factious,  but  calm, 
determined,  uncompromising,  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Whig  party  has  come  into  power  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  democratic  ;  it  has  come  in,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, unpledged,  and  is  therefore  free  to  adopt  the  demo- 
cratic policy  if  it  chooses ;  we  must  then  wait  its  move- 
ments, and  hold  ourselves  free  to  sustain  or  oppose  as  it 
shall  prove  itself  democratic  or  not. 

During  this  period  of  waiting,  we  must  not,  however,  be 
idle.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  comparative  repose, 
with  which  we  are  favored,  to  fix  the  basis  of  our  creed,  to 
consolidate  our  policy,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  to  take  the 
field  again,  if  we  must  take  it  again,  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  objects  for  which  we  are  to  contend,  and 
with  as  entire  agreement  as  may  be,  concerning  the  methods 
by  which  we  must  proceed,  and  by  which  we  may  hope  to 
win. 

Two  parties  there  are  in  this  country,  and  two  parties 
there  always  will  be  ; — a  party  in  favor  of  property,  whose 
leading  object  will  be  to  facilitate  the  profitable  investment 
of  business  capital,  to  make  the  government  a  mere  instru- 
ment for  facilitating  trade  ;  and  a  party  in  favor  of  man, 
whose  leading  object  will  be  to  secure  to  the  workingman 
a  greater  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  and  to  elevate 
labor  and  make  it  honorable.  These  two  parties  have 
existed  from  the  formation  of  the  federal  government,  and 
they   will    not    cease    to    exist    under    the   new    dynasty. 
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Whether  the  Whigs  in  their  actual  policy  will  ultimately 
prove  themselves  the  first  named  party  or  the  second,  we 
shall  not  now  attempt  to  determine..  For  our  part,  we  shall 
always  he  found  with  the  second,  the  party  of  the  constitu- 
tion, of  equal  rights,  of  the  workingman,  whatever  may  he 
the  name  by  which  it  may  be  called,  and  whether  it  be  in 
power  or  out  of  power. 

This  second  named  party  is  properly  the  party  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  equal  rights.  It  in  reality  comprises  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  population,  and  when  it 
can  be  rallied,  as  it  has  not  been  effectually  in  the  late  con- 
test, it  is  able  to  carry  every  thing  before  it.  The  great  aim 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  of  social  progress,  and  the  practi- 
cal realization  of  the  principles  incorporated  into  our  free 
institutions,  should  be  to  rally  this  party,  to  unite  in  one 
body  all  who  sympathize  with  it.  This  part}-  has  hereto- 
fore failed,  because  vast  numbers  of  those,  who  properly 
belong  to  it,  have  not  come  to  its  aid.  False  issues  have 
been  made,  and  elections  have  not  turned  on  the  real  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  Hence  this  party,  the  true  democratic 
] tarty  of  the  country,  has  been  divided,  and  friend  has,  un- 
happily, fought  against  friend,  and  natural  and  irreconcil- 
able enemies  have  fought  in  the  same  ranks  side  by  side. 
This  has  created  no  little  confusion,  and  caused  all  the  dis- 
asters the  democracy  has  experienced.  We  must  study  to 
remedy  this  evil,  to  make  up  the  true  issue,  and  collect  all 
the  democrats  of  the  country  under  the  same  banner,  and 
keep  them  on  one  and  the  same  side. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  falling  back  on  first  prin- 
ciples. The  democracy  is  never  moved  by  mere  words, 
by  mere  shadows.  It  is  grave,  solemn,  earnest.  It  de- 
mands realities.  It  asks  for  the  substance.  It  supports 
no  party  because  it  bears  this  or  that  name,  no  individuals 
because  they  are  called  democrats.  A  party  to  gain  its  ■suf- 
frages must  be  democratic  ;  and  men  must  be  democrats,  or 
it  will  not  confide  in  them,  or  follow  their  guidance.  It 
asks  only  what  is  just,  and  that  it  does  ask.  It  asks  for  an 
open,  straight-forward,  honest  policy.  It  has  a  great  dis- 
like to  all  manoeuvring,  to  all  crooked  paths,  to  all  under- 
handed methods  of  proceeding.  It  would  take  its  ground 
openly  and  manfully,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  main- 
tain it  by  fair  means,  or  not  at  all.  It  has  also  a  great  hor- 
ror of  half-way  measures,  measures  which  excite  all  the  op- 
position of  whole  measures,  and  yet  effect  nothing  when 
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carried.  The  timid,  trimming,  compromising  policy,  so 
much  insisted  upon  by  fourth-rate  politicians,  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  instincts  or  the  reason  of  the  people.  Democ- 
racy abhors  it,  and  it  can  find  supporters  only  among  mere 
party  leaders  themselves.  Democracy  demands  a  bold 
policy  ;  measures  which  amount  to  something  ;  which  reach 
far  and  wide;  and  which  will  accomplish  something  worth 
making  an  effort  for.  Who  will  go  to  war,  risk  ease,  wealth. 
life  itself,  when  even  victory  secures  no  advantage  ?  The 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  have  erred  on  this  point. 
They  have  talked  finely,  but  they  have  done  little  else  than 
talk.  They  have  eulogized  liberty,  declaimed  about  equal- 
ity, and  spoken  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  unhappily,  they 
have  kept  too  far  in  the  abstract.  They  have  proposed 
little  that  is  tangible,  palpable  ;  and  the  people  have  felt 
that,  if  all  which  they  propose  were  adopted,  it  would  effect 
but  a  slight,  a  scarcely  perceptible  mitigation  of  the  evils 
of  our  existing  social  state. 

Some  may  say  that  our  friends  have  failed  to  succeed 
even  in  the  small  measures  they  have  proposed,  and  ask, 
how  then  could  they  have  succeeded  in  greater  measures  ? 
It  is  simply  because  their  measures  have  been  small,  and 
capable  of  realizing  only  a  trifling  good,  that  they  have 
failed.  They  have  failed  not  because  they  have  attempted 
too  much,  but  because  they  have  attempted  too  little.  They 
have  proposed  nothing  big  enough  to  fill  the  heart  of  the 
people,  to  enlist  its  affections,  kindle  its  enthusiasm,  and  call 
forth  its  energy.  The  giant  will  not  rouse  himself  to  crush 
a  fly.  If  you  really  mean  to  be  true  to  the  great  principles 
of  freedom  and  equality,  if  you  really  mean  to  ameliorate 
society,  elevate  the  laborer,  and  make  every  man  really  a 
man,  free  and  independent ;  then  you  must  say  so,  and  show 
by  the  measures  you  propose  that  you  mean  so.  Show  that 
you  are  in  earnest,  that  you  are  contending  for  something, 
and  that  you  have  the  nerve  to  contend  for  it  effectually, 
and  then  you  will  inspire  confidence,  touch  the  nobility  of 
human  nature,  the  magnanimity  of  the  people,  and  carry 
the  masses  in  one  solid  phalanx  with  yon.  You  must  have 
the  souls  of  heroes,  if  you  wish  to  take  the  place  of  heroes, 
or  reap  their  success.  Nay,  if  you  ask  for  heroic  deeds 
from  the  people,  you  must  give  them  a  cause  able  to  kindle 
the  heroic  spirit.  If  you  have  no  inborn  heroism,  if  you 
have  no  power  to  grasp  the  great,  the  noble ;  no  courage  to 
propose  the  bold  and  the  daring ;  then    stand  aside,  with 
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your  timid,  half-way  measures,  bowing,  and  cringing,  and 
praying  to  be  admitted ;  stand  aside  and  let  men,  who  have 
the  souls  of  men,  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  men,  who 
fear  nothing,  who  tremble,  blench  at  nothing,  save  the  mean, 
the  wrong,  the  inefficient,  let  them  take  your  places,  and  try 
their  hand  at  conducting  the  democracy  to  victory. 

The  truth  is,  too  many,  who  call  themselves  democrats, 
are  democrats  only  in  the  abstract,  only  in  pretty  phrases, 
or  high-sounding  words,  and  flattering  epithets.  Propose 
an}'  thing  really  democratic,  any  thing  that  is  likely  to  result 
in  making  democracy  something  more  than  a  splendid 
dream,  and  forthwith  these  sonorous  democrats  are  fright- 
ened, they  look  pale,  and  begin  to  tremble  for  their  own 
cushioned  seats.  Poor  fellows !  They  are  afraid  they  shall 
be  disgigged,  and  thus  lose  their  respectability.  Such  are 
not  the  men  to  lead  on  the  democracy.  Whoso  loves  father 
or  mother,  sister  or  brother,  wife  or  children,  nay,  or  his 
own  life,  more  than  democracy,  is  not  worthy  in  these 
times  to  be  her  champion.  Her  cause  can  be  promoted 
only  by  men  who  dare  to  live  for  her,  or  if  need  be  to  die 
for  her  ;  who  can  joy  even  in  exile,  in  the  dungeon,  or  on 
the  cross,  at  the  prospect  of  her  success. 

Men  love  the  brave  spirit,  the  heroic  soul,  and  they  fall 
down  and  worship  him  who  risks  all  that  is  dear  to  him  in 
their  cause.  Why  are  men  so  attracted  by  military  glory  ? 
why  has  military  prowess  such  power  over  the  masses? 
Because  men  delight  in  war  and  bloodshed,  in  hewing  and 
mangling  the  bodies  of  their  brethren,  in  carrying  widow- 
hood to  the  wife,  and  childlessness  to  the  mother?  Non- 
sense. Men  are  not  cruel.  They  delight  not  in  scenes  of 
carnage  ;  they  hear  no  music  in  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  the  bereaved  and  the  disconsolate.  It  is  because 
they  see  courage,  nobility,  disinterestedness,  a  power  in  the 
warrior  that  raises  him  above  himself,  above  all  fear  of  dan- 
ger, or  death.  It  is  because  war  reveals  the  brave,  the 
heroic  spirit.  Here  too  is  the  reason  why  the  people  always 
prefer  the  military  chieftain  to  the  mere  politician.  They 
distrust  the  politician,  because  they  believe  him  cool,  cal- 
culating, crafty,  selfish,  cowardly,  destitute  of  bravery  and 
enthusiasm,  as  most  politicians  have  been  and  are.  The 
people  care  little  for  mere  intellect.  They  have  no  faith 
in  dry  calculations,  in  the  cool  deductions  of  logic.  Intel- 
lect to  them  is  a  god,  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  high 
moral  qualities,  nobleness  of  soul,  generous  emotion,  warmth 
of  affection,  and  a  contempt  of  difficulties  and  dangers. 
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But,  interposes  one  of  our  prudent  politicians,  You  are 
all  wrong.  You  ruin  every  thing  by  going  too  fast.  Yon 
must  not  outrun  public  sentiment.  Away  with  your  pub- 
lic sentiment !  Seize  the  right,  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  hold  them  up  in  their  native  simplicity  and  love- 
liness, and  know  that  public  sentiment  is  sure  to  be  with 
you.  The  "common  people  "  will  listen  to  you  with  open 
ears,  eyes,  and  mouth.  They  will  arm  in  your  defence,  de- 
clare you  their  king,  and  take  the  kingdom  for  you  by  storm. 
It  is  your  want  of  "confidence  in  the  greatness  and  generos- 
ity of  human  nature,  that  ruins  you  ;  it  is  your  fear  that,  if 
you  trust  the  people  with  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  they,  like  a  herd  of  swine,  will  turn 
and  rend  you,  that  makes  you  powerless,  mean,  and  insig- 
nificant. Out  upon  you  !  If  you  are  democrats,  dare  trust 
the  people,  dare  trust  them  with  the  truth,  dare  trust  them 
with  all  that  you  believe  necessary  to  their  salvation.  Ask 
not  what  they  believe,  what  they  will  support.  Be  gener- 
ous, be  brave,  be  heroic,  speak  the  truth  and  support  the 
right,  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  lives  if  need  be,  and  know 
tliat  they  then  believe  what  you  believe,  and  support  what 
you  support. 

But,  is  there  no  danger  of  being  rash,  of  attempting  more 
than  the  people  will  bear  ?  Miserable  cowards,  who  boast 
that  "  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor," 

"  That  he  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day; " 

we  advise  you  to  attempt  nothing  at  all.  If  you  have  not  con- 
fidence enough  in  the  people  to  trust  them  with  much,  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  not  trust  you  with  little.  True  prudence 
is  what  you  would  call  rashness.  True  prudence  is  never 
made  up  of  timidity  and  selfishness,  but  of  lofty  daring, 
and  generous  confidence. 

This  feeling  that  politicians  have  about  the  imprudence 
of  attempting  much,  and  the  prudence  of  attempting  little, 
arises  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  true  office  of  govern- 
ment. In  nearly  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  the 
office  of  government  has  been  to  impose  burdens  on  the 
people,  to"  force  from  the  people  a  larger  portion  of  their 
earnings,  or  to  keep  them  quiet  under  an  order  of  things 
from  which  the  few  alone  profit.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
craft,  of  subtlety,  secrecy,  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  the 
politician.     It  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with 
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great  caution,  to  seem  to  be  what  he  is  not,  to  pretend  one 
thing  and  to  do  another.  Now  if  this  be  the  office  of  gov- 
ernment, the  politicians  are  right.  If  it  be  their  object,  by 
the  aid  of  government  to  ride  the  people,  it  is  prudent  for 
them  to  beware  and  not  attempt  too  much  at  once.  If  the 
object  be  to  impose  burdens  on  the  people,  then  your  half- 
way measures,  we  admit,  are  the  safest,  and  the  only  safe 
measures.  You  must  not  lay  on  too  heavy  a  load  at  once, 
lest  the  animal  rear  up  and  hit  you  a  kick,  or  lest  you  break 
the  poor  fellow's  back.  But  the  real  office  of  government 
is  not  to  increase,  but  to  lighten  the  load  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple. Your  object  should  be  to  throw  off  the  poor  creature's 
burden,  and  to  let  him  go  free,  and  graze  at  will  on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  valley.  If  this  he  your  object,  as  it 
should  be,  you  must  show  the  people  that  what  you  propose 
to  throw  off  will  really  lighten  their  load,  if  you  wish  them 
to  cooperate  with  you,  or  even  to  stand  still  while  you  pro- 
ceed in  your  efforts.  The  people  do  not  like  to  be  mocked. 
They  wTill  not  thank  you  for  removing  an  ounce  from  their 
burdens,  while  you  leave  them  bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  tons.  In  politics,  as  in  all  things  else,  the  old 
maxim  holds  good,  "nothing  venture,  nothing  have." 

In  order  then  to  rally  the  democracy,  and  unite  them  all 
in  a  firm  resolution  to  recover  their  rights,  and  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  the  country, 
we  must  adopt  a  bold  policy,  and  propose  bold  measures. 
We  must  show  that  the  measures  we  propose  will- do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  assuage  the  pain  of  the  social 
wound,  without  healing  it.  Palliatives  will  no  longer  an- 
swer our  purpose.  Mere  expedients  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less. We  must  go  to  the  bottom,  and  lay  our  foundation 
deep.  We  must  build  on  ultimate,  universal,  and  immuta- 
ble right,  and  propose  measures  which  will  either  destroy 
the  social  fabric  entirely,  or  reconstruct  it  as  it  should  be. 
We  must  be  thorough  ;  propose  not  what  we  think  we  can 
carry,  but  what  we  think  we  ought  to  carry  ;  not  what  we 
in  our  wisdom  may  deem  practicable,  but  what  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  better  nature  we  deem  just  and  desirable.  We 
must  not  say,  "such  and  such  a  thing  is  right,  is  desirable, 
but  the  people  will  not  assent  to  it."  Party  leaders  may 
not  assent  to  it,  but  the  people  will.  Why  should  what 
appears  to  your  better  nature  as  right  and  desirable,  not  ap- 
pear the  same  to  them  %  Have  you  a  different  nature  from 
theirs?       Propose,  then,   a  bold  and  efficient  policy;  one 
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which,  if  carried  out,  will  realize  the  ideal  which  the 
wise  and  good  are  struggling  after. 

It  is  not  our  province,  nor  is  it  any  man's  province,  to 
say  authoritatively  what  this  policy  must  be;  but  it  is  our 
right  and  our  duty,  as  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
man,  to  give  our  views  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  use 
all  the  moral  means  in  our  power  to  determine  what  it  shall 
be.  We  propose  therefore  in  what  follows  to  give  to  some 
extent  our  views  in  relation  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued,  and  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted,  by  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  and  of  equal  rights.  We  shall 
speak  of  course  for  ourselves,  but  we  shall  also  speak  what 
we  have  good  reasons  to  believe  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
great  body  of  the  democracy.  Our  motive  for  speaking  at 
this  time  is  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  bring  about  a  per- 
fect agreement  among  all  the  believers  in  social  progress, 
and  to  give  to  the  social  and  political  movement  of  our 
countrymen  a  salutary  direction. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  be  determined  is  the  end  we 
are  to  seek.  What  is  the  end,  which  in  our  political  move- 
ments we  should  have  in  view?  Should  we  aim  merely  to 
keep  things  as  they  are  ?  Should  we  be  satisfied  to  go  on 
as  we  have  done  for  the  last  fifty  years?  Is  it  enough 
merely  to  maintain  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  and  to 
keep  its  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  aim  at  some  advance? 
Should  we  not  regard  our  free  government  in  the  light  of  a 
means  to  an  end  ?  Should  we  not  feel  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  use  our  democratic  forms  of  government  as  instruments 
in  our  hands  for  working  out  a  moral  and  a  social  good  ? 
Governments,  unless  we  have  greatly  erred,  are  worth  noth- 
ing in  themselves,  are  never  to  be  supported  for  their  own 
sake,  as  ends.  They  are  valuable,  they  command  our  sup- 
port, only  as  means,  only  for  the  use  we  can  make  of  them. 
Can  we  make  no  better  use  of  government  than  we  have 
heretofore  done  ?  Can  we  not  direct  it  to  a  higher  end  ? 
Indeed  is  there  not  an  end  which  we  should  always  seek, 
towards  which  we  should  direct  all  governmental  measures 
and  action  ?     What  is  this  end  ? 

We  have  answered  this  question  more  than  once.  We 
contend  that  the  mission  of  this  country  is  to  emancipate 
the  proletary,  to  ennoble  labor,  raise  up  the  laboring  classes, 
and  make  every  man  really  free  and  independent.  Under 
the  material  relation,  we  ask  that  every  man  become  an  in- 
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dependent  proprietor,  possessing  enough  of  the  goods  of 
this  world,  to  be  able  by  his  own  moderate  industry  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  his  body  ;■  and  under  the  spiritual  re- 
lation, that  he  be  free  to  develop  harmoniously  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  have  access  to  the  highest  culture  the  community 
can  furnish.  We  demand  for  every  man  wealth  to  start 
with  in  life  sufficient,  if  he  makes  a  proper  use  of  it,  for 
him  to  hold,  so  far  as  wealth  gives  distinction,  an  equal  rank 
with  any  other  man  in  the  community.  In  a  word  we  de- 
mand a  state  of  society  in  which  every  man's  rank  shall  be 
measured  by  his  capacities,  intelligence,  and  virtues,  and 
where  the  intelligence  and  virtues  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
the  diversities  of  men's  natural  aptitudes  will  admit.  There 
must  not  be  a  learned  class  and  an  unlearned,  a  cultivated 
class  and  an  uncultivated,  a  refined  class  and  a  vulgar,  a 
wealthy  class  and  a  poor.  There  shall  not  be  one  class  own- 
ing all  the  funds,  and  another  performing  all  the  labor  of 
production.  There  shall  be  no  division  of  society  into 
workingmen  and  idlers,  employers  and  operatives.  There 
shall  be  workingmen,  but  no  proletaries ;  for  we  would 
have  all  men  work  each  on  his  own  capital,  associated  or 
not  associated,  on  equal  terms  with  his  brother.  This  is  the 
end  we  aim  at ;  this  is  the  mission  of  this  country,  and  to 
this  should  all  the  measures  of  government  directly  or  in- 
directly tend. 

Now  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  this  end  can  or  will 
be  realized  in  a  day.  We  see  as  clearly  as  any  of  our 
friends,  that  its  realization  is  far  distant  in  the  future.  Not 
indeed  because  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it ;  but  because  the  leaders  of  parties  are  in  no 
haste  to  reach  it,  and  for  the  most  part  want  courage  to  at- 
tempt it.  But  let  this  be  as  it  may  ;  the  end  we  have  desig- 
nated we  should  keep  ever  in  view,  and  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  every  political  or  legislative  measure  should  be 
tested  by  its  tendency  to  carry  us  towards  it,  or  to  remove 
us  from  it.  Government  is  of  no  value  to  us,  except  so  far 
as  we  can  use  it  for  the  realization  of  this  end. 

We  say  here,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  that  we 
are  far  from  regarding  government  as  the  only  means  in 
our  power  for  realizing  the  end  we  have  proposed.  Our 
faith  in  government  is  not  unbounded.  Government  has  no 
wisdom  beyond  the  wisdom  of  society,  and  it  can  in  this 
country  be  nothing  more  than  the  agent  of  society  for  em- 
bodying, for  executing  its  will.     It  is  not  government  that 
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gives  the  law  to  society;  but  society  that  gives  the  law  to 
government.  Unquestionably  our  chief  concern  is  with 
society,  and  our  main  endeavor  should  be  to  create  a  true 
public  opinion,  and  that  exaltation  of  the  public  sentiment 
which  will  carry  society  with  resistless  force  towards  the 
completion  of  its  destiny.  This  is  to  be  done  by  moral, 
religious,  and  intellectual  influences.  These  influences  are 
then  of  course  more  essential  than  governmental  action. 
These  determine  the  action  of  society,  and  the  end  towards 
which  it  shall  act. 

But  still  we  are  far  from  regarding  government,  as  some 
one  asserts,  as  "  at  best  a  necessary  evil."  We  look  upon 
man  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society ;  and 
his  perfection  requires  both  individual  action  and  social. 
These  are  some  things  which  he  can  do  and  must  do  alone 
by  himself;  there  are  others  equally  necessary  to  be  done, 
which  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  by  society  only.  Man 
must  act  collectively  as  well  as  individually.  "Now  his  col- 
lective action  is  the  action  of  society,  that  is,  government. 
If,  then,  we  mean  society  shall  do  any  thing,  if  we  recognize 
in  any  shape  the  necessity  of  associated  action,  we  must  have 
government.  We  accept  it  then  not  only  as  necessary  but 
as  a  great  good.  We  would  indeed  leave  a  large  space  to 
the  individual,  but  we  would  not  leave  him  entirely  alone. 
The  laissez-faire  doctrine,  so  much  in  vogue  with  a  certain 
class  of  politicians,  does  not  meet  our  approbation.  Men 
require  to  be  governed,  and  coercion  of  some  sort  is  indis- 
pensable. They  need  to  be  combined  into  a  whole,  and 
directed  towards  a  common  end,  which  shall  be  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  and  the  special  good  of  each.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  recognize,  not  absolute  power,  but  a  certain  power  in 
society  to  control  the  action  of  her  members,  and  to  force 
them  into  a  qualified  submission  to  her  will.  This  power 
is  founded  in  right,  and  constitutes  the  legitimate  basis  of 
government.  We  owe  to  society  a  certain  obedience,  and 
should  be  loyal  to  her  whenever  she  steps  not  beyond  her 
province. 

We  hold  that  society  has  the  right  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  are  likely  to  be  for  the  common  good  of  all  her  members, 
and  the  special  good  of  each,  even  against  the  will  of  indi- 
viduals ;  nay,  more,  she  is  bound  to  adopt  such  measures  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  let  the  active  opposition  to 
her  proceedings  be  what  it  may.  If  this  were  not  so,  no 
social  progress  could  be  made ;  'the  best  and  most  salutary 
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reforms  could  be  defeated  by  the  obstinacy,  the  pride,  the 
ignorance,  the  prejudice,  or  the  interested  views  of  some 
half-a-dozen  individuals.  The  whole  race  might  be  com- 
pelled to  linger  on  in  intolerable  wretchedness,  because  a  few 
anti-social  spirits  should  fancy  their  interest  was  promoted 
by  it.  This  will  not  do.  Throw  indeed  a  bulwark  of  sanc- 
tity around  the  individual,  determine  what  are  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  suffer  society  never  to  encroach  upon  them  ; 
but  while  you  take  care  not  to  sacrifice  one  to  all,  take  care 
also  not  to  sacrifice  all  to  one.  The  rights  of  the  individual 
are  sacred,  and  so  are  the  rights  of  society. 

Government  we  regard  as  the  agent  of  society,  the  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  society  works.  Our  duty  as  individu- 
als is  to  use  our  best  influences  to  induce  society  to  use  this 
instrument  wisely,  effectively,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  right  end.  The  mission  of  government,  taken  as  the 
executive  agency  of  society,  is  not  merely  negative.  It  is 
more  than  to  prevent  one  man  or  one  nation  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  rights  of  another.  Its  duty  is  positive  still 
more  than  it  is  negative.  Its  business  is  to  protect,  to 
guide,  to  control,  and  by  combining  the  many  into  one  body 
to  effect  a  good,  which  must  forever  transcend  the  reach  of 
mere  individual  effort. 

It  is  often  said  that  men  are  born  equal,  that  all  men  are 
equal  by  nature.  This,  if  it  have  reference  to  their  rights, 
or  if  it  mean  that  so  far  forth  as  they  are  men,  partakers  of 
a  common  nature,  they  are  equal,  we  admit  it ;  but  in  almost 
every  other  possible  sense  we  deny  it.  Men,  regarded  as 
individuals,  are  by  nature  unequal.  Some  are  healthy  and 
others  are  sickly,  some  are  strong  and  others  are  weak,  some 
are  cunning  and  others  are  simple,  some  have  bold,  compre- 
hensive minds,  others  timid,  feeble  intellects,  hardly  capable 
of  putting  two  ideas  together.  Now  leave  all  these  indi- 
viduals free  to  act  according  to  their  natural  capacities,  and 
what  must  be  the  result  ?  A  state  of  gross  inequality.  All 
the  advantages  of  society  will  be  monopolized  by  the  strong 
and  cunning,  who  will  not  fail  to  throw  all  its  burdens  upon 
the  weak  and  less  gifted.  But  even  admitting  that  govern- 
ment should  prevent  all  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
these  last,  we  should  not  be  satisfied.  The  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  Government  should  step  in 
and  maintain  between  all  the  members  of  society  that  equal- 
ity, so  far  as  it  may  be  done,  which  does  not  exist  among  men 
by  nature.   Government  is  mainly  necessary  in  consequence 
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of  men's  natural  inequality,  the  perpetual  tendency  of  which 
is  to  lead  to  gross  social  inequality,  and  its  mission  is  to 
introduce  and  maintain  an  equality  which  does  not  exist  by 
nature.  Its  mission  is  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand,  its  duty 
is  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  other,  to  force 
individuals  to  perform  their  duties  towards  one  another. 
Government  is  unquestionably  restricted  to  a  limited  sphere 
of  action  ;  but  within  that  sphere  we  hold  that  it  is  impera- 
tive, and  may.  nay,  is  bound  to  enforce  its  commands. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  just  at 
present  the  legitimacy  of  all  governments  is  questioned  by 
a  respectable  class  of  reformers,  who  condemn  all  political 
action,  and  look  upon  him  who  hopes  to  accomplish  any 
good  by  the  agency  of  government,  as  either  a  very  weak  or 
a  very  base-minded  man  ;  and  because  too  many  of  our  lead- 
ing democrats  are  in  the  habit  of  counting  on  only  the  nega- 
tive agency  of  government.  Give  us,  say  these  last,  an  open 
field  and  fair  play,  and  individual  skill  and  enterprise  will 
do  the  rest.  We  think  not.  Society  as  well  as  the  individual 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  has  a  great  work  to  perform,  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  negative  work  ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
society  must  often  needs  perform  her  work,  as  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  individual's  performing  his. 

Assuming  then  that  society  through  government  has  a 
work  to  perforin,  a  mission  to  fulfil,  an  end  to  seek,  and 
that  this  end  is  what  we  have  stated  it  to  be;  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  work,  in  this  country,  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  state  governments,  and  not  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  federal  government  is  neither  a  democratic  nor 
an  an ti- democratic  government,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  neither  the  democratic  nor  the  aris- 
tocratic principle.  The  constituents  of  that  government  are 
communities,  not  individuals,  and  it  has  no  concern  with  the 
relations  of  individuals  with  one  another.  Its  business  is 
solely  with  free  and  independent,  but  associated  communi- 
ties, and  its  duties  remain  precisely  the  same,  whether  these 
communities  be  internally  constituted  according  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  or  the  aristocratic.  There  are  certain  mat- 
ters which  concern  all  the  states  alike,  such  as  their  relations 
with  foreigners,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  with  one  another, 
the  general  welfare  and  common  defense  of  the  whole. 
These  matters  and  these  only  come  within  the  province  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  first  business  of  the  American  statesman  is  always  to 
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distinguish  accurately  between  what  he  may  attempt  by  the 
federal  government,  and  what  must  be  looked  for  from  the 
state  governments  alone.  Much  mischief  has  already  arisen 
from  not  having  distinguished  with  sufficient  care  between 
the  respective  provinces  of  the  two  governments.  Democ- 
racy and  aristocracy  have  both  attempted  to  carry  out  their 
respective  principles  by  means  of  the  federal  government; 
and  hence  it  is  we  talk  of  democracy  and  aristocracy  in  rela- 
tion to  that  government,  when  these  terms,  properly  speak- 
ing, have  no  connection  with  it,  and  can  apply  only  to  the 
state  governments. 

It  is  unquestionably  for  the  interests  of  democracy  that 
the  federal  government  should  be  kept  within  its  province  ; 
so  far  democracy  may  apply  to  a  party  in  connection  with  it. 
It  is  also  for  the  interest  of  the  anti-democratic  states,  in 
which  slavery  is  tolerated,  to  keep  faithful  to  the  constitu- 
tion, for  slavery  rests  on  state  legislation,  and  might  be 
endangered  if  state  rights  were  abandoned.  These  states 
have  the  same  interest  in  regard  to  the  federal  govenment, 
that  the  democracy  have,  and  will  in  general  be  found  act- 
ing with  them.  They  constitute  the  same  party  in  relation 
to  the  general  government ;  but  not  in  relation  to  that  gov- 
ernment by  any  means  a  democratic  party.  It  is  a  party 
made  up  of  democrats  and  anti-democrats.  It  is  properly  a 
constitutional  party,  a  state  rights  party,  and  so  should  it  be 
callled. 

As  a  party  of  the  Union,  we  democrats  of  the  North 
must  support  the  federal  constitution.  We  must  raise  the 
state  rights  flag,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  an  open 
field,  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  democratic  principles,  which 
are  to  be  carried  out  solely  by  the  agency  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments. In  regard  to  the  Union,  then,  our  policy  is  sim- 
ple. It  is  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  resist  all  efforts 
of  the  federal  government  to  enlarge,  directly  or  indirectly, 
its  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  states.  As  a  party  of  the 
Union  we  must  not  call  ourselves  democrats  or  aristocrats, 
but  strict  constructionists,  constitutionalists.  In  acting 
under  this  relation  we  may  have  often  to  act  with  those  who 
do  not  sympathize  with  our  democratic  hopes  and  tenden- 
cies. No  matter.  Are  they  constitutionalists?  Are  they 
opposed  to  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  ? 
Do  they  go  for  the  independency  of  the  states?  Then  we 
and  they  are,  as  a  party  of  the  Union,  of  the  same  party, 
although  in  the  states  themselves  we  maybe  of  opposite  par- 
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ties.  It  is  not  necessary  tli at  a  man  should  be  a  democrat, 
or  have  any  democratic  sympathies,  in  order  to  be  a  consti- 
tutionalist. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  that 
lias  given  to  the  federal  government  its  dangerous  direction. 
but  the  democracy,  through  the  mistaken  notion,  that  it  was 
by  that  government  it  was  to  realize  its  hopes.  The  South 
which,  though  liberal  and  chivalrous,  is  by  no  means  demo- 
cratic, has  been  the  main  supporter  of  the  constitution.  The 
old  Federal  party  of  New  England,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Jefferson  and  that  of  Madison,  labored  indefatigably 
to  check  the  federal  government,  and  to  restrict  it  to  as  narrow 
a  sphere  as  possible.  Massachusetts  during  the  war  carried 
her  stete  rights  doctrines  to  the  utmost  verge  of  treason  to 
the  Union,  and  the  Hartford  Convention  solemnly  pro- 
claimed very  nearly  the  doctrine  subsequently  contended 
for  by  South  Carolina.  If  Mre  are  not  much  mistaken,  the 
policy,  which  basso  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, was  foi'ced  upon  it  by  the  leading  democratic 
states.  The  worst  feature  of  this  policy  is  the  tariff.  But 
the  tariff  has  been  uniformly  opposed  by  the  southern  states, 
and  a  majority  of  the  delegation  in  congress  from  the  New- 
England  states.  No  tariff  has  ever  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  New  England,  and  none,  not  evan  the  new 
tariff  act,  commonly  called  the  compromise  act,  of  1832,  has 
ever  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  southern  dele- 
gation. The  tariff  policy  has  been  from  the  first  sustained 
by  the  middle  and  western  states,  which  have  always  gone 
for  it  by  large  majorities.  The  middle  and  western  states 
we  may  certainly  call  the  democratic  states  of  the  Union. 
The  southern  states  are  not  democratic,  for  they  tolerate 
slavery,  and  New-England  we  believe  has  been  the  princi- 
pal defender  of  the  anti-democratic  doctrines  of  the  old 
Federal  party. 

The  Federalists,  no  doubt,  wished  for  a  consolidated  re- 
public, some  few  of  them  perhaps  for  a  consolidated  mon- 
archy. But  the  South,  in  consequence  of  her  peculiar  do- 
mestic institutions,  contended  for  state  rights ;  for  she  saw 
at  once,  that  if  all  the  states  should  be  subjected  to  the  su- 
premacy of  a  central  government,  her  peculiar  institu- 
tions would  be  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  strong  anti- 
slavery  feeling  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states.  The  small 
states,  too,  which  by  no  means  wished  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  large  ones,  being  equally  represented  with  the  large 
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states  in  the  convention,  were  able  to  resist  effectually  the 
centralizationists,  and  to  preserve  to  the  states  their  sover- 
eignty. The  Federalists  were  defeated.  They  attempted 
under  Washington,  and  especially  under  the  elder  Adams, 
to  obtain  by  construction  and  administrative  measures  what 
had  been  denied  them  in  the  convention.  But  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  especially  his  reelection,  the 
policy  of  the  New  England  Federalists,  to  say  the  least, 
was  almost  wholly  changed.  They  turned  themselves  to 
the  state  governments,  and  sought  to  lessen  the  importance 
of  the  federal  government.  This  was  the  policy  of  Otis 
and  his  associates.  From  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Jefferson  \o 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  we  may  say  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  consolidation'  partv  were  not 
the  Federalists,  but  the  Bepubliciins.  The  middle  and  west- 
ern states  had  the  preponderating  influence,  and  the  policy 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  almost  from  the 
first  that  of  the  general  government. 

From  this  we  infer  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  democrat  he  is  not  aconsolidationist,  or  that 
because  he  is  an  aristocrat,  he  cannot  be  a  constitutionalist. 
The  larger  states  will  always  have  a  leaning  towards  con- 
solidation ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  great  states  of   the 
West,  and  see  the  rapidity  with  which  "they  become  filled 
with  an  active  and  energetic  population,  the  prospects  of 
the  constitutionalists  do  not  appear  the  brightest.    The  nat- 
ural tendencies  of  all  these  states  will  be  to  consolidation, 
because  being  the  most  powerful,  they  fancy  that  they  will 
be  able  to  wield  the  federal  government  in  their  own  favor. 
One  thing  is  now  certain,  that  the  increase  of  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
democracy.     The  action  of  that  government,  the  moment 
it  steps  beyond  its  constitutional  limits,  is  to  favor  business 
at  the  expense  of  labor,  and  to  benefit  the  capitalist  in- 
stead   of    the    operative.      Hence,    it   follows    that    every 
democrat  ought  to  be  a  constitutionalist.     The  elements, 
which   go    naturally  to  form  the  constitutional  party,  are 
then,  first,  the  small  states,  which  in  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment would  become  insignificant;  second,  the  slave-holding 
states,  which  have  no  security  for  their  peculiar  institutions 
but  in  upholding  state  sovereignty ;  and  third,  the  democ- 
racy ,  the  real  friends  of  equal  rights. 

Hitherto  the  democracy  of  the  middle  and  western  states 
have  not  been  constitutionalists,  from  the  mistaken  notion 
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that  it  was  through  the  federal  government,  and  not  the 
state  governments,  that  they  were  to  carry  out  their  prin- 
ciples. They  must  now  look  and  see  that  the  more  they 
strengthen  that  government,  as  it  can  act  on  them  only 
through  its  measures  touching  trade,  and  the  currency, 
through  its  general  financial  operations,  the  more  power 
they  will  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  greater  the 
burdens  they  will  impose  upon  the  laborer.  If  our  friends 
in^ those  states  will  hold  up  this  view,  if  they  will  present 
this  consideration  as  they  may,  there  is  some  hope  that  even 
in  them  they  will  be  able  to  rally  the  democracy  around 
the  standard  of  the  constitution. 

The  smaller  states  must  also  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  resist  the  ^tendency  to  consolidation,  that 
their  political  existence  depends  on  their  supporting  the 
constitution.  This  is  by  no  means  difficult  to*  show,  and 
consequently  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  rally  them  under  the 
flag  of  state  rights.  The  slave-holding  states  have,from  the 
nature  of  their  state  institutions,  a  strong  interest  in  adher- 
ing to  the  constitution.  If  they  do,  we  are  safe,  touching 
the  Union. 

We  call  then  for  a  constitutional  party,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  smaller  states,  the  slave-holding  states,  and 
of  the  real  democracy  of  the  country,  and  by  democracy  we 
now  mean  the  real  friends  of  equal  rights  and  social  prog- 
ress. If  these  all  unite,  as  they  may,  on  the  broad  platform 
of  the  constitution,  they  will  constitute  a  majoritv  in  the 
Union,  and  will  be  able  to  resist  effectually  the  tendency  to 
consolidation.  But  without  the  strictest  union,  touching 
all  questions  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  general 
government,  of  these  three  elements,  the  consolidationists 
will  carry  the  day,  and  the  consequences  will  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  whole  country,  and  fatal  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. 

As  a  party  of  the  Union,  we  call  upon  the  three  elements 
we  have  enumerated  to  unite  on  the  ground  of  the  constitu- 
tion^ and  under  the  flag  of  state  rights.  To  the  South  we 
say,  in  the  name  of  the  northern  democracy,  unite  with  us, 
to  prevent  the  northern  capitalists  and  business  men  of  the 
middle  and  western  states  from  encroaching  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  we  will  resist  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  to 
reach  the  question  of  slavery  through  the  action  of  the  fed- 
eral government.     Slavery  we  cannot  advocate,  for  we  can 
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see  no  affinity  between  slavery  and  democracy.     We  shall 
undoubtedly  speak  out  unquestioned,  and  unobstructed,  in 
favor  of  universal  freedom  to  universal  man.     But  if  you 
will  be  faithful   to  the  constitution,  we  also  will  be  faithful 
to  it,  and  adopt  no  methods,  countenance  no  methods,  of 
interfering  with  slavery  in  your  dominions,  which  we  might 
not  legally  adopt  in  regard  to  it  in  the  dominions  of  Eng- 
land or  France.     On  this  ground,  and  on  these  condition's, 
we  meet  you.     But  if  you  desert  us,  if  you  side  with  the 
business  population  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country,  and 
aid  them  in  establishing  a  national  bank,  in  laying  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  assuming  directly  or  indirectly  the  state 
debts,  all  of  which  measures  are  unauthorized  by  the  consti- 
tution, you  may  rest  assured  that  the  democracy  in  one  solid 
phalanx  will  go  against  your  institutions.     If  no  constitu- 
tional barriers  will  hold  you  back,  none  will  hold  them  back. 
They  feel  sore  towards  you  now.     They  have  defended  you 
firmly,  sacrificed  much  for  the  constitution  in  which  you  had 
as  much  at  stake  as  they ;  but  they  feel  that  you  have  been 
neither  true  to  them  nor  to  yourselves.     This  is  a  dangerous 
feeling  for  them  to  indulge,  and  unless  you  go  en  masse  for 
the  constitution,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  go  en 
masse  against  slavery.     We,  for  ourselves,  shall  recommend 
no  such  method  of  retaliation;  nay,  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it.    But  we  know  enough  of  human  nature, 
to  know  that  no  power  on  earth  could  succeed  in  preventing 
it.     You  must  not  think  that  we  defend  slavery  on  principle3, 
that  we  love  the  institution.     There  is  not  a  democrat  North 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  that  does  not  loathe  it,  and  be- 
lieve it  a  crime  against  humanity.      We  refrain  from  med- 
dling with  it,  simply  because  it  Is  a  matter  which  concerns 
states  of  which  we  are  not  citizens,  because  we  can  reach  it 
by  no  constitutional  action,  and  because  we  believe  liberty 
is  more  interested  at  present  in  preserving  the  constitution, 
in  maintaining  state  rights,  than  in  attempting  the  doubtful 
good  of  emancipating  the  slave,  without  making  any  provis- 
ion for  him  after  his  fetters  have  been  knocked  off.     But 
when  the  constitution  is  once  broken  down,  when  it  has  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  and  the  federal  government  has  become 
through  the  triumph   of  the  money  power  a  consolidated 
government,  the  paramount  and  only  efficient  government 
of  the  country,  what  then  is  to  hold  us  back  ?    "What  then 
will  avail  the  exhortations,  the  expostulations  of  men  who 
have  all  their  lives  long  been  preaching  up  equal  rights  ? 
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The  consolidationists  will  aim  at  three  measures.  They 
will  seek  to  establish  a  national  bank,  to  impose  a  protective 
tariff,  and  to  assume  the  state  debts,  by  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  as  they  will  term  it,  but  the  sur- 
plus revenue,  as  we  term  it,  among  the  states.  In  other  words 
they  will  raise  by  high  taxes  a  surplus  revenue,  which  surplus 
they  will  distribute  among  the  states  to  enable  the  states  to 
pay  their  debts,  or  at  least  sustain  their  credit.  Here  is 
their  policy. 

Now  this  policy  the  friends  of  the  constitution  must  re- 
sist. Whether  the  Whig  party  will  attempt  these  measures, 
as  a  party,  or  not,  we  pretend  not  to  determine.  But  that 
they  will  be  attempted  by  a  large  and  powerful  party,  we 
hold  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  These  measures  are  all  uncon- 
stitutional. They  must  then  be  resisted,  firmly,  successfully 
resisted,  or  the  Union  is  destroyed.  Look  to  it  then,  the 
South,  look  to  it  then,  small  states  of  the  Union,  look  to  it, 
democrats,  that  ye  be  not  any  of  you  seduced  into  their 
support. 

We  have  stated  what  must  be  the  principal  elements  of 
the  constitutionalists.  We  now  say  that  in  the  present 
crisis  their  main  efforts  must  be  directed  to  defeating  these 
three  measures.  This  is  our  principal  work.  We  must 
maintain  the  independent  treasury,  we  must  support  free 
trade,  afford  no  countenance  to  a  national  bank,  suffer  the 
federal  government  to  form  no  connection  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  paper  money  system,  keep  down  the 
revenues  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  leave  the 
states  to  redeem  their  own  bonds. 

This,  for  the  present,  must  be  the  policy  of  the  friends 
of  the  constitution.  And  to  this  must  be  added,  as  soon  as 
may  be,_  two_  other  measures  of  a  less  negative  character; 
onea  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  according  to  some  plan' 
similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Calhoun;  the  other 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  taxation,' from  the  present  system 
of  indirect  taxation  to  that  of  direct  taxation.  These  two 
measures  are  loudly  called  for,  and  will  be  found  absolutely 
necessary,  if  we  mean  to  maintain  a  federative  government, 
and  public  morality.  They  are  measures  of  some  import, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  reach  far.  We  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  an  early  opportunity  to  discuss  them  at  length  ;  at 
present  we  can  only  indicate  them,  and  give  it  as  our  opin- 
ion, that  they  must  make  up  an  integral  part  of  the  policy 
of  that  party  which  shall  rally  round'the  flag  of  the  Union, 
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and    seek  to   preserve  the   constitution   in    its   purity  and 
force. 

Will  the  constitutionalists,  by  adopting  the  policy  here 
indicated,  be  able  to  succeed  ?  Will  they  command  a  ma- 
jority throughout  the  Union  ?  We  know  not,  ask  not.  By 
adopting  this  policy  and  contending  for  it  in  an  open,  manly 
manner,  with  earnestness  and  solemn  intent,  they  will  de- 
serve success ;  they  will  be  on  the  side  of  justice,  in  the 
right ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  defeated  with  the  right  than  to 
triumph^  with  the  wrong.  We  should  rarely  trouble  our- 
selves with  the  question  of  success;  if  we  can  only  be  sure 
that  we  have  found  out  the  right,  and  done  our  best  to  sus- 
tain it,  we  may  leave  results  with  a  calm  confidence  to  Him 
to  Mrhom  they  belong. 

We,  however,  readily  admit  that  success  will  not  be  ob- 
tained without  an  effort.  Apparently  the  consolidationists,  the 
representatives  of  the  money  power,  have  now  possession 
of  the  government;  and  we  do  not  fancy  that  they  will  be 
dislodged  without  a  long  and  severe  struggle.  As  yet,  his- 
tory^ so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  presents  no  instance  of  a 
political  contest,  in  which  man  has  remained  the  victor  over 
property.  Sometimes  commercial  capital  has  triumphed 
over  landed  capital,  plebeian  wealth  over  patrician  wealth; 
but  simple  naked  humanity  over  wealth  itself,  never.  If  we 
succeed  now  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. Nevertheless,  we  are  not  without  hope.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  our  country  are  so  diverse,  that 
man  in  this  contest  will  not  be  utterly  naked  ;  but  that  the 
influence  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  may  be,  after  all,  on  his  side.  That  we  must  strug- 
gle hard,  is  no  objection.  In  these  dull  times,  it  is  well  to 
have  something  to  struggle  for ;  otherwise  we  should  remain 
children  always,  and  never  know  the  virtue  there  is  in  man- 
hood. A  cause  is  not  desperate  because  it  cannot  be  won 
without  difficulty,  without  effort,  without  sacrifice.  Human 
nature  loves  the  effort,  pants  for  the  struggle,  as  the  hart  for 
the  water  brooks,  and  joys  in  the  sacrifice.  It  asks  always 
for  an  occasion  to  display  its  power  to  do,  to  dare,  to  suffer, 
to  prove  that  its  old  heroic  energy  is  not  exhausted.  We 
have  great  faith  in  the  heroism  of  human  nature,  little  in 
its  selfishness.  The  victory  which  demands  sacrifice  is  easier 
won,  than  that  to  which  interest  alone  prompts.  Take  your 
stand  openly  and  truly  on  the  side  of  God,  Truth,  Justice, 
Man,  and  you  carry  all  hearts  with  you;  and  the  greater  the 
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opposition  you  have  to  encounter,  the  more  enthusiasm 
shall  you  enlist  in  jour  favor.  Heaven  is  stronger  than 
hell,  and  God  is  a  better  captain  than  the  devil. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  friends  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  policy  necessary 
to  preserve  the  federative  character  of  the  "Union,  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  states,  and  an  open  field  for  the  friends  of 
equal  rights  to  adopt  within  their  respective  states  such 
measures  as  they  shall  judge  most  likely  to  emancipate  the 
proletary,  ennoble  labor,  and  realize  equality  in  our  social 
relations  as  well  as  in  our  political  relations.  We  turn  now 
to  the  states,  to  the  policy  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
true  friends  of  democracy. 

The  democratic  party,  in  its  character  of  a  democratic 
party,  can  properly  in  this  country  be  only  a  state  party,  a 
party  restricted  in  its  operations  to  a  single  state.  Doubt- 
less the  action  of  the  democracy  of  one  state  will  have  no 
litttle  influence  on  that  of  another,  and  in  general  the  policy 
which  the  democracy  may  adopt  in  one  state  is  that  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  states ;  but  we  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  instance,  can  have  no  direct  action  on  the  policy 
pursued  by  other  states,  any  more  than  on  the  policy  pursued 
by  foreign  nations.  Under  the  relation  we  are  now  consid- 
ering them,  they  are  foreign  nations  to  one  another,  free, 
sovereign,  independent  states,  in  no  sense  responsible  one  to 
another.  We  may  demand  of  all  the  states  that  they  adhere 
to  the  constitution,  and  adopt  through  i lie  federal' govern- 
ment the  policy  we  have  decided  to  be  constitutional ;  for 
in  this  sense  they  are  a  single  body  politic  ;  but  we  can  de- 
mand only  of  the  citizens  of  our  own  state  a  democratic 
policy.  In  the  bosom  of  our  own  state,  we  may  urge  the 
most  radical  democracy,  and  as  democrats  we  are  guilty,  if 
we  do  not ;  but  we  cannot  urge  it  anywhere  else.  As  demo- 
crats then  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  internal  policy  of 
other  states,  nor  are  we  accountable  for  the  state  policy  pur- 
sued in  other  states  by  those  with  whom  we  act  on  questions 
of  general  policy.  We  know  them  only  as  a  federal  party, 
not  as  a  state  party. 

We  are  particular  in  marking  this  distinction  between  a 
federal  party  and  a  state  party,  between  constitutionalists 
and  democrats,  because  it  is  generally  overlooked,  and  be- 
cause the  consequences  of  overlooking  it  are  none  of  the 
best.  At  present  the  states  are  regarded  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people  as  mere  departments,  or  prefectures,  of  one 
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grand  consolidated  republic.  Few  comparatively  look  upon 
the  federal  government  and  the  state  governments  as  coor- 
dinate governments.  The  federal  government  is  supreme. 
Federal  politics  absorb  every  thing;  and  so  little  is  the  true 
nature  of  the  Union  understood,  that  we  presume  not  a  few 
of  our  readers  will  fancy  that,  when  we  speak  of  federal 
politics,  we  are  talking  of  the  views  and  dogmas  of  the  old 
Federal  party,  represented  by  its  great  leader  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Rarely  will  it  occur  to  them  that  with  us  a  man 
may  be,  nay  should  be,  both  a  Federalist  and  a  Democrat, 
— a  Federalist  touching  the  Union,  a  Democrat  touching 
the  states.  But  let  this  pass.  The  state  counts  for  nothing 
in  our  political  contests.  In  the  bosom  of  the  states  them- 
selves, of  the  towns  and  parishes  even,  federal  politics  de- 
cide every  thing.  A  man's  fitness  to  be  a  parish  priest,  a 
selectman,  a  pathmaster,  is  determined  among  us  mainly  by 
his  views  of  federal  politics.  Rarely  does  the  election  of  a 
state,  county,  or  town  officer,  in  the  northern  or  middle 
states,  turn  on  local  politics.  Politicians  calculate  the  votes 
of  a  state  for  president  by  its  votes  for  town  officers,  super- 
visors, school-committee  men,  and  constables. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  urge  sometimes  the  good  citizens  of 
our  state  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States,  because  we  are  in  favor  of  administering  the 
government  of  the  state  economically,  or  because  we  are  or 
are  not  in  favor  of  a  certain  railroad  or  bridge,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain police  regulation.  And  then  we  urge  the  same  citizen 
to  vote  for  our  candidates  for  state  officers,  because  they  are 
in  favor  of  our  presidential  candidate,  or  of  our  views  of 
federal  policy.  Admirable  logic !  Then  again,  we  hold 
the  members  of  a  given  federal  party  in  one  state  responsi- 
ble for  the  measures  pursued  by  members  of  the  same 
party  in  other  states  in  regard  to  the  action  of  their  state 
government.  We  are  not  allowed  to  be  democratic  in  one 
state,  because  those  who  agree  with  us  in  another  state,  on 
general  politics,  are  anti-democratic  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  state.     The  consequences  of  this  are  bad. 

The  administration  party  for  instance,  as  a  federal  party, 
has  been  in  the  main  constitutional.  Its  measures  have  been 
just  and  proper ;  and  it  has  deserved  the  support  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  constitution.  But  in  the  bosom  of  the  states 
themselves  in  regard  to  state  legislation,  it  has  been  as  anti- 
democratic as  the  Whigs  themselves;  and,  perhaps,  to  this 
fact,  more  than  to  any  other,  should  be  attributed  its  late 
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disastrous  defeat.  It  has  called  the  Whigs  the  bank  party, 
and  urged  lis  to  oppose  them  on  that  ground  ;  but  has  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  an  anti-bank  party?  It  has  con- 
demned the  Whigs,  for  advocating  paper  money,  but  has  it 
ever  opposed  paper  money?  It  has  opposed  a  United  States 
bank  ;  but  on  the  broad  ground  of  opposition  to  a  paper 
currency  ?  Has  it  not  contended  for  state  banks  as  strenu- 
ously, if  not  as  openly,  as  have  the  Whigs?  What,  then, 
has  availed  its  opposition  to  a,  national  bank  ?  Aside  from 
certain  constitutional  and  political  reasons,  what  arguments 
can  you  bring  against  a  national  bank,  that  do  not  bear  with 
equal  force  against  state  banks  ?  Nay,  once  admit  the  pol- 
icy of  a  paper  circulation,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
you  are  not  unwise  in  opposing  a  national  bank.  If  the 
states  are  to  be  suffered  to  issue,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, through  institutions  of  their  own  creating,  a  paper  cur- 
rency like  the  one  we  now  have,  it  may  be  contended  with 
justice,  that  a  national  bank  is  needed  ;  nay,  all  but  indis- 
pensable. Nothing  can  be  worse  than  as  many  different 
currencies  as  there  are  states  and  as  many  different  curren- 
cies there  will  be,  if  the  currency  be  left  to  state  legislation. 
A  principal  reason  for  desiring  a  union  of  the  states  was, 
that  we  might  have  a  currency  which  should  not  vary  with 
each  state,  but  be  of  uniform  value  throughout  all  the  states. 
The  people,  in  order  to  secure  this  end,  placed  the  whole 
subject  of  the  currency  under  the  control  of  the  federal 
government.  If  we  have  decided  that  our  currency  shall  be 
paper,  assuredly  it  should  come  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government.  The  interests  of  trade,  nay,  of  industry, 
of  labor,  imperiously  demand  that  the  currency  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Mississippi  should  be  of  the  same  value. 
Does  anybody  believe  this  can  be  the  case,  so  long  as  our 
currency  is  paper,  and  this  paper  is  issued  by  state  insti- 
tutions, and  subject  to  the  action  of  the  state  legislatures? 
It  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  a  national  bank  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil ;  but  there 
is  no  question  but  it  can,  to  some  degree,  mitigate  it.  Its 
own  notes  will  pass  current,  at  the  same  value,  throughout 
the  Union,  and  thus  afford  a  medium  of  exchange  between 
the  remote  sections. 

Now  the  administration  party  has  opposed  the  United 
States  bank,  without  opposing  paper  money  ;  it  has  sustained 
the  paper  money  policy,  while  it  has  opposed  the  only 
measure  which  can  possibly  render  that  policy  in  any  degree 
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tolerable.  This  has  been  its  error.  If  you  have  a  paper 
currency,  you  are  bound  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect action  of  that  government.  But  the  administration 
party  has  said,  no,  we  will  retain  a  paper  currency,  but  we 
will  leave  it  to  the  states  to  furnish  it.  "Where,  then,  is  the 
sound  and  uniform  currency  for  the  furnishing  of  which 
the  federal  government  was  created?  Assuming  that  a 
paper  currency  is  to  be  the  currency  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Webster's  arguments  on  this  point  are  unanswerable,  and 
have  been  so  considered  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  party  in  all  the  states,  unless  we  ex- 
cept Massachusetts,  has  been  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  paper 
money  as  the  Whig  party.  There  is  nothing  against  it  in 
any  of  the  messages  of  Andrew  Jackson  or  Martin  Yan 
Buren  ;  Senators  Buchanan,  Grundy,  and  King  have  taken 
unwearied  pains  to  show  that  they  are  in  favor  of  state  banks, 
and  what  they  call  a  mixed  currency.  Mr.  Benton,  the 
great  antagonist  of  the  Bank,  has  never  said  a  syllable,  as  we 
can  find,  against  paper  money.  The  only  opposition  we 
have  seen  to  the  policy,  in  either  branch  of  congress,  has 
come  from  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his  state  rights  friends. 

Leaving  congress  and  coming  into  the  states,  we  find  the 
administration  party,  as  a  state  party,  nowhere  opposing 
paper  money.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  governor,  a  friend  of 
the  administration,  is  also  a  friend  of  the  banks ;  and  the 
legislature  which  chartered  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  contained  a  majority  of  members  friendly 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  in  Ohio,  the  governor,  elected  by  the 
administration  party,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  last 
winter,  sustained,  on  principle,  at  great  length,  and  not 
without  ability,  the  policy  of  paper  money.  Michigan  has 
been  all  but  ruined  by  banks,  created  while  it  was  an  admin- 
istration state  ;  Mississippi  and  Alabama  have  fared  not  much 
better,  to  say  nothing  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana.  The  bank- 
ing system  of  New  York  is  a  creation  of  the  same  party, 
and  the  whole  influence  of  the  New  York  banks  was  brought 
to  bear  against  a  national  bank,  and  in  favor  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  till  the  explosion  of  the  de- 
posit system.  In  our  own  state,  no  man  could  maintain, 
prior  to  1837,  his  standing  in  the  administration  party,  if  he 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  paper  money,  and  in  favor  of 
an  exclusively  metallic  currency.     We  had  our  democratic 
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banks,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  party  seem  to  hold  that 
banks  were  good  things,  providing  they  were  managed  by 
members  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  fact,  in  no  state  in 
the  Union,  has  the  administration  party  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  an  anti-paper-money  party.  Individuals  there  may 
have  been,  who,  sub  rosa,  would  tell  you  that  they  were  in- 
clined to  tiie  belief,  that  we  must  return  to  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, but  the  opposition  to  paper  money  has  been  purely 
an  individual,  and  not  a  party  opposition. 

Several  other  matters,  which  have  been  made  objections 
to  the  Whigs,  have  also  been  encouraged  by  the  administra- 
tion party.  This  party  has  favored  state  loans,  and  aided 
iD  contracting  those  ruinous  state  debts,  of  which  it  now 
complains  so  much.  The  administration  states  have  plunged 
as  deeply  into  debt,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  Whig  states. 
Witness  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Illinois.  Massachusetts,  a  thorough-going  Whig  state,  has 
by  no  means  been  so  rash  ;  and  furthermore,  the  policy  of 
lending  the  credit  of  this  commonwealth  to  corporations  has 
not  been  a  purely  Whig  measure.  It  has  been  sustained  by 
some  of  our  most  influential  administration  men. 

Now,  as  the  confusion  of  state  and  federal  politics  has 
made  the  party,  as  a  federal  party,  responsible  for  its  action, 
as  a  state  party,  these  facts  have  given  it  the  appearance  of 
gross  inconsistency.  As  a  state  party,  it  has  had  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Whig  party,  unless  it  be  professing 
more  and  aiming  at  less.  As  a  federal  party,  it  has  been 
tried  not  by  the  constitution,  but  by  its  character  as  a  state 
party.  Its  federal  policy,  it  has  been  seen,  retaining  its 
state  policy,  would  be  ruinous  to  trade,  to  business,  and  no 
advantage  to  labor.  It,  therefore,  has  had  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend it,  and  the  people  have  decided  against  it.  The 
people  have  not  decided  in  favor  of  paper  money,  but 
simply,  that,  if  we  have  paper  money,  it  shall  not  be  left  to 
the  contradictory  policy  of  state  legislatures,  but  be  under 
the  control  of  the  federal  government.  The  federal  policy 
and  the  state  policy  of  the  party  have  not  been  harmo- 
nious, but  parts  of  opposite  systems.  This  has  lost  the 
party.  The  people  are  excellent  logicians,  great  advocates 
for  consistency,  and  require  you  always  to  be  systematic,  in 
whatever  you  propose.  You  cannot  make  them  support  one 
sj'stem  in  relation  to  one  subject,  and  another  system  in  re- 
lation to  another  subject.  They  demand  bank  or  no  bank  ; 
a  paper  currency  of  the  best  character  the  country  can  fur- 
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nish,  or  a  metallic  currency.  They  will  not  lean  toward  a 
metallic  currency  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  a  national 
bank,  and  toward  a  paper  currency  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining state  banks.  They  cannot  understand  why  the 
arguments  which  bear  in  favor  of  or  against  the  one,  do  not 
bear  equally  in  favor  of  or  against  the  other. 

The  difficulty  we  have  here  pointed  out  can  be  removed 
under  our  complex  system  of  government,  only  by  dissever- 
ing, as  much  as  may  be,  the  connection  which  has  hereto- 
fore existed  between  the  politics  of  the  state,  and  tin- 
politics  of  the  Union,  and  by  making  a  man's  views  on 
federal  politics  no  criterion  of  his  merits  on  questions  of 
state  politics.  The  doctrine  of  state  rights  will  hardly  be 
maintained  till  we  have  done  this.  The  tendency  to  con- 
solidation, most  to  be  feared,  is  not  in  the  action  of  the 
federal  government,  but  in  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of 
parties. 

Keeping  in  view  the  distinction  we  have  designated,  we 
may  speak  on  state  policy,  without  committing  in  the  least 
the  friends  of  the  constitution  in  other  states,  whose  views 
are  different  from  our  own.  We  hold  them  not  responsible 
for  the  policy  we  advocate  for  our  own  state,  and  they  must 
not  hold  us  responsible  for  the  policy  they  may  choose  to 
advocate.  In  the  bosom  of  the  several  states,  we  are  citi- 
zens of  independent  nations,  in  no  sense  accountable  to  one 
another. 

In  coming  into  the  individual  state,  we  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  the  policy  marked  out  for  the  democracy.  The 
first  question  claiming  our  attention  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  currency.  This  in  itself  is  a  miserable  question,  and  one 
likes  not  to  meddle  with  it;  and  yet  its  solution  must  be 
sought.  If  wise  men  neglect  it,  it  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  fools,  who  will  make  bad  work  with  it.  We  cannot 
blink  it  out  of  sight;  we  must  meet  it,  and  dispose  of  it. 
What  disposition  shall  we  make  of  it? 

In  the  first  place  we  assume  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  the 
control  of  the  currency,  so  far  as  it  falls  under  the  action  of 
government,  is  conceded  by  the  states  to  the  Union.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  wished,  by  the  Union,  to  create 
for  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  the  same  facilities  of  trade 
and  business  intercourse  with  one  another,  which  they 
would  have  had,  if  they  had  all  been  citizens  of  one  and  the 
same  state.  They  had  also  experienced  great  difficulties 
from  the  different  policies  pursued  by  the  several  states  with 
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regard  to  the  currency.  The  states,  each  according  to  its 
own  caprice,  made  what  it  pleased  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  emitted  its  bills  of  credit  almost  with- 
out limit.  The  currency  therefore  was  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing, and  varied  in  value  as  you  passed  from  one  state  to  an- 
other. The  consequences  of  this  on  trade  need  not  be  told. 
The  debts  due  from  the  citizens  of  one  state  to  those  of  an- 
other, were  of  uncertain  value ;  and  when  collected  must 
be  collected  in  a  currency  from  which  little  or  nothing 
could  be  realized,  that  the  creditor  could  use  in  his  own 
state,  or  at  any  point  out  of  the  state  to  which  the  debtor 
belonged. 

The  evils  thus  experienced  the  states  sought  to  remedy, 
first,  by  surrendering  the  control  of  the  currency  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  By  this  the}'  hoped  to  secure  the  same 
currency  fc-r  all  the  states,  a  currency  of  the  same  value  in 
every  section  of  the  Union.  Secondly,  to  avoid  the  ruinous 
fluctuations  of  the  currency,  and  to  prevent  the  states  from 
substituting  any  other  currency  than  that  of  the  Union,  the 
states  gave  to  the  federal  government  no  power  to  establish 
any  other  currency  than  that  of  gold  and  silver,  and  denied 
to  themselves  the  right  to  create  another,  or  to  make  any 
thing  else,  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

From  these  facts  we  infer,  first,  that  under  our  present 
constitution,  the  subject  of  the  currency  is  surrendered  en- 
tirely to  the  federal  government ;  and  second,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  no  right  to  establish  any  other  than  a 
hard  money  currency. 

Now,  under  our  present  banking  system,  we  have  virtu- 
ally, if  not  literally,  a  paper  currency  ;  and  this  currency  is 
furnished  by  the  states,  and  not  by  the  general  government ; 
and  it  is  not  only  subject  to  ruinous  fluctuations,  but  is  of 
very  unequal  values,  the  currency  of  one  section  of  the 
Union  being  at  times  five,  ten,  fifteen,  even  twenty  per 
cent  better  "than  that  of  another.  Under  the  state  bank 
system,  we  have  then  a  reproduction  of  the  precise  evils, 
against  which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to 
guard.  The  introduction  of  another  than  a  hard  money 
currency  is  permitted,  and  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  cur- 
rency is  resumed  by  the  states. 

In  this  case,  of  two  things  one ;  either  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  assume  the  control  of  these  state  banks,  and 
regulate  their  issues  by  means  of  a  grand  bank  of  its  own, 
or  in  some  other  way ;  or  these  banks  must  be  given  up. 
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Given  a  paper  money  currency  as  the  policy  of  the  country, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Webster,  that  it  should  either  be  fur- 
nished, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  regulated  by  the  federal 
government.  But  under  the  constitution  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  authorize,  or  to  recognize  in  any 
way  or  shape  any  thing  like  a  paper  currency.  The  only 
currency  known  to  it  is  that  of  gold  and  silver.  A  na- 
tional bank,  or  the  furnishing  of  a  paper  currency  by  the 
federal  government  is  then  out  of  the  question  if  we  mean 
to  retain  the  constitution.  Besides,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  would  consolidate  the  money  power,  and  give 
to  the  federal  government  a  power  it  was  never  intended  to 
have,  a  power  which  would  make  it  the  only  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  enable  it  to  swallow  up  the  states, 
and  with  them  the  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen.  A 
paper  currency  furnished  by  the  federal  government,  then, 
must  not  be  thought  of.  But  the  states  have  no  right  to 
furnish  a  currency  at  all.  They  have  surrendered  that 
right.  Then  they  have  no  right  to  create  banks  with  the 
power  to  furnish  it.  Then  the  state  banks,  so  far  as  they 
are  banks  of  issue,  are  really,  if  not  technically,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  should  cease  to  exist. 

There  is  then  no  course  for  the  democracy  to  take,  but 
either  to  consent  to  a  national  bank,  or  to  abandon  state 
banks.  The  first  they  will  not  do,  and  ought  not  to  do. 
Then  they  must  do  the  latter.  Then  they  must  take  their 
stand  openly,  decidedly,  and  at  once,  against  the  state  banks, 
so  far  as  they  are  authorized  to  issue  their  notes  as  a  circu- 
lation. In  other  words,  the  democracy  must  take  its  stand 
against  paper  money,  and  against  all  institutions  created  for 
furnishing  it.  They  must  go  for  an  exclusively  metallic 
currency.  Have  they  the  nerve  for  this  ?  The  people 
have  ;  but  whether  politicians  have  or  have  not,  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  if  they  have  not,  they  may  as  well  surrender 
at  once  to  the  enemies  of  the  democracy,  and  no  longer 
keep  up  even  a  show  of  opposition. 

Men  on  'Change  will  no  doubt  smile  at  our  simplicity  in 
demanding  a  purely  metallic  currency,  and  tell  us  such  a 
currency  is  impracticable,  and  undesirable  ;  but  in  return  we 
can  assure  them  that  we  rarely  goon  'Change  to  learn  either 
democracy  or  political  economy.  The  men  who  congregate 
there,  are  not  usually  the  men  whom  God  calls  to  enlighten 
the  nations.  They  may  understand  the  routine  of  business, 
but  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  their  prac- 
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tice,  their  bearing;  on  public  morals  and  public  prosperity, 
they  know  in  general  nothing;.  They  are  so  busy  in  gath- 
ering up  the  acorns  lying  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no 
time  to  cast  their  eyes  up  to  the  branches  from  which  they 
have  fallen,  much  less  to  investigate  the  laws  by  which  they 
have  been  produced.  If  they  were  wise  enough  to  afford 
valuable  instructions  on  the  currency,  they  were  not  foolish 
enough  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  system  they  now 
contend  for. 

We  may  be  told  that  there  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough 
in  the  world  to  do  the  business  with,  that  is  now  done. 
Yery  well  ;  then  do  less  business,  and,  perhaps,  the  world 
will  be  no  worse  off.  But  this  pretence  is  shallow,  and  not 
worth  refuting.  The  real  objection  is  not  what  our  busi- 
ness men  allege.  The  difficulty  is  not  that  there  is  too  lit- 
tle gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  but  too  little  in  their  pock- 
ets. Increase  the  amount  in  the  world  a  thousand  fold,  and 
their  embarrassments  would  remain  undiminished.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  use  of  paper  does  by  no  means  supply  the  place 
of  a  metallic  medium.  The  furnishing  of  paper  money  is  a 
mere  business  transaction,  requiring  in  the  last  analysis  and 
absorbing  in  fact  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  any  other  kind 
of  business  to  an  equal  amount.  The  paper  currency  is  not 
ultimate,  and  ends  no  transaction.  It  serves  merely  to  de- 
fer the  time  of  settlement ;  but  it  can  pay  no  balances.  The 
payment  of  balances,  for  which  alone  money  is  needed  in 
the  transaction  of  business,  must  be  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  in 
gold  and  silver,  in  like  manner  as  if  no  paper  had  been 
used  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  these  balances  are 
rated  according  to  the  paper  standard,  and  consequently 
require  a  larger  amount  of  gold  and  silver  to  extinguish 
them,  than  would  have  been  requisite,  had  gold  and  silver 
constituted  the  currency. 

The  difficulty,  which  our  business  men  seek  to  obviate  by 
paper  money,  is  by  no  means  a  recondite  one.  They  wish 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  amass  by  the  operation  a  fortune.  But 
they  have  no  money,  with  which  to  make  their  purchases, 
and  no  property  which  they  can  exchange  for  money.  They 
have  simply  the  faculty  of  buying  and  selling.  They  would 
buy  and  ship  to  England  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  not  pay  the 
planter  for  it  till  it  is  sold  in  England  and  the  returns  real- 
ized. The  merchant's  means  of  payment  must  be  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  the  cotton  purchased.  What  he  wants,  then, 
is  credit.     This  credit,  for  various  reasons,  the  planter  will 
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not  give  him.  His  simple  course,  then,  is,  to  go  to  the  capi- 
talist, or  to  the  bank,  and  borrow  the  means  of  paying  the 
planter.  It  is  well  for  him  to  obtain  this  loan,  and  no  harm 
to  the  community.  Credits  to  this  extent  are  needed,  and 
must  be  had,  unless  we  would  leave  the  whole  business 
transactions  of  the  world  to  a  few  moneyed  men,  a  thing  by 
no  means  desirable. 

Banks  are  unquestionably,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  neces- 
sary, and  worthy  of  encouragement.  If  the  business  man 
can  obtain  the  loan  he  asks  for,  it  is  an  advantage  to  busi- 
ness, and  to  labor,  for  labor  in  certain  respects  has  interests 
in  common  with  business.  A  ready  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  laborer,  as 
to  the  trader.  In  order  to  command  this  market,  for  the 
products  of  labor  of  any  one  country,  it  is  necessary  to  open 
to  them  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  to  do  this  requires 
an  energy,  an  enterprise  on  the  part  of  business  men,  which 
can  rarely  be  looked  for,  except  in  young  men,  who  have 
their  fortunes  to  make.  Facilities  to  these  should  unques- 
tionably be  extended,  and  for  this  banks,  private  or  public, 
are  necessary. 

The  democracy,  then,  should  not  object  to  credit,  nor  to 
banks.  We  are  willing  the  merchant  shonld  obtain  a  loan, 
and  purchase  his  cargo  of  cotton,  and  not  cancel  his  loan  till 
the  sale  of  the  cotton  has  furnished  him  the  means.  All 
this  can  be  assented  to  without  difficulty.  We  would  as- 
sign no  limits  to  the  credit  he  or  others  may  obtain,  but  the 
means  of  those  who  grant  it.  So  long  as  a  bank  loans  only 
its  actual  capital,  or  real  capital  in  its  possession,  we  utter 
no  complaint.  Because  then  the  planter  is  actually  paid  for 
his  cotton,  and  the  losses,  if  any,  fall  on  the  speculator  and 
the  bank,  where  they  ought  to  fall.  But  by  means  of  paper 
money,  that  is,  by  allowing  the  bank  to  loan  its  notes  in- 
stead of  loaning  real  money,  the  bank  is  enabled  to  furnish 
credits  beyond  its  means  of  redemption.  It  ceases,  the  mo- 
ment its  notes  exceed  its  actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
on  hand,  to  be  a  money-lender,  and  becomes  a  money-bor- 
rower, and  dependent  on  the  success  of  its  debtors  in  their 
speculations,  for  the  means  to  pay  its  creditors.  If  these 
speculations  miscarry,  the  bank  miscarries,  and  the  actual 
loss  falls,  not  on  the  speculator,  for  he  had  nothing  to  lose, 
nor  on  the  bank,  for  it  never  furnished  any  real  capital,  but 
on  the  producer,  who  had  exchanged  his  products  for  the 
notes  of  the  bank.  This  is  the  feature  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem which  should  be  stricken  out. 
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We  have  instanced  the  case  of  the  speculator  in  cotton, 
who,  wishing  to  speculate  in  that  article,  can  only  do  it  on 
credit.  Now,  it  may  be  that  this  speculator  can  obtain  no 
credit  at  the  bank,  or  it  may  be,  that  the  advance  on  the 
price  paid  for  his  cotton,  at  which  he  can  sell  it,  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  furnish  him  a  living  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  the  interest  on  his  loan  at  the  bank.  What  now 
shall  be  done  ?  He,  and  four  or  five  more  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, but  engaged  in  different  business  transactions,  come 
together,  petition  the  legislature,  obtain  a  charter  for  a  bank, 
with  a  privilege  of  issuing  their  notes  to  as  great  an  amount, 
practically,  as  they  can  keep  out.  They  pay  in  the  capital 
of  the  bank  in  stock  notes,  and  now  substituting  their  notes 
as  a  bank  for  their  notes  as  individuals,  purchase  cotton  and 
other  products  on  their  own  credit.  In  this  case  they  unite 
in  themselves  the  -character  of  speculators,  borrowers,  and 
lenders.  They  are  their  own  bankers.  The  planter  takes 
the  notes  of  their  bank  for  his  cotton,  which  he  sells  to  them 
as  individuals,  and  the  farmer  for  his  wheat.  But  if  they 
fail  in  their  operations,  as  speculators,  then  they  must  fail  as 
debtors  of  the  bank,  and  then  fail  as  the  bank  or  debtors  of 
the  public,  and  what  then  have  the  planter  and  farmer  re- 
ceived for  their  wheat  and  cotton  ? 

But  one  knot  of  four  or  five  individuals  have  obtained  a 
bank,  and  by  its  means  are  commanding  the  products  of  in- 
dustry with  the  same  ease  they  would,  had  they  been  men 
of  real  capital.  Other  individuals,  seeing  this,  say,  why  not 
we  have  a  bank  also  ?  So  these  other  individuals  petition, 
and  obtain  a  bank,  and  go  through  the  same  process.^  An- 
other set  of  individuals  do  the  same,  till  your  whole  state  is 
covered  over  with  banks,  and  the  land  deluged  with  bank 
notes.  During  this  time  the  rage  for  speculation  goes  ever 
increasing ;  fortunes  are  made  in  a  day  ;  men  who  were 
poor  clerks  yesterday  are  millionaires  to-day;  slow  but 
gradual  gains  are  despised  ;  honest  industry  is  contemned, 
and  all  the  world  rushes  into  trade.  But  this  cannot  last. 
Balances  must  be  paid,  and  paid  in  gold  and  silver  ;  but  gold 
and  silver  for  this  there  is  not  enough  to  be  come  at.  The 
few  individuals,  who,  during  the  fever  of  speculation  had 
taken  good  care  not  to  have  many  outstanding  balances  to 
settle  off,  come  out  with  a  princely  fortune,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  active  business  men  find  themselves  where  they 
began  ;  and  the  planters  and  farmers  find  that  they  have 
nothing  to  show  for  the  products  they  have  parted  with. 

yoL.  XV— 10 
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This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  system  of  paper  money, 
and  this  is  a  result  no  honest  man  can  desire.  This  is  car- 
rying  the  credit  system  to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  making 
that,  which,  within  its  natural  limits,  is  a  great  good,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  evils.  Credit  to  this  extent  is  not  needed, 
and  "should  not  be  furnished.  We  must,  then,  abolish  the 
paper  money  system,  and  compel  the  banks  to  limit  their 
loans  to  their  actual  resources.  The  evil  of  banking  begins 
the  moment  the  bank  becomes  a  borrower  from  the  public 
at  large,  and  this  it  does  the  moment  it  issues  its  notes  be- 
yond "the  actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  its  possession. 
Beyond  that  amount  its  loans  are  loans  of  its  credit,  not  of 
its  money.  Now  we  are  willing  that  credits  should  be  ob- 
tained by  the  business  men  to  the  full  extent  of  the  actual 
means  of  those  who  furnish  them.  This  is  the  natural  limit 
to  the  credit  system,  and  beyond  which  it  can  never  be  safe. 
When  extended  beyond  this  limit,  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  unnaturally  stimulated,  and  rendered  unhealthy  ;  its 
frame  becomes  bloated,  and  sudden  dissolution  is  always  to 
be  apprehended. 

We  come,  then,  to  this  conclusion  ;  the  democracy  need  not 
oppose  banking,  but  it  should  oppose  paper  money  ;  it  need 
not  oppose  credit,  without  which  all  business  must  come  to 
a  stand-still,  but  it  should  oppose  all  artificial  means  for  ex- 
tending credits  beyond  the  ability  of  those  who  furnish  them 
to  redeem  them  in  gold  and  silver.  We  make  no  objections 
to  banks  of  deposit," of  exchange,  transfer  of  credits,  and  of 
discount ;  we  simply  ask  that  all  discounts  be  made  in  the 
legal  currency  of  the  country. 

"This,  if  it  were  but  the  existing  order,  we  shall  be  told, 
would  unquestionably  be  far  preferable  to  our  present  state 
of  things.  But,  then,  it  is  useless  to  contend  for  it.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  in  debt,  that  they  will 
never  submit  to  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  introducing  it. 
This  may  be  so.  Yet  the  losses  to  the  debtor  class  of  the 
community,  we  do  not  believe,  would  be  greater  than  they 
have  been  for  the  last  few  years.  Then,  again,  can  we  not 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  exact  estimate  of  the  per  cent,  at  which 
this  change  would  appreciate  the  currency?  Why  not, 
then,  require  the  creditor,  in  the  case  of  all  debts  contracted 
prior  to  the  change,  and  estimated  in  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  to  deduct  this  per  cent  from  the  nominal  amount 
claimed  ?  This  would  be  just  to  both  parties,  requiring  the 
debtor  to  pay  only  the  amount  of  value  he  had  stipulated  to 
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pay,  and  giving  the  creditor  all  the  values  lie  had  ever  a 
rigl it  to  demand. 

But,  if  we  go  against  all  paper  money,  what  shall  we  do 
with  existing  banks  ?  Repeal,  of  course,  that  clause  in  their 
charters,  winch  allows  them  to  issue  their  notes  as  a  currency, 
and  require  the  immediate  redemption,  in  gold  and  silver, 
of  the  notes  they  have  now  in  circulation.  This,  we  admit, 
is  a  bold  measure,  and  cannot  be  adopted  at  once,  without 
causing  great  buffering.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  better  to 
take  a  medicine,  which  will  expel  a  lingering  disease  and 
restore  us  to  health,  although  its  immediate  operation  shall 
give  us  the  gripes,  than  it  is  to  be  always  sick.  What  is  true 
in  this  respect  of  the  individual,  is  of  the  community.  It 
is  better  to  feel  the  full  shock  of  the  evil  at  once,  and  then 
to  be  ever  after  free  from  it,  than  it  is  to  be  constantly  de- 
bilitated by  it.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  a  healthy  state  of 
business  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  less  expense. 

Having  disposed  of  the  currency  question,  and  by  annihi- 
lating all  banks  of  circulation,  brought  the  currency  to  the 
constitutional  standard,  we  must  extirpate  all  monopolies, 
not  necessarily  all  corporations.  Corporations  are  useful, 
and  answer  many  desirable  purposes.  All  that  democracy 
can  ask  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  they  conceal  no  monopoly 
principle,  that  they  confer  on  the  corporator  no  privileges, 
which  he  did  not  possess  or  may  not  possess  as  an  individual. 
We  would,  therefore,  insist  that  the  individual  property  of 
all  the  corporators  should  be  holden  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation. 

Corporations,  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  not  strictly 
anti-democratic,  when  their  charters  confer  no  monopoly ; 
and  yet  they  exert  an  anti-democratic  influence.  Their  ten- 
dency at  present  is  unwholesome.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
founded  on  a  principle  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  business  of  production,  that  of  associated  labor. 
They  are  but  a  feeble,  a  most  imperfect  embodiment  of 
this  principle  ;  but  they  contain  the  germ  of  it,  and  we 
should  therefore  seek  to  perfect  them,  and  not  to  destroy 
them.  When  we  can  make  them  corporations,  as  we  may, 
of  operatives  and  employers  in  the  same  persons,  and  not 
of  employers  alone,  they  will  be  great  blessings. 

Banks  are  at  present  monopolies,  for  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  use  of  their  credit,  which  is  denied  to 
individuals.  But  when  they  cease  to  be  banks  of  issue,  and 
restrict  themselves  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  banking, 
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that  is,  to  negotiating  loans  and  exchanges,  they  will  not 
necessarily  be  monopolies,  and  may  be  suffered  to  exist.  If, 
however,  they  are  found  to  have  any  privilege,  which  an 
individual  has  not,  or  which  he  can  have  onty  by  becoming 
a  member  of  them  as  bodies  corporate,  they  should  be  mod- 
ified, and  this  principle  taken  away. 

Monopolies  disposed  of,  many  other  questions  will  corne 
up.  The  reforms  we  need  are  in  very  few  cases  political. 
By  political  reforms,  we  understand  reforms  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  state.  A  few  of  these  may,  perhaps,  be  need- 
ed. The  right  of  suffrage  needs  some  extension,  and,  per- 
haps, the  judiciary  some  constitutional  changes.  But  the 
principal  questions  which  come  up  relate  not  to  political, 
but  legislative  reforms.  There  are  several  of  these,  which 
we  intended  to  specify,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits.  We  can  only  add,  that  we  must  complete  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  revise  our  laws  relating 
to  the  collection  of  debts.  The  expenses  annually  incurred 
by  the  collection  of  debts  by  law  exceed  the  amount  of 
debts  so  collected.  These  expenses  are  borne  chiefly  by 
the  debtor  class,  already  embarrassed  ;  and  serve  to  maintain 
a  set  of  legal  harpies,  which  public  morality  would  willingly 
dispense  with  altogether.  Why  should  not  all  ordinary 
debts  be  regarded  as  mere  individual  matters,  which  are  to 
be  adjusted  by  individuals,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
society  %  Why  not  leave  the  whole  subject  to  individual 
probity  and  honor  ?  If  so  left,  the  demand  for  these  vir- 
tues would  be  increased,  and  thereby  public  and  private 
morality  be  promoted. 

Reforms  in  the  criminal  code  are  demanded.  We  cannot 
specify  them  now ;  we  can  only  say  that  our  criminal  code 
should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  principle,  that  hu- 
man governments  have  no  right  to  punish,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  restraint  from  actual  violence,  done  either  to  in- 
dividual rights,  or  social. 

In  fine,  we  must  insist  upon  a  system  of  education,  com- 
bining industry  with  science  and  literature.  Or,  in  one 
word,  a  system  of  industrial  schools,  in  which  some  branch 
of  industry  shall  be  pursued,  in  connection  with  literature 
and  science.  Schools  of  this  kind  are  needed  for  ennobling 
labor.  AVhen  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  labor, 
labor  will  be  honorable.  They  are  needed  for  the  promotion 
and  preservation  of  health.  A  few  hours'  labor  every  day 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  student.     They  are  also 
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■needed  in  order  to  enable  each  child  in  the  commonwealth 
to  have  access  to  the  best  education  the  community  can  af- 
ford. They  may  easily  be  made  self-supporting  schools,  and 
cost  the  state  nothing,  and  then  education  may  be  really 
universal. 

Some  other  things  we  would  specify,  but  we  have  said 
enough.  "What  we  have  said  indicates  that  the  democracy 
has  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  tbat  it  cannot  engage  too 
soon,  nor  be  too  much  in  earnest  to  perform  it. 

Doubtless,  some  will  dissent  from  the  policy  we  have 
marked  out,  the  measures  we  have  suggested.  Be  it  so. 
We  have  merely  given  our  own  views  freely  and  boldly. 
We  have  told  what  we  honestly  think  the  democracy  should 
attempt,  stated  the  ground  on  which  it  should  rally,  and 
some  of  the  measures,  on  which  it  should  insist.  If  others 
think  us  wrong,  wild,  rash,  impracticable,  or  wicked,  all  we 
have  to  say  is,  let  them  bring  forward  something  better.  But, 
whatever  they  have  to  propose,  let  them  be  speedy.  Time 
flies.  The  enemy  is  already  in  our  midst,  has  already  en- 
trenched himself  in  some  of  our  strongholds,  and  threatens 
to  bring  us  under  his  accursed  dominion.  Friends  of  the 
constitution  and  of  equal  rights,  be  on  the  alert.  You 
have  no  time  to  waste.  Now,  or  never,  must  you  recover 
your  kingdom,  and  establish  your  empire.  Now,  or  never, 
must  you  seize  upon  a  true  democratic  policy,  and  stake 
every  thing  on  one  bold  effort  to  save  the  constitution,  and 
establish  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Equality. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1841.] 

The  subject  of  the  public  lands  and  their  proceeds  is  one 
of  grave  importance,  and  deserving  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  American  citizen.  On  the  decision  respecting  it, 
to  which  congress  shall  ultimately  come,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say,  depends  the  purity,  the  utility,  if  not  the 
existence  of  the  federal  government. 

While  we  are  writing  this  article,  it  is  rumored  that  an 
extra  session  of  congress  is  to  be  called  at  an  early  day ;  if 
so,  the  subject  before  us  can  hardly  fail  to  be  one  of  the 
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first  and  weightiest,  that  will  claim  its  attention.  No  apol- 
ogy, then,  is  needed  from  ns  to  our  readers,  for  devoting,  at 
this  time,  some  considerable  space  in  our  pages  to  its  free 
and  full  discussion. 

The  subject  itself  naturally  branches  off  into  two  distinct 
inquiries,  each  of  which  needs  a  separate  answer:  1.  What 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  public  lands  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  states?  2.  What  disposition  shall  be 
made  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  ?  We 
shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  second  in- 
quiry. 

Hitherto,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  have 
gone  into  the  treasury  in  like  manner  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
customs,  and  been  applied  indiscriminately  with  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  other  sources,  to  any  of  the  wants  of  the 
government.  But  it  is  now  proposed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of  land,  and 
revenue  derived  from  other  sources;  and  while  the  last 
ma}7,  as  heretofore,  be  used  to  meet  the  demands  on 
the  treasury,  the  other  must  be  reserved  as  a  fund  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  several  states.  In  other  words,  it  is 
proposed  to  distribute  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  among  the  several  states,  in  the  ratio  of  their  represen- 
tation in  congress.  This  is  what  is  called  the  policy  of  Dis- 
tribution. 

In  considering  this  proposed  policy  of  distribution,  it  is 
very  natural  to  inquire  if  there  ever  have  been,  or  if  there 
are  likely  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least,  any  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  distribute  ?  The 
proposition  is  to  distribute  net  proceeds,  and  it  can  take 
effect  only  in  case  that  there  are  net  proceeds.  There  can 
be  net  proceeds  only  on  the  condition,  that  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  exceed  the  expenditures 
of  the  government  on  their  account. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  public  lands,  thus  far  have 
proved  a  dead  loss  to  the  United  States.  They  have  ex 
pended,  on  account  of  these  lands,  nearly  nineteen  millions 
of  dollars  over  and  above  the  gross  receipts  from  their  sale. 
According  to  Mr.  Wright's  speech,  which  may  be  relied  on, 
for  he  copies  from  official  records,  the  whole  actual  cost  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  government,  up  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1839, — excluding  the  expenses  of  various  Indian 
wars,  which  have  grown  out  of  treaties  for  their  purchase, 
and  the  execution  of  them  by  the  removal  of  the  Indians, — 
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was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions,  fifty-five  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  four  cents ;  while 
the  gross  receipts  of  money  for  the  sale  of  land  up  to  the 
same  date  amounted  to  one  hundred  sixteen  millions,  one 
hundred  ninety-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ;  leaving,  as  will  be  seen, 
a  balance  against  the  lands  in  favor  of  the  treasury  of  eighteen 
millions,  eight  hundred  fifty-seven  thousand,  and  forty- 
five  dollars,  and  eighty-nine  cents.  This  shows,  that  the 
government  has  expended  more  than  it  has  received.  Till 
this  excess  of  expenditure  is  reimbursed  by  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  there  can  be  no  net  pro- 
ceeds. It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  somewhat  idle  to  talk  of 
the  distribution  of  net  proceeds  among  the  several  states, 
at  least  for  the  present. 

But,  waiving  this  fact,  conclusive,  in  our  judgment,  it  is 
by  no  means  impertinent  to  ask,  would  congress  have  a 
right,  in  case  there  were  net  proceeds,  to  distribute  them 
among  the  several  states  ? 

No  man,  we  presume,  whatever  the  complexion  of  his 
politics,  will  contend,  that  congress  has  a  right  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  for  the  express  purpose  of  distribution.  The 
taxing  power  of  congress  is  limited.  The  constitution 
merely  gives  it  "power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
Congress  may,  of  course,  contract  debts,  but  only  for  con- 
stitutional objects.  Consequently,  its  taxing  power  is  re- 
stricted to  raising  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  for  dis- 
charging the  constitutional  functions  of  the  government. 
Every  cent  of  money  collected  from  the  people  beyond  this, 
in  whatever  shape,  or  under  whatever  pretence  it  may  be 
taken,  is  wrongfully,  unconstitutionally  taken. 

Now,  if  congress  has  no  right  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  can  it  have  the  right 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land, 
with  a  view  to  selling  the  land  and  distributing  its  proceeds  ? 
Why  may  it  not  just  as  well  distribute  the  revenue  it  has 
collected,  before  it  has  been  invested  in  the  land,  as  after  it 
has  returned  into  the  treasury  from  the  sale  of  the  land  ? 
Where  is  the  difference  ?  We  can  see  none  in  principle. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  congress  has  not,  as  it  un- 
questionably has  not,  the  right  to  raise  a  revenue  for  dis- 
tribution, it  can  have  no  right  to  raise  a  revenue,  invest  it 
in  land,  then  sell  the  land,  and  distribute  the  proceeds. 
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_  But  all  the  public  lands,  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  ex- 
tinguished, that  is  to  say,  all  the  land  actually  owned  by 
the  United  States,  and  from  which  money  can  come  into 
the  treasury,  have  been  bought  by  the  United  States,  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  and  of  course  out  of 
funds  collected  from  the  people  by  taxation,  direct  or  in- 
direct. _  These  public  lands,  then,  are  only  the  peculiar 
shape,  in  which  a  given  amount  of  the  revenue,  raised  by 
taxation,  now  exists.  What,  then,  is  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sale,  but  distributing  revenue  itself  %  What 
is  it,  in  reality,  but  taxing  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  be  distributed  in  largesses  among  the  sev- 
eral states  ?  Is  the  distribution  of  largesses  among  the  sev- 
eral states  among  the  objects,  for  which  congress  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  "  ? 

If  we  take  the  ground,  that  these  public  lands  are  not 
revenue,  then  we  deny  the  right  of  the  federal  government 
to  purchase  them,  and  vitiate  its  whole  past  proceedings  in 
regard  to  them.  The  purchase  of  land,  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  public  uses,  is  not  one  of  the  objects,  for 
which  congress  has  a  right  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.  The 
federal  government  can  constitutionally  justify  its  appro- 
priations of  the  funds  of  the  treasury  "to' the  purchase  of 
these  lands,  only  on  the  ground,  that"  the  funds  so  appro- 
priated do  not  cease  to  be  revenue,  are  not  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  application  to  the  objects  for  which  congress 
has  the  right  to  tax  the  people.  These  public  lands,  then, 
if  rightfully  held,  are  nothing  but  revenue,  the  form,  more 
or  less  available,  in  which  the  government  has,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  seen  proper  to  invest  a  portion  of  its  income. 
This  admitted,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
same  law  must  govern  the  disposition  of  them  or  their  pro- 
ceeds, that  would  govern  the  appropriation  of  any  of  the 
other  resources  of  the  treasury. 

Admit,  then,  that  there  are, — as  there  are  not, — net  pro- 
ceeds ;  they  belong  to  the  same  proprietor,  to  whom  be- 
longed the  revenues  invested,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  funds, 
with  which  the  lands  were  purchased.  The  lands  were 
purchased  with  the  funds  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
united,  federal  character.  The  United  States  in  this  char- 
acter, furnish  the  funds,  make  the  investment,  transact  the 
whole  concern  on  their  own  account,  are  liable  for  the  losses ; 
and  are  they  not,  then,  alone  entitled  to  the  profits  ?     If 
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so  congress  has  no  right  to  appropriate  the  profits  to  any 
other  objects  than  those,  to  which  it  might  have  appropri- 
ated the  taxes,  from  which  these  profits  are  mediately 
derived.  J 

On  the  ground  which  we  have  assumed,  namelv,  that  the 
public  lands  have  been  bought  by  the  United  States,  and 
paid  for  with  the  funds  of  the  federal  treasury,  which  funds 
were  collected  from  the  people  bv  taxation,  there  is  no 
escaping  our  conclusion,  that  they'and  their  proceeds  are 
revenue,  and  therefore,  applicable  only  to  objects,  for  which 
congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  raise  a  revenue  Dis- 
tribution among  the  states  is  not  one  of  these  objects :  con- 
sequently the  policy  of  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  is  unconstitutional,  and  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained But  the  advocates  of  the  policy  assume  a  different 
ground.  They  contend,  in  substance,  that  the  United  States, 
in  their  federal,  united  character,  are  not  the  owner,  but  the 
trustee  of  the  public  lands,  holding  them  in  trust,  1  For 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  incurred  by  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  2.  For  the  benefit  of  the  several  states  in 
their  separate,  individual  character.  The  debt  being  now 
paid  oft,  they  contend,  that  the  several  states  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands,  held  for  tfeir 
individual  benefit,  be  distributed  among  them  according  to 
the  ratio  of  their  representation  in  congress.  Is  this  ground 
tenable  ?  to 

The  position  here  assumed,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  ten- 
able against  the  whole  public  domain,  but,  if  at  all,  only 
against  that  portion  which  was  originally  ceded  to  the  Union 
by  particular  states.  All  that  portion  of  the  public  domain 
included  m  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Florida,  all  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  and  in  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama! 
South  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  which 
is  by  tar  the  larger  portion,  is  without  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  particular  states,  and  has  been  acquired  by 
purchase  from  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  with  the  funds  of  the 
United  States.  This  portion  is,  of  course,  owned  by  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  owned  at  all,  and  not  by  the  indi- 
vidual states.  It  then  cannot  be  held  in  trust  for  the  pur- 
poses alleged. 

The  other  portion  of  the  public  lands  was  ceded  to  the 
Union  by  particular  states;  but  these  states  did   not  convey 
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a  clear  title  to  the  land.  They  ceded,  so  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concerned,  only  the  right  to  purchase  the  land 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  were  its  acknowledged  owner?. 
Now  the  federal  government,  so  far  as  the  Indian  title  does 
not  yet  remain  unextinguished,  has  bought  these  lands  and 
paid  for  them  with  the  funds  of  the  United  States.  It  holds 
them  by  virtue  of  purchase  from  the  Indian  tribes,  and  not 
by  virtue  of  state  cession.  The  United  States  have  bought 
them,  and  paid  for  them  with  their  own  funds  ;  and  why  do 
they  not  own  them  as  much  as  a  man  owns  his  farm,  for 
which  he  has  paid,  and  received  a  legally  executed  deed? 
So  far  as  concerns  the  proceeds  of  lands  sold,  we  can  see, 
then,  no  more  claim  the  individual  states  can  have  to  them 
in  the  case  of  this  portion  of  the  public  domain,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other. 

But  admit,  that  the  particular  states  making  cessions,  did 
convey  a  clear  title  to  the  land,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pur- 
chase, still  the  claims  of  the  individual  states  are  invalid, 
because  they  ceded  their  original  claims  to  the  United  States 
for  the  common,  benefit  of  all  the  states,  and  not  for  their 
separate,  or  individual  benefit.  Congress,  in  their  resolu- 
tion of  the  10th  of  October,  1780,  declare  "that  the  unap- 
propriated lands,  which  may  be  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  any  particular  state,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States."  New  York,  in  the  act  of  her 
legislature,  authorizing  her  delegates  in  congress  to  cede  to 
the  United  States  her  claims  to  the  western  territory,  enacts, 
that  the  lands  so  ceded,  "shall  be  and  enure  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatsoever ;"  and  in  her  deed  of  cession,  she 
"cedes,  transfers,  and  forever  relinquishes  to,  and  for  the 
only  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  states  as  are,  or  as  shall 
become,  parties  to  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  all  her 
right,  title,  jurisdiction,  aid  claim"  to  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. 

Virginia  insisted  upon  a  guaranty  from  congress,  that  the 
lands  ceded  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  "common  bene- 
fit" of  all  the  states,  which  were,  or  which  should  become 
members  of  the  confederation,  or  federal  alliance ;  and  it 
was  in  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  "  congress,  by  their  act 
of  6th  September,  17S0,  did  recommend  to  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  having  claims  to  waste  and  unappropri- 
ated lands  in  the  western  country,  a  liberal  cession  to  the 
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United  Stales  of  a  portion  of  their  respective  claims,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  Union,"  and  in  the  belief  that  con- 
gress would  continue  "earnestly  to  press  upon  other  states, 
claiming  large  tracts  of  waste  and  uncultivated  territory,  the 
propriety  of  making  cessions  equally  liberal  for  the  common 
benefit  and  support  of  the  Union"  that  she  finally  con- 
sented to  make  her  cession.  And  in  her  deed  of  cession 
she  stipulates : 

"  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  a  common  fund,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  con- 
federation, or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

The  other  states  follow  the  same  principle,  and  cede  their 
claims  for  the  same  purpose  ;  that  is,  that  these  lands  may 
be  a  "common  fund"  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the 
members  of  the  confederation,  or  federal  alliance  of  the 
states.  This  would  seem  to  be  enough.  The  lands  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  to  constitute  a  "common  fund  " 
for  their  use  and  benefit.  Language  could  not  be  more  ex- 
plicit ;  and  if  we  recur  to  the  circumstances,  under  which 
the  cessions  were  made,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that  more  ex- 
plicit language  could  not  be  desired.  All  these  cessions, 
with  the  exception  of  those  made  by  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  cessions,  from  which  nothing  has  been  derived 
to  the  treasury,  were  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation. 
Under  the  articles  of  confederation  congress  had  no  fixed 
revenue,  or  at  least  none  to  answer  its  wants.  It  did  not 
assess,  as  the  federal  government  may  now,  its  taxes  directly 
on  the  people  of  the  several  states.  It  merely  determined 
on  the  amount  of  money  it  needed,  and  made  its  requisitions 
on  the  several  states,  leaving  it  to  the  states  to  raise  their 
respective  quotas  in  their  own  way,  by  impost,  direct  taxa- 
tion, or  loan,  as  they  saw  proper. 

Now,  the  states  which  had,  as  individual  states,  no  claim 
to  these  waste  and  unappropriated  lands,  desired  them  to  be 
ceded  to  the  Union,  as  a  common  fund  to  meet,  as  far  as 
they  would  go,  these  requisitions  made  by  congress  on  the 
several  states.  They  did  not  ask  the  cession,  as  affording  a 
fund  for  defraying  their  own  peculiar  expenses,  expenses 
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incurred  in  their  character  of  individual  states,  but  to  meet 
those  expenses,  which  they  incurred  as  members  of  the  con- 
federation, that  is,  to  meet  the  expenses,  not  of  the  separate 
states,  but  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  examine  attentively  the  Virginia  deed  of  cession, 
we  shall  see  that  it  was  drawn  up  expressly  to  meet  this 
view  of  the  case.  Virginia,  in  the  first  place,  stipu- 
lates that  it  "  shall  be  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or 
shall  become,  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal 
alliance  of  said  states."  Then,  to  prevent  all  cavil,  she 
further  stipulates,  that  it  shall  be  a  common  fund,  to  be 
apportioned  out  to  each  state,  according  to  its  "  usual  pro- 
portion in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure."  This  last 
stipulation,  at  that  time,  had  a  meaning,  which,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  it  has  not  now ;  but  it  af- 
fords additional  evidence,  that  the  intent  of  Virginia  was, 
that  the  lands  ceded  should  be  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
all  the  states  in  meeting  this  "  general  charge  and  expendi- 
ture," that  is  to  say,  the  charge  and  expenditure  of  the 
Union  ;  and,  therefore,  she  stipulates  that  it  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  each  state,  according  to  its  proportion  of 
that  charge  and  expenditure.  This  was  precisely  what  the 
states,  making  no  individual  claim  to  the  western  territory, 
demanded. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  the  other  states,  having  no 
individual  claims  to  this  western  territory,  regarded  these 
lands,  which  the  other  states  claimed  and  subsequently  ced- 
ed to  the  Union,  as  "  crown  lands,"  a  part  of  the  ro}Tal  do- 
main, and,  therefore,  after  the  revolution,  as  vesting  in  the 
United  States.  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  in  their  re- 
monstrance to  congress  against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of 
Virginia,  say,  "  we  cannot  be  silent,  while  viewing  one  state 
aggrandizing  herself  by  the  unjust  detention  of  that  prop- 
erty, which  has  been  procured  by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  whole,  and  which,  on  ever}'  principle  of 
reason  and  justice,  is  vested  in  congress  for  the  use  and  gen- 
eral benefit  of  the  Union  they  represent."  The  same  doc- 
trine was  put  forth,  and  still  more  strenuously  urged,  by 
Maryland.  The  legislature  of  New  York,  in  the  act  already 
referred  to,  assign,  as  a  reason  for  authorizing  the  cession 
of  her  claims  to  the  lands  in  question,  the  fact,  that  "  it  is 
conceived  that  they  ought  to  be  appropriated  as  a  common 
fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war."     Mr.  Madison,  in  his  cor- 
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respondence.  as  we  have  it  in  the  Madison  Papers,  every- 
where speaks  of  the  cession  to  be  made,  as  a  cession  to  be 
made  "  for  the  common  benefit."  These  facts,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  used  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  ren- 
der it  absolutely  certain,  that  the  lands  were  ceded  as  a 
"common  fund"  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States,  incurred  in  their  united  character,  not  as  a  fund  to 
be  divided  among  the  states  for  defraying  expenses  incurred 
in  their  individual  character. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  so  far  as  the  United  States  hold 
these  lands  under  the  deeds  of  cession  executed  by  particu- 
lar states,  they  hold  them  for  the  common  use  and  benefit 
of  all  the  states,  and  are  bound  to  apply  their  proceeds  to 
the  expenses  of  the  states,  incurred  in  their  united,  federal 
character.  They  were  ceded  to  the  Union  for  the  express 
'purpose  of  contributing  towards  a  permanent  revenue  for 
the  Union.  Congress  has,  then,  no  right  to  appropriate 
their  proceeds  to  any  other  purpose.  Taking  these  lands, 
then,  and  following  the  deeds  of  cession,  and  allowing  them 
to  be  all  that  the  advocates  of  distribution  contend,  we  are 
still  obliged  to  regard  them  as  revenue,  revenue  of  the 
Union,  and  applicable  to  no  purposes,  except  those  for 
which,  as  we  have  said  before,  congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  raise  a  revenue. 

The  next  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  distribu- 
tion is,  that  these  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  as  that  debt  is  now  paid  off,  they,  in  equity  at 
least,  revert  to  the  states  individually.  But,  admitting  this 
was  the  purpose,  for  which  they  were  ceded,  the  reversion 
can  be  only  of  the  claims  which  were  ceded,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  right  to  purchase.  The  property  in  the  land  cannot 
revert,  for  this  property  does  not  vest  in  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  state  cession,  but  of  the  deeds  executed  by  the 
Indian  tribes,  of  whom  the  United  States  have  purchased 
them  with  the  funds  of  the  Union.  The  cession,  moreover, 
was  entire,  and  for  ever,  of  all  the  right,  title,  jurisdiction, 
and  claim  of  the  ceding  states.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
deeds  of  cession,  on  which  to  found  a  claim  of  reversion. 
Nor  is  there,  in  the  history  of  the  times,  any  thing  that 
shows,  such  was  the  understanding  of  the  states  making,  or 
or  the  United  States  accepting,  the  cessions. 

Furthermore,  the  lands  were  not  ceded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  paying  the  debt  of  the  revolution,  nor  any  other 
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specific  debt.  They  were  ceded  for  the  general  purposes  of 
revenue,  which  revenue  might  be  applied  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  or  to  any  of  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses, for  which  congress  might  raise  money.  It  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time,  that  these  lands  might  be  made  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Union,  and  this  was  the  ground,  on  which 
the  states  not  claiming  them  in  their  separate  right,  de- 
manded their  assumption  by  the  Union,  or  their  cession  to 
it.  This  point  we  have  already  established.  Maryland 
would  not  ratify  the  articles  of  confederation  till  the  cession 
of  New  York  gave  assurance,  that  the  western  territory 
would  become  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
members  of  the  federal  alliance.  The  territory  was  ceded 
for  the  general  purposes  of  revenue  ;  but  as  the  public  debt 
was  then  the  great  concern  of  the  government,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  it  was  hoped  that  its  cession  to  the  Union 
would  contribute  something  towards  extinguishing  that  debt ; 
at  least,  towards  pa^ying  the  interest  annually  accruing  on 
it ;  or,  what  is  still  more  evident,  that  the  cession  would  in- 
spire public  creditors  with  confidence  in  the  ultimate  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  all  demands  against  them. 

But,  admit  the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Union  to  pay  the 
public  debt  incurred  by  the  war  of  the  revolution.  We 
ask,  which  debt?  The  debt  incurred  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  individual  states  ?  Each  state  incurred  a  debt  of 
its  own  in  that  war,  besides  the  debt  it  incurred  as  a  member 
of  the  Union.  There  was  a  United  States  debt,  and  a  debt 
of  the  individual  states.  These  lands  we  do  not  find  were 
ceded  to  pay  these  individual  state  debts,  but,  if  any,  the 
debts  of  the  United  States.  This  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  fact,  that  both  Virginia  and  Georgia  stipulated,  as  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  cessions,  that  congress  should  re- 
imburse them  certain  expenditures  they  had  made  on  ac- 
count of  these  lands,  in  defending  them  against  the  British 
and  Indians.  If  the  cessions  had  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  the  state  debts,  these  stipulations 
would  hardly  have  been  necessary.  They  were  ceded,  then, 
to  meet  the  general  expenses,  and  to  help  discharge  the 
common  debt.  This,  again,  confirms  the  ground  we  have 
taken,  that  their  cession  was  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
renders  it  obligatory  on  congress  to  appropriate  their  pro- 
ceeds to  the  use  of  the  states  in  their  united  capacity,  not 
in  their  individual. 

Moreover,  though  these  lands  were  unquestionably' ceded, 
as  they  were  solicited,  as  a  fund  for  the  common  use  and 
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benefit  of  all  the  states  united,  and,  therefore,  capable  of 
being  applied  to  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  congress 
might  lay  and  collect  taxes,  and  to  no  others,  yet  there  "were 
other  reasons,  which  had  their  influence.  The  states,  which 
had  no  claim  in  their  separate  right  to  these  lands,  were 
jealous  of  the  states  which  had.  The  claims  of  one  state, 
also,  conflicted  with  those  of  another.  The  claims  of  New 
York  were  thought  to  cover  all  the  territory  claimed  by 
Virginia,  and  the  deeds  of  cession  executed  by  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  cover  the  same  identical  territory.  Back 
of  all  these  was  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
considered  by  several  of  the  states  as  preferable  to  that  of 
the  particular  states.  How  were  these  conflicting  claims  to 
be  adjusted,  and  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  growing 
out  of  them  to  be  allayed  ?  Evidently,  the  most  feasible 
way  was  for  the  particular  states  to  cede  their  claims  to  the 
Union,  under  guaranty  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  federal  alli- 
ance. It  was  on  this  ground,  that  New  York  passed  the 
act  to  which  we  have  referred,  an  act  which  she  entitled 
"  An  act  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union  among  the  United  States  of 
America."  On  this  ground,  too,  congress  resolved,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1780,  "that  it  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  those  states,  who  have  claims  to  the  western  county,  to 
pass  such  laws,  and  to  give  their  delegates  in  congress  such 
powers,  as  may  effectually  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final 
ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation." 

But,  granting  all  that  the  advocates  of  distribution  con- 
tend for,  it  will  avail  them  nothing.  They  say  these  lands 
were  ceded  to  the  Union  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Be  it  so.  But,  these 
net  proceeds  must  equal  the  amount  of  that  debt  before 
there  can  be,  on  the  part  of  the  states,  any  claim  to  rever- 
sion. 

Now  these  lands  have  not,  as  yet,  contributed  one  cent 
toward  the  payment  of  that  debt.  Taking  the  lands  ceded 
by  the  particular  states  to  the  Union,  and"  they  are  still  in 
debt  to  the  Union.  The  Union  has  never  derived  a  cent  of 
clear  income  from  them.  The  expense  of  extinguishing  the 
Indian  title,  surveying,  bringing  them  into  market,  and 
disposing  of  them,  had  exceeded,  according  to  Mr.  Wright's 
statement,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1839,  the  gross  amount 
of  receipts  from  their  sales,  one  million,  one  hundred  seven 
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thousand,  two  hundred  and  six  dollars,  and  thirty-nine  cents. 
Where  is  the  reversion  of  remainder  to  the  states?  There  is, 
as  yet,  no  remainder.  There  can  be  none  on  the  principles 
assumed  by  the  advocates  of  distribution,  till  this  one  million 
and  over  is  wiped  off;  nay,  not  until  the  net  receipts  of 
these  lands  shall  have  reimbursed  the  Union  all  that  it  has 
paid  on  account  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution,  for  which,  it 
is  said,  they  were  held  in  trust. 

We  go  a  step  further.  We  not  only  say,  that  the  ceded 
territory  never  has  contributed  a  cent  towards  paying  the 
debt,  for  which,  it  is  alleged,  they  were  ceded  to  the  Union  ; 
but  we  say,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  they  reimburse 
the  Union  for  what  it  has  paid  on  account  of  that  debt.  The 
debt  of  the  United  States,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  in  1783,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  was 
forty-two  millions,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars, 
the  annual  interest  on  which  was  computed  at  two  millions, 
four  hundred  fifteen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six 
dollars.  This  would  make  the  present  value  of  the  debt, 
with  simple  interest,  one  hundred  eighty-two  millions,  one 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  dollars.  This  is  the  sum  now  chargeable  against  these 
lands,  and  which  they  must  reimburse,  before  the  states  can 
have  any  claim  to  a  distribution  of  their  proceeds,  on  the 
principle  contended  for.  We  will,  however,  abate  the  in- 
terest, and  take  the  debt  as  it  stood  in  1783,  that  is,  at  forty- 
two  millions,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  ceded  to  the  Union  by  partic- 
ular states,  from  which  money  could  come  into  the  treasury, 
according  to  Mr.  Wright's  table,  was  two  hundred  two  mill- 
ions, four  hundred  sixty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five  acres;  of  which  there  remains  now,  "subject  to 
sale,"  one  hundred  five  millions,  eight  hundred  sixty -five 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  acres,  together  with 
twenty-six  millions,  nine  hundred  twenty -two  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres,  to  which  the  Indian 
title  is  not  yet  extinguished.  The  present  value  of  this, 
allowing  nothing  for  extinguishing  the  Indian  title,  and 
estimating  the  land  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  assuming  the  calculations  of  the  committee  on  public 
lands  as  the  basis  of  our  estimate,  cannot  exceed  twenty- 
three  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose,  then,  the  whole  of  this 
land  shall  be  sold,  at  the  present  government  price,  which 
it  cannot  be,  it  will  discharge  but  about  one-half  of  the  pub- 
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lie  debt,  rated  at  its  value  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783. 
Whence,  then,  is  to  come  a  remainder,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  several  states  ? 

But  the  advocates  of  the  policy  under  consideration, 
abandoning  this  ground,  assume  another.  They  abandon 
the  tight  of  tiie  states  to  claim  a  distribution,  and  contend 
only  for  the  pouier  of  congress  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  several  states,  according  to  its 
own  discretion.  This  power  they  deduce  from  that  clause 
in  the  constitution,  which  gives  to  congress  power  to  dispose 
of  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States. 
The  clause  in  question  reads : 

"'The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States." 

Does  this  clause  give  the  power  contended  for?  It  will 
be  seen  at  once,  that  it  gives  to  congress  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  domain,  which  it  does  not  also  give  it  to 
dispose  of  the  other  property  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
the  same  power  to  dispose  of  "  the  public  buildings,  docks 
and  navy  yards,  forts,  arsenals,  magazines,  ships  of  war,  can- 
non, arms  of  all  descriptions,  naval  stores,  and  munitions  of 
war,"  that  it  has  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  Has  con- 
gress a  discretionary  power  over  the  disposal  of  all  this 
immense  amount  of  property,  which,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, cannot  be  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ? 
Take  the  case  suggested  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Has  congress  a 
right  to  select  one  of  the  religious  sects  of  the  country,  "  say 
the  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
or  Catholic,  and  erect  it  into  a  splendid  hierachy,  by  endow- 
ing it  out  of  this  ample  fund  ? "  Why  not  ?  For  the  plain 
reason,  that  the  constitution  prohibits  congress  from  creat- 
ing a  religious  establishment.  Congress  cannot,  then,  dis- 
pose of  the  public  domain  for  objects  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

We  proceed  a  step  further.  We  are  still  borrowing  from 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Would  congress,  for  instance,  have  the  right 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  this  territory  to  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  or  the  Abolition  Society,  in  the  first  case,  with 
a  view  of  christianizing  and  civilizing  Africa,  and  in  the  last 
case,  with  a  view  of  emancipating  the  negro  slaves  ?  Here 
are  great  objects,  and  good  objects,  in  the  judgment  of  not 
a  few.  Why  has  not  congress  a  right  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  their  furtherance  ?  Simpiy,  because  the  constitu- 
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tion  gives  it  no  express  grant  of  power  for  that  purpose 
Here,  then,  is  another  restriction  on  the  discretionary  power 
of  congress.  It  can,  in  the  first  place,  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  for  no  objects  prohibited  by  the 
constitution;  and,  in  the  second  place,  for  no  objects  which 
the  constitution  does  not  expressly  grant  it  power  to  make 
appropriations  for. 

This  follows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  is  one  not  of  general,  but  of  special  powers. 
The  constitution  is  the  enumeration,  rather  than  a  limitation 
of  its  powers.  The  government  is  not  free  to  exercise  all 
the  powers  of  government  not  expressly  prohibited  ;  but  it 
is  prohibited  from  exercising  all  powers  not  expressly 
granted,  specified,  enumerated.  It  is  not  enough,  that  there 
is  in  the  constitution  no  express  clause  against  the  measure 
proposed,  but  there  must  be  an  express  clause  in  its  favor, 
before  congress  can  have  a  constitutional  right  to  adopt  it. 
This  is  the  only  safe  rule  of  construing  the  constitution. 
The  conclusion  we  have  drawn,  then,  is  inevitable.  The 
discretionary  power  of  congress  over  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  the  two  limitations  we  have 
stated.  It  may  unquestionably  dispose  of  that  territory,  but 
for  no  object  prohibited,  or  not  expressly  authorized,  by  the 
constitution.  It  can,  then,  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  this 
territory  only  to  constitutional  objects, — objects,  for  which 
it  has  a  constitutional  right  to  make  appropriations  from  the 
treasury.  Distribution  among  the  several  states  is  confess- 
edly not  one  of  these  objects ;  consequently,  congress  has 
no  right  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  states. 

This  reasoning  we  hold  unanswerable  and  conclusive 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  policy  of  distribution. 
Here,  then,  we  might  rest  our  case,  for  we  presume  that 
there  is  no  class  of  men  amongst  us,  willing, — knowingly 
and  deliberately, — to  run  athwart  the  constitution.  There 
is  yet,  we  should  hope,  too  much  respect  for  constitutional 
government  remaining  in  the  breasts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  render  this  either  feasible  or  safe.  Nevertheless,  the 
expediency  of  the  policy,  and  especially  at  this  time,  is  worth 
considering. 

The  reasons  for  advocating  this  policy  are  by  no  means 
recondite,  nor  are  they  reasons,  which  should  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded. Several  of  the  states,  in  prosecuting  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  in  endeavoring  to  aid  their  banking 
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institutions,  and  the  business  operations  of  their  citizens 
generally,  have  contracted  large  and  somewhat  pressing 
debts.  Their  credit  is  impaired  ;  their  securities  are  at  a 
ruinous  discount ;  and  in  some  instances,  absolutely  unsal- 
able. In  the  complicated  state  of  the  credit  system,  this 
operates  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  not  only  of  the  particu- 
lar states  concerned,  but  of  business  in  general.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  to  a  great  extent  locked  up,  and 
its  energies  crippled.  If  we  could  revive  and  confirm  the 
credit  of  these  states  abroad,  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
securities  are  held,  we  should  throw  these  securities  again 
into  the  market,  render  them  salable  without  any  serious 
loss;  enable  the  states  issuing  them  to  go  on  with  their  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  complete  their  public  works,  and 
get  the  command  of  their  resources;  enable  the  banking  in- 
stitutions, whose  resources  are  locked  up  in  these  securities, 
to  apply  their  capital  to  the  general  business  operations  of 
the  country,  and  in  that  way  to  save  themselves,  and  the 
merchants  dependent  on  them,  from  utter  ruin ;  give  a  new 
spring  to  trade,  cause  business  to  revive,  and  the  country  to 
prosper. 

Distribution,  it  is  thought,  will  aid  this  result  in  two  ways. 
The  sum  which  will  be  distributed, — for  it  is  proposed  to 
distribute  about  three  millions  and  a  half  annually  to  the 
several  states, — will  afford  considerable  relief  to  the  embar- 
rassed states,  and  enable  them  to  meet  their  more  pressing 
engagements.  It  will  also  tend  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
holders  of  state  securities,  as  to  their  value  and  ultimate  re- 
demption. The  depressed  condition  of  these  securities  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  ability  or  dis- 
position of  the  states  issuing  them  to  redeem  them.  Re- 
store this  confidence  and  they  rise  immediately  to  their  par 
value  generally,  and  will  be  sought  for  by  all  who  have 
capital  to  invest,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  This  done, 
the  evil  is  removed.  The  increase  of  ability  which  distri- 
bution will  give  to  the  states,  and  the  policy  it  will  indicate 
on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the 
credit  system  of  the  country,  it  is  thought  will  restore  this 
confidence. 

These,  we  suppose,  are  the  reasons  which  govern  the  ad- 
vocates of  distribution.  They  are,  of  course,  reasons  not 
without  weight,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  urged  in 
good  faith,  and  with  patriotic  views. 

We  very  much  doubt,  however,  whether  the  result  de- 
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sired  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  contemplated  policy. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  credit  system  lias  been  pushed 
too  far,  that  it  is  falling  to  pieces  from  its  own  inherent 
weakness,  and  that  all  attempts  to  bolster  it  up  will  prove 
unavailing.  It  is  past  remedy,  and  the  prescriptions  of  our 
state  physicians  are  merely  prescriptions  to  a  body  already 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  But  let  this  pass,  as  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose.  We  still  object  to  the  policy,  because  the 
end  sought  can  be  obtained  at  a  less  expense  in  another 
way. 

Whence  has  come  this  loss  of  confidence  in  state  securi- 
ties %  So  far  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  system,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  confidence  is  capable 
of  being  restored,  it  has  come  from  the  general  persuasion, 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  last  two  administrations  were 
at  war  with  what  is  called  "the  credit  system."  This  per- 
suasion grew  out  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  opposition 
to  those  administrations,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  them 
down,  and,  perhaps,  in  part,  from  the  doctrines  propagated 
by  some  members  of  \he  party  generally  supporting  them. 
The  persuasion  was,  in  our  judgment,  without  any  solid 
foundation.  But  let  that  pass.  The  public  sentiment  of 
the  country  has  always  been  favorable  to  credit,  always  in 
favor  of  the  government,  whether  state  or  federal,  keeping 
faith  with  its  creditors.  It  is  true,  that  the  doctrine  has 
been  put  forth,  by  here  and  there  an  individual,  that  state 
loans  are  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  people  of  the  states 
are  not  bound  to  redeem  them.  But  this  doctrine  has  few 
disciples;  and  fewer  still  of  those  even,  who  believe  in 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  loans,  would  go  so  far  as  to 
recommend  applying  the  sponge. 

Several  of  the  states,  we  grant,  are  deeply  in  debt ;  but 
there  is  no  state  in  this  Union,  that  has  not  ample  resources 
for  liquidating  all  its  liabilities.  We  will  also  venture  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  state  in  this  Union,  that  is  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  her  honor  as  a  state,  to  sa}r  nothing  of  common  honesty, 
as  even  to  dream  of  violating  her  faith  with  the  public  cred- 
itor. If  we  believed  there  were  such  a  state,  were  she  our 
own  mother-land,  we  would  disavow  her,  and  wish  her 
blotted  from  the  map  of  the  Union.  In  saying  this,  we  do 
but  express  the  sentiment  of  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  of  all  the  states.  The  American  people,  thank  God! 
have  yet  a  strong  sense  of  justice ;  they  have  also  a  lofty 
pride  of  character,  that  would  induce  almost  every  man  to 
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rjecome  a  beggar,  sooner  than  consent  to  see  the  govern- 
ment of  his  choice  deliberately  refusing  to  keep  its  faith. 

Let  it  be  once  understood, — as  it  may  be  now, — that  the 
states  have  within  themselves,  and  they  certainly  have,  the 
means  of  redeeming  their  obligations,  and  that  they  also 
nave  the  disposition  to  do  it,  and  confidence  in  their  securi- 
ties will  be  restored,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  restore  it. 
There  is  now  no  motive  for  representing  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  its  friends  as  hostile  to  credit,  as  desirous  of  em- 
barrassing the  business  operations  of  the  country  ;  and  we 
assure  the  holders  of  state  securities,  that  they  will  never 
find  a  party  in  this  country  of  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
counted,  that  will  advocate  the  non-redemption  of  those  se- 
curities. This,  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  will  have 
all  the  beneficial  effect  on  state  bonds,  that  can  be  hoped  for 
from  distribution. 

The  project  of  complete  and  entire  assumption  of  the 
state  debts  by  the  Union,  we  presume  no  statesman  will  ven- 
ture to  recommend.  The  indirect  and  partial  resumption, 
by  distribution  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  will  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  fail  in  its  object.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  re- 
lieve the  embarrassments  of  the  indebted  states,  yet  these 
states  will  rely  on  it,  and  hope,  by  its  aid,  to  get  along, 
without  resorting  to  the  efficient  measures  required.  They 
will  adopt  a  temporizing  policy,  which  will  relieve  no  em- 
barrassment, and  inspire  no  confidence.  The  indebted  states 
must  resort  to  taxation.  This,  whatever  temporary  expedi- 
ents they  may  adopt,  must  be  resorted  to  at  last,  and  every 
thing  which  tends  to  delay  the  resort  to  this,  but  in  reality 
aggravates  the  evil.  The  sooner  the  indebted  states  lay  a 
tax  on  their  citizens  to  meet  their  engagements,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  Let  the 
state  provide  for  its  liabilities  out  of  its  own  resources,  and 
its  credit  will  rise  much  more  rapidly,  and  be  placed  on  a 
much  more  permanent  basis,  than  it  will  be  by  any  tempo- 
rary aid  it  may  derive  from  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands. 

But  we  object  to  this  policy  on  another  ground.  The 
amount,  which  it  is  proposed  to  distribute,  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  federal  treasury.  We  are  told,  that  there  is  a  def- 
icit in  the  revenues,  a  considerable  public  debt  accumulat- 
ing, and  that  congress  must  be  called  together  immediately, 
to  devise,  among  other  matters,  ways  and  means  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  on  the  treasury  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
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of  the  government.  Is  it  wise,  when  such  is  the  state  of 
our  finances,  already  inadequate  to  our  wants,  to  diniinish 
them  by  gratuitously  distributing  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  among  the  several  states  ?  The  deficiency 
that  will  thus  be  occasioned  can  be  met  only  by  a  resort  to 
additional  taxation.  And  the  necessity  of  this  resort  to  ad- 
ditional taxation  will  not  grow  out  of  the  legitimate  wants 
of  the  federal  government,  but  out  of  the  wants  of  the 
state  governments.  Why  not,  then,  as  taxation  must  be  re- 
sorted to  by  one  government  or  the  other,  leave  it  to  the 
state  governments,  whose  wants  create  the  necessity  ?  Why 
shall  the  federal  government  be  compelled  to  assume  the 
odious  character  of  tax-collector  for  the  states  ?  Was  this 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  ?  It  is  no  mark 
of  good  statesmanship,  to  say  the  least,  to  create,  needlessly, 
a  necessity  of  resorting  to  taxation.  If  we  had  a  surplus  in 
the  treasury,  more  money  than  we  needed,  then  there 
might  be  some  show  of  propriety  in  distributing  it  among 
the  states;  but  now,  when  we  have  no  more  than  we  want, 
and  when  we  are  even  threatened  with  a  deficiency,  to  dis- 
tribute three  millions  and  a  half,  strikes  us,  to  say  the  least, 
as  a  piece  of  rather  bungling  statesmanship. 

The  deficiency  distribution  would  create  must  be  met  by 
new  imposts.  It  will  require  us  to  raise  the  tariff  of  duties. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  disturbing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Union.  jSTo  wise  man,  no  friend  of  the  Union, 
it  seems  to  us,  can  wish  to  renew  the  painful  and  angry,  if 
not  dangerous  discussions,  on  this  subject,  which  we  have 
so  lately  passed  through.  A  tariff  for  protection  will  never 
again  be  submitted  to.  Our  manufacturers  do  not  need  it ; 
our  commerce  is  opposed  to  it.  Commerce  wants  freedom, 
and  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  protect  themselves. 
They  are  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  if  left  to 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  can  compete 
successfully  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  There  is,  then,  in 
reality,  no  reason  for  a  tariff,  except  for  revenue.  The 
country  will  tolerate  a  tariff  for  no  other  purpose,  and  there 
is  no  man  who  dares  risk  his  reputation  by  proposing  one 
directly  for  protection. 

But,  distribute  three  millions  and  a  half  of  revenue,  create 
thereby  a  deficiency,  then  cannot  the  friends  of  a  tariff  for 
protection  urge  the  imposition  of  new  or  additional  duties, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  reve- 
nue ?  "  The  Compromise  Act,"  as  it  is  called,  is  held  sacred  by 
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tiie  country  ;  but  that  act  recognizes  the  propriety  of  raising 
the  a<l  valorem  duty,  if  required  for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 
Create  then,  by  distribution,  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
and  additional  duties  may  be  imposed,  without  disturbing  that 
act.  This  would  be  an  ingenious  way  of  keeping  the  letter 
of  that  act,  while  violating  its  spirit.  Is  this  the  secret  of 
the  policy  of  distribution  ?  Is  it  the  old  tariff  interest,  that 
is  at  work  here,  attempting  to  do  indirectly,  covertly,  what 
it  wants  the  courage,  the  manliness,  to  attempt  openly,  di- 
rectly ?  So  it  would  seem.  And  yet,  the  advocates  of  dis- 
tribution are  high-minded  and  honorable  men, — men  who 
would  scorn  to  be  thought  deficient  in  courage,  moral  or 
physical,  and  who  would  deem  it  gross  injustice  to  be 
thought  capable  of  attempting  to  carry  any  great  measure 
of  state  policy,  by  management,  or  trickery. 

But  suppose  the  policy  adopted,  the  deficiency  created, 
and  supplied  by  an  increased  tariff  of  duties  ;  what  will  be 
the  result  ?  Connected  with  this  policy  will  be  another,  the 
repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  Law,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  United  States  Bank,  or  the  revival,  with 
modifications,  of  the  "pet  bank"  system, — most  likely,  for 
the  present,  the  latter.  This  we  will  suppose  done,  and 
that  the  whole  policy  succeeds  according  to  the  calculations 
of  its  friends.  The  state  bonds  will  become  salable  in  the 
market ;  the  banks  can  avail  themselves  of  their  resources ; 
trade  will  revive,  and  bnsiness  will  be  brisk;  heavj'  impor- 
tations will  be  made  after  the  first  or  second  year,  the  duties 
on  which  will  be  deposited  in  the  bank  or  banks  during  the 
period  between  collection  and  disbursement,  and  made  the 
basis  of  discounts.  The  banks,  having:  in  addition  to  their 
own  capital  the  government  deposit,  will  discount  freely; 
which  will  have  for  its  first  effect  to  expand  the  circulation 
and  appreciate  prices.  This  will  neutralize  the  good  effects 
of  the  tariff  on  manufactures.  It  will  also  increase  the  prof- 
its as  well  as  the  means  of  importations.  The  second  effect 
will  be  to  make  large  additions  to  the  amount  of  foreign 
importations.  These  additions  will,  of  course,  increase  the 
revenue,  and  of  course  the  amount  of  government  deposits ; 
and,  of  course,  again,  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  enlarge  their 
discounts.  This,  again,  will  still  further  expand  the  circu- 
lation, appreciate  prices  still  more,  and,  in  a  word,  revive 
in  all  their  aggravated  features,  the  ruinous  speculations  of 
1835  and  1836.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy 
proposed,  in  case  it  prove  successful.  Is  this  result  desir- 
able ? 
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We  know  that  it  may  be  thought,  that  individuals  and 
banks  have  learned  wisdom  from  their  past  experience ;  but 
those  mad  speculations  were  not  the  effect  of  the  madness 
of  individuals,  nor  of  banks.  When  prices  were  every  day 
rising,  who  could  see  where  to  stop  in  his  purchases  to  sell 
again?  When  the  bank  assets  far  exceeded  its  obligations, 
and  specie  was  readily  obtained  when  wanted,  who  could 
say  where  the  bank  ought  to  stop  in  its  discounts  ?  We 
have  blamed  too  severely  both  individuals  and  banks  for 
the  disastrous  scenes  of  the  years  alluded  to.  Individuals 
and  banks  were  the  victims  of  the  combined  operations  of 
the  tariff  and  paper  money,  aided  by  the  immense  state  and 
corporation  loans  abroad,  of  nearly  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  all  of  which  were  paid  in  merchandise,  imported 
to  bloat  the  treasury,  and  to  paralyze  our  home  manufac- 
tures. Adopt  the  policy  you  propose,  and  if  it  succeed 
as  you  wish,  it  will  reenact  the  same  scenes,  occasion  the 
same  mad  and  ruinous  speculations,  and  make  the  most  pru- 
dent and  sagacious  of  our  business  men,  and  the  honestest 
and  best  managed  of  our  banking  institutions  their  victims. 
If  our  business  men  have  learned  wisdom  from  past  expe- 
rience, they  will  not  seek  again  to  put  into  full  operation 
the  causes  that  produced  the  calamities,  from  which  they 
are  now  but  slowly  beginning  to  recover. 

The  business  men,  including  the  bankers  of  this  country, 
are,  in  what  concerns  their  business,  as  enlightened,  and  as 
honest  and  high-minded  as  those  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  They  are  among  the  elite  of  our  population. 
They  are  bold  and  adventurous;  but  they  are  also  prudent 
and  sagacious.  Their  failures  or  ill-successes  are  seldom, 
taking  them  as  a  body,  owing  to  their  personal  defects, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual.  They  fail  from  the  false 
systems  of  finance  and  currency,  under  which  they  are 
obliged  to  operate.  The  policy  that  has  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued, is  what  has  ruined  them.  Give  them  a  sound,  a  uni- 
form currency,  give  them  an  open  field  and  fair  play,  and 
we  will  set  them,  whether  in  manufactures  or  in  commerce, 
against  the  world.  Let  them  abandon  the  narrow  policy, 
which  ill  comports  with  their  bold  and  adventurous  minds, 
of  striving  to  shut  out  other  nations  from  the  home  market, 
and  go  forth  the  rival  of  all  nations  for  the  markets  of  the 
world.  This  is  their  true  policy,  and  let  them  pursue  it 
but  for  a  short  time  with  their  usual  prudence  and  energy, 
and  the  markets  of  the  world  are  at  their  command.     They 
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have  done  nobly,  under  all  the  disadvantages  they  have  had  to 
struggle  with.  What  could  they  not  do  with  those  disadvan- 
tages7 those  ruinous  clogs  on  their  enterprise,  removed  % 

"Commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  two  leading  interests 
of  the  world,  the  great  civilizers  of  the  race.  They  have 
been  the  principaragents  in  raising  the  nations  from  prim- 
itive barbarism  ;  and  if,  in  looking  over  the  map  of  the 
earth,  one  spot  strikes  us  as  more  luminous  than  another,  it 
is  the  spot  where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  had 
their  seat.  In  the  ancient,  world  the  rays  of  light  centre  on 
the  commercial  republics  of  Phenicia,  Carthage,  Greece, 
and  her  colonies,  and  as  you  recede  from  these,  you  retire 
into  darkness.  They  are'and  must  be  great  and  leading  in- 
terests of  this  country  ;  they  are  to  make  this  country  what 
it  will  be,  and  to  give  it  its  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  He,  who  is  hostile  to  them,  is  hostile  to  his  country, 
nay,  to  his  race,  the  enemy  of  freedom  and  civilization.  In 
opposing  the  policy  under  consideration,  we  oppose  not 
them  ;  we  but  oppose  a  policy  which  they  need  not,  and 
which  must  ever  prove  disastrous  to  them. 

We  also  oppose  the  policy  in   question,  because   at  this 
time  there  is  a  peculiar  need  of  husbanding  all  the  resources 
of  the  treasury  to  put  our  country  in  that  attitude  of  defence, 
which  our  foreign  relations  render  imperiously  necessary. 
We  are  neither  advocates  nor  prophets  of  war;  we  do  not 
seriously  apprehend  that  there  will   be  any   war  at  present, 
in  which  this  country  will  be  involved.     Commerce  has  so 
spread  her  meshes  over  the  world,  so  interwoven  the  in- 
terests of  one  nation  with  those  of  another,  that  war  every 
day  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,     Still  the  era  of  peace 
has  yet  to  dawn  on  the  world,  and  the  time  when  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  prepare  for  war,  has  not  yet  come.   Our 
relations  with  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  are  by  no  means 
of  the  most  friendly  nature.     We  have  grievous  wrongs  to 
complain  of,  and  difficulties  to  adjust,  that  will  not  be  easily 
adjusted.     We  can  never  yield  to  her  claims  on  our  north- 
eastern boundary.     We  cannot  adjust  those  claims,  as  some 
suppose,  by  accepting  an  equivalent  for  the  territory  she 
demands.     We  cannot  give  her  the  immense  advantage,  in 
case  of  a  war  with  this  country,  of  a  military  road  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec,  an  advantage  equivalent  to  an  army  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men.     We  can  never  yield 
to  her  encroachments  on  our  northwestern  frontier,  for  our 
territory  must  be  retained  entire.     We  can  never  consent, 
that  the  violation  of  our  territory  in  a  time   of   peace,  by 
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an  armed  force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  shall  pass 
without  redress,  for  we  are  an  independent  nation ;  nor  can 
we  submit  to  the  right  of  search,  and  the  seizure  of  our 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  the  high  seas,  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  Our  flag  must  protect  our  commerce, 
and  our  ships.  Here  are  matters  which  bring  us  into 
direct  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  and  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a  war  with  that  power,  unless  we  show,  by  our  firmness, 
by  our  military  and  naval  preparations,  that  we  are  both 
able  and  determined  to  maintain  our  rights.  If  we  would 
escape  the  calamities  of  war,  we  must  be  prepared  for  it. 

Our  country  is  confessedly  almost  entirely  without  de- 
fence. Our  inland  defences  can  be  of  little  use  in  any  new 
war,  and  our  seaboard  is  unprotected,  and  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  be  laid  under  contribution  by  British  steamers. 
Is  it  wise,  then,  at  this  juncture,  to  reduce  the  resources  of 
the  treasury  by  distributing  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
revenue  among  the  states?  Is  it  wise,  when  we  are  likely 
to  want  all  the  money  that  we  have,  and  when  the  people 
must  tax  themselves  all  they  can  bear,  for  the  purposes  of 
defending  our  coast,  and  protecting  our  navigation,  to  throw 
away  so  large  a  portion  of  our  resources  ?  We  need  all  the 
money  that  we  can  raise  from  the  customs,  and  from  land, 
too,  to  protect  our  country,  and  to  put  it  in  an  attitude  to 
assert  and  maintain  its  rights  and  interests.  If,  then,  con- 
gress had  the  power,  as  we  have  shown  that  it  has  not,  to 
distribute  the  proceeds *of  the  public  lands  among  the  sev- 
eral states,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  and  highly  impolitic  to 
do  it.  Congress  is  called  upon  to  appropriate  the  resources 
of  the  treasury  to  higher  and  more  urgent  objects,  and  as 
much  as  we  sympathize  with  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
indebted  states,  true  policy,  as  well  as  constitutional  right, 
requires  us  to  leave  them  to  their  own  resources,  which  we 
cannot  and  will  not  believe  will  prove  insufficient. 

We  here  close  what  we  have  thought  proper  to  say  on 
the  first  branch  of  this  subject.  For  a  further  discussion  of 
it,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  speeches  in  the  senate, 
on  this  question,  especially  to  those  of  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  to  which  we  with  pleasure  acknowledge  our- 
selves indebted  for  no  small  part  of  the  materials  which 
give  to  this  article  what  little  value  it  may  have. 

The  consideration  of  the  other  branch  of  the  subject, 
namely,  the  disposition  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  new  states,  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  postpone  to  a  future  occasion. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1841.] 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  crit- 
icism of  this  address  from  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
As  an  important  state  paper,  it  falls  far  below  that  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  immediate  predecessor.  General  Harrison's  Inau- 
gural Address  has  been  underrated,  and  unjustly  accused  of 
being  non-committal.  A  president,  on  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  go  into  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  measures  or  the  policy  he  will 
recommend,  or  to  which  he  will  or  will  not  give  his  official 
sanction.  All  he  can  do  with  decency,  is  to  state  his  views 
of  the  principles  of  the  government  he  is  called  to  admin- 
ister, and  the  spirit  in  which  he  proposes  to  administer  it. 
This  General  Harrison  did  as  fully  as  could  be  required. 
The  fault  of  his  address  was  not  in  its  no-meaning,  but  in 
its  wrong  meaning ;  in  embodying  in  their  exaggerated  form, 
the  principal  errors  which  have  obtained,  or  do  obtain,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  federal  constitution  and  govern- 
ment. 

These  errors  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  one  fundamen- 
tal error  of  regarding  the  federal  government  as  instituted 
by,  and  resting  on,  the  will  of  the  majority;  as  a  govern- 
ment which,  in  the  words  of  General  Harrison,  "  a  breath 
of  the  majority  has  made  and  can  unmake."  If  this  were 
true,  the  some  seven  large  states  containing  a  majority  of 
the  population  would  have  the  constitutional  right  to  gov- 
ern, at  will,  the  other  nineteen.  The  local  interests  of  these 
would  rightfully  rule,  regardless  of  the  diverse  interests  of 
all  the  rest.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  constitution  is 
not  made  by  the  will  of  the  simple  majority,  but  by  the  con- 
curring majorities  of  the  several  states,  and  the  government 
can  never  exercise,  without  usurpation,  any  power  which 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  states  choose  to  withhold.  Con- 
sequently, the  government  must,  in  practice,  confine  itself 
to  what  concerns  all  the  states  in  common,  and  leave  those 
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matters  and  interests,  which  are  peculiar  to  each,  to  the  ex- 
clusive supervision  and  control  of  the  state  governments. 

It  was  losing  sight,  for  a  moment,  of  this  important  fact, 
that  led  Mr.  Madison  to  adopt  the  rule  for  determining  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  government,  now  so  strenuous- 
ly insisted  on  by  the  party  in  power.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his 
justification  of  himself  for  having  signed  the  bill  incorpo- 
rating the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  when  he  had  op- 
posed a  bank  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  al- 
leged that  a  "  power  repeatedly  exercised  by  congress,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  should  be  taken  as  constitu- 
tional." A  more  dangerous  rule  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of.  If  the  stress  be  laid  on  the  acquiescence  of  the  people, 
it  virtually  abrogates  the  constitution ;  for  it  leaves  the 
majority  free  to  pass  any  law  they  please,  that  the  people 
will  tolerate ;  which  is  precisely  what  the  case  would  be, 
were  there  no  constitution  at  all.  If  the  stress  be  laid  on 
the  repeated  exercise  of  the  power,  it  asserts  that  wrong  by 
repetition  becomes  right.  If  on  the  repeated  exercise  by 
congress,  it  claims  for  the  simple  majority  in  congress  the 
power  of  determining  what  the  constitution  shall  be,  of 
altering  or  amending  it, — a  power  which,  according  to  the 
constitution  itself,  belongs  only  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
several  states,  or  at  least  to  three-fourths  of  them. 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  by  Mr.  Madison,  we  presume, 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  he  is  now  the  pattern  statesman 
with  those  who  could  once  hardly  find  in  the  English  lan- 
guage words  of  sufficient  force  to  express  their  abhorrence 
of  him  and  his  measures  ;  and  the  fact,  that  he  is  now  the 
pattern  statesman  with  these,  should  teach  the  old  Republi- 
can state-rights  party  that  they  have  too  feebly  protested 
against  the  rule  to  which  he,  in  an  evil  hour,  gave  his  high 
authority.  Mr.  Madison  was  a  great  and  a  good  man,  whose 
services  to  his  country  are  not  easily  measured  ;  but  the  in- 
jury he  occasioned,  in  this  instance,  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  is  one  from  which  we  shall  be  long  in 
recovering.  It  was  indeed  one  of  those  mistakes,  to  which 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  liable  in  cases  of  perplexity 
and  emergency ;  but  it  is  one  which  the  earliest  opportunity 
should  be  seized  of  correcting. 

Mr.  Tyler  and  his  party  have  adopted  this  fatal  rule  for 
determining  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government; 
we  trust  that  we  shall,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  having 
entered  our  protest  against  it,   as  a  rule  which  virtually 
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abrogates  the  constitution,  converts  the  federal  government 
into  a  government  of  unlimited  powers,  and  gives  to  the 
simple  majority,  acting  through  congress,  freedom  to  pass 
any  law  they  please,  providing  the  people  will  acquiesce, 
and  not  rise  in  rebellion  and  plunge  the  country  into  the 
horrors  of  civil  war. 

Mr.  Tyler  and  the  party  now  in  power,  so  far  as  we  can 
collect,  appear  to  believe  that  the  great  danger  to  our  lib- 
erties lies  in  the  "  tendency  of  power  to  concentrate  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual ;  "  and  therefore  that  the  evil 
we  should  most  studiously  guard  against  is  executive  usur- 
pation and  the  extension  of  executive  patronage.  But,  in 
our  judgment,  this  belief  of  theirs  is  founded  on  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  actual  tendencies  in  our  own  country. 
They  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  noted  with  sufficient  care 
the  wide  difference  there  is  between  our  confederacy  and 
one  of  the  small  city-republics  of  antiquity.  The  tendency 
they  dread  is  resisted  by  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory, 
and  the  division  into  separate,  sovereign  states;  by  the  di- 
verse interests  and  institutions  of  different  sections ;  the 
multiplicity  of  rival  candidates,  with  nearly  equal  preten- 
sions and  abilities ;  and  by  the  general  equality  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

No  one  man,  however  eminent  his  talents  or  his  services, 
can  ever  succeed  in  commanding  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
states.  Always  will  there  be  entire  states  in  the  opposition  ; 
and  one  state,  under  our  system,  is  always  competent  to 
bring  the  government  back,  in  any  of  its  departments, 
within  constitutional  limits.  The  danger,  Mr.  Tyler  dreads 
so  much,  can  exist  only  in  small  communities,  where  the  in- 
terests are  homogeneous,  but  where  the  population  is  di- 
vided horizontally,  and  parties  are  noble  against  ignoble,  or- 
rich  against  poor.  There  indeed  rival  parties  may  aid  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  their  respective 
leaders,  because  each  may  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  or- 
der to  secure  its -triumph  over  the  other.  But  with  us 
parties  are  not  and  cannot  be  formed  according  to  the  hori- 
zontal division.  The  trial  has  been  made,  and  without  suc- 
cess. Our  population  is  all  noble ;  and  though  we  have  rich 
and  poor,  neither  party  takes  in  all  the  rich  or  all  the  poor. 

Our  population  also  has  an  innate  jealousy  of  power,  when 
exercised  by  a  single  individual,  an  hereditary  hostility  to 
it,  which  has  come  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  who 
warred  against  monarchy,  to  the  knife,  in  the  family  of  the 
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Stuarts.  This  innate  dread,  this  hereditary  hostility  to  this 
concentration  of  power,  which  characterizes  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  American  people,  is  no  mean  safeguard,  and 
deserves  altogether  more  reliance  than  Mr.  Tyler  and  his 
party  seem  disposed  to  give  it. 

Then,  again,  our  presidents  are  in  the  main  simple  execu- 
tive officers.  Saving  a  conditional  veto,  they  are  neither 
makers  nor  judges  of  the  law.  The  president,  it  is  true, 
commands  the  army  and  navy  ;  but  he  cannot  declare  war ; 
he  cannot  unsheathe  the  sword  till  the  people,  through  their 
representatives,  command  him.  He  perhaps,  in  a  certain 
transcendental  sense,  may  be  said  to  hold  the  purse,  but  he 
cannot  open  it  or  take  a  cent  therefrom,  till  the  law  gives 
him  leave,  and  tells  him  what  to  do  with  it.  His  usurpa- 
tions, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  open,  palpable, 
and  therefore  easily  guarded  against ;  and  be  they  what  they 
may,  as  they  are  always  ministerial  usurpations,  they  can 
always  be  remedied  by  a  simple  change  of  administration. 

The  real  danger,  to  which  our  liberties  are  exposed,  lies, 
we  apprehend,  in  legislative  usurpations  rather  than  in 
executive.  Against  legislative  usurpations,  our  people  are 
not  so  much  on  their  guard  ;  and  these  are  always  usurpa- 
tions which  receive  the  sanction  of  the  majority ;  for  no 
law  can  pass  the  two  houses  of  congress  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  through  their  representatives.  The 
opposition  to  them  comes  only  from  the  minority.  They 
must  then  always  be  hard  to  resist,  and  still  harder  to  re- 
dress. New  elections,  or  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  will  not  redress  them  ;  because  they  are  demanded 
by  the  interests  of  the  majority,  and  the  majority  will  re- 
turn representatives  pledged  to  sustain  them. 

Legislative  usurpations,  furthermore,  are  rarely  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  usurpations  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  They  have  the  sanction  of  the  majority,  and  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  convince  the  people,  that  what  has  the 
sanction  of  the  majority,  is  or  can  be  a  usurpation.  The 
prevailing  creed  of  the  country  asserts,  with  scarcely  any 
but  moral  limitations,  the  absolute  right  of  the  majority  to 
govern.  We  also  retain  the  memory  of  the  struggle  of 
our  fathers  with  the  monarchs  of  England,  when  all  power, 
conquered  from  the  monarch  by  the  parliament,  was 
thought  to  be  so  much  gained  to  liberty.  We  go  on  the 
supposition  that  all  power  exercised  by  the  legislature, 
freely  chosen  by  the  whole  people,  is  exercised  by  the  peo- 
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pie  themselves ;  and  that  power  exercised  by  the  people 
themselves  is  coincident  with  freedom.  We  have  not 
yet  learned,  that  the  people,  taken  as  individuals,  may  be 
completely  enslaved  to  the  people  taken  as  the  body  politic, 
or  civil  society ;  that  to  establish  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  people,  as  a  body  politic,  to  do  whatever  they  please,  is 
to  establish  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  whole  people, 
taken  as  individuals.  The  ambiguity  of  the  wTord  people 
deceives  us,  and  leads  us  to  infer,  that  where  the  popular 
sovereignty  is  complete,  there  is  absolute  freedom,  when  in 
fact  there  is  and  can  be  only  absolute  subjection.  But  rec- 
ognizing always  the  popular  sovereignty  in  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  and  identifying  popular  sovereignty  with  free- 
dom, we  rarely  fear  legislative  usurpation,  and  in  general 
suffer  without  alarm  the  legislature  to  grasp  powers  which 
it  has  no  right  to  exercise. 

Here  is  the  real  danger.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween popular  sovereignty  and  true  freedom,  and  the  people 
as  a  body  politic,  as  civil  society,  may  be  as  tyrannical  in 
their  acts  as  any  despot,  and  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen  with  far  greater  impunity,  and  with  far 
less  danger  of  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  revolution.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Tyler,  when  discoursing  on  the  danger  to 
which  our  liberties  are  exposed,  did  not  see  proper  to  re- 
mind us  that  power  could  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  con- 
gress, as  well  as  in  the  hand  of  the  president,  and  that  the 
true  policy  of  the  country  should  be  to  guard  against  this 
concentration  in  the  hands  of  either  branch  of  the  federal 
government. 

Our  fears  of  legislative  usurpations,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  federal  government,  are  by  no  means  imaginary.  The 
federal  legislature  is  steadily  usurping  powers  not  delegated 
to  it,  and  bringing  under  the  action  of  the  federal  government 
matters  of  which  its  framers  never  intended  it  should  take 
cognizance.  Already  has  it  engrossed  the  chief  business  of 
legislation,  and  become  in  fact  the  only  important  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  country.  If  its  usurpations  be  not  checked, 
and  more  effectually  than  they  were  under  the  administra- 
tions of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
consolidation  is  consummated.  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, as  far  as  it  went,  was  in  the  main  unexceptionable ; 
but  somewhat  deficient  in  boldness  and  nerve.  The  hand 
that  guided  had  its  cunning,  but  not  quite  all  the  vigor  de- 
sirable.     A  little  more  of  the  rough  energy  of  Jackson 
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would  have  been  an  improvement.  Nevertheless,  the  coun- 
try may  count  itself  not  a  little  favored  by  Providence,  if 
it  do  not  long  have  to  regret  the  defeat  of  that  much  calum- 
niated administration,  if  it  soon  find  another  as  good,  as 
faithful  to  the  constitution. 

We  know  of  but  one  remedy  for  the  evil  we  have  here 
pointed  out,  and  that  consists  in  a  hearty  return  to  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  federal  government,  to  the  state- 
rights  principles  of  the  old  Republican  party  of  '98  ;  in  un- 
derstanding that  our  maxim,  the  majority  must  rule,  can 
apply  to  the  federal  government  only  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  ;  that  the  constitution  is  para- 
mount to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  rests  on  the  concur- 
rence of  the  several  states,  each  of  which  is,  for  itself,  its 
own  judge  of  the  grant  of  powers  it  has  made  to  the  Union. 
This  will  prove  a  peaceable  and  an  efficient  remedy ;  and 
between  this  and  complete  consolidation  there  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  no  stopping-place. 

But  although  we  regard  the  chief  danger  as  lying  in  legis- 
lative usurpation,  we  are  still  inclined  to  regard  the  execu- 
tive patronage  as  too  great,  as  dangerous,  and  requiring  to 
be  curtailed.  But  here  again  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
differing  from  Mr.  Tyler.  He  seems  to  fancy  that  the  evil 
lies  in  the  active  interference,  as  individual  citizens,  of 
office-holders  in  elections,  and  therefore  seeks  to  guard 
against  it  by  declaring  such  interference  a  disqualification 
for  holding  office.  He  tells  us  that  no  man  shall  hold  office 
under  him,  who  takes  an  active  part  in  politics.  But  the 
evil,  in  our  judgment,  does  not  lie  in  this  interference  ;  nor 
is  it  one  that  can  be  reached  by  Mr.  Tyler's  rule  of  non-in- 
terference. 

The  rule  is  itself  a  flagrant  instance  of  its  own  violation. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  mean  stretch  of  executive  authority. 
It  strikes  at  the  rights  of  the  states,  by  presuming  to  say 
what  part  certain  of  their  citizens  may  or  may  not  take  in 
their  political  contests.  It  brings  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  direct  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections, 
by  enabling  the  executive  to  control  them  by  all  the  force 
derivable  from  men's  love  of  office,  or  desire  to  share  in 
government  plunder.  It  enables  him  to  make  every  office- 
holder in  the  land  his  servile  tool,  and  furnishes  him  the 
means,  if  disposed  to  use  them,  of  buying  up  every  promi- 
nent political  opponent  he  can  induce  to  accept  of  an  office, 
and  thus  often  to  distract,  and  in  the  end  discomfit  the  party 
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opposed  to  his  administration.  Is  there  no  executive  en- 
croachment in  this?  Is  this  the  efficient  way  of  curtailing 
executive  patronage  ? 

Then,  again,  the  rule  is  unequal,  and  will  operate  only  on 
political  opponents.  No  administration  will  ever  dismiss  a 
faithful  and  efficient  officer  because  he  uses  his  best  exer- 
tions, as  a  citizen  to  sustain  it.  Mr.  Tyler  could  not  have 
supposed  his  constituents  would  credit  his  assertion,  that 
he  would  apply  the  rule  equally  to  his  friends  and  opponents. 
Has  he  done  it  ?  Has  he  removed  any  of  his  friends  who 
held  office  under  the  late  administration  ?  Are  we  to  infer 
that  none  of  them  took  an  active  part  in  the  late  presiden- 
tial election  ?  We  presume  not ;  and  yet  we  have  not  heard 
that  an}7  of  them  have  been  removed.  Nor  will  Mr.  Tyler 
remove  any  officer  of  his  own  appointing,  however  active  or 
zealous  a  politician,  if  not  found  wanting  as  a  faithful  and 
efficient  officer.  jSTo  administration  can  afford  to  dismiss  its 
friends  for  doing  what  of  all  things  it  most  desires  them  to 
do  ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  should  have  respected  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people  too  much  to  have  pretended  to  the 
contrary.  He  should  have  spared  them  at  least  that  insult. 
For  himself,  though  blessed  with  his  usual  "  good  luck,"  we 
can  assure  him,  that  long  before  his  term  of  office  expires, 
his  administration  may  need  the  active  and  zealous  support 
of  all  the  friends  it  can  retain  or  make,  whether  they  be  in 
office  or  out  of  office. 

Mr.  Tyler's  rule  encroaches  also  on  the  rights  of  the  man 
and  the  citizen.  The  man  and  the  citizen  are  not  sunk  in 
the  officer.  An  office-holder  may  do  whatever  he  has  a 
right  to  do  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  not  incompatible  with 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  In  what  man- 
ner he  exercises  these  rights  is  no  concern  of  the  federal 
executive,  for  he  is  accountable  for  their  exercise  to  another 
tribunal.  To  inquire  how  he  votes,  how  man}7  speeches  he 
makes,  or  how  much  money  he  spends  for  electioneering 
purposes,  is  as  extra-judicial,  if  we  may  say  so,  as  it  would 
be  to  inquire  whether  he  lives  in  a  frame-house  or  a  log- 
cabin,  drinks  hard  cider  or  champagne,  eats  white  bread  or 
brown,  and  sleeps  on  a  feather-bed  or  a  pallet  of  straw. 
The  relation  between  the  executive  and  the  office-holder  is 
purely  official,  and  no  question  transcending  that  relation 
can  be  rightfully  entertained.  If  the  officer  neglect  his  official 
duty,  he  should  be  removed,  not  for  taking  part  as  a  citizen 
in  politics,  but  for  neglecting  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  if  he- 
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transgress  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  he 
should  be  turned  out,  not  for  his  electioneering,  but  because 
ever j  government  is  bound  to  see  that  its  agents  respect  the 
laws  of  the  sovereign  within  whose  limits  they  reside. 

The  rule,  furthermore,  is  indefinite.  What  is  interfering 
in  elections, — "  active  partisanship,"  as  it  is  called  ?  He 
who  goes  quietly  to  the  polls  and  deposits  his  vote,  is  an 
active  politician,  compared  with  one  who  votes  not  at  all; 
and  a  partisan,  for  he  most  likely  votes  for  one  party  or  an- 
other. Shall  the  citizen  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote, 
because  he  is  an  office-holder  under  the  federal  government  ? 
We  have  not  heard  this  pretended.  Where  then  will  you 
stop?  May  not  the  officer,  without  forfeiting  his  office, 
tell  his  honest  convictions  to  his  neighbor  on  political  mat- 
ters? If  not,  you  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  a  thing 
which  no  branch  of  the  federal  government  can  attempt, 
without  violence  to  the  constitution.  If  he  may  tell  his 
honest  convictions  to  one  man,  why  not  to  as  many  as 
choose  to  listen  to  him  ?  If  in  one  place,  in  one  position, 
why  not  in  another  ?  Where  then  will  you  draw  the  line 
between  simple  non-interference  at  all  and  the  most  active 
interference  compatible  with  official  fidelity,  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  general  morality  ? 

But  the  evil  does  not  lie  in  the  part  the  office-holder,  in 
his  simple  capacity  of  a  citizen,  takes  in  the  politics  of  the 
state  or  confederacy.  The  citizen  loses,  in  general,  more 
than  he  gains  by  the  office.  The  man  who  holds  an  office 
has,  as  is  well  known,  almost  always  less  influence  when  he 
addresses  his  fellow-citizens  on  political  subjects,  than  he 
would  have  were  he  wholly  disconnected  with  office.  If 
he  sustain  the  administration,  he  is  regarded  as  personally 
interested  in  its  success,  as  wishing  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion in  power  for  the  sake  of  retaining  his  place ;  if  he  op- 
pose the  administration,  he  is  regarded  as  ungrateful,  as 
cursing  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  so  has  little  influence. 
That  administration  cannot  be  very  oppressive,  which  keeps 
men  in  office  who  use  their  best  exertions  to  overthrow  it. 
In  a  word,  an  office-holder  taking  part,  as  a  citizen,  in 
politics,  goes  out  before  his  fellow-citizens  under  disadvan- 
tages rather  than  advantages,  and  can  rarely,  if  ever,  exert 
with  the  mass  his  legitimate  share  of  influence.  There  is 
then  no  need  of  Mr.  Tyler's  rule. 

The  evil  does  not  lie  here,  but  elsewhere.  It  lies  not  in 
any  interference  of  the  officer,  as  a  citizen,  but  in  his  official 
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interference.  No  office-holders,  except  such  as  have  patron- 
age to  bestow,  can  cause  any  portion  of  the  evil ;  and  those 
who  have  patronage  to  bestow,  cause  it  not  by  voting,  writ- 
ing, or  lecturing,  but  by  bestowing  their  patronage,  not 
with  reference  to  fitness  for  office,  but  with  reference  to 
services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  the  party.  A  collec- 
tor of  the  customs,  for  instance,  brings  his  office  to  bear  on 
elections,  when  he  appoints  to  office,  or  removes  from  office, 
with  reference  to  these  services.  His  duty  is  to  select  his 
officers  with  sole  reference  to  the  public  service,  and  he 
transcends  the  line  of  his  duty  when  he  has  reference  to 
any  thing  else.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  may  no  doubt 
select  his  personal  or  political  friends  in  preference  to  those 
who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  he  interferes 
officially,  whenever  in  his  appointments  he  leaves  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  persons  appointed,  in  addition  to  faith- 
ful officers,  are  to  be  also  active  partisans  ;  or  when  he  re- 
moves a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  who  is  not  an  active 
partisan,  and  appoints  to  his  place  one  who  is.  The 
supreme  executive,  however,  causes  the  chief  part  of  the 
evil,  and  is  guilty  of  direct  official  interference,  when,  on 
his  accession  to  power,  he  removes  from  office  those  who 
had  opposed  his  election,  and  fills  their  places  with  the  most 
active  and  least  scrupulous  of  his  partisans. 

The  real  cause  of  complaint  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  fact, 
that  a  change  of  administration  involves  a  general  change 
of  office-holders  throughout  the  country.  Not  because  one 
set  of  men  are  turned  out  and  another  set  put  in,  for  in 
this  alone  we  see  no  great  harm  ;  but  because  so  long  as  it 
is  so,  office-holders  must  feel  that  their  chance  of  retaining 
their  places  depends  solely  on  keeping  their  party  in  power ; 
and  because  office-seekers, — a  much  hungrier  and  more 
numerous  herd, — must  see  that  their  chance  of  obtaining 
office  depends  on  ousting  that  party,  and  putting  in  another. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  into  our  elections  elements 
which  should  always  be  foreign  to  them ;  is  to  make  them 
contests  for  place,  perhaps  even  more  than  for  principles. 
Here  is  the  evil.  These  removals,  which  make  so  much 
noise,  do  not  disturb  us;  the  public  good  is  rarely  pro- 
moted by  keeping  a  man  in  office,  who  would  be  essentially 
injured  by  being  removed.  But  any  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  bring 
personal  and  selfish  considerations  into  our  elections,  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.     The  stability  of  popular 
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institutions,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  the  purity  of 
elections,  and  on  making  them  contests  for  principle,  and 
not  for  place.  On  this  point  the  late  presidential  campaign 
should  read  us  an  instructive  lesson, — a  lesson  which  should 
be  all  the  more  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  and  hearts, 
from  the  fact  that  a  righteous  Providence  has  already  taken 
to  their  reward  several  of  the  prominent  actors  in  it.  The 
country  can  bear  much,  but  not  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  scenes  enacted  during  the  last  year  by  the  present  dom- 
inant party.  Such  demoralizing  scenes  as  they  enacted  to 
the  bacchanalian  shouts  of  "hard  cider,"  and  "log-cabins," 
are  poorly  atoned  for  by  their  present  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions to  piety  and  virtue.  Mr.  Tyler  may  well  call  upon 
the  country  to  fast,  not  indeed  because  an  infirm  old  man, 
who  had  filled  up  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  has  been 
removed  from  a  post  for  which  he  had  scarcely  a  single 
qualification,  but  for  the  arts  his  party  resorted  to  in  order 
to  win  their  victory,  the  falsehoods  they  circulated,  the  de- 
ceptions they  practised,  the  low  and  sinister  motives  to 
which  they  appealed,  and  by  which  they  were  governed. 
A  few  more  such  victories,  won  by  similar  means,  and  it  will 
be  time  for  even  the  most  sanguine  among  us  to  begin  to 
despair  of  the  republic. 

We  pretend  not  to  say  that  the  desire  to  obtain  office  led 
to  all  the  extravagant  and  mischievous  proceedings,  by 
which  the  present  dominant  party  succeeded  in  raising  itself 
to  power.  There  were  other  and  more  powerful  causes  at 
work ;  there  were  men  who  wanted  not  the  government  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  office,  as  to  aid  them  in  their  specula- 
tions, to  pay  their  debts,  and  raise  the  price  of  stocks  lying 
dead  on  their  hands.  Here  were  the  more  active  causes  of 
that  disgraceful  scramble,  which  will  hand  down  the  name 
of  AVhig  to  everlasting  infamy.  Still  the  love  of  office  had 
its  influence,  and  served  to  swell  the  tide  of  corruption. 

The  remedy,  the  means  of  separating  the  scramble  for 
office  from  our  election  contests,  is  far  from  being  easy  to 
find,  or  to  apply.  It  may  perhaps  be  found,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  lessening  the  emoluments  of  office,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  worth  scrambling  for.  This  would  do  somewhat. 
If  office-holding  should,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  fall 
below  the  general  average  of  business,  so  as  to  demand  a 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  it  would  not  be  sought 
after.  But  in  this  case  could  offices  be  filled  by  men  worthy 
to  hold  them  ? 
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_  In  addition  to  this,  if  consistent  with  an  efficient  execu- 
tive, which  we  must  always  have,  and  with  which  we  must 
not  dream  of  dispensing,  we  may  make  the  appointing 
power  and  power  of  removal  the  same ;  that  is,  in  all  cases, 
where  the  consent  of  the  senate  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
appointment,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  the  removal.  The 
president  should  have  only  the  power  of  suspending,  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate,  such  officers  as  may  be  unfaithful, 
inefficient,  or  incapacitated.  For  ourselves,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  power  of  removal  is  incident  to  the 
power  of  appointing,  and  should  be  so  regarded. 

Furthermore,  we  might  make  all  appointments  for  a  term 
of  years  fixed  by  statute,  and  all  officers  during  that  term, 
—excepting  those  whose  political  opinions  necessarily  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  ad  ministration, — irremovable,  except 
for  causes  previously  specified  by  law.  The  end  we  aim  at 
is  preventing  a  change  in  administration  from  involving 
any  general  change  in  the  incumbents  of  office  ;  to  get  rich 
in  a  word,  of  the  "  spoils  "  principle,  and  with  it  the  influ- 
ence which  love  of  office  now  has  in  our  elections.  If  this 
be  desirable,  as  we  hold  it  is,  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  done 
without  taking  away  a  portion  of  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  executive.  As  a  first  principle  in  political  science, 
we  should  leave  the  executive  as  little  discretionary  power 
as  is  compatible  with  its  efficiency.  These  two  measures 
would  take  away  the  greater  part  of  its  discretionary  power, 
not  over  appointments,  but  over  removals,  and  give  to  the 
■office-holder,  so  long  as  faithful  and  efficient,  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  the  administration.  This  would  add  much  to 
the  dignity  of  office-holding,  and  enable  us  to  fill  public 
offices  with  men  of  worth  and  independence,  men  who  are 
reluctant  to  take  an  office,  when  they  know  that  the  first 
revolution  of  the  political  wheel  may  'throw  them  out.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  offices  could  not  all  become 
vacant  at  once,  but  successively;  consequently,  a  change 
of  administration  could  not  involve  the  general  change 
we  have  complained  of. 

The  term  of  years  should  unquestionably  be  short,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  years  at  most,  because  all  offices  ought  to  be 
frequently  vacated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  corrup- 
tion,^ and  to  give  the  appointing  power  an  opportunity  of 
making  such  changes  in  regard  to  their  incumbents  as"  the 
public  good  may  seem  to  require.  New  appointments,  how- 
ever, should   be  made  at   the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
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fewer,  from  the  old  incumbents  or  from  new  applicants, 
n  this  way  yon  secure  the  advantages  of  rotation  in  office, 
without  its  odiousness  and  want  of  legal  sanction.  Embody 
always  in  law  that  public  opinion  which  you  would  have 
reign. 

These  two  changes,  it  strikes  us,  will  prove  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil  we  have  pointed  out,  so  far  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  remedy  is  possible  ;  and  against  them  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  insurmountable  objection.  No 
doubt  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  principal  fiscal 
officers  should  entertain  similar  views  with  those  of  the  pres- 
ident, but  these  would  in  general  be  men  who  would  resign  in 
case  of  any  wide  discrepancy  of  opinion  between  them  and 
the  executive ;  if  not,  make  them  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  So  far  as  it  concerns  the  great  mass  of  office- 
holders, it  matters  not  to  the  public,  though  it  may  to  party, 
what  their  political  opinions  are,  provided  they  are  good  offi- 
cers ;  and  good  officers  they  may  be,  with  one  political  creed 
as  well  as  with  another. 

Some  of  our  friends  fear  that  these  changes  would  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  executive  ;  if  so,  they  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.  But  unless  we  would  have  despotism,  we  must 
place  some  limit  by  law  to  the  executive  power ;  and  no 
limit  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  too  strict  that  would  leave 
it  room  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  inability  to  remove  a  faithful  and  able  officer  for  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion,  when  that  difference  could  not  inter- 
fere with  official  conduct,  it  would  seem  need  not  impair 
executive  efficiency  ;  and  beyond  this  we  do  not  propose 
to  go. 

Others,  again,  object  to  the  interposition  of  the  senate  in 
removals,  on  the  ground  that  the  senate  is  an  aristocratic 
body,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
swelling  its  importance,  or  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  action. 
We  do  not  sympathize  with  them  either  in  their  views  of 
the  senate,  or  in  their  fears  of  the  aristocracy.  We  never, 
if  we  can  help  it,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  mere 
words ;  and  these  terms,  aristocrat  and  democrat,  have  been 
bandied  about  so  much,  that  they  now  stand  for  any  thing 
or  nothing,  according  to  the  temper  of  those  who  use  them. 

Ever  since  the  senate  had  the  audacity  to  place  itself  in 
opposition,  on  certain  occasions,  to  General  Jackson's  admin- 
istration, it  has  been,  with  some,  a  mark  of  democracy  to 
stigmatize  it  as  an  aristocratic  body.     We  are  sorry  to  see 
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this,  as  it  evinces  a  tendency  from  which  we  have  much  to 
dread  for  our  liberties.  The  nature  of  all  popular  masses  is 
to  make  war  upon  whatever  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the 
immediate  realization  of  their  projects.  If  their  favorite 
executive  finds  an  obstacle  in  the  senate,  then  it  is,  down 
with  the  senate ;  if  a  favorite  legislature  is  frustrated  in  its 
attempts  to  carry  some  popular  measure,  by  the  executive 
veto,  then  it  is,  down  with  the  veto  ;  if  the  cry  of  liberty  is 
up,  and  men  are  bent  upon  freeing  the  slave,  but  find  the  con- 
stitution in  the  way  of  the  kind  of  action  they  would  adopt, 
then  it  is,  down  with  the  constitution  ;  human  rights  are 
older  than  constitutions,  and  shame  on  the  coward,  who 
would  be  deterred  from  vindicating  them  by  fear  of  a  piece 
of  musty  parchment. 

This  is  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  the  one  against  which  we 
should  always  be  on  our  guard.  The  institution  we  would 
sweep  away,  because  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  realization  of 
the  project  we  have  at  heart  to-day,  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
only  institution  by  which  we  can  realize  the  still  dearer 
project  we  may  entertain  to-morrow.  The  senate,  which 
interposes  a  barrier  to-day  to  a  popular  executive,  and  there- 
fore seems  to  be  aristocratic,  may  to-morrow  interpose  a 
barrier  to  executive  usurpations.  This  tendency,  we  speak 
of,  is  encouraged  by  many  good  men,  because  they  confound 
what  should  always  be  kept  distinct — popular  sovereignty 
and  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  They  call  alike  democracy, 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  individual  citizen  in  all  his  natural  rights. 
Their  theory  is,  establish  the  first,  and  the  second  is  se- 
cured. Hence,  whatever  opposes  in  any  instance  the  popu- 
lar sovereignty  is  termed  by  them  aristocratic,  and  unfavor- 
able to  liberty.  We  repeat  to  them  what  we  never  cease  to 
repeat,  and  what  we  have  ever  occasion  to  repeat,  that  be- 
tween popular  sovereignty  and  individual  liberty  there  is  a 
wide  difference  ;  and  that  to  clear  the  way  for  the  free,  un- 
obstructed dominion  of  the  people  as  civil  society,  is  but 
clearing  the  way  for  anarchy  or  despotism.  The  people, 
as  a  body  politic,  are  as  supreme  in  this  country  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  liberty  we  should  now  struggle  for,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  democratic  liberty,  that  is,  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  but  individual  liberty,  or  securing  to  each 
and  every  citizen  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  nat- 
ural rights.  And  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  shouting 
"  aristocracy,"  or  "  democracy,"  but  by  wisely  organizing 
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the  state,  so  that  it  shall  have  no  power  to  encroach  on  the 
individual,  but  be  always  able  and  obliged  to  protect  him. 
Liberty  with  us  is  to  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  heavings  to 
and  fro  of  a  lawless  mob,  but  by  the  orderly  workings  of 
constitutional  government.  In  this  country  we  are  per- 
mitted to  seek  no  reforms  but  in  accordance  with  and 
through  constitutional  government.  Our  first  duty  to  lib- 
erty, to  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  constitutional  order.  Consequently,  every  attack 
we  make  on  the  sacredness  of  constitutions  is  a  stab  at  the 
very  heart  of  liberty. 

With  this  view  of  the  method  we  must  adopt  to  promote 
true  liberty,  we  cannot  view  with  indifference  the  attacks 
which  some  of  our  friends  make  on  the  senate.  The  senate 
is  unquestionably  a  conservative  body,  and  wo  to  the  state 
that  has  not  somewhere  in  its  organization  a  conservative 
body.  Without  the  conservative  element  embodied  in  the 
senate,  our  federal  government  would  soon  fall  to  pieces. 
The  senate  represents  the  states,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
and  tends  to  preserve  their  independence.  It  no  doubt 
now  and  then  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity; but  this  is  one  of  its  recommendations.  It  preserves 
the  government  from  yielding  to  every  burst  of  popular 
passion,  and  from  being  swayed  by  every  undulation  of 
popular  caprice.  It  therefore  gives  stability  and  something 
of  systematic  unity  to  the  action  of  the  government. 

The  senate  is  an  essential  part  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  unless  we  would  destroy  the  constitution  itself,  we 
should  beware  of  throwing  suspicion  on  it.  For  our  part, 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  constitution  as  it  is.  It  is  to  us  a 
miracle  of  wisdom.  We  see  clearly  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  it,  and  we  have  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  for  it.  We 
do  not  believe  it  needs  amendment,  or  that  we  are  capable 
of  amending  it.  The  less  we  attempt  to  alter  or  amend  it, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  us,  and  for  all  who  are  to  come 
after  us.  Let  us  encourage  then  no  disparagement  of  any 
of  its  provisions.  Let  us  take  it  as  it  is,  and  make  it  the 
guide  of  our  political  action  ;  and  therefore  let  us  leave  the 
senate  standing.  Destroy  the  senate,  and  the  independence 
of  the  states  will  fail  to  be  recognized,  the  American  com- 
munity will  become  a  consolidated  mass,  whom  whoso  can 
may  ride  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  king  or  kaiser. 

"  But  the  senate  is  an  aristocratic  body."  What  then  ? 
Perhaps  your  state  is  none  the  worse  for  tliat.     Solomon  ex- 
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horted  men  in  his  day  not  to  be  religions  over  much  ;  if  he 
lived  now,  he  could  'not  fail  to  exhort  us  not  to  be  demo- 
cratic over  much.     We  do  little   but   scream   democracy 
from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning  ;  and 
those  of  us  who  scream  the  loudest  are  by  no  means  the 
truest  friends    to  real  equality.       Aristocracy^  is  a  natural 
element  of  every  society,  and  should  be  recognized  in  every 
state,  unless  we  mean  by  ariscocracy  institutions  or  doctrines, 
which  create  artificial  distinctions  between  man  and  man, 
subordinating  the  many  to  the  few.     Whatever  opposes  the 
maintenance^!"  all  the  natural  rights  of  every  citizen,  should 
be  opposed ;  but  we   are  aware  of  nothing  in  the  senate, 
either  in  its  constitution  or  the  mode  in  which  its  members 
are  selected,  that  makes  it  in  the  least  more  hostile  to  these 
natural  rights  than  is  the  house  of  representatives  ;  nor  do 
we  discover  that  the  senate  has  ever  shown  any  more  dis- 
position to  abridge  the  natural  freedom  of  the  citizen,  than 
is  commonly  shown  by  our  state  legislatures.     We  believe 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  equal  rights 
the  country  can  boast,  are  to  be  found  at  this  moment  in 
the  senate."    If  such  men  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Benton,  not  to  mention  any 
more,  are  aristocrats,  where  are  our  democrats,  in  any  sense 
in  which  it  would  not  be  a  misfortune  to  be  a  democrat  3 
It  will  hardly  do  to  call  a  body,  of  which  such  men  as  these 
are  leading  members,  aristocratic.     That  aristocracy  which 
consists  in  the  possession  of  eminent  talents,  in  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  performance  of  eminent  services  to  one's 
country,  is  honorable,  not  censurable,  and  deserving  of  con- 
fidence, not  distrust- 
But  we  close.     We  have  introduced  this  objection  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  tendency  in  our 
community  of  which  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  symptoms. 
We  would  warn  our  countrymen  against  this  tendency— a 
tendency  of  which  they   who  are  governed  by  it  are  m 
general  unconscious.     With  this,  we  leave  the  suggestions 
we  have  thrown  out,  to  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1841.1 

The  present  is  the  most  important  and  interesting  crisis 
that  has  occurred  in  our  political  affairs,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution.  Governments,  as  individuals, 
are  rarely  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  their  primitive  mistakes.  But  our  government 
is  now  in  a  condition  to  do  it,  to  abandon  its  past  errors, 
and  to  assume  a  new  direction,  one  in  harmony  with  the 
constitution  and  the  true  interests  of  the  confederacy. 

The  existing  administration  came  into  power  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  It  had  not  to  incur  the 
odium  of  breaking  down  the  fabrics  of  past  error  and  folly  ; 
for  they  had  been  demolished  by  the  two  preceding  admin- 
istrations, which  for  doing  it  had  been  driven  from  power. 
The  ground  was  then  already  prepared  to  its  hand ;  a  glori- 
ous opportunity  was  given  it  of  redeeming  the  country,  and 
of  securing  it  the  blessings  of  good  government.  But  from 
the  first  we  have  been  compelled  to  ask,  will  this  new  ad- 
ministration prove  equal  to  its  position  ?  Is  it  composed  of 
men  of  enlarged  and  patriotic  views,  who  can  comprehend 
what  is  demanded  of  them, — of  pure  minds  and  pure  hearts, 
who  will  not  shrink  from  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
be  done  ?  Will  they  put  the  government  on  the  right  track, 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  lights  of  fifty  years'  ex- 
perience, and  by  the  wants  of  a  great  and  growing  empire  \ 

We  asked  these  questions,  we  own,  not  without  some  mis- 
givings ;  but  we  resolved  to  repose  "  a  generous  confidence  " 
in  the  new  administration,  and  hold  ourselves  in  readiness 
to  give  it  a  cordial  support,  if  it  should  prove  itself  at  all 
worthy  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  its  charge.  We 
have,  therefore,  waited  not  without  anxiety,  for  a  develop- 
ment of  its  policy.  That  development  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  now  have  in  the  message  before  us ;  and  we  must  say, 
that  all  our  doubts  are  confirmed,  and  nothing,  but  the 
Aveakness  of  the  document  itself,  saves  us  from  the  fear  that 
the  most  fatal  measures  will  be  fastened  upon  the  country. 

From  General  Harrison  we  had  never  hoped  for  aught 
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remarkably  sound  in  policy,  or  vigorous  in  execution,  and 
we  were  not  surprised  that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  dropped 
from  her  hand  the  scroll  of  the  constitution  as  he  approached 
the  capitol.  •  But  him  an  all-wise  Providence  early  removed, 
and  we  may  not,  therefore,  speak  of  him,  as  we  might  were 
he  still  living  and  at  the  head  of  the  government.  We  are 
not  his  judge ;  we  will  not  be  his  accuser ;  and  we  have 
seen  nothing  in  his  official  career  to  make  us  his  eulogist. 
He  is  gone,  and  while  many  weep,  we  say,  peace  to  his 
ashes.  We  will  merely  add,  that  we  think  our  clerical 
brethren,  who  have  recently  flooded  the  land  with  their 
fulsome  eulogies,  might  have  been  as  well  employed,  had 
they  remembered  that  it  is  their  especial  vocation  to  rebuke 
sin  and  praise  only  God. 

From  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  we  own,  we  hoped  something 
more.  We  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  faith- 
ful disciple  of  the  old  Virginia  school  of  politics,  as  a  strict 
constructionist;  and,  though  perhaps  not  a  man  of  the  high- 
est order  of  intellect,  as  capable  of  appreciating  a  wise 
policy,  and  possessed  of  the  moral  firmness  to  sustain  it.  It 
was  not  then  without  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  we 
saw  him  at  so  early  a  day  placed,  by  the  death  of  the  presi- 
dent, at  the  head  of  the  government.  We  felt  that  now 
the  constitution  would  be  safe,  and  that  if  all  the  good  we 
wished  should  not  be  effected,  at  least  the  evils  we  most 
dreaded  would  be  averted.  We  would  fain  feel  so  still ; 
but  this  message  puts  it  out  of  our  power,  and  compels  us 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  those  men,  whose  apparent  size 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  height  they  are  elevated. 

The  only  redeeming  trait  of  the  message,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  is  its  imbecility ;  but  imbecility  placed  in 
certain  positions  never  wants  the  power  to  do  incalculable 
mischief.  The  policy  it  develops  is,  with  but  slight  modi- 
fications, the  very  policy  which  has  hitherto  proved  disas- 
trous ;  and  it  will  require  the  president  to  give  his  support 
to  measures,  which  cannot  be  adopted  without  corrupting 
the  goverment,  and  through  that  destroying  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  If  congress  shall  sustain  this  policy,  as  we  fear 
it  will,  the  government  will  be  placed  in  the  same  false 
direction  that  has  hitherto  defeated  the  intentions  of  its 
founders,  and  which  it  must,  without  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  pursue  for  at  least  another  half-century ;  and 
before  another  half-century  can  elapse,  the  country,  under 
the  influence  of  a  mischievous  policy,  will  be  lost  to  liberty  ; 
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the  few  will  become  so  wealthy,  the  many  so  poor,  and  all 
so  corrupt,  that  Freedom  will  disdain  to  dwell  among  them. 

The  message  is  not  very  explicit,  nor  very  consistent  with 
itself  ;  but  we  can  make  out,  we  think,  its  dominant  ten- 
dency, and  its  principal  recommendations.  One  of  its  re- 
commendations is  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury.  On  the 
policy  of  what  is  called  the  sub-treasury  we  have  heretofore 
«:iven  our  views  at  length,  and  will  not  therefore  go  into  its 
discussion  again.  Nothing  since  the  passage  of  the  law  has 
occurred  to  change  our  views  of  the  policy  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  we  were  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  that  Mr. 
Tyler  himself  had  nothing  to  allege  against  it,  but  the  very 
questionable  fact,  that  the  people,  in  voting  for  General 
Harrison,  stamped  it  with  their  disapprobation.  But  the 
people,  in  our  judgment,  have  not  decided  against  the  sub- 
treasury.  The  party,  which  may  be  thought  to  have  voted 
against  it,  did  not  vote  against  it  in  fact,  for  they  were,  so 
far  as  the  immense  majority  of  them  were  concerned,  as 
innocent  of  any  acquaintance  with  it,  as  the  babe  unborn.  It 
was,  during  the  presidential  canvass,  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  a  zealous  Whig  declaiming  against  what  he  called  the 
sub-treasury,  but  it  was  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  one 
that  had  even  read  the  law  establishing  it.  The  fact  is,  our 
Whig  friends,  during  the  late  presidential  canvass,  drank 
too  much  hard  cider,  and  were  too  busy  in  hurrahing  for 
"  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  to  be  able  to  investigate  at  all 
the  policy  on  which  they  made  war.  That  presidential 
campaign  is  a  curious  passage  in  our  history,  and  will  per- 
haps be  read  with  some  interest  by  the  grand-children  of 
those  now  in  power.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  men, 
who  a  year  ago  sang  the  praises  of  hard  cider,  and  en- 
couraged scenes  of  midnight  revelry,  are  now  the  ardent 
friends  of  temperance,  and  have  set  themselves  at  work,  in 
right-down  earnest,  to  reform  the  inebriate.  This  augurs 
well,  and  foretells  other  conversions.  After  a  night  of  de- 
bauch, men  are  frequently  disposed  to  be  moral,  and  do 
sometimes  "  fast  and  pray." 

Another  measure  recommended  to  congress  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "  fiscal  agent "  of  some  sort,  which  shall  aid 
the  government  in  collecting  and  disbursing  its  revenues, 
and  establish  a  currency  of  uniform  value.  What  this 
"fiscal  agent"  is  to  be,  we  cannot  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing conjecture.  It  is  not  to  be  a  revival  of  what  was  called 
the  "  pet  bank  system,"  for  that,  the  message  tells  us,  the 
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people  have  condemned;  nor  a  United  States  bank, for  that 
also  the  people  have  unequi vocally  condemned.  What, 
then,  is  it  to  be?  It  must,  we  presume,  be  some  kind  of  a 
bank,  and  a  bank  of  issue  too ;  for  one  of  its  offices  is  to 
be  that  of  establishing  a  currency  of  uniform  value. 

As  a  fiscal  agent  we  see  not  its  necessity.  The  govern- 
ment has  now,  it  would  seem,  as  many  agents  for  collecting 
and  disbursing  its  revenues  as  the  people  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  support.  Yery  few  of  these  will  be  dismissed, 
'whatever  new  agent  may  be  created  or  adopted.  It  will, 
then,  be  only  an  additional  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  people, 
— a  new  agent  for  plundering  them,  and  all  the  more  effi- 
cient, because  it  may  plunder  them  without  their  being  able 
to  say,  in  all  cases,  when,  where,  how,  or  how  much  it 
plunders  them.  Is  this  its  chief  recommendation?  There 
are  politicians  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  their  skill  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  tax  the  people,  without  suffering 
them  to  know  that  they  are  taxed ;  but  we  would  fain  hope 
and  believe  that  the  president  is  not  ambitious  of  being 
classed  with  these.  These  politicians  would  take  to  them- 
selves great  credit  if  they  should  repeal  the  sub-treasury, 
and  thus  save  an  annual  expense  of  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  now  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  though  in  its  place 
they  should  establish  a  "fiscal  agent,"  that  should  take 
annually  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  are  paid  out  of  the  treasury ;  but  the 
one  hundred  thousand,  though  paid,  are  not  paid  out  of  the 
treasury.  In  the  first  case,  the  people  see  and  know  that 
they  pay,  and  how  much  they  pay  ;  in  the  last  case,  they 
pay,  but  without  knowing  how  much,  or  suspecting  in  fact 
that  they  pay  any  thing  all.  Banks  are  expensive  things, 
and  their  expenses  must  be  born  by  the  people.  We  must 
know,  then,  how  much  this  new  fiscal  agent  will  cost, — not 
the  government  merely, — but  the  people,  before  we  can  de- 
cide whether  it  will  cheapen  the  expense  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  the  revenues. 

As  concerns  the  establishment  of  a  currency  of  uniform 
value,  we  must  be  assured  that  we  have  not  such  a  currency 
already,  before  we  can  see  the  need  of  instituting  this  new 
fiscal  agent.  We  have  heard  people  talk  about  "  the  de- 
rangement of  the  currency,"  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is 
and  has  been  no  derangement  of  the  currency.  The  eagle, 
half-eagle,  quarter- eagle,  dollar,  half-dollar,   quarter-dollar, 
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dime,  and  half-dime,  are,  we  believe,  of  uniform  weight 
and  texture  throughout  the  Union  at  the  same  value.  There 
is  no  derangement  in  regard  to  these.  Is  there  B.r\y  thing 
known  to  our  constitution  and  laws  as  money,  as  currency, 
except  gold  and  silver?  Everybody  knows  that  the  money, 
the  currency  of  the  country,  is  exclusively  metallic,  and  this 
currency  has  suffered  no  derangement.  It  is  sheer  folly, 
then,  to  talk  of  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  "establishment  of  a 
currency  of  uniform  value." 

"  But  the  paper  money," — Stop  there,  if  you  please  ;  we" 
know  not  the  article.  There  is,  and  can  be,  under  our  pres- 
ent constitution,  no  such  thing  in  this  Union  as  paper 
money.  "  But  bank-notes."  Ay,  bank-notes  are,  no  doubt, 
of  unequal  value  in  the  market,  and  so  are  the  notes  of  in- 
dividuals. Bank-notes  are  not  money,  but  mere  evidences 
of  credit,  paper  securities,  and  we  know  of  no  possible 
means  of  preventing  them  from  obeying  the  general  law 
to  which  all  paper  securities  are  subjected.  The  credit  en- 
joyed by  bank-notes  will  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
confidence  the  community  has  in  the  banks  themselves,  and 
their  means  of  redeeming  their  obligations,  when  and 
where  the  holders  of  them  may  desire.  The  proposition  to 
establish  a  currency  of  uniform  value,  in  the  meaning  of 
the  message,  is  to  establish  and  maintain  the  uniform  value 
of  bank-paper, — a  matter  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  to  make 
the  note  of  the  editor  of  this  journal,  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, pass  as  readily  and  for  as  much  in  the  market,  as  a 
note  of  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  for  a  like  sum. 

But  suppose  the  thing  be  not  in  itself  impossible,  how 
will  this  fiscal  agent  affect  it  ?  Will  it  receive  at  par,  in 
payment  of  government  dues,  every  species  of  bank  paper, 
without  reference  to  the  character  or  means  of  the  bank  is- 
suing it?  So  bold  a  proposition  as  this,  we  can  hardly  per- 
suade ourselves  any  administration,  though  composed  even 
of  the  late  officers  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  their  intimate  friends  and  retainers,  would  for  one 
moment  entertain.  Moreover,  this  would  not  prove  effect- 
ual, if  done.  It  would  but  remotely  affect  the  credit  of 
those  banks  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  points  where  the 
principal  portions  of  the  revenue  are  collected ;  and  it 
could  affect  the  credit  of  no  bank-paper  beyond  the  propor- 
tion the  government  dues  bear  to  the  whole  indebtedness 
bank-notes  would  be  used  to  discharge.  All  the  dealings  of 
the  country  are  not  with  the  government,  nor  the  principal 
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part.  Consequently,  the  simple  fact,  that  bank-paper  is 
made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  government  dues,  has 
never  yet  been  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  depreciating. 

But  perhaps  it  is  to  do  it  as  a  bank  of  exchange.     As  a 
bank  of  exchange,  we  can  easily  conceive  it  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  its  drafts  shall  be  accepted  at  par  throughout 
the  Union.      But,  if   the  ordinary   bank-paper  circulating 
where  the  draft  is  purchased,  be  below  the  value  of  the 
paper  circulating  where  the  draft  is  payable,  the  bank  will 
charge  the  difference.      In  other  words,  if  the  bank-notes 
which  circulate  at  Charleston  be  three  per  cent  below  the 
paper  of  the  Boston  banks,  the  banks  will  not  sell  to  a  man 
in  Charleston  a  draft  on  Boston,  for  Charleston  paper,  with- 
out charging  three  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  regular  ex- 
change.    And  this  is  precisely  what  would  be  the  case, 
were  the  draft  purchased  of  the  private  dealer.     The  late 
United  States  Bank  rarely  furnished  domestic  exchanges  at 
a  lower  rate  than  they  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.     If  I 
have  the  specie  at  Charleston,  then  of  course  I  can  make 
my  payment  at  Boston  without  subjecting  myself  to  the 
three  per  cent  discount.     Then  the  bank  will  merely  charge 
me  the  regular  exchange,  which  will  be   a  discount  or  a 
premium,  according  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of 
one  place  or  the  other.     At  most,  the  charge  cannot  exceed 
the  expense  of  transporting  my  specie  funds  from  Charles- 
ton to  Boston.     And  this  is  precisely  the  case  now.     The 
exchanges  are  as  easy  now  as  they  ever  were,  and  easier 
too,  owing  to  our  increased  facilities  of  transportation.    We 
saw  exchange  on  Savannah,  or  Augusta,  Georgia,  we  forget 
which,  quoted  a  few  days  since  at  thirteen  per  cent.     If  a 
man  wished  in  either  of  those  places  to  make  a  payment  in 
New  York,  and  had  in  his  hand  the  specie  with  which  to 
make  it,  would  it  cost  him  thirteen  per  cent  to  purchase  a 
draft  on  New  York  ?     Of  course  not.     The   difference  of 
exchange  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  paper 
with  which  he  would  purchase  his  draft,  and  specie  where 
his  debt  is  to  be  paid.     This  difference  the  bank,  as  a  bank 
of  exchange,  cannot  get  over.     We  know  no  law  of  trade 
by  which  it  could  afford  to  take  depreciated  paper  at  par. 
Perhaps,  however,  our  Philadelphia  financiers  do,  and  will 
therefore  enlighten  us. 

Nor  will  it  make  any  difference  if  the  notes  of  the  bank 
be  used  instead  of  drafts.  Admit  the  notes  of  the  United 
States  Bank  should  be  of  uniform  value  throughout  the 
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Union,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  removed.  For  the  notes 
of  the  bank  must  be  paid  for,  and  the  debtor  must  pay  for 
them,  either  in  notes  of  other  banks  or  in  specie.  To  do  it 
in  specie  will  not,  with  a  paper  circulation  driving  specie 
out  of  the  country,  or  locking  it  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
banks,  be  very  convenient.  They  must  then  be  paid  for  in 
the  notes  of  other  banks.  But  these  notes  are  below  par. 
Can  the  bank  then  take  them  at  par  ?  How  long  could  it 
keep  its  own  notes  at  par,  if  it  received  in  exchange  for 
them  depreciated  paper  %  If  its  notes  could  be  bought  up 
at  par  with  this  depreciated  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing distant  payments,  it  would  soon  be  obliged  to  stop  is- 
suing its  notes  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  where  the  or- 
dinary circulation  was  below  that  in  the  other  sections. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Suppose  payments  are  to  be  made  in  the 
notes  of  the  bank.  These  notes  would  be  scarce  in  the  debt- 
or sections  of  the  country,  and  abundant  in  the  creditor 
sections.  In  the  first  they  would  inevitably  bear  a  premium, 
and  in  the  second  be  at  a  discount.  Their  own  uniform 
value  could  not  be  kept  up  in  spite  of  the  balance  of  trade. 
So,  whether  we  look  at  it  as  a  bank  of  exchange,  or  as  a 
bank  of  issue,  we  see  not  how  it  can  keep  the  paper  secu- 
rities of  equal  value  throughout  the  Union.  It  certainly 
cannot  do  it,  unless  it  drives  all  other  bank  paper  out  of 
existence,  and  then  its  own  notes  will  vary  as  you  pass  from 
a  debtor  to  a  creditor  section. 

But  perhaps  it  is  to  maintain  the  uniform  value  of  paper 
securities,  by  the  control  it  will  exercise  over  the  issues  of 
the  state  banks.  This  control  can  never  be  complete.  In 
order  to  be  complete,  it  must  at  all  times  have  on  hand 
enough  of  the  paper  of  the  state  banks  to  crush  them,  when- 
ever it  should  demand  its  redemption  ;  which  would  imply 
that  these  other  banks  were  doing  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness, while  it  was  doing  the  whole.  The  extent  of  its  con- 
trol over  the  issues  of  the  state  banks  can  never  exceed  the 
amount  of  their  bills,  which  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  would  have  on  hand.  This  can  never  be  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  they  keep  out. 
If  it  is  meant  that  it  shall  do  the  whole  banking  business  of 
the  country,  that  is  one  thing ;  then  we  need  not  talk  about 
its  check  on  the  issues  of  other  banks.  If  it  is  meant 
merely  that  it  shall  prevent  the  over-issue  of  other  banks, 
it  can  do  it  to  no  greater  extent  than  we  have  stated.  The 
principal  control  in  this  case,  which  it  would  exercise,  would 
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be  over  the  issues  of  a  few  hanks  in  the  large  commercial 
cities,  but  it  would  rarely  be  more  than  these  now  exercise 
over  one  another ;  and  by  making  common  cause  with  them, 
it  could  much  increase  their  and  its  own  over-issues. 

But  enough  of  this  "fiscal  agent."  Paper  securities  must 
be  left  to  themselves,  to  follow  the  invariable  laws  of  trade. 
Our  error  has  been,  not  in  suffering  them  to  be  used,  but 
in  attempting  to  give  them  an  artificial  value,  and  in  con- 
founding them  with  currency,  which  they  are  not,  and  never 
can  be.  What  the  advocates  of  the  bank  want  is  not  a  cur- 
rency of  uniform  value,  but  some  contrivance  for  dispens- 
ing with  currency  altogether.  They  know  what  we  all 
know,  that  credits  up  to  a  certain  point  extinguish  credits  ; 
they,  therefore,  wish  to  make  them  do  it  wholly,  so  that  no 
balance  shall  ever  accrue,  to  be  paid  off  in  money.  But  the 
fluctuations  in  trade  between  different  sections  of  the  same 
country,  between  different  countries  and  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  fluctuations  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  deaths, 
casualties,  losses  by  sea  and  land,  fire  and  water,  fruitful 
and  unfruitful  seasons,  a  thousand  causes  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  render  this  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
society  and  the  world.  Balances  between  man  and  man, 
city  and  city,  country  and  country,  will  always  accrue,  which 
must  be  paid  off  before  extinguished  by  the  revolutions  of 
business.  Credits,  and  evidences  of  credit,  will  always 
therefore  vary  in  proportion  to  their  real  or  supposed  power 
of  commanding  money,  when  and  where  wanted  ;  and  this 
fact  proves  beyond  all  cavil  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
over  any  considerable  extent  of  territory,  in  a  highly  trad- 
ing community,  a  uniform  value  to  paper  securities,  to 
bank  notes,  which  are  after  all  nothing  but  evidences  of 
credit.  The  only  wise  course  for  the  government  is  neither 
to  authorize  nor  to  prohibit  their  issue.  It  should  leave  all 
species  of  paper  securities  to  go  for  what  they  will  fetch  in 
the  market ;  and,  except  so  far  as  to  guard  the  individual 
against  fraud,  and  to  enforce  contracts,  it  should  in  no  way 
or  shape  recognize  their  existence.  While  it  leaves  indi- 
viduals free  to  exchange  credits  to  as  great  an  extent  and 
on  such  terms  as  they  can,  it  should  collect  and  disburse  its 
own  revenues  in  money,  in  that  which  is  recognized  as 
money  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  we  feel  no  disposition  to  renew  the  war  against  the 
bank.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  banking  system ;  we  believe 
it  necessarily  false  and  mischievous  ;  but  the  time  is  past 
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when  it  was  necessary  to  labor  to  destroy  it.  It  is  destroy- 
ing itself  full  fast  enough.  Its  doom  is  sealed,  and  there  is 
no  power  in  this  country  that  can  save  it.  The  great  mass 
of  the  laboring  class  are  opposed  to  it,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
more  to  the  purpose  just  now,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
creditor  class  of  the  country  are  opening  their  eyes  to  its 
true  nature.  Only  the  debtor  class,  a  class  composed  of  des- 
perate men,  because  in  desperate  circumstances,  are  now 
much  in  favor  of  it.  But  we  trust  the  government  will 
prove  itself  too  wise  and  patriotic  to  labor  expressly  for 
these.  The  government  always  commits  its  most  fatal  er 
rors,  when  it  attempts  to  legislate  for  the  relief  of  debtors. 
It  follows,  it  may  be,  a  generous  sympathy,  but  departs  from 
inflexible  justice,  and  ruins  itself  and  country. 

But  with  the  influence  of  the  creditor  class  and.  the  labor- 
ing class,  both  of  whom  are  interested  in  a  sound  system  of 
finance,  opposed  to  the  banking  system,  it  cannot  long  sur- 
vive. No  scientific  state  physician  .will  attempt  to  restore 
it.  Some  quacks  may  try  experiments  upon  it ;  steam  it,  ad- 
minister it  caj'enne  and  lobelia ;  for  they  know  that  if  the 
patient  dies,  they  will  lose  nothing  in  reputation,  since  they 
can  always  say,  it  died  because  killed  by  "  the  regular  doc- 
tors." Doubtless  we  shall  find  many  ready  to  revive  the 
system  but  they  had  better  prepare  to  write  its  and  their 
own  epitaph.  When  a  system  is  seen  to  fall  to  pieces  by 
its  own  weight,  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  save  it. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  fiscal  agent  for 
the  government,  the  message  proposes  the  distribution 
among  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  This 
is  the  pet  measure  of  the  party  now  in  power,  as  the  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  see  before  this  number  of  our  journal 
issues  from  the  press,  and.  the  one  on  which  it  has  staked  its 
very  existence.  Without  this  measure  all  its  financial 
schemes  will  fail,  and  it  will  be  unable  to  fulfil,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, any  of  the  promises  it  made  while  soliciting  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  Without  this  measure,  it  could 
hardly  put  a  bank  in  operation  were  it  to  charter  one.  In 
these  times  of  bank  failures,  bank  suspensions,  and  of  wide- 
spread and  deep-rooted  hostility  to  the  banking  system,  a 
bank  needs  some  solid  capital  as  the  basis  of  its  operations. 
This  capital  just  now  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  govern- 
ment. Our  capitalists  have  no  money  they  wish  to  invest 
in  the  stock  of  a  new  United  States  bank,  and  foreigners, 
after  the  developments  of  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  will  be  slow 
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to  take  stock  in  another  bank  of  a  kindred  character.  Where, 
then,  is  the  capital  to  come  from?  Government  must  sup- 
ply it  in  the  shape  of  a  national  debt,  or  of  scrip  based  upon 
the  probable  income  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  public  lands. 

The  project  is  something  more,  we  apprehend,  than 
simply  distributing  the  proceeds  annually  among  the  states 
as  they  come  in.  This  sum  would  be  too  small  to  amount 
to  any  thing.  An  estimate  will  therefore  be  made  of  the 
amount  likely  to  be  derived  from  them  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  the  whole  amount  be  distributed  at  once  in  the  shape  of 
scrip  to  the  states.  This  scrip  will  constitute  a  debt  due 
from  the  United  States,  which  can  be  funded,  and  made  the 
basis  of  the  bank.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  what  the  presi- 
dent has  reference  to,  when  he  speaks  of  making  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  agency  to  be  estab- 
lished. Of  course,  no  one  dreams  of  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  new  bank  without  first  creating  in  some  form 
a  national  debt.  As  distribution  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
new  bank,  it  is  of  course  obnoxious  to  all  the  objections  to 
which  the  bank  itself  is  obnoxious. 

Furthermore,  this  measure  of  distribution  we  dislike,  be- 
cause it  is,  say  what  you  will  of  it,  assumption,  in  princi- 
ple, of  the  state  debts.  Its  motive  is  assumption,  as  urged 
by  Mr,  Tyler  himself.  He  urges  it  because  a  portion  of  "the 
states  are  in  debt,  and  if  not  assisted  must  resort  to  direct 
taxation,  or  sacrifice  their  credit.  If  there  were  no  indebted 
states,  nobody  would  bring  forward,  at  this  day,  a  proposi- 
tion for  distributing  a  portion  of  revenue  among  the  states. 
It  is  the  only  shape  in  which  anybody  among  us  dares  pro- 
pose assumption.  Assumption  is  unquestionably  unconsti- 
tutional. The  debts  of  the  states  incurred  in  their  simple 
sovereign  capacity,  are  their  own,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  more  constitutional  right  to  assume  them,  than 
it  has  the  debts  of  Great  Britain  or  France.  This  Mr.  Tyler 
knows,  and  therefore  repudiates  the  slightest  approach  to 
assumption.  But  can  he  not  see  that  by  distribution,  he  is 
doing  indirectly,  covertly,  what  he  acknowledges  he  has  no 
right  to  do  directly,  openly  ?  How  much  more  praiseworthy 
is  a  secret,  subtle  evasion  of  the  constitution,  than  an  open 
and  manly  violation  of  it  ?  We  hold,  we  confess,  in  no  high 
esteem  those  politicians,  who  think  that  the  only  honorable 
way  to  proceed  is  always  to  adopt  measures  avowedly  for 
one  purpose,  but  really  for  another.  Honest  and  patriotic 
statesmen  never  resort  to  artifice ;  what  they  cannot  do  in  an 
open,  direct  manner,  they  will  not  do  at  all. 
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We  oppose  distribution,  because  it  is  intended,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  debtor  interest.  We  pro- 
test against  special  legislation  in  favor  of  this  interest. 
Debtors  can  be  relieved  by  government  only  by  taxing  for 
their  especial  benefit,  either  the  laboring  class,  or  the  credi- 
tor class,  or  both.  Now,  we  do  not  understand  the  justice 
or  the  policy  of  laying  a  tax  on  labor,  on  industry,  prudence, 
and  economy,  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  have  outrun  their 
means,  and  whose  rash  plans  for  growing  suddenly  rich  have 
ruined  them.  The  measure  we  are  considering  is  proposed 
solely  for  the  relief  of  the  debtor  states.  Mr.  Tyler  says,. 
"if  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
necessity  will  daily  become  more  urgent  with  the  debtor 
states  for  a  resort  to  an  oppressive  system  of  direct  taxation." 
The  purpose,  then,  evidently  is,  to  relieve  the  indebted 
states.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  by  distribution  %  The 
money  distributed  is  collected  from  the  people  of  all  the 
states.  If  the  indebted  states  receive,  as  their  portion,  no 
more  than  they  had  previously  paid  into  the  federal  treasury, 
why  collect  it  in  the  first  instance  ?  If  more,  the  excess 
comes  from  the  non-indebted  states.  The  non-indebted 
states,  that  is,  the  states  that  have  managed  their  affairs 
prudently  and  economically,  are  to  be  taxed  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  occasioned  by  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  the 
others.     Is  this  just  ?     Is  this  sound  policy  ? 

The  money  to  be  distributed  is  revenue  ;  it  is  so  called  by 
Mr.  Tyler  himself,  This  money  has  been  collected  from  the 
people,  at  an  average  expense  of  thirteen  per  cent.  If  you 
distribute  among  the  non-indebted  states  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  they  have  paid,  you  have  of  course  no  more 
to  distribute  among  the  indebted  states  than  you  had  pre- 
viously collected  from  them,  minus  the  thirteen  per  cent, 
the  cost  of  collection.  Now,  if  you  have  so  much  surplus 
revenue,  why  not  reduce  your  taxes,  which  would  add  to  the 
means  of  the  indebted  states  not  only  the  surplus  you  pro- 
pose to  distribute,  but  the  thirteen  per  cent  they  must  pay 
for  its  collection  ;  for  the  distribution,  we  take  it,  will  cost 
five  per  cent  at  least,  the  average  expense  of  collecting 
direct  taxes.  The  people  are  thirteen  per  cent  worse  off,  in 
these  indebted  states,  after  you  have  collected  and  sent  back 
to  them  your  surplus,  than  they  would  have  been  had  you 
left  the  surplus  in  their  pockets.  Now,  a  system  of  finan- 
cial operations  occasioning  a  loss  equal  to  this  per  cent  is,  in 
our  judgment,  worthy  of  adoption  only  with  the  financiers 
connected  with  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  message  calls  direct  taxation  "oppressive."  But  if 
it  were  not  for  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  that  now 
prevails,  the  president  would  as  soon  think  of  setting  fire 
to  the  capitol,  as  of  bringing  forward  such  a  proposition  as 
this  of  distribution.  If  the  people  knew  what  is  the  fact, 
that  they  have  been  taxed  for  the  money,  and  have  paid  the 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  which  he  proposes  to  di- 
vert from  the  legitimate  application  of  the  revenues  of  the 
government,  he  would  not  dare  propose  the  measure  he 
does  ;  nay,  meditating  such  a  proposition,  he  would  not  dare 
look  a  single  tax-payer  in  the  face.  We  have  no  right  to 
presume  the  ignorance  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  ; 
we  are  bound,  in  courtesy,  at  least,  to  suppose  that  he  com- 
prehends the  principles  and  measures  he  supports.  We 
have,  then,  some  difficulty  in  accounting,  as  we  would,  for 
his  extreme  horror  at  direct  taxation,  though  it  is  resorted 
to  by  every  member  of  the  confederacy.  Is  it  because  he 
knows  that  where  direct  taxation  is  resorted  to,  there  is  a 
limit  set  to  the  extent  to  which  the  people  can  be  plundered  ? 
that  the  people,  if  they  know  when  and  how  much  they  pay  to 
the  government,  will  demand  of  it  what  it  does  with  the 
money  it  collects — a  demand  it,  or  its  managers,  are  not  al- 
ways over  and  above  willing  to  comply  with  ?  that,  if  not  the 
most  honorable,  yet  the  safest  way  to  plunder  a  man  is  not 
to  meet  a  man  in  the  highway  in  open  day  and  cry  "  Stand 
and  deliver,"  but  to  come  upon  him  in  the  crowd,  or  when 
lie  is  asleep,  and  pick  his  pocket,  when  he  can  neither  see 
who  you  are,  nor  defend  himself?     We  should  hope  not. 

The  measure  is  censurable,  because  it  strikes  at  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  states.  Mr.  Tyler  contends  for  state  rights, 
and  he  even  counts  so  far  on  the  simplicity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  to  allege  that  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  de- 
mands this  distribution.  The  doctrine  of  state  rights,  we 
had  thought,  meant  the  entire  sovereignty  of  each  of  the 
states  composing  the  Union.  In  adopting  the  constitution 
no  state  parted  with  its  sovereignty,  nor  any  portion  of  its 
sovereignty.  The  Union  is  not  a  sovereignty,  has  none  of 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  sovereignty  adheres  in 
the  states,  and  the  federal  government  is  merely  an  agency 
which  the  states  have  established  by  mutual  compact,  for 
the  management  of  certain  interests  common  to  them  all. 
It  is  not  supreme  over  the  states,  but  they  are  supreme  over 
it.  Now,  whatever  tends  to  convert  this  agency  into  a 
sovereignty,  whatever  tends  to  give  it  a  control   over  the 
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states  in  their  separate  capacity,  or  to  render  them  depend- 
ent on  it,  or  subservient  to  it,  interferes  with  what  we  un- 
derstand by  state  rights,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence and  dignity  of  the  states. 

The  states  have  made  the  federal  government  their 
agency  for  those  interests  which  they  all  hold  in  common. 
In  their  individual  character,  it  has  no  concern  with  them. 
They  assess  their  own  taxes,  contract  and  pay  their  own 
debt's,  and  carry  on  their  own  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment. What  they  do  in  these  respects,  saving  and  except- 
ing the  matters  they  have  placed  by  the  constitution  under 
its  control,  comes  no  more  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  than  what  is  done  in  France,  Italy,  or 
Turkey.  What  should  we  say,  if  the  president  of  the 
United  States  in  his  annual  message  should  recommend  the 
setting  apart  a  certain  portion  of  our  revenues  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  France  or  Great  Britain  ?  Should  we 
not  say  that  he  was  travelling  out  of  the  record,  going  be- 
yond his  commission  ?  Would  he  be  treating  these  powers 
as  free  and  independent?  Would  he  not  assume  a  sort  of 
guardianship  over  them?  And  suppose  that  these  coun- 
tries should  accept  the  loan,  and  come  to  be  pensioners  on 
the  American  treasury,  would  they  lose  nothing  of  their  in- 
dependence ? 

The  president  seems  to  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle,  that  whatever  is  done  indirectly  is 
not  done  at  all.  The  very  proposition,  to  distribute  the 
revenues  of  the  Union  among  the  states,  is  an  assumption 
of  superiority,  of  guardianship.  It  is  saying  that  the  states 
are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  so  we  must 
take  care  of  them.  And  when  the  states  have  accepted 
this  guardianship,  when  they  have  become  the  pensioners 
of  the  federal  government,  we  ask  if  their  freedom  and  dig- 
nity are  enhanced  thereby?  Has  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment subsidized  them  ;  is  it  not  paying  them  a  bribe  to  sup- 
port it?  They  will  then  assume  "an  attitude  lofty  and 
erect,"  will  they  ? 

There  are  constantly  occurring  and  ever  will  occur  cases, 
in  which  state  interposition  in  some  form  will  be  necessary 
to  arrest  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  government. 
Nothing  but  the  fear  of  this,  on  the  part  of  that  govern- 
ment, can  be  effectual  in  keeping  it  within  constitutional 
limits.  Will  a  state  deriving  from  it  the  means  of  defray- 
ing its  own  expenses,  a  pensioner  on  the  federal  treasury, 
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be  free  to  interpose  its  state  sovereignty  ?  Nay,  will  it  not, 
by  all  the  force  of  the  bribe  it  receives,  be  induced  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction,  in  the  hope  of  deriving;  from  its  action  a  larger 
share  of  plunder?  The  moment  yon  make  the  states  pen- 
sioners on  the  bounty  of  the  federal  government,  you  de- 
stroy the  balance  between  the  states  and  the  Union,  and 
give  to  the  centripetal  force  an  overwhelming  power. 
How,  then,  can  Mr.  Tyler  recommend  this  measure  as  favor- 
ing the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  states  ?  The  re- 
verse of  his  pretension  is  the  truth. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Tyler  goes  for  an  economical  gov- 
ernment. So  far  so  good.  He  must  know,  for  he  has  been 
educated  in  an  orthodox  school  of  politics,  that  the  party, 
to  whom  the  government  pays  out  what  it  collects,  is  al- 
ways a  plunder  party,  that  its  constant  study  is  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  taxing  the  people  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent ;  for  the  more  the  government  collects,  the 
greater  the  amount  to  be  shared  among  them.  The  greater 
the  amount  to  be  shared  among  them,  the  more  wasteful 
they  become,  the  more  corrupt  and  remiss  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties;  consequently,  the  more  corrupt  and  op- 
pressive must  be  the  government,  the  more  prodigal  and 
extravagant  in  its  expenditures.  Now,  then,  is  it  sound 
policy  to  bring  forward  a  measure,  which  affords  a  specious 
pretext  for  raising  the  taxes,  and  therefore  enlarging  the 
amount  to  be  shared  by  the  plunder  party?  This  party 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  they  can  derive  from 
the  people  for  the  support  of  the  federal  government,  nor 
by  the  agency  of  the  state  governments,  so  they  must  make 
the  federal  government  an  agent  for  collecting  taxes  for 
the  states,  well  knowing  that  they  and  their  friends  will 
share  the  plunder.  Is  this  the  way  to  secure  an  economical 
administration,  and  to  make  its  burdens  as  light  on  the  peo- 
ple as  possible  ? 

Nor  does  the  corrupting  influence  of  this  measure  stop 
with  the  government;  it  reaches  to  the  ballot-box.  Mr. 
Tyler  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  the  people  will  pay  much 
more  in  indirect  taxes  than  they  will  in  direct;  we  need 
not  tell  him,  that  the  money  they  will  receive  from 
the  federal  treasury  "will  seem  to  the  mass  of  them 
so  much  clear  gain,  although  it  has  cost  them  thirteen 
per  cent  more  than  it  would  to  have  paid  it  directly  in 
to  their  own  state  treasury.     This  gift,  as  they  will  call 
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it,  from  the  Union,  will  appear  to  them  to  lighten  their 
, state  taxes ;  because  this  was  collected  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  state  taxes  are  for  the  most  part  collected  by 
direct  taxation.  Now  let  a  man  come  forward  and  propose 
to  repeal  the  law  distributing  federal  revenue  among  the 
states,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  command  a  respectable 
minority.  His  proposition  will  strike  the  mass  like  a  prop- 
osition to  impose  an  additional  tax  on  them,  to  the  amount 
received  by  distribution.  The  party  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  policy  of  distribution,  then,  can  always  command  a 
majority  at  the  polls.  They  have  bribed  the  states,  bribed 
the  voters,  and  can  therefore  plunder  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. This,  we  trust,  is  not  the  reform  we  were  told  to  ex- 
pect from  the  new  administration  ;  nor  is  this  what  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  those  better  times  we  were  promised. 

This  measure,  again,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  adopted 
without  resorting  to  a  loan  or  to  increased  taxes.  Mr.  Ty- 
ler tells  us  the  revenues  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  includ- 
ing the  income  from  the  public  lands,  will  fall  short  of  the 
expenses  some  eleven  millions  of  dollars  or  more.  Of 
course,  then,  distribution  is  not  to  take  effect  on  an  over- 
flowing, but  upon  an  exhausted  treasury,  to  be  made  not 
out  of  a  surplus,  but  out  of  a  deficit.  But  he  tells  us  that 
the  distribution  ought  not  to  take  effect  unless  it  can  with- 
out "imposing  on  commerce  greater  burdens  than  those 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  1833."  This  at  first  would  seem 
to  be  a  recommendation,  that  the  measure  should  not  be 
adopted  unless  it  can  be  without  resorting  to  increased  tax- 
ation. But  Mr.  Tyler  does  not  mean  this  ;  he  merely  means 
that  it  ought  not  to  take  effect  unless  it  may  without  in- 
creasing the  taxes  from  what  they  now  are  beyond  the 
twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  contemplated  as  the  maxi- 
mum by  the  Compromise  Act.  He  does  not  oppose  the  lay- 
ing of  duties  on  articles,  such  as  wines  and  silks  from 
France,  now  admitted  free  of  charge,  nor  to  increasing  the 
tariff  of  duties  on  all  articles  now  admitted  below  the  twenty 
per  cent  maximum.  He  therefore  leaves  ample  scope  for 
additional  taxation.  Now  a  measure  requiring  an  express 
resort  to  taxation  for  other  purposes  than  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  government,  looks  to  us  wretched  as  policy,  and 
wicked,  when  we  remember  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Tyler  knows  that  the  income  from  the  public 
lands  is  revenue,  for  he  calls  it  so  himself  ;  and  he  knows, 
if  he  will  read  the  constitution,  that  congress  lias  no  author- 
ity to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  distribution. 
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By  distribution  a  pretext  is  obtained  for  raising  the  tariff, 
and  ostensibly  for  the  purposes  of  revenue ;  but  since  Mr. 
Tyler  admits  in  his  message  the  principle  of  discriminating 
duties,  we  may  see  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  policy,  our 
own  old  enemies,  the  advocates  of  protection,  are  at  work. 
The  scheme^ of  distribution  is  resorted  to,  first,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  basis  for  a  United  States  bank  ;  second, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  value  of  state  stocks,  and  en- 
riching those  who  have  purchased  them  at  a  low  price  ;  third, 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  tariff,  and  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  obtain  additional  advantages  over  the  pro- 
ducer ;  lastly,  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  of  making  the 
governments  more  efficient  agent  for  plundering  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  contractors,  office- 
holders, and  their  friends  ;  in  a  word,  the  party  to  whom  the 
government  pays  out  directly  or  indirectly  what  it  takes 
from  the  mass.  Whether  the  scheme  will  succeed  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  at  this  moment,  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  told  with  tolerable  certainty  before  what 
we  are  writing  reaches  the  public  eye. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  the  message  we  should 
gladly  touch  upon,  but  we  have  not  the  room  to  do  it.  All 
we  can  say  in  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  a  dark  day  for  the  con- 
federacy, and  no  true  patriot  can  look  forward' without  fear 
and  trembling.  The  enemies  of  true  liberty  are  in  power, 
and  apparently  able  to  do  what  they  will.  But  the  friends 
of  freedom,  of  just  government, — true  enlightened  patriots, 
though  in  the  minority,  are  neither  few  nor  weak.  They 
will  acquit  themselves  in  the  contest  as  men  ;  what  men 
may  do,  they  will  not  leave  undone,  and  if  they  fall,  it  shall 
be  Antseus-like,  to  rise  renovated  and  reinvigorated  to 
fresh  combats.  To  the  minority  in  congress  we  now  look, 
and  bid  them  remember,  that  they  are  now  called  on  to  de- 
fend constitutional  freedom,  and  also  that  they  are  on  the 
side  of  truth,  justice,  humanity,  and  a  righteous  God,  whose 
providence  suffers  nothing  to  escape  it,  will  not  permit 
their  labors  to  go  unrewarded.* 


*We  have  in  this  and  the  foregoing  article  spoken  in  strong-  terms  of 
the  policy  the  president  has  seemed  to  us  to  recommend.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  charged  upon  him  the  policy  of  his  party,  and  assumed 
that  he  will  support  measures  which  he  will  finally  oppose.  If  so,  we 
shall  be  glad,  and  shall  be  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  him  ;  for  we 
have  always  heretofore  had  a  high  respect  for  his  character  and  views. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1842.] 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  demonstrate  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  power,  or  the  total  disregard  of  constitutional 
restrictions,  by  a  factious  majority,  having  a  favorite  meas- 
ure to  carry,  than  the  passage,  at  the  late  extra  session  of 
congress,  of  the  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  states.  A  bolder  assumption  of 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  was  never 
attempted ;  and  a  measure  more  directly  in  violation  of  the 
very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  And  yet  distinguished  statesmen  advocated  it,  a 
majority  of  both  houses  of  congress  recorded  their  votes  in 
its  favor,  a  conscientious  president,  laying  great  stress  upon 
the  sanctity  of  his  official  oath,  sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution,  gave  it  his  approbation  ;  nay,  recom- 
mended it,  and  it  has  become  the  law  of  the  land  !  We  hard- 
ly know  what  to  say  or  think  of  so  astounding  a  fact !  It  were 
sheer  simplicity,  to  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  the  intelli- 
gent men,  who  voted  for  it,  were  not  perfectly  aware  of  its 
being  altogether  unauthorized  by  the  constitution.  There 
are  some  matters  so  plain  that  men  can  come  to  but  one 
honest  conclusion  concerning  them ;  on  which  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  is  impossible.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  distribution  scheme  is  one  of  these  matters.  Men 
may  perhaps  honestly  differ  in  their  views  of  it,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible,  that  any 
one  could  for  a  single  moment  regard  it  in  harmony  with 
the  constitution.  How,  then,  account  for  the  fact,  that 
men,  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  decent 
society,  and  even  to  look  their  constituents  in  the  face,  could 
urge  and  vote  its  passage  ? 

We  can  account  for  this  fact  only  on  the  loose  notions  in 
regard  to  constitutional  governments  in  general,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  which  have 
grown  up  and  become  prevalent  in  the  community.  We 
committed  a  serious  error  when  we  translated   the  word 


*Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Distribution  Bill,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  August  24,  1841. 
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republicanism  by  democracy.  It  was  a  grave  error.  Names 
are  things.  From  our  habit  of  regarding  our  institutions 
as  democratic  institutions,  and  ourselves  as  democrats,  has 
originated  a  doctrine,  false  in  itself,  and  which,  if  not  soon 
corrected,  will  prove  the  ruin  of  our  government  and  of 
our  liberties.  We  may  define  words  as  we  will,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  make  an  arbitrary  definition  of  an  old  word 
practically  prevail  over  its  popular  and  legitimate  sense. 
Those  of  us  who,  in  these  times,  call  ourselves  democrats, 
and  adhere  to  the  Democratic  or  present  opposition  party, 
mean,  by  a  democracy,  a  government  where  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  is  lodged  in  the  people,  and  administered 
by  the  people,  in  accordance  with  constitutional  rules,  for 
the  freedom  and  common  good  of  all.  So  defined,  de- 
mocracy is  worthy  of  all  acceptance.  But  it  is  only  in  our 
closet  speculations,  that  the  word  is  ever  so  denned.  This 
is  not  the  old  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  ;  nor  that 
which  obtains  and  will  obtain  in  practical  life*.  In  practice, 
democracy  will  assume  but  one  meaning, — a  meaning  which 
has  passed  into  the  axiom,  "  The  majority  must  "rule  ;  " 
which  again  is  always  practically  translated,  "  The  major- 
ity have  a  right  to  rule." 

Carry  this  doctrine,  this  practical  democratic  formula, 
into  the  legislative  hall,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict  its  conse- 
quences. The  majority  are  in  favor  of  a  given  measure, 
obviously  unauthorized  by  the  constitution.  But  what 
then  ?  The  constitution  represents  only  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority that  framed  it.  The  will  of  the  majority  has  the 
right  to  govern  ;  and  the  majority  at  one  time  is  equal  to 
the  majority  at  another.  The  majority  of  the  legislature  is 
as  much  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  the  majority  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution.  It  is,  then,  as 
supreme,  invested  with  as  much  authority  ;  why,  then,  shall 
it  yield  to  it  ?  "Why  is  the  dead  letter  of  the  constitution 
of  paramount  authority  to  the  living  majority  of  the  people 
speaking  through  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture ?  The  constitution,  moreover,  was  framed  for  the 
general  welfare.  The  majority  are  the  sole  judges  of  what 
is  for  the  general  welfare.  The  majority  decide  that  a 
given  measure  is  for  the  general  welfare  ;  it  is  then  virtu- 
ally a  constitutional  measure, — one  of  those  measures  for 
which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  would  have  provided 
in  just  so  many  words,  if  they  had  but  foreseen  its  impor- 
tance.    What,  then,  shall  prevent  the  sovereign  authority, 
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the  majority,  in  whom  rests  the  right  to  govern,  from 
adopting  it  %  The  majority  that  framed  the  constitution  is 
necessarily  merged  in  the  majority  of  the  legislature  to-day  ; 
the  two,  then,  are  one  and  the  same  sovereign  power  ;  and 
shall  this  sovereign  power  be  hindered  from  pursuing  the 
general  good  by  a  few  barren  technicalities,  a  mere  lifeless 
form  of  words  ?  Out  upon  your  "  abstractions !  "  Just  as 
if  the  constitution  could  be  paramount  to  the  people  that 
made  it ! 

To  this  fatal  conclusion,  the  democratic  theory  of  the 
country  inevitably  leads,  when  translated  into  practice.  We 
say  not  that  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  theories  of 
the  present  opposition  party  inevitably  lead,  for  we  are 
perfectly  aware  that  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  leads  democracy,  as  practically  understood  by  the 
country,  and  as  it  will  be  understood,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  said  or  done.  This  is  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the 
majority  ;  a  doctrine  boldly  avowed  by  General  Harrison, 
in  his  inaugural  address  ;  and  acted  on  with  a  consistency 
and  vigor  commanding  our  admiration,  by  the  leader  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  late  extra  session  of  congress.  It  is  in  vain  to  protest 
against  this  doctrine  in  the  name  of  democracy,  to  declare 
that  it  is  not  democracy  ;  and  in  vain  that  we  offer  defini- 
tions and  resolutions.  It  is  democracy,  according  to  its 
legitimate  meaning  ;  it  is  democracy,  in  the  only  practical 
sense  in  which  the  word  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  understood 
by  the  people  at  large.  How  long  is  it  since  the  official 
organ  of  the  Jackson  party,  at  Washington,  declared  that 
"the  only  intelligible  democracy  is  the  democracy  of  num- 
bers "?  The  Globe  was  right.  There  is  no  other  democracy 
intelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  politicians  even.  The 
greater  part  of  the  men  elected  to  congress  are  men  who 
know  little  of  the  science  of  government ;  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  nice  distinctions,  and  incapable  of  appreciating 
them.  They  pique  themselves  on  being  practical  men, 
who  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  be  expert  in  splitting 
hairs  in  order  to  be  able  to  legislate  for  the  common  good. 
They  eschew  devoutly  all  abstractions  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
adopt  the  maxim,  the  majority  have  the  right  to  govern,  ail 
constitutional  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  majority  will 
be  to  them  mere  "  abstractions,"  beneath  the  notice  of  wise 
and  practical  statesmen,  who  legislate  not  for  theories,  but 
for  the  genera]  welfare. 

Wise  and  patriotic  men  may  raise  their  warning  voice ; 
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they  may  plead  the  constitution  as  the  authority  under  which 
they  act;  they  may  show  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
"  general  welfare  "  doctrine  ;  that  it  is  an  utter  abandonment 
of  constitutional  government ;  that  it  removes  all  check  on 
the  sovereign  power,  and  places  all  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people,  of  minorities  and  individuals,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  lawless  will  of  an  irresponsible  majority, — inevitably 
leading  to  anarchy,  oppression,  and  despotism  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  They  will  be  answered,  by  the  ruling  majority  for 
the  time — "  The  people  are  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
power ;  they  are  the  judges  of  what  is  or  is  not  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  ;  we  represent  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Through  us  they  demand  these  measures  ;  and  who  are  we 
to  betray  the  trust  confided  to  us,  from  regard  to  the  selfish 
protests  and  declamations  of  a  minority,  whose  foolish  'ab- 
stractions' the  sovereign  people  have  already  condemned? 
If  you  no  not  like  our  measures,  go  and  talk  to  the  people, 
convert  them  to  your  '  abstractions,'  if  you  can.  We  are 
responsible  to  them,  and  not  to  you.  We  shall  obey  the  in- 
structions they  have  given  us ;  do  the  will  of  our  constit- 
uents, of  the  people,  who  have  sent  us  here  to  act,  not  to 
theorize  ;  to  adopt  great  and  essential  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  country,  and  the  general  good,  not  to  split  hairs  on 
constitutional  abstractions  with  a  few  impracticable  political 
metaphysicians."  So  always  will  answer  the  ruling  major- 
ity, when  is  adopted,  as  the  creed  of  the  country,  the  prac- 
tical democratic  formula,  "  The  majority  have  the  right  to 
govern."  This  is  wherefore  we  say  the  American  people 
committed  a  serious  mistake  in  translating  republicanism  into 
democracy, — a  mistake  which  we  fear  it  is  too  late  to  cor- 
rect. It  has  silently  worked  a  radical  revolution  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government, — a  revolution  unsuspected  by  some,  and 
encouraged  by  others  in  the  hope  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes ;  but 
which  has  tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  power  of 
the  wealthier  and  more  influential  minority.  The  word 
democrat  has  so  long  been  the  rallying  word  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  it  has  become  so  endeared  b}r  past  struggles,  suc- 
cesses, and  defeats,  that  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to 
lay  it  aside,  and  reassume  our  old  and  legitimate  name  of 
Republican.  The  politician,  who  should  propose  to  do 
such  a  thing,  would  hazard  his  popularity  ;  and  though  his 
whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  poorer 
and  more  numerous  classes,  be  thought  to  have  grown  cool 
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in  his  love  of  liberty,  and  indifferent  to  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people.  But  we  much  doubt  whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  restore  the  government  to  the  true  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  effectually  maintain  constitutional  or- 
der, till  we  rally  again  under  our  old  appellation  of  Repub- 
lican, on  true  Republican  ground, — stanch  and  eager  to 
rush  to  the  battle  under  the  old  Republican  flag  of  '98, 
weather-beaten  and  torn  as  it  may  be,  but  still  streaming  in 
the  wind,  promising  victory  and  freedom. 

We  know  well  enough  how  tiiese  remarks  will  be  received. 
But  we  have  never  desired  to  be  among  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  The 
election  of  1840  has  taught  us  much ;  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs  at  the  extra  session,  and  the  documents  they  have  put 
forth  since  the  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  have  taught  us  more  ; 
and  have — we  care  not  who  knows  it — essentially  modified 
our  views,  not  of  the  end  of  government,  but  of  the  means 
by  which  that  end  is  to  be  secured.  We  are  satisfied  what 
we  and  our  friends  are  striving  for  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
the  appeals  which  were  made  during  the  last  presidential 
campaign.  What  we  have  heretofore  hoped  to  gain,  by 
calling  upon  the  political  part}7,  with  which  we  act,  to  be 
more  democratic,  we  are  now  satisfied  can  be  gained  only 
by  first  establishing  a  rigid  constitutional  order,  by  restoring 
the  government  to  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  administering  it  according  to  them.  Then  it  will  be 
administered  for  the  common  good  of  all.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what,  and  all  that  the  laboring  classes,  whose  interests 
we  have  had,  and  trust  we  ever  shall  have,  specially  at 
heart,  demand.  But  till  we  can  confine  the  government 
within  its  constitutional  limits,  it  will,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done,  be  wielded  for  the  special  interest  of  the  class, 
or  section,  that  for  the  time  being  can  command  a  majority  ; 
and  this  will  not  be  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes.  We 
have  seen  the  use  the  Whigs  can  make  of  the  word  democ- 
racy, and  we  can  see  that  they,  and  not  our  party,  use  that 
word  in  its  popular  acceptation ;  and,  therefore  they,  and 
not  we,  will  control  the  government,  when  that  is  the  com- 
mon watch-word  of  both  parties.  Theirs  is  the  simple,  nat- 
ural, easy  meaning  of  the  word,  the  first  meaning  it  suggests  ; 
ours  is  more  recondite,  more  philosophical,  more  abstract, 
and  therefore  less  easily  seized;  and  will  be  supposed  by 
the  mass  to  be  practically  the  same.  Hence  we  refuse  to 
shout  democracy ;  we  refuse  to  shout  for  enlarging  the  power 
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of  the  masses ;  and  substitute  the  call  for  constitutional  re- 
strictions on  government;  a  negative  on  power,  so  that  it 
cannot  tyrannize  ;  a  republican  government,  confined  within 
wholesome  limits,  constituted  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  and  not  of  individuals,  special  classes  or  interests ; 
and  which  will  necessarily  operate  only  for  the  freedom  and 
common  good  of  all.  This  is  precisely  the  end  the  party 
with  which  we  act  are  aiming  at,  and  which  they  misname 
democracy ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  aiming  at  this  end, 
that  we  act  with  them.  But  to  secure  this  end,  we  repeat, 
it  is  the  constitutional  order,  and  not  the  democratic  order, 
as  this  last  will  be  practically  understood  by  the  country, 
that  we  must  labor  to  confirm. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  the  general  prevalence,  practical- 
ly, in  all  parties,  but  more  especially  in  the  Whig  party,  of 
what  we  have  termed  the  democratic  formula,  that  is,  the 
"■general  welfare"  doctrine,  which  strikes  at  the  foundation 
of  all  constitutional  order,  that  we  must  attribute  the  as- 
tounding fact,  that  a  majority  of  the  two  houses  of  congress 
could  record  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  distribution  act. 
The  majority  had  become  habituated  to  a  mode  of  consider- 
ing and  construing  the  powers  of  the  government,  which 
made  the  constitution  of  no  practical  significance  ;  they  be- 
lieved that  government  was  instituted  for  the  "  general  wel- 
fare," and  that  the  people  had  elected  them  to  take  charge 
of  the  "  general  welfare,"  and  were  they  to  suppose  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  were  ob- 
viously for  its  promotion  ?  A  constitution  prohibiting  them 
from  adopting  such  measures  would  be  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning,  by  defeating  the  very  end  for  which  govern- 
ment is  instituted.  Having,  then,  by  some  means  or  other, 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  would  be  for  what  they  regarded  as  the 
"  general  welfare,"  they  could  entertain  no  question  as  to  its 
constitutionality.  They  were  not  the  men  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  the  constitutional  scruples. 
They  were  patriots,  philanthropists,  practical  statesmen,  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  adopting  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive policy  ;  and  quite  too  patriotic  and  conscientious  to 
be  deterred  from  doing  their  duty  to  the  country  by  the 
dreams,  or  wire-drawn  objections  of  a  few  "  abstractionists." 
No  more  theorizing,  no  more  refining  on  the  constitution. 
Action,  action,  action,  is  all  that  we  want.  So  place  they 
their  gag  on  debate,  and  almost  without  allowing  the  minor- 
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lty  an  opportunity  to  enter  their  protest,  they,  with  inde- 
cent and  ruinous  haste,  hurry  through  their  revolutionary 
measures.^  Hence  are  they,  after  having  wantonly  violated 
the  constitution,  able  to  come  home,  and  look  even  honest 
men  in  the  face,  and  to  wonder  why  they  are  not  applauded 
for  their  proud  superiority  to  mere  technicalities,  to  a  ab- 
stractions." All  we  say  is,  their  example  should  be  in- 
structive, and  full  of  solemn  warning  to  every  man,  who 
really  loves  his  country,  and  desires  for  it  the  blessings  of 
good  government. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
"general  welfare"  doctrine.  We  have  drawn  it  out  dis- 
tinctly, that  its  destructive  tendency  may  be  seen.  We 
cheerfully  admit  that  there  are  probably  *few  men  in  the 
country  who  would,  in  general  thesis,  maintain  it  as  we 
have  stated  it.  Nevertheless,  we  have  only  stated  what  is 
lurking  confusedly,  and  half  the  time  unsuspected,  but 
always  effectually,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
countrymen,  and  producing  the  saddest  results.  It  is,  as 
we  have  stated  it,  the  doctrine  that  almost,  exclusively 
shapes  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  gives  to  it  its 
false  and  mischievous  direction.  The  Whig  party  of  to-day 
are  its  perfect  representatives;  and  at  the  extra  session  they 
carried  it  out  with  admirable  boldness,  vigor,  and  consist- 
ency. All  must  see  that  it  is  at  war  with  constitutional 
order,  and  therefore  with  freedom  and  good  government. 
The  real  issue  before  the  country  between  the  Whigs  and 
Republicans  is,  then,  no  longer  bank  or  no  bank  ;  but  con- 
stitution, or  no  constitution  ;  the  freedom  of  law  and 
order,  or  the  tyranny  of  an  irresponsible  majority  ;  the 
rule  of  the  people  constituting  the  state,  or  the  rule  of  a 
lawless  mob.  In  the  Whig-democracy  we  see  only  the 
foundation  for  the  misrule  of  the  mob, — not  indeed  the 
unwashed  mob  in  the  streets,  of  hard  fists,  and  coarse  gar- 
ments ;  but  your  well-clad  mob  of  brokers,  stock-jobbers, 
1  tankers,  speculators,  and  ambitious  and  intriguing  politi- 
cians,— the  only  real  mob  there  is  in  this  country,  or  that  is, 
or  can  be,  formidable.  The  poorer  and  more  numerous 
classes  are,  with  us,  the  fast  friends  of  law  and  order  ;  and 
would  endure  almost  any  conceivable  wrong,  sooner  than, 
as  a  body,  violate  them. 

We  have  no  intention  of  going  again  into  the  general 
merits  of  the  distribution  policy.  We  have  already  con- 
sidered it  at  length,  both  in  its  constitutional  bearings,  and 
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as  a  question  of  expediency.  Moreover,  after  the  very  full 
discussion  the  subject  has  received  in  both  branches  of  con- 
gress, and  especially  after  the  masterly  speeches  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  South  Carolina,  nothing  in  fact  re- 
mains for  us  to  say,  but  to  repeat  what  others  have  already 
said,  and  better  said  than  we  could  say  it.  It  is  hard  glean- 
ing after  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  have  no  ambition  to  follow 
him  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  relating  either  to  the 
principles  of  government,  or  to  its  policy.  He  usually 
covers  the  whole  ground  ;  and  however  we  may  be  disposed 
to  question  some  of  his  propositions  at  first,  we  are,  for  the 
most  part,  obliged  to  surrender  to  him  unconditionally  at 
last.  To  this  subject  of  distribution  he  has  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  for  a  long  time  ;  and  no  small  portion  of  his 
efforts  for  the  last  twelve  years  have  been  directed  to  its 
defeat.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was 
the  first  of  our  statesmen  to  see  and  expose  its  mischievous 
bearing ;  and  he  has  exerted  himself,  often  alone,  amid  re- 
proach and  obloquy  showered  upon  him  from  all  quarters, 
for  its  defeat,  with  a  foresight,  a  sagacity,  a  steadiness  of 
principle,  and  a  firmness  of  purpose,  which  have  won  for 
him  a  place  in  every  truly  American  heart,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  statesman,  in  the  purest  and  loftiest 
sense  of  the  term,  that  his  age  or  country  can  boast.  The 
American  people  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  to  cherish  a  profound  respect  for  his  talents 
and  worth,  and  a  tender  regard  for  his  fame.  With  a  per- 
sonal character  that  has  passed  for  years  through  all  the 
bitter  conflicts  of  party  strife,  unsullied  by  even  a  breath 
of  suspicion  ;  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  enlarged 
and  invigorated  by  a  long  life  of  assiduous  cultivation  ;  an 
unwearied  devotion,  from  his  earliest  manhood,  of  his  best 
affections  and  powers  to  the  public  service,  in  high  and  re- 
sponsible stations,  to  every  one  of  which  he  has  proved  him- 
self equal,  and  the  duties  "of  all  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  a  fidelity  and  success,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
any  other  public  man  in  the  country  ;  a  clear  and  vivid  per- 
ception of  justice,  and  a  martyr-like  firmness  of  principle, 
that  would' lead  him  to  rush  in  where  "blows  fall  thickest 
and  heaviest,"  to  its  support,  and  to  brave  power  and  even 
the  axe  of  the  executioner  in  its  defence ;  always  true  to 
the  great  principles  of  law  and  order,  and  the  fast  friend  of 
the  broadest  liberty,  embracing  in  his  policy  the  freedom 
and  well-being  of   the  humblest  as  well   as   the   proudest 
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citizen  ;  unseduced  by  power,  uncorrupted  by  success,  nn- 
daz'zled  by  reputation,  he  is  a  man  of  whom  his  native 
country  may  well  be  permitted  to  boast,  for  such  a  man  is 
only  the  slow  growth  of  the  ages  -f  and  in  showing  that  she 
knows  how  to  appreciate  and  honor  him,  his  country  in- 
scribes her  name  high  on  the  list  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  proves  that  she  has  within  herself 
the  elements  of  national  greatness  and  immortality. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  this  last  speech 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  distribution  bill,  not  only  as  being 
one  of  the  ablest  of  his  speeches,  but  as  developing  a  lib- 
eral and  patriotic  policy,  deserving  the  especial  attention  of 
our  own  beloved  New  England.  Mr.  Calhoun  proves  in 
this  speech  that  he  is  a  southern  man,  with  strong  affections 
for  his  own  section  of  the  Union,  and  disposed  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  any  aggression  on  its  rights  or  interests ;  but 
also  that  he  studies  and  embraces  in  his  policy  the  protec- 
tion and  furtherance  of  the  common  rights  and  interests  of 
the  whole  country.  We  have  no  high  opinion  of  that  man 
who  has  no  local  attachments,  no  preference  for  his  own 
natal  soil ;  and  into  whom  the  peculiar  circumstances  amid 
which  he  lias  been  reared  have  infused  nothing.  We  wish 
to  see  in  every  man  the  marks  of  his  age  and  country,  and 
to  read  in  his  feelings,  and  to  hear  in  the  accents  of  his 
voice,  his  birth-place.  Your  men  from  whom  all  traces  of 
their  native  land  are  obliterated,  who  have  that  enlarged 
philanthropy  which  overleaps  all  geographical  distinctions, 
and  grasps  with  equal  affection  all  lands,  races,  and  individ- 
uals, are  quite  too  refined  and  transcendental  for  daily  use ; 
and  the  sooner  they  are  transferred  to  a  world  where  time 
and  space  count  for  nothing,  the  sooner  will  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  congenial  element  and  at  home.  The  harmony 
of  this  world  is  maintained,  and  its  real  well-being  pro- 
moted, by  men  who  are  not  superior  to  tradition  ;  by  assign- 
ing in  fact  to  each  individual  a  special  sphere  in  which  his 
affections  shall  centre,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  labors 
be  performed.  We  are  too  feeble  beings  to  be  able  to  grasp 
the  universe  in  our  affections,  and  to  labor  with  equal  zeal, 
energy,  and  wisdom  for  the  whole.  In  aiming  at  so  much, 
we  lose  the  less  we  might  accomplish.  A  southern  man, 
born  and  reared  under  the  influence  of  southern  interests 
and  institutions,  habits,  manners,  and  customs,  who  should 
yet  have  no  trace  of  them,  would  be  to  us  as  undeserving 
our  respect,  as  the  travelled  fop  who  had  lost  his  mother- 
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tongue,  and  become  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  any 
Christian  people.  And  the  ISTew-Englander  "whose  heart 
does  not  swell  at  the  sound  of  the  surf  breaking  on  her 
"  rock-ribbed  "  coast,  and  at  sight  of  her  hills  and  valleys, 
her  churches  and  school-houses,  her  factories  and  wharfs, 
and  thank  God  that  she  is  his  own,  his  native  land,  and  pre- 
fer her  to  all  other  lands,  like  the  man  who  has  no  music  in 
his  soul,  "  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils."  Thank 
God,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  hear  the  word  "  Green 
Mountain  Boy,"  at  home  or  abroad,  but  our  heart  bounded  as 
when  a  child,  and  our  own  mountain-home  came  back  to  us 
in  all  its  freedom  and  freshness,  and  the  tears  unbidden  to 
our  eyes.  Long  may  it  be  so.  For  so  long  as  it  is  so,  we  shall 
feel  that  the  heart  with  which  God  made  us  is  yet  un- 
estranged  and  still  retains  somewhat  of  its  early  purity,  sim- 
plicity, and  warmth. 

But  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Calhoun's  preferences  and  af- 
fections, as  a  southern  man,  he  has  nothing  of  that  narrow, 
sectional  feeling  that  would  lead  him  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. His  proposition,  which  he  made  some  time  since,  to 
dispose  of  the  public  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie, 
on  condition  that  these  states  would  assume  the  entire  man- 
agement of  them,  and  pay  over  to  the  federal  treasury  sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  proceeds,  showed  that  he  compre- 
hended and  was  willing  to  further  the  true  interest  of  the 
West,  and  we  regret  that  the  late  administration  party  did 
not  adopt  that  proposition  when  they  had  the  power.  Had 
it  been  adopted,  it  would  have  settled  our  land  policy  on  a 
footing  equally  advantageous  to  the  "West  and  to  the  whole 
Union,  and  the  statute-book  would  not  have  been  stained 
by  so  unconstitutional  and  ruinous  an  act  as  this  for  distri- 
bution. But,  unhappily,  some  of  those  who  should  have 
supported  him,  preferred  to  misrepresent  him,  and  try  to 
prejudice  the  country  against  him,  by  alleging  that  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  lands  away  to  the  new  states,  as  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case  even  now  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
community  ;  when  in  fact  his  proposition,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect, besides  relieving  the  new  states  of  their  present  de- 
pendence on  the  general  government,  and  paying  them  lib- 
erally for  their  management  of  the  public  lands,  would  have 
secured  to  the  federal  government  a  larger  net  profit  than 
it  can  possibly  receive  by  continuing  the  present  system. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  the  truth  about  a  man  who 
makes  a  proposition  we  do  not  wTish  to  have  succeed. 
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In  this  speech,  again,  he  shows  himself  disposed  to  urge 
the  general  government  to  adopt  a  policy  equally  wise,  just, 
and  liberal  to  the  North.     He  has  here  urged  with  great 
force  and  clearness  a  policy  suggested,  we  believe,  by  Dr. 
Linn,  the  worthy  senator  from  Missouri,  the  appropriation 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  a  sum  equal  in 
amount,  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  principally  by 
means  of  enlarging  our  naval   force.      Mr.  Calhoun,  from 
his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  has  shown  himself  the 
standi  friend  of  the  navy ;  and  his  policy  has  always  been 
to  afford  effectual  encouragement  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion.    He  considers  the  encouragement  and   protection   of 
commerce  and  navigation  the  principal  external  duty  of  the 
Union,  and  wishes  that  duty  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.     In 
any  plan  of  general  defence  the  interests  of  these  must  hold 
a  permanent  place.     We  have  little  to  fear,  and  can  suffer 
comparatively  little  from  any  hostile  invasion  of  our  ter- 
ritory.    A  war  with  a  foreign  power  would  be  principally 
destructive  by  its  injury  to  our  shipping  interest,  by  sweep- 
ing our  commerce  from    the  ocean  and    reducing   to    the 
greatest  distress  that  large  class  of  our  citizens  who  depend 
upon  it,  not  only  for  their  wealth,  but  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence.    Consequently  a  foreign  war  must  always  fall  with 
peculiar  weight  upon  our  section  of  the  country,  the  section 
principally  concerned  in    the  interests  of    commerce  and 
navigation.     This  fact  was  proved  in  the  war  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain.     It  almost  ruined  our  New  England.     An- 
other war  with  Great  Britain,  with  our  present  insufficient 
naval  force,  would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  ruinous.     We 
should  feel  its  effects  not  only  in  our  commercial  and  navi- 
gation interests,  but  even  in  our  manufacturing  interests. 
The  kind  of   defence  demanded    by  our   interests  is,  un- 
questionably, that  which   protects  us,  not   only  upon  the 
land,  but  on  the  ocean,  where  so  much  of    our  property  is 
afloat,  and  which  is  the  home  of  so  many  of  our  free  and 
hardy  citizens.     For  this  we  must  rely  solely  on  our  naval 
force.     This  is  what  our  New-England  statesmen  have  al- 
ways contended.     Hence  the  deep  interest  so  many  of  them 
have  always  taken  in  the  navy. 

The  only  power  with  which  we  are  likely  at  any  time  to 
come  into  serious  collision,  is  Great  Britain.  This  country 
and  Great  Britain  are  commercial,  and  beginning  to  be  manu- 
facturing, rivals.  They  are  competing  with  each  other  for 
the  markets  of  the  world.     Their  territories  join ;  and  the 
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ocean,  instead  of  separating,  brings  them  but  the  nearer  to- 
gether. They  meet  and  rub  against  each  other  everywhere. 
We  are  the  only  power  really  formidable  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  she  is  the  only  power  really  formidable  to  us.  It  is 
against  her,  and  her  alone,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  put 
ourselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  No  defence  against 
her  will  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation,  short  of  a  naval  force  fully  equal  to  that 
which  she  can,  at  any  time,  bring  against  us.  This,  Mr. 
Calhoun  thinks,  will  require  the  increase  of  our  naval  force 
to  about  one-third,  or  one-half,  of  the  actual  naval  force  of 
Great  Britain.  By  a  wise  and  just  policy  we  can  always 
secure  the  friendship  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  in 
case  of  any  collision  with  England.  This  consideration, 
with  the  fact,  that  England  has  more  points  to  defend  than 
we  have,  shows  that  a  far  less  effective  force  than  hers  will 
always  be  adequate  to  our  defence.  She  can  never  liber- 
ate from  other  points  more  than  one-third  of  her  actual 
force  to  operate  against  us :  or,  at  most,  not  more  than  one- 
half.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposes,  then,  that  we  increase  our 
naval  force,  and  maintain  it,  to  the  equal  of  one-third,  or 
one-half  of  hers.  In  this  he  takes  precisely  the  view  that 
every  New-England  merchant  must  approve. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  policy  is  to  unite  firmly  the  North  and  the 
South  Atlantic  states,  while  he  would  be  just,  and  even 
generous  to  the  West.  He  contends,  with  great  justice, 
that  the  interests  of  the  North  and  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  are  virtually  the  same ;  and  he  would 
bring  chivalric  South  Carolina,  and  the  glorious  old  Bay 
State,  with  her  adventurous  spirit,  her  love  of  order,  her 
industry,  and  her  "  fierce  democratic,"  together  on  the  con- 
stitutional platform,  to  labor  side  by  side  for  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  common  country,  as  they  fought  side  by 
side  in  the  days  of  the  revolution  for  the  common  liberty 
and  independence.  The  land  of  Warren  and  Hancock  and 
Adams,  and  that  of  Marion  and  Sumpter  and  Haynes, 
should  be  but  friendly  rivals  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
patriotism,  and  honor,  and  glory.  In  order  to  make  them 
so,  he  urges  a  policy  of  all  others  the  most  essential  to  our 
interests  and  prosperity,  the  only  policy  which  can  effectu- 
ally protect  our  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  as  our 
manufactures  themselves.  Our  manufactures  have  grown 
too  large   to  be  contented  with  the  home  market.     Their 
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protection  is  now  involved  in  the  protection  of  our  com- 
mercial interests. 

We  wall  not  revive,  at  this  moment,  the  angry  contro- 
versy concerning  the  expediency  of  the  protective  policy. 
The  advocates  of  that  policy,  if  we  remember  aright,  never 
contended  that  it  ought  to  be  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
country.  They  asked  its  adoption  only  for  a  time,  during 
the  infancy  of  our  manufactures,  to  give  them  a  start  and 
enable  them  to  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  them- 
selves ;  whether  even  this  was  needful,  it  is  now  useless  to 
inquire.  Our  own  ISTew  England  came  very  reluctantly 
into  their  views;  the  enlightened  merchants  of  our  city 
resisted  their  policy,  and  never  adopted  it  till  forced  into  it 
by  the  great  central  states.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
protective  tariff  laid  by  congress  has  ever  received  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  congress  from  either  New 
England  or  the  South  Atlantic  states.  But  let  this  pass. 
The  protective  policy,  however  expedient  it  may  have  been, 
is  now  no  longer  necessary.  Our  manufactures,  so  far  from 
being  encouraged  by  the  continuance  of  that  policy,  imperi- 
ously demand  its  abandonment.  That  policy  is  to  encourage 
our  manufactures,  by  securing  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market.  But  we  can  secure  to  them  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  only  by  excluding  ourselves  from  foreign 
markets,  for,  if  we  will  not  buy  of  foreigners,  they  cannot 
buy  of  us.  But  the  home  market  is  too  contracted  for  the 
present  growth  of  our  manufactures.  Confined  to  that  mar- 
ket, they  would  diminish,  at  least  not  increase,  or  at  best  but 
to  a  very  moderate  extent.  They  now  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  for  their  prosperity  on  foreign  markets,  and  their 
continued  prosperity  requires  us  to  seek  out  for  them  as 
many  and  as  valuable  foreign  markets  as  possible.  Their 
real  interest,  then,  instead  of  demanding  the  policy,  which 
would  confine  them  to  the  home  market,  demands  a  policy 
that  leads  us  forth  to  compete  with  other  nations  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  This  last  is  the  policy  most  worthy 
of  our  ingenious,  bold,  and  enterprising  countrymen  ;  and 
this  policy  with  them,  whatever  it  might  be  with  a  more 
sluggish  race,  would  be  successful.  But  this  policy  demands 
not  restrictions  on  commerce;  it  demands  its  freedom  and 
effective  protection. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  true  policy  for  New  England, 
and,  in  fact,  for  our  whole  country ;  for  it  would  give  us 
the  widest  field  for  our  enterprise,  and  ultimately  prove  the 
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only  real  protection  to  our  manufacturing  interests  possible. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  among  other  reasons,  therefore,  objects  to  the 
distribution  bill,  its  direct  effect,  by  withdrawing  from  three 
to  five  millions  annually  from  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
which  must  be  supplied  by  increased  duties  on  imports,  to 
restrict  commerce,  by  throwing  upon  it  the  whole  weight 
of  the  government  expenses,  which,  if  increased  by  the 
additional  expenditure  which  will  be  demanded  for  enlarg- 
ing and  maintaining  our  naval  force  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  its  navigation  and  com- 
mercial interests,  will  prove  altogether  too  burdensome,  if 
not  overwhelming.     The  operation  of  the  bill  must  be  to 
increase   the    duties,  while  it  diminishes    the  quantity   of 
imports  ;  to  cripple  the  commercial  strength  of  the  country, 
while  it  is  required  to  carry  increased  weight.     This  objec- 
tion  is  one   that   should   not    be  lightly  dismissed.      It   is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether  commerce  will  be 
able  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  protecting  itself  and  of 
meeting  all  the  expenses  of  the  general  government.    Com- 
merce is  a  great  and  leading  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  and  the  prime  agent  in  advancing  the  civilization  of 
the  world.    Not  for  light  and  casual  reasons  should  we  con- 
sent   to    restrict   or   overwhelm   it    with    unnecessary  and 
oppressive  burdens.     He  who  would  cripple  its  energies,  or 
restrict  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  wars  against  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  and  his  race.     As  soon  should  we 
recommend  a  war  on  the  mechanics  of  large  towns,  who  in 
all  ages  have  been  the  most  generous  defenders  of  liberty, 
the  first  to  demand  and  the  first  to  sacrifice  themselves  to 
obtain  it.    Commerce  is  the  real  agent  in  building  up  manu- 
factures ;  and  it  is  only  through  her  fre3,  unrestricted  oper- 
ations that  the  future  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  can 
be  promoted.     What,  in  a  word,  would  be  the  condition  of 
England,  with  her  immense  manufacturing  capital,  were 
she  confined  to  the  home  market  ?     By  her  corn  laws,  her 
monopolies,  her  restrictive  policy,  designed  to  exclude,  as 
far  as  possible,  foreigners  from  her  own  market,  she  is  even 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attempting,  contrary  to  all  jus- 
tice and  international  law,  to  open  by  means  of  her  armies 
and  fleets  foreign  markets  for  her  manufactures,  in  order  to 
save  herself  from  the   conflagrations  of  chartism,  and  her 
miserable  operatives  from  starvation.     Can  any  thing  more 
forcibly  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attempting,  by  artificial 
means,  to  extend   manufactures   beyond   the   natural  and 
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regular   demand    created    by   commerce    and    home   con- 
sumption ? 

But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  discuss  at  length  the  pro- 
tective policy.  We  may  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider that  policy  somewhat  at  length,  for  we  see  very  clearly 
that  a  portion  of  our  countrymen,  unable  to  profit  by 
experience,  are  resolved  to  revive  it,  and  to  fix  it  upon  the 
country  as  a  permanent  policy ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  one  of  the  strongest  motives  the  administration 
party  had  for  urging  the  distribution  bill  through  congress 
at  the  late  extra  session,  was  to  prepare  the  way  to  create, 
apparently,  a  necessity  for  reviving  this  policy.  We  should 
hold  ourselves  utterly  unworthy  of  attempting  to  discuss 
any  political  question  in  the  presence  of  our  countrymen, 
could  we  for  a  single  moment  countenance  a  policy  that 
we  thought  would  be  hostile  to  our  manufacturing  interests. 
Whatever  schemes  of  a  Utopian  republic,  d  la  Plato,  we 
may  devise  and  speculate  upon  in  our  closets,  or  send  out 
for  the  speculations  of  others,  we  claim,  when  we  enter 
into  practical  life,  to  be  a  practical  man ;  a  New-England 
man,  with  the  feelings  and  traditions  of  those  anions  whom 
we  were  born,  and  wish  to  live  and  die, — taking  a.  deep 
interest  in,  and  cherishing  a  generous  regard  for,  all  the 
important  branches  of  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Our  manufactures  have  become  a  great  and  leading  inter- 
est. A  large  portion  of  our  New-England  capital  is  invested 
in  them  ;  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  population 
are  dependent  on  them  for  wealth  and  worldly  prosperity, 
and  even  for  the  very  means  of  subsistence.  We  are  not 
the  man  to  recommend  a  policy  that  would  impede  their 
progress.  But  we  are  confident, — and  it  is  not  now  for  the 
first  time,  nor  lightly  that  we  have  considered  the  subject, 
— that  the  steady  growth  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our 
manufactures  demand  the  policy  recommended  in  the 
speech  before  us ;  and  we  have  gone  into  the  question  to 
the  extent  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  our  New-England  community  more  expressly  to  it,  and 
of  showing  them  that  the  objection  Mr.  Calhoun  urges 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  operate 
unfavorably  oh  commerce  and  the  maritime  defences  of  the 
country,  is  one  that  deserves  our  serious  consideration,  not 
only  because  we  are  so  deeply  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation,  but  from  its  bearing  on  the  protection  and  pros- 
perity of  our  manufacturing  interests. 
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On  this  ground  alone,  on  the  ground  of  the  additional 
burdens  it  will  throw  on  commerce,  and  the  withdrawal  in 
part  of  our  means  of  providing  for  the  adequate  defence  of 
the  country,  where  most  needing  defence, — that  is,  on  the 
ocean, — we  are  willing  to  rest  our  own  opposition  to  the 
distribution  policy.  We  grant  our  policy  would  be,  to  make 
this  the  first  commercial  nation  of  the  world.  Its  position, 
its  vast  agricultural  resources,  its  yet  unsuspected  mineral 
wealth,  its  facilities  for  extended  and  various  manufac- 
tures, its  vast  extent  of  coast  and  innumerable  harbors,  its 
mighty  rivers  and  lakes,  and  increasing  artificial  facilities 
of  inland  navigation  and  internal  communication,  the  hab- 
its, spirit,  genius,  and  freedom  of  its  population,  all  mark  it 
out  as  destined  to  be  the  first  commercial  nation  on  the 
globe  ;  and  that  will  secure  it  preeminence  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Industry  lias  become 
the  ruling  interest  of  the  world  ;  and  the  grand  promoter  of 
that  interest  is  commerce.  Philosophy  and  science,  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts,  all  that  elevate  the  interior  man, 
cultivate  the  taste,  exalt  the  sentiments,  embellish  exterior 
life,  necessarily  follow  in  its  train.  Such  is  the  destiny 
marked  out  by  Providence  for  our  republic;  such  the 
destiny  we  see  for  it  in  our  patriotic  dreams  ;  and  the  policy 
that  will  enable  it  to  attain  this  high  destiny,  we  own,  is 
the  one  we  are  ambitious  to  urge  upon  our  statesmen  and 
politicians. 

But  the  anti-commercial  bearing  of  the  distribution 
scheme  is  not  our  only  objection  to  it.  The  very  fact  of 
its  unconstitutionality,  which  we  established  in  our  article 
on  "  Distribution  and  the  Public  Lands,"  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  rejecting  it,  were  it  even  demonstrated  to 
be  of  the  highest  public  utility.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  can  bend  the  constitution  to  their  convictions  of  what 
is  for  the  general  welfare.  The  first  and  permanent  good 
that  can  be  obtained,  or  secured,  to  this  country,  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution  in  its  strict  inviolability, 
and  in  administering  the  government  according  to  its  express 
provisions,  rigidly  construed.  For  without  this  there  is, 
according  to  our  manner  of  viewing  it,  no  good  possible  for 
us.  Show  us  that  your  proposition  is  in  itself  never  so  wise, 
just,  or  useful,  if  it  be  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  we 
cannot  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 

This,  act,  interpret  it  any  way  you  please,  is  an  act  for 
imposing  an  additional  tax  on  the  people  of  from  three  to 
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live  millions,  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that 
amount  to  distribute  among  the  states.  The  simple,  naked, 
undisguised  fact  is,  that  congress,  at  its  extra  session,  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  collection  of  from  three  to  live  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  beyond  what  it  needs  for  its  own 
purposes,  merely  to  give,  away.  Is  there  a  man  in  the 
country  who  believes  this  to  be  constitutional?  Is  there  a 
man  in  the  country  who  dares  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
say  he  believes  congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  col- 
lect revenue  for  distribution  ?  This  is  the  simple,  naked 
question,  which  no  talk  about  land,  proceeds  of  lands,  and 
the  like,  can  the  least  alter  or  affect.  The  public  lands  be- 
long to  the  Union, — were  in  part  ceded  to  it  by  the  states 
claiming  them, — but  whose  claim  was  never  admitted  by 
congress, — for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  a  federal 
revenue ;  and  in  part  were  bought  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  federal  treasury.  Their  proceeds, 
then,  are  revenue,  just  as  much  revenue  as  the  proceeds  of 
the  customs,  for  they  have  been  bought  by  the  customs  in 
part,  and  the  customs  have  paid  more  on  account  of  them, 
including  those  ceded  as  well  as  those  originally  purchased, 
by  several  millions  of  dollars,  than  the  government  has  .as 
yet  realized  from  their  sales.  There  is  no  difference,  can 
be  no  difference  in  principle,  between  distributing  money 
derived  from  their  sales,  and  distributing  money  derived 
from  the  customs.  It  is  distributing  revenue  ;  and  all  rev- 
enue is  a  tax  on  the  community.  The  simple  question, 
then,  is,  Has  congress  the  constitutional  power  to  tax  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  distribution  ? 
Of  course  not.  Then  who  dares  pretend  that  this  measure 
is  authorized  by  the  constitution  ? 

This  measure  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  is  an  indi- 
rect assumption,  by  the  general  government,  of  the  state 
debts.  There  is  no  one  who  can  believe  for  a  moment,  that 
a  strong  reason  for  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill,  at  the  ex- 
tra session,  was  not  the  relief  it  would  most  likely  afford 
the  indebted  states.  The  credit  of  the  states  which  had 
made  heavy  loans  for  facilitating  or  sustaining  their  banking 
operations,  and  carrying  on  their  various  plans  of  internal 
improvement,  had  to  some  extent  been  shaken,  and  in 
several  instances  very  nearly  ruined.  Their  bonds,  holden 
by  the  principal  advocates  of  the  distribution  act,  or  their 
political  associates,  the  Barings  and  Kothschilds  abroad,  and 
the  bankers  and  stock-jobbers  at  home,  were  at  a  ruinous 
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discount ;  and  to  save  a  loss,  or  rather  to  secure  a  profit  to 
their  holders,  some  measure  of  "  relief  "  was  necessary,  that 
should  enhance  their  value  in  the  market.  The  proposition 
was  put  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  by  a  foreign 
banking-house,  that  these  state  bonds  should  be  assumed,  or 
their  payment  guarantied,  by  the  federal  government.  But 
from  this  proposition,  after  feeling  very  delicately  the  pub- 
lic pulse,  even  our  "general  welfare"  politicians  shrunk. 
Their  courage  was  unquestionable,  but  they  had  learned  that 
discretion  is  sometimes  the  better  part  of  valor.  They  ap- 
parently judged  it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  attempt  so 
open  and  bare-faced  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  Anxious 
as  the  people  were  for  "relief,"  it  was  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  it  on  such  terms. 
Assumption  could,  then,  in  prudence,  be  attempted  only  in- 
directly, and  in  disguise.  An  indirect  and  disguised  assump- 
tion offered  itself  in  the  form  of  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands.  This  measure  had  for  years  been 
sought  for  a  double  purpose;  by  subtracting  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  to  create  an  excuse  for  raising  the  tariff  on  imports, 
in  order  to  please  the  manufacturers  ;  and  by  distributing 
the  amount  among  the  states,  as  a  basis  of  foreign  loans,  to 
conciliate  the  importers,  and  the  stock-brokers.  It  was  a 
measure  admirably  adapted  to  the  "  relief  "  of  the  indebted 
states,  or  the  holders  of  their  bonds.  For  although  indirect 
and  partial,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  it  would  soon 
prepare  the  way  for  open  and  entire  assumption.  That  it 
would  be  acquiesced  in,  there  could  be  little  doubt,  for  the 
indebted  states  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  the  mag- 
nanimity to  reject  the  "  relief  "  protiered  them  ;  and  the  unin- 
debted states  would  be  bribed  into  acquiescence,  if  not  active 
support,  by  the  portion  of  plunder  that  would  fall  to  their 
share.  Every  captain  of  a  ship,  or  commander  of  an  army, 
knows  the  virtue  of  holding  out  to  his  men  the  prospect  of 
prize-money.  Such  was  the  view  taken  of  this  measure 
by  its  advocates;  and  such  the  end  it  was  hoped  to  secure 
by  means  of  its  adoption.  Its  express  design  was,  by  a  dis- 
guised and  partial  assumption  of  state  debts,  to  enhance  in 
the  market  the  value  of  state  securities.  But  is  there  a  man 
in  the  country  who  will  pretend  that  this  disguised,  indirect, 
partial  assumption  is  not  as  much  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution as  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  bolder  and  more 
manly  proposition,  put  forth  by  the  foreign  bankers,  of  their 
direct  assumption,  or  guaranty  of    their  payment,  by  the 
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federal  government  ?  But  we  beg  pardon  for  the  question  ; 
the  advocates  for  the  distribution  policy  will  only  smile  at 
our  simplicity,  in  supposing  that  the  unconstitutionality  of 
a  measure  can  have  any  weight  with  them  ;  or  in  fancying  that 
the  "  prize  money"  they  have  offered  may  not  secure  them 
a  majority  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  unconsti- 
tutionality of  their  acts. 

The  assumption  of  these  state  debts  is  objectionable,  wheth- 
er direct  and  entire,  or  only  indirect  and  partial,  on  still  other 
grounds.  As  a  financial  measure,  it  is  either  an  absurdity, 
or  a  manifest  injustice.  The  people  of  the  states  furnish 
the  revenue  of  the  Union  ;  and  are  presumed  by  the  consti- 
tution to  furnish  it  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  federal 
representation.  This  is  the  constitutional  basis  of  taxation. 
Now,  if  the  same  ratio  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  distribu- 
tion, or  assumption,  the  amount  returned  to  each  state  will 
be  precisely  the  amount  it  has  previously  contributed, — 
minus  the  cost  of  collection,  redistribution,  and  what  sticks 
by  the  way.  If  the  rule  of  taxation  be  just,  or  if  each  state 
has  contributed  its  proportional  share  of  the  revenue,  it  is 
obvious,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  assumption  or  distribution 
of  revenue  from  the  federal  treasury,  can  add  nothing  to 
the  ability  of  the  state  to  pay  its  own  debts.  It  is  just  as 
easy  for  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
tax  to  the  state  government  directly,  as  it  is  to  do  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  federal  government.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  pretend  to  afford  the  in- 
debted states  relief,  by  means  of  assumption  or  distribution, 
because  the  same  individuals  must  furnish  the  means  of  re- 
deeming their  bonds  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  by 
introducing  the  agency  of  the  federal  government,  they 
necessarily  incur  the  expense  of  two  agencies,  when  one 
only  is  requisite. 

But  if  taxes  are  unequally  levied, — which  is  the  fact, — 
then  assumption,  or  distribution,  can  afford  relief  to  the  in- 
debted states  only  by  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  unindebted 
states.  They  can  obtain  relief  only  by  receiving  from  the 
federal  revenues  an  excess  over  their  respective  contribu- 
tions, and  this  excess  must  come  from  the  other  states.  Is 
there  anybody  to  pretend  that  congress  has  a  right  to  levy 
taxes  on  one  portion  of  the  states  to  pay  the  debts  of  another 
portion  ?  "We  go  on  the  ground  that  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  is  distribution  of  revenue.  This  we 
all  know  is  the  fact ;  for  every  dollar  taken  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  must  be  supplied  by  an  additional  tax  to 
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that  amount,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  people.  It  makes  no 
difference,  then,  whether  the  money  distributed  is  said  to 
be  the  proceeds  of  land,  or  proceeds  of  the  customs.  To 
the  full  extent,  then,  to  which  distribution  of  revenue  adds 
to  the  ability  of  the  indebted  states  to  redeem  their  bonds, 
the  unindebted  states  are  taxed  for  their  benefit.  Where  is 
the  justice  of  this  proceeding  ? 

This  measure  is  rank  agrarianism.    "We  have  heard,  within 
a  few  years,  much  of  agrarianism.    Even  we  ourselves  have 
been  accused,  and  falsely  accused,  of  advocating  agrarian- 
ism ;  and  have  been  held  up  in  all  the  strength  of  the  Peter 
Parley  literature,  in  which  Whig  leaders  do  so  abound,  to 
the  execration  of  our  countrymen.    In  1840,  if  Whig  orators 
and  newspapers  may  be  taken  as  authority,  the  fact  that  we, 
the  solitary  conductor  of  a  periodical,  which  then  had  only 
a  few  hundred  subscribers,  were  supposed  to  entertain  cer- 
tain agrarian  notions,  was  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why 
Mr.  Van  Buren  should  not  be  reelected.    The  charge  against 
us  was,  in  form  and  in  substance,  a  sheer  fabrication.     We 
have  been  a  sinner,  we  confess,  and  have  said  many  foolish 
things,  first  and  last;  but,  thank  God,  we  never  yet  were 
left  to  entertain  for  one  moment  a  scheme  so  wicked  and 
withal  so  foolish  as  that  of  agrarianism.     We  have  always 
been  among  those  who  contend  that  man's  right  to  property 
is  not  a  grant  from  the  legislature,  but  a  divine  right,  which 
the  legislature  must  respect  and  protect.     Even  the  sugges- 
tion which  we  threw  out  for  the  modification  of  the  law,  by 
which  that  portion  of  property  shall  be  reappropriated  which 
escheats  to  the  commonwealth  through  default  of  an  owner, 
and  which  has  not  a  single  feature  in  common  with  agrarian- 
ism, in  any  possible  form,  we  refused  expressly  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  urging,  save  as  a  mere  theoretic  specu- 
lation.    But   we   charge  the    representatives  of   the  Whig 
party  with  solemnly  enacting,  in  open  day,  unblnshingly,  in 
this  distribution  act,  the  very  principle  they  falsely  accused 
us   of  advocating ;  and  over  which  they  shrieked   in   such 
loud  and  piercing  tones  of  horror  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kocky  mountains.    The  solemn 
enactment  of  this  principle,  we  are  exultingly  told  now,  has 
covered  the  Whig  party  with  glory.    Was  their  cry  against  us, 
then,  merely  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  pursuit  from 
themselves,  as  archest  rogues  have  been  wont  to  do  ?     There 
is  no  getting  by  facts.     There  stands  the  distribution  act  on 
the  statute-book  of  the  Union ;  and  placed  there  by  a  Whig 
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majority  in  congress,  and  the  official  sanction  of  a  Whig 
president.  There  it  is, — rank  agrarianisin,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  denial  or  cavil ;  and  agrarianism,  too,  nnder  its 
worst  possible  form.  Shriek,  ay,  shriek  over  agrarianism, 
Whig  orators  and  Whig  editors;  ye  may  yet  shriek  in  good 
earnest.  The  sword  is  in  our  hands  now,  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  we  profit  by  your  lessons  to  use  it  with  good  ef- 
fect. 

We  say  this  measure  is  rank  agrarianism.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  distribution  act?  Is  is  simply  an  act 
for  taxing  the  people,  annually,  from  three  to  five  millions 
of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  that  amount 
among  the  states.  It  then  declares  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  states,  so  far  as  necessary  to  yield  an 
annual  income  of  this  amount,  common  property,  and  pro- 
vides for  its  distribution.  If  this  is  not  agrarianism,  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  form  too,  we  know  not  what  is.  There  is,  and 
can  be,  no  difference  in  principle,  between  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  property,  and  the  distribution  of  property 
itself;  and  none  between  distributing  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds and  distributing  the  whole.  To-day  the  government 
may  be  content  with  the  distribution  of  only  a  part,  and  to- 
morrow it  may  choose  to  distribute  the  whole  ;  and  next  day, 
property  itself.  From  distribution  among  states,  there  is 
but  a  step  to  distribution  among  individuals.  And  with  the 
precedent  before  us,  what  security  have  we  that  this  step 
will  not  be  taken  ?  We  tell  the  Whig  leaders  not  to  flatter 
themselves  that  distribution  will  stop  where  they  now  pro- 
pose to  stop.  They  enact  agrarianism  to-day  for  bankers, 
capitalists,  and  speculators  ;  let  them  be  assured  that  another 
sort  of  agrarianism  will  be  demanded  to-morrow.  If  agra- 
riaaism  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government,  they  will  hear 
thundering  in  their  ears  the  demand  that  it  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  instead  of  the  rich ;  and  when  the  poor  are 
driven  to  make  this  demand,  and  authorized  to  make  it  by 
Whig  precedents,  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist 
it.  Resistance  will  then  lead  to  blows ;  and  in  dealing 
blows  the  fist  of  the  wood-chopper,  the  blacksmith,  and  the 
cord-wainer,  will  count  for  as  much  as  the  fist  of  the  lawyer, 
tho  banker,  capitalist,  or  swindling  politician.  We  have 
heard  much  of  Marats,  Robespierres,  and  French  revolu- 
tions ;  we  tell  the  Whig  leaders,  if  they  continue  their  agra- 
rian policy,  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  Marats,  Robespierres, 
and  French  revolutions.     On  their  own  native  soil  may  be 
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erected  the  guillotine  ;  and  they  may  be  its  first  victims, — 
theirs  the  first  blood  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  tiger.  As  yet 
the  combustible  materials  in  the  republic  are  scanty,  but  their 
accumulation  will  be  fearfully  rapid  under  such  a  policy  as 
this  ;  and  if  it  be  persisted  in,  even  we,  who  are  now  on  the 
stage,  may  live  to  see  deeds  done  from  which  the  stoutest 
hearts — nay,  hearts  the  most  hardened  among  us,  would 
now  shrink  appalled.  We  speak  not  in  the  tone  of  menace  ; 
we  are  too  insignificant  to  threaten,  even  if  we  had  the  dis- 
position. We  are  no  advocates  of  a  war  of  the  poor  upon 
the  rich.  But,  if  the  poor  find  themselves  perpetually  de- 
feated  at  the  polls,  and  cheated  of  justice  in  the  legislative 
hall ;  if  they  see  the  government  continually  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  minority ;  la- 
bor and  the  necessaries  of  life  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  for  distribution  among  stock  speculators,  and 
foreign  bankers,  or  to  feed  the  hungry  maw  of  plundering 
politicians  and  rapacious  capitalists,  no  power  on  earth  will 
be  able  to  prevent  them  from  appealing  to  the  law  of  force. 
There  is  a  might  in  the  peasant's  arm,  when  once  waked 
from  its  slumber  of  ages,  before  which  the  enactors  of  in- 
iquitous laws  will  be  but  as  so  many  dead  men.  Beware 
how  you  rouse  the  sleeping  lion.  The  seeds  of  a  French 
revolution  are  sown  broad-cast  in  every  land  ;  and  the  germs 
of  a  Marat,  a  Danton,  a  Saint-Just,  a  Eobespierre,  are  in 
many  a  village-clown.  Would  you  guard  against  them, — 
practise  Justice.  The  government,  or  party,  that  practises 
iniquity  must  l©ok  out  for  a  day  of  final  reckoning,  of 
terrible  retribution.  Delayed  it  may  be  for  a  time,  but 
not  for  ever;  come  it  will,  for  there  is  a  just  God  who 
reigns.  We  speak  strongly,  for  we  feel  in  common  with  all 
good  citizens,  the  wish  to  leave  this  soil,  purchased  with 
the  heroic  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  the  heroic  sufferings  of 
our  mothers,  free  to  our  children,  and  blessed  with  wise 
and  just  government.  These  attacks  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, these  agrarian  doctrines,  solemnly  enacted  in  the  legis- 
lative hall,  and  approved  in  the  executive  cabinet  of  the 
Union,  we  confess,  fill  us  with  alarm.  They  seem  to  us  to 
speak  in  tones  of  loud  and  solemn  warning  to  every  republi- 
can who  loves  freedom  ;  to  every  patriot,  who  loves  his  native 
land ;  to  every  father,  who  looks  around  with  the  just  pride 
of  a  father's  heart  upon  his  children,  and  asks  for  them  a 
country  and  a  home.  Wot  to-day  will  this  iniquitous  policy 
ripen.     JSTot  to-day  will  its  poisonous  fruits  produce  all  their 
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effects;  but  ripen  it  will,  if  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  its 
poisonous  fruits  be  tasted.  The  flood-gate  of  iniquity  once 
opened,  corruption,  sedition,  tyranny,  oppression,  national 
and  individual  degradation,  crime,  vice,  and  squalid  wretch- 
edness will  rush  in  and  deluge  the  land — inundate  every 
hope  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian. 
But  that  we  know  it  would  be  in  vain,  we  would  entreat 
the  advocates  of  this  wicked  distribution  act,  in  the  name 
of  onr  common  country,  of  our  common  ancestry,  our  com- 
mon hopes,  of  all  that  is  good,  and  sacred,  and  holy,  to  re- 
trace their  steps  before  it  is  too  late.  But  why  seek  to 
charm  the  deaf  adder?  Why  appeal  to  the  stony  heart  of 
Mammon?  The  men  who  could  urge  forward  such  a 
measure,  are  past  being  touched  by  any  appeals  to  what  is 
noble,  generous,  true,  or  just,  in  human  nature. 

But  we  object,  also,  to  this  policy,  on  the  ground  of  its 
bearing  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
We  have  already  shown  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  our 
commerce  and  navigation.  We  call  the  attention  of  our 
New  England  manufacturers  to  the  effect  it  must  have,  if 
persisted  in,  on  their  peculiar  interests.  They  are  demand- 
ing protection  of  the  government.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
supported  this  measure,  among  other  reasons,  because  it 
seemed  likely,  in  the  present  state  of  the  treasury,  to  force 
upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  raising  the  tariff  of 
duties  on  imports.  Have  they  reflected,  that  they,  by  sup- 
porting this  measure,  are  preparing  the  way  to  deprive 
themselves  of  all  the  benefits  they  hoped  to  derive  from  an 
increase  of  duties?  If  they  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  constitution,  of  justice,  of  patriotism,  of  humanity,  we 
ask  them  at  least  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  interest,  and  not 
consent  to  plunder  themselves. 

Free  trade  is  unquestionably  for  the  interest  of  our  man- 
ufactures. The  South  and  West  are  our  principal  domestic 
customers;  and  these  states  furnish  the  principal  portion  of 
our  exports.  The  staple  states  of  the  South  furnish  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  country.  In 
these  states  the  West  finds  its  market  for  its  peculiar  pro- 
ductions ;  and  in  them  and  the  West  we  find  the  market  for 
ours.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ability  of  the  West  to 
buy  of  us  depends  on  its  ability  to  sell  to  the  exporting 
states,  and  the  ability  of  the  exporting  states  to  buy  of  the 
West  and  of  us,  depends  on  their  ability  to  sell  to  foreign- 
ers.    A  policy  that  tends  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  ex- 
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ports  of  the  southern  staple  states  is,  then,  unquestionably 
that  which  tends  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  northern 
manufactures.  And  this  policy,  we  all  know,  is  free  trade. 
But  this  is  not  the  view  Ave  wish  to  insist  upon  at  present. 
The  distribution  policy  is  evidentty  designed  to  revive 
the  credit  abroad  of  the  indebted  states.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  it  lias  been  put  forward,  and  in  this  view  that  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  measure  of  "relief."  Now,  our 
manufactures  have  nothing  to  dread  equal  to  this  reviving 
of  the  credit  of  the  states  abroad  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
destructive  to  our  manufactures  than  these  state  loans. 
Foreign  loans,  in  the  shape  of  money,  or  bullion,  imported 
into  the  country,  are,  perhaps,  not  injurious ;  because  they 
bring  with  them  the  means  of  their  own  redemption  ;  and 
also  because  they  furnish  capital,  which  is  essential  to  in- 
dustry. They  then  render  industry  more  effective  ;  and,  of 
course,  are  advantageous  in  a  country  where  there  is  but 
little  capital  and  great  natural  industrial  resources.  But 
these  state  loans  bring  in  no  real  capital  that  can  serve 
to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  country.  No  money 
is  borrowed  ;  merely  a  foreign  credit  is  obtained  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  banking-house,  or  with  wealthy 
bankers,  on  which  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  and  sold  to 
our  merchants.  These  bills  are  transmitted  to  Europe,  and 
their  proceeds  returned  in  goods.  From  1831  to  1839  in- 
clusive, it  has  been  stated  that  states  and  corporations  ob- 
tained credit  abroad  to  the  enormous  amount  of  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  of 
verifying  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  The  aggregate  of 
state  indebtedness  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  at  the 
latter  date  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  various 
corporations,  cities,  and  banks,  had  also,  it  is  well  known, 
borrowed  largely ;  but  we  should  hardly  think  to  the 
amount  of  another  hundred  millions.  To  remove  all  ground 
for  cavil,  we  waive  all  the  loans,  except  those  of  the  states, 
which  may  be  set  down,  as  already  stated,  at  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Now,  the  operation  of  these  loans  has 
been  to  swell  the  imports  of  the  country  to  this  amount  in 
nine  years,  above  what  could  be  sustained  on  the  natural 
basis  of  credit ;  that  is,  the  exports  of  the  country.  The 
tables  of  imports  and  exports,  during  the  years  mentioned, 
after  making  liberal  allowances  for  profits,  and  the  interest 
annually  accruing  on  foreign  loans,  show  us  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  very  nearly  the  amount  assumed. 
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And  if  we  look  at  the  list  of  articles  imported,  we  shall 
find  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  consist  of  articles  coming 
in  direct  competition  with  the  products  or  manufactures  of 
our  own  country,  and  which  never  could  have  been  im- 
ported, if  these  foreign  credits  had  not  been  obtained. 
Have  our  manufacturers  reflected  on  the  influence  these 
heavy  importations,  made  on  the  basis  of  state  and  corpora- 
tion loans,  have  had  on  their  interest?  Are  they  not  calling 
upon  congress  day  and  night  to  grant  them  protection,  by 
excluding  foreign  manufactures?  But  what  tariff  can  with- 
stand the  operation  of  foreign  credits,  obtained  by  states 
and  corporations,  in  addition  to  those  warranted  by  our  ex- 
ports, to  the  amount  of  two  or  thee  hundred  millions,  in 
the  short  space  of  nine  years,  causing  an  augmentation  of 
imports  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent? 

Now,  the  distribution  policy,  so  far  as  it  has  the  desired 
or  contemplated  effect,  must  revive  the  credit  of  the  in- 
debted states ;  and  this  will  enable  them  to  obtain  new 
loans  for  completing  or  undertaking  public  works ;  and  by 
furnishing  the  unindebted  states  large  sums,  not  needed  to 
meet  their  current  expenses,  and  pledging  the  public  domain 
to  raise  and  sustain  their  credit,  already  good,  will  tempt 
them  also  into  vast  expenditures  for  public  works,  demand- 
ing for  their  prosecution  heavy  foreign  loans.  These  loans 
will  be  realized  in  the  shape  of  goods.  In  both  cases,  then, 
the  policy,  if  successful,  will  tend  to  swell  our  imports,  as 
heretofore,  some  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  beyond  what  the 
exports  of  the  country  can  sustain.  Can  our  manufactures 
survive  such  a  policy  ?  If  so,  what  means  this  clamor  for 
protection  ?  If  not,  why  do  our  manufacturers  advocate 
it  ?  Why  do  they  tell  us  with  one  breath,  that  even  the 
imports  sustained  by  the  exports  of  the  country  are  more 
than  they  can  contend  with ;  and,  in  the  next  breath,  sing 
the  praises  of  a  policy,  which  has  heretofore,  and  must 
again,  if  revived,  augment  the  imports  beyond  that  amount 
to  some  one  or  two  hundred  millions,  every  six  or  seven 
years  ? 

We  much  question  whether  the  mass  of  our  business  men 
are  able  to  answer  this  question.  Perhaps  they  will  find 
the  answer  in  the  fact,  that  some  eight  or  ten  prominent 
business  men  in  this  city,  whom  they  regard  as  oracles,  and 
follow  as  leaders,  combine  in  themselves  the  several  char- 
acters of  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  possibly 
speculators  in  state  bonds.     The  policy  of  them  is  to  sus- 
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tain  themselves  as  bankers.  They,  indeed,  do  not  look  to 
banking,  as  such,  as  a  source  of  profit;  but  to  their  credit 
as  bankers,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  operations  as  cor- 
porators, manufacturers,  importers,  and  speculators.  What 
they  want,  then,  is  a  government  policy  which  shall  sustain 
their  credit  as  bankers;  or,  if  you  please,  the  credit  of  the 
banks.  The  credit  of  the  banks  requires  a  policy  which 
tends  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  redeeming  their 
paper.  They  require  a  favorable  state  of  foreign  exchange, 
which  guards  against  a  foreign  demand  for  specie ;  and 
large  government  deposits  enabling  them  to  extend  their 
operations,  and  to  meet  their  demands  at  home. 

High  duties  and  state  loans  effect  both  these  objects.  The 
loans  keep  the  exchanges  favorable,  so  long  as  the  states  are 
contracting  them  ;  and  overcoming,  as  they  do,  the  influence 
of  high  duties  on  the  amount  of  imports,  the  two  combined 
swell  the  government  revenues,  and  increase  the  amount  of 
government  deposits.  The  banks,  protected  against  all 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  them,  furnish  immense 
resources  to  those  who  combine  in  themselves  the  several 
characters  enumerated  ;  and  enable  them  to  realize  immense 
profits,  when  the  policy  adopted  ail  but  ruins  those  who 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  manufacturing.  These  few 
individuals,  by  investing  credit,  where  others  must  invest 
real  capital,  are  always  winning,  while  others  are  losing  ;  for 
one  per  cent  on  their  nominal  capital  yields  them  a  higher 
actual  profit,  than  the  others  are  receiving,  when  they  are 
making  a  profit  of  some  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  These  last 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  policy  which  enriches  the 
others.  The  only  possible  advantage,  they  can  hope  for, 
is  in  the  increased  amount  of  bank  accommodations  they 
may  obtain.  But  this  hope  is  fallacious.  The  bankers  are 
also  manufacturers,  importers,  stockholders  in  railroad  and 
other  corporations,  and  general  speculators.  They  need  all 
the  possible  accommodations  of  the  banks  for  themselves ; 
and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  amount  of  discounts  or 
accommodations  to  others  than  the  officers,  directors,  and 
heavy  stockholders  of  the  banks,  is,  and  for  a  long  time 
has  been,  exceedingly  small.  This  is  the  reason  why  there 
has  been  such  a  rage  to  multiply  the  number  of  banks. 
Moreover,  by  means  of  the  favorable  state  of  exchange,  and 
the  large  government  deposits,  the  banks  is  able  to  circu- 
late their  paper  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  and  this  en- 
hances prices,  so  that  our  market  is  all  but  monopolized  by 
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the  foreign  producer,  or  manufacturer.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  policy,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  revive,  we 
imported  largely  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protection  of  high  duties,  and  our  vast  agricultural 
resources.  The  rise  in  prices,  then,  more  than  neutralizes 
any  supposed  bank  facilities  the  manufacturer  would  ob- 
tain. What  interest,  then,  have  they,  who  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  only,  to  call  for  a  favorable  state  of  the  ex- 
change, and  for  larger  government  deposits?  Do  they 
imagine  the  Messrs.  Lawrence,  for  instance,  were  they  simply 
manufacturers,  would  demand  distribution,  and  encourage 
state  loans  ?  Or  if  they  were  simply  merchants,  that  they 
would  demand  high  duties  ?  We  think  better  of  the  busi- 
ness capacities  and  general  sagacity  of  these  gentlemen, 
than  to  suppose  they  would  be  guilty  of  such  egregious 
folly.  They  would  not,  as  some  of  their  dupes  are  doing, 
labor  day  and  night  for  their  own  ruin. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  point.  But  we  submit  to  the 
mass  of  our  business  men,  if  they  have  duly  considered  the 
great  diversity  th.3re  is  between  their  interest,  and  that  of 
the  few  individuals  they  follow.  Have  they  considered, 
that  the  policy,  which  is  most  favorable  to  these  few,  must 
be  the  very  policy  most  injurious  to  those  who  are  manu- 
facturers and  nothing  else,  or  merchants  and  nothing  else  ? 
We  beg  them  to  pause  and  consider,  even  for  their-own 
sake.     Why  should  they  war  against  their  own  interest? 

We  have  many  more,  and  even  weighty  objections  to  the 
distribution  act,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  draw  our  re- 
marks to  a  close.  In  whatever  light  we  view  it,  it  is  absurd 
or  iniquitous.  To  give  away  live  millions  of  dollars,  an- 
nually, from  the  revenue,  when  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
a  public  loan  of  twelve  millions  to  meet  our  current  expen- 
ses ;  to  cut  off  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue,  at  a 
time  when  our  foreign  relations  are  threatening,  and  in- 
creased expenditures  are  demanded  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fences of  the  country ;  to  increase  the  tariff  of  duties  to 
protect  home  manufactures  by  diminishing  imports,  and 
pledging  the  whole  public  domain  as  a  basis  of  foreign 
loans  to  be  realized  in  the  shape  of  increased  imports,  to 
revive  credit,  and  render  it  stable  and  uniform  by 
adopting  a  policy  for  swelling  bank  circulation  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent ;  to  keep  the  government  pure  by  aug- 
menting its  tiscal  transactions,  and  paving  the  way  for  a 
surplus  revenue,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  banking  operations  ; 
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to  promote  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  states  by 
making  them  pensioners  on  the  federal  treasury  ;  to  enhance 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  federal  government  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  mere  tax-collector  for 'the  benefit  of  a  few 
rapacious  business  men  and  gamblers  in  state  stocks;  to 
promote  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  people  by  facilitat- 
ing the  means  of  wild  speculation  and  general  extravagance  ; 
and  the  purity  and  freedom  of  elections,  by  appropriating 
some  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  as  a  corruption  fund", 
with  which  to  bribe  directly  or  indirectly  electors,  may  be 
wise,  liberal,  and  patriotic  statesmanship,  in  the  estimation 
of  Whig  politicians,  and  worthy  to  cover  their  party  with 
glory  ;  but  if  the  immense  majority  of  the  AmericaiTpeople 
do  not  treat  it  with  the  indignant  scorn  and  contempt  it  so 
richly  merits,  the  progress  of  corruption  must  have  been 
fearfully  rapid  for  a  few  years  past,  and  altogether  more  so 
than  we  had  supposed.  If  the  American  people  permit 
the  authors  of  such  a  bare-faced,  such  an  absurd,  such  an 
iniquitous  policy,  to  hold  a  place  in  what  is  regarded  repu- 
table society;  if  they  go  further  and  sustain  "them  in  this 
policy,  they  will  deserve  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  whole 
world.  In  such  a  case,  let  them  never  again  speak  of  their 
intelligence  and  virtue,  their  freedom  and  independence ; 
but  sink  into  the  infamous  slavery,  for  which  their  base 
liearts  and  craven  spirits  and  stultified  intellects  fit  them. 

But  we  think  we  know  the  American  people.  We  can- 
not praise  them.  They  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
most  wof  ully  deluded  ;  they  have  disappointed  and  grieved 
the  hearts,  and  almost  destroyed  the  faith  of  the  friends  of 
popular  government ;  but  they  are  not  clean  gone  in  in- 
iquity;  they  have  not  quite  lost  their  old  spirit,  their  old 
devotion  to  justice  and  freedom.  There  is  a  spark  of 
Seventy-Six  in  their  hearts  yet;  there  is  some  of  the  old  in- 
domitable courage  left,  that  will  brave  all  but  the  fires  of 
hell  for  freedom;  and,  thank  God,  there  is  still  ground  for 
hope.  The  deep  indignation  with  which  the  [Republican 
party,  to  a  man,  has  received  this  measure,  the  terrible  defeat 
which  the  Whig  party  has  experienced  in  nearly  all  the  states 
which  have  held  elections  since  its  passage,  revive  our  hopes, 
and  show  us  that  the  people  will  yet  be  true  to  themselves; 
that  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  descendants  of  those 
who  fought  for  independence  on  Bunker's  Hill,  at  Saratoga, 
or  Yorktown.  Whiggism,  indeed,  came  into  power  and 
place ;  but  the  extra  session,  it  was  so  eager  to  call,  disclosed 
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its  character,  and  already  is  it  prostrate.  Alas  !  poor  Whig- 
gism ;  Thy  day  was  short.  It  was  written  long  ago,  the 
wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days,  and  thou  hast 
proved  the  truth  of  inspiration.  Go  to  thy  long  home.  A  few 
may  he  found  to  bear  the  pall,  and  weep  over  thy  ashes  ;  but 
the  heart  of  humanity  bounds  with  joy  at  thy  departure, 
and  wisdom  and  virtue  assume  again  their  dominion  in  the 
affairs  of  the  republic. 

We  conclude,  by  calling,  in  the  name  of  the  constitution, 
upon  the  Republican  party,  in  all  the  states,  where  it  has 
the  majority  in  the  legislature,  to  reject  the  bribe  proffered, 
to  refuse,  with  the  stern  integrity  now  demanded  of  them,  to 
become,  by  accepting  the  portion  offered  to  them,  parties  to 
the  gross  infraction  of  the  constitution,  which  every  man  of 
the  party  believes  has  been  practised.  Now  is  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  Republicans,  Ltemocrats,  the  late  administration 
party,  to  prove  the  virtue  which  they  have  always  professed. 
They  have  been  called  "spoilsmen;"  let  them  show  by 
their  conduct,  the  charge  was  a  base  slander.  Let  them  show 
now  that  reverence  for  the  constitution,  a  sense  of  justice, 
of  honor,  and  integrity,  can  outweigh  in  their  bosoms  the 
few  thousand  dollars  offered  them.  The  rejection  of  their 
respective  shares  by  the  Republican  states  will  defeat  the 
measure.  The  Whigs  dare  not  persist  in  it  against  the  pro- 
test,— the  stern,  indignant  protest, — of  a  majority  of  the 
states  in  the  Union.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  moral  effect  on 
the  whole  Union  would  be  grand  and  salutary.  A  great 
party,  standing  on  principle,  and  scorning  the  proffers  of 
wealth  to  corrupt  them,  would  be  a  sublime  spectacle, 
worthy  of  the  true  Republican  party ;  and  needed  in  these 
days  of  degeneracy,  to  revive  the  hopes  of  good  men  in  the 
purity  and  permanence  of  popular  governments.  The  party 
owe  this  to  the  constitution  ;  they  owe  it  to  their  own  con- 
sistency ;  they  owe  it  to  the  integrity  of  their  principles  ; 
they  owe  it  as  a  stern  and  indignant  rebuke  to  Whig  cor- 
ruption and  corrnptionists ;  they  owe  it  to  their  country  ; 
they  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  popular  government ;  they  owe 
it  to  Christian  morals,  and  to  oppressed  humanity,  sighing 
everywhere  for  deliverance.  Do  we  count  too  much  on 
them,  when  we  say  they  will  do  it  %  Do  we  trust  them  too 
far,  when  we  say  they  will  scorn  to  accept  the  bribe  %  Now 
is  the  crisis  with  them.  Let  them  now  take  their  stand 
boldly  and  firmly  on  principle, — stake  every  thing  on  prin- 
ciple,— and  their  triumph  is  not  only  sure,  but  they  will  re- 
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deem  their  country  and  bless  the  race.  More  we  need  not 
say.  The  Democratic  party,  the  true  Republican  party  of 
the  country,  will  not  now  be  wanting  in  what  is  due  to 
itself,  and  the  just  and  glorious  cause  it  represents. 
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[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1842] 

Government  is  not,  as  the  author  of  "Common  Sense" 
asserts,  "  at  best  a  necessary  evil."  It  has  its  origin  and  ne- 
cessity in  what  is  good,  not  merely  in  what  is  bad,  in  human 
nature.  It  rests  for  its  support  on  elements  as  pure,  as  ele- 
vated, and  as  indestructible  as  those  on  which  rests  religion 
itself.  It  will  not,  therefore,  cease  to  operate,  nor  become 
less  essential  as  an  instrument  of  social  progress  and  well- 
being,  in  proportion  as  men  advance  in  wisdom  and  virtue, 
as  is  contended  by  a  portion  of  our  modern  philanthropists. 

Man  was  made  to  live  in  society,  in  intimate  relations 
with  his  race,  and  he  can  live  nowhere  else.  It  is  only  in 
society,  and  by  its  aid,  that  he  can  grow,  and  expand,  and 
fulfil  the  end  of  his  being. 

Society  is  inconceivable  without  individuals,  but  it  lias  an 
existence,  a  destiny  distinguishable,  if  not  separable  from 
theirs.  It  acts  ever  in  relation  to  individuals,  and  through 
individuals,  but  its  action  is  not  theirs,  nor  merely  an  aggre- 
gate of  isolated  activities.  It  is  not  itself  an  aggregate,  a 
collection,  but  a  unity,  an  individuality,  living  its  own  life, 
which  extends  from  the  indefinite  past  to  the  illimitable 
future. 

Society  becomes  a  unity,  an  individual,  by  organizing 
itself  into  the  state  or  commonwealth.  So  organized,  it  is 
government,  and  its  action  is  governmental  action.  Or,  in 
other  words,  and  a  more  limited  sense,  government  is  the 
result  of  this  organization  and  the  agent  through  which  it 
operates. 

Society  organized  into  the  state  or  commonwealth,  that  is, 
as  government,  has  for  its  mission  the  maintenance  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  in  the  free  and  full  possession 
of  all  his  natural  liberty,  and  the  performance,  in  harmony 
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with  this  natural  liberty,  of  those  labors  demanded  by  the 
common  good  of  all,  which  necessarily  surpass  the  reach  of 
individual  strength,  skill,  and  enterprise. 

The  maintenance  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  full  possession  of  his  natural  liberty  is  the 
first  duty  of  government.  Till  this  be  done,  nothing  is 
gained.  But  this  is  not  all.  No  individual  is  sufficient  for 
himself,  and  however  free  individuals  may  be,  if  left  to  act 
always  as  individuals,  without  concert,  without  union,  asso- 
ciation, they  can  accomplish  little  for  themselves,  or  for  the 
race.  Savages  are  as  free,  individually,  as  can  be  wished; 
but  the  savage  state  is  the  lowest  conceivable  form  of  social 
life.  In  it  there  is  no  progress.  The  individual  is  poor 
and  solitary,  wandering  the  earth  as  an  outcast,  and  doomed 
to  subsist  on  wild  berries,  or  the  scanty  products  of  fishing 
or  the  chase,  always  precarious,  and  at  best  but  feebly  suf- 
ficing for  his  subsistence.  There  are  labors  demanded  for 
the  growth  and  well-being  of  the  individual,  which  no  sin- 
gle individual  can  perform.  These  must  be  performed  by 
association,  that  is,  by  government.  Government,  besides 
maintaining  the  natural  liberty  of  the  individual,  must  open 
the  resources  of  the  country,  construct  roads  and  bridges, 
railways  and  canals,  open  harbors,  erect  light-houses,  pro- 
tect commerce  and  navigation,  build  school-houses  and 
churches,  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  furnish  the  means  of 
universal  education,  of  the  highest  industrial,  scientific,  and 
artistic  culture  for  all  the  children  born  into  the  community. 

The  end  of  government  is  then  two-fold.  Those  who  re- 
gard its  mission  as  merely  negative,  merely  that  of  prevent- 
ing or  redressing  the  encroachments  of  one  individual  upon 
another,  restrict  quite  too  much  the  sphere  of  its  activity ; 
and  those  who  look  only  to  the  positive  labors  it  may  per- 
form for  social  progress  and  well-being,  and  urge  it  on  to 
their  performance,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  individuals, 
defeat  themselves ;  for  there  is  no  good  that  can  compensate 
the  loss  of  liberty. 

The  ends  of  government  are  determined  by  the  law  of 
eternal  and  absolute  justice,  and  are  everywhere  and  always 
the  same.  Always  and  everywhere  is  it  obligatory  on  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  to 
direct  the  activity  of  society  to  the  common  good  of  all  its 
members.  Of  this  no  government  may  ever  lose  sight.  No 
statesman  may  raise  in  regard  to  it  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency, allege  that  it  is  difficult  or  inconsistent,  and  that  it 
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may,  therefore,  be  sacrificed  to  something  more  easily  at- 
tained. 

But  the  form  of  the  government  is  a  mere  question  of 
means  to  an  end.  One  form  of  government  in  itself  is  no 
more  just  and  equitable  than  another,  and  no  more  obligatory 
upon  a  people.  That  form  is  the  best  for  a  people,  which 
in  its  practical  workings  best  realizes  the  true  end  of  gov- 
ernment. In  some  countries  this  may  be  the  monarchical 
form,  in  others,  the  aristocratic,  in  others  still,  the  demo- 
cratic, or  some  modification  of  one  or  all  of  these. 

Hitherto  all  governments  have  failed  to  realize,  in  any 
tolerable  degree,  the  two-fold  end  of  government  designated. 
The  American  governments  form  no  exception  to  this  state- 
ment. They  have  merely  demonstrated  that  the  American 
people  can  maintain  a  strong  and  stable  government  without 
kings  or  nobles;  nothing  more.  It  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated that  they  can  establish,  and  maintain  wise  and  just 
governments,  which  fulfil  their  duty  alike  to  society  and 
the  individual.  Beyond  the  recognition  of  political  rights, 
our  governments  do  nothing  more  for  individual  liberty,  or 
for  social  progress,  than  the  governments  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced European  nations  are  doing.  In  the  science  of  legis- 
lation we  are  perhaps  behind  England,  France,  and  even 
Germany ;  for  we  are  struggling  with  great  zeal  and  perse- 
verance to  fasten  upon  the  country  a  policy  which  these 
nations  are  casting  off. 

Politically  we  have  declared  all  men  to  be  equal ;  the 
rights  of  one  man  to  be  the  measure  of  those  of  another ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  we  are  nearly  as  unequal  in  our 
condition  as  are  the  people  elsewhere.  Property,  instead 
of  becoming  more  equally  diffused,  becomes  relatively  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  Poverty  keeps  pace 
with  wealth,  and  even  outruns  it.  There  is  as  gross  igno- 
rance, as  filthy  wretchedness  with  us,  though  confined  with- 
in narrower  limits,  as  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Laws  are  partial,  and  unequal  in  their  operation.  One  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  or  one  interest  is  favored  at  the  expense 
of  another;  the  administration  of  justice  is  affected  by  the 
relative  condition  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  he  with  the 
longer  purse,  or  the  most  influential  friends,  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  the  better  cause,  and  a  rich  man,  though  acknowledged 
to  be  a  murderer,  is  seldom  hanged  ;  swindlers  and  rogues  on 
a  large  scale  are  high-minded  and  honorable  men  ;  and  the 
many  are  taxed  for  the  support,  or  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
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Government  maintains  not  individual  liberty,  nor  does  it 
confine  itself  to  those  labors  which  are  for  the  common  good 
of  all.  It  is  perpetually  legislating  for  classes,  for  interests, 
and  protecting  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  Whence  the 
cause  of  this  failure?     And  what  is  the  remedy? 

One  class  of  politicians  attribute  the  failure  to  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  democracy,  to  the  almost  universal  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  the  remedy  they  would  pro- 
pose, if  they  dared,  is  the  restriction  of  this  right  to  men  of 
property  and  respectability,  or  at  least  to  those  who  have  a 
property  stake  in  the  community.  The  number  properly 
qualified,  in  any  community,  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  is  unquestionably  small.  The  voice  of  the  multitude 
is  rarely  the  voice  of  God.  But  the  few  who  are  qualified, 
are  as  likely  to  be  found  among  those  whom  these  politicians 
would  exclude  from  the  elective  franchise,  as  among  those 
to  whom  they  would  extend  it.  The  ignorant  multitude 
are  as  likely  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  line  as  on  the  other; 
and  vice  is  as  prevalent  among  the  rich  as  among  the  poor, 
and  altogether  more  dangerous.  Restrict  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  the  property  holders,  and  none  of  those  would  be 
excluded  who  are  now  influential  in  giving  to  government 
its  false  direction.  The  men  whe  cause  all  the  mischief  are 
not  the  poor,  the  men  who  live  by  daily  wages,  but  the  men 
of  property,  business  men,  bankers,  traders,  speculators,  and 
designing  politicians,  who  want  government  administered 
for  their  special  benefit.  The  restriction  of  suffrage,  so  far 
as  it  would  have  any  practical  effect,  would  throw  still  more 
power  into  the  hands  of  these,  and  enable  them  to  turn 
government  further  and  further  from  its  true  end. 

The  evils,  which  obtain,  result  from  the  attempt  of  gov- 
ernment to  build  up  certain  property  interests.  Govern- 
ment never  makes  direct  war  on  the  natural  liberty  of 
individuals ;  but  destroys  it  by  legislating  for  classes,  for 
special  interests,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  those  measures 
which  are  equal  and  for  the  common  good  of  all.  To  place 
it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  any  one  class,  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  special  interest,  is  merely  to  aggravate  the  evil, 
not  to  cure  it.  For  it  is  the  invariable  nature  of  every  class, 
of  every  interest,  to  wield,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  whole  force 
of  the  government  for  its  own  protection  and  furtherance. 
Found  your  government  on  property,  and  its  whole  force 
will  be  wielded  in  favor  of  property.  Man,  except  so  far 
as  his  rights  and  interests  are  involved  in  the  protection  of 
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property,  will  be  disregarded,  and  even  depressed.  The  evil 
complained  of  cannot,  then,  be  redressed  by  restricting  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  property  holders.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  have  already  too  much  power,  and  hence  the  evil. 

Another  class  of  politicians  propose  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  democracy.  The  govern- 
ment, they  say,  is  too  aristocratic,  and  ought  to  be  made 
more  democratic.  This,  if  it  were  said  in  England  or 
France,  would  be  very  intelligible,  but  in  this  country  it 
has  no  meaning,  or  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  that  intended. 
Democracy  here  is  triumphant ;  that  is,  if  we  mean  by  de- 
mocracy the  people,  or  the  government  of  the  people. 
Here  all  are  people,  and  all  interests  popular  interests.  The 
interests  fostered  by  government  are  no  more  aristocratic 
interests  than  those  it  neglects  or  depresses.  It  is  no  more 
aristocratic  to  spin  cotton  than  it  is  to  till  the  soil,  to  fit  out  iv 
ship  for  Canton,  than  it  is  to  saw  wood  or  black  boots.  All 
are  alike  interests  of  the  people,  and  therefore  democratic 
interests.  The  people  here  are  already  sovereign.  They 
frame  the  government  and  administer  it.  They  make  and 
execute  the  laws,  determine  and  enact  the  public  policy  of 
the  country.  What  more,  then,  in  favor  of  democracy  can 
be  asked  ? 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  democracy  can  be  polit- 
ically extended  in  this  country.  The  first  is  by  removing 
the  few  remaining  restrictions  on  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  the 
second  is  to  abolish  the  constitutional  checks  now  imposed 
on  the  action  of  the  government.  The  first  cannot  amount 
to  much.  No  man  who  watches  elections,  and  comprehends 
the  influences  which  decide  them,  can  believe  that  making 
suffrage  absolutely  universal  would  vary  at  all  their  results. 
The  second  would  be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  But  the  evil 
complained  of  does  not  arise  from  the  weakness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  restricted  to  too  few 
matters  ;  but  the  reverse  : — from  its  too  great  strength,  and 
from  its  attempting  to  do  what  government  ought  not  to  do. 
The  proposed  remedy  would  be  merely  rendering  the  people 
as  a  body  politic  an  unlimited  sovereign,  and  giving,  in 
practice,  to  the  majority  unlimited  freedom  to  pass  any  laws 
they  please.     This  would  lessen  no  evil. 

On  this  subject  of  democracy  our  politicians  fall  into  some 
mistakes.  A  portion  of  them  have  clear  and  systematic 
minds.     They  start  with  the  doctrine,  that  the  people  are 
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sovereign,  and  proceed  on  the  maxim  that  the  people  can  do 
tio  wrong.  Once  clear  the  field  for  a  free  and  full  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  government  would  always 
protect  the  liberty  of  every  citizen,  and  be  administered  for 
the  common  good  of  all ;  no  monopolies,  no  partial  or  special 
legislation,  no  fostering  of  special  interests,  would  be  toler- 
ated ;  no  laws  bearing  unequally  on  sections,  interests,  or  in- 
dividuals, would  be  enacted  ;  no  iniquitous  public  policy 
would  be  pursued  ;  but  government,  imposing  burdens  upon 
none,  would  shed  its  blessings,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  alike 
on  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  powerful 
or  without  influence.  But  unhappily  for  this  theory,  it  is 
already  in  practical  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  now  hinders  the  free  and  full  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  They  are  sovereign,  and  can  do  as  they  please. 
The  government  and  laws  that  we  now  have  are  precisely 
what  the  sovereign  people  will.  They  vote  as  they  please, 
elect  such  men  to  office  as.  they  choose  to  elect,  and  men  who 
usually  take  good  care  to  support  such  a  policy  as  they  be- 
lieve will  be  most  satisfactory  to  their  constituents.  How 
then  can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  not 
freely  and  fully  expressed  ?  or  that  if  there  could  be  a  freer 
and  fuller  expression,  it  would  vary  the  result? 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  government  is  not  ad- 
ministered for  the  good  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community; 
no  question  that  the  many  are  taxed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
enormously  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  few;  but  whose 
is  the  fault?  Bankers,  capitalists,  corporators,  stock-job- 
bers, speculators,  and  trafficking  politicians  control  the  gov- 
ernment, and  in  nearly  all  cases  shape  its  policy.  By  their 
arts  and  intrigues  they  unquestionably  succeed  in  giving  pre- 
dominance to  their  will  over  the  will  of  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  But  they  are  a  portion  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  a  portion  of  the  democracy.  They  do  not  consti- 
tute a  class  apart  from  the  democracy.  The  late  president 
of  the  late  United  States  Bank  is  as  much  one  of  the  people 
as  the  hod-carrier  who  aided  in  the  construction  of  his  mar- 
ble palace.  In  speaking  of  the  people,  the  democracy,  these 
must  be  included,  and  their  will  be  counted  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  much  as  the  will  of  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. In  estimating  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by  the 
people,  we  must  take  into  the  account  the  liability  of  the 
people  to  follow  the  advice  and  dictation  of  this  portion  of 
their  number,  and  the  interest  this  portion  has  in  misleading 
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them,  and  the  means  it  possesses  of  misleading  them.  The 
whole  people  must  be  included  in  our  estimate,  and  taken 
as  they  are,  and  for  precisely  what  they  are.  Whatever  the 
result  of  an  election  in  this  country,  it  must  always  he  taken 
to  he  as  free  and  as  full  an  expression  of  the  popular  will 
as  democracy  with  us  can  collect.  The  fact  that  this  will 
is,  after  all,  in  reality  but  the  will  of  a  small  minority,  alters 
not  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  simply  proves,  that  in  a 
country  like  ours,  under  a  purely  democratic  order,  or  under 
an  unlimited  democracy,  the  will  of  the  people  that  rules 
will  always  be  the  will  of  the  smaller  number.  It  shows, 
then,  not  that  we  should  render  our  institutions  more  demo- 
cratic, but  that  it  is  not  in  absolute  democracy  that  we  are 
to  seek  the  remedy  of  the  evil  complained  of.  The  will  of 
the  people,  which  it  is  possible  to  collect,  can  never  be  in 
advance  of  the  people  themselves.  So  lone;  as  the  people 
are  what  they  now  are,  made  up  of  the  same  materials,  with 
the  same  diversities  of  character,  condition,  and  interest,  no 
other  will  of  the  people  can  exist,  certainly  no  other  can  be 
officially  uttered,  than  that  which  now  rules  through  the 
government. 

The  democratic  theory,  now  under  consideration,  requires 
for  its  success  a  community,  in  which  all  the  citizens  have 
in  all  respects  one  and  the  same  interest,  and  are  all  sub- 
stantially equal  in  position,  wealth,  and  influence.  Whether 
such  equality  and  such  identity  of  interests  be  or  be  not  at- 
tainable, be  or  be  not  desirable,  neither  one  nor  the  otheris 
attained  here.  As  men  all  are  indeed  equal,  and  so  far 
forth  as  men,  they  all  have  the  same  interests ;  but  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community  their  conditions  are  diverse,  their 
callings  are  different,  and  their  interests  are  often  hostile 
one  to  another.  Their  interests,  so  far  forth  as  men,  are 
not,  as  democracy  demands,  the  interests  which  predomi- 
nate. These  interests  count  for  little  or  nothing  with  elec- 
tors and  legislators.  In  elections  and  legislation  the  inter- 
ests which  predominate  are  never  those  which  belong  alike 
to  all  men,  but  the  special  interests  of  classes,  sections,  or 
individuals.  Men  are  governed  at  the  polls,  and  in  the  leg- 
islative hall,  by  the  same  passions  and  interests  which  rule 
them  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  No  man,  when  he 
acts  as  an  elector,  or  as  a  legislator,  divests  himself,  or  can 
divest  himself,  of  these  passions  and  interests.  They  are 
his  life.  The  planter  votes  and  legislates  for  the  planting 
interest,  the  farmer  for  the  policy  that  will  advance  the 
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price  of  wheat,  the  manufacturer  for  that  which  will  pay 
him  a  bounty  on  his  wares,  and  the  stock-jobber,  or  specu- 
lator, for  a  paper  currency  as  best  adapted  to  his  gambling 
propensities.  Each  demands  a  policy  most  favorable  to  that 
branch  of  business  in  which  he  is  specially  interested.  The 
several  special  interests  of  the  country  go  to  the  polls,  each 
pitted  against  the  other,  and  the  stronger  triumphs,  possesses 
itself  of  the  legislature,  and  wields  the  whole  force  of  the 
government  in  its  own  favor.  This  is  inevitable  in  a  de- 
mocracy, where  there  are  diversities  of  interest.  The  stronger 
interest,  by  whatever  means  it  is  the  stronger,  whether  by 
numbers,  wealth,  position,  talent,  learning,  intrigue,  fraud, 
deception,  corruption,  always  possesses  itself  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  taxes  all  the  other  interests  of  the  community 
for  its  own  especial  benefit. 

This  fact  is  not  duly  considered  by  our  democratic  theo- 
rists. They  tell  us  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God  ;  that  what  the  people  will  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ; 
but  however  this  may  be  in  some  refined  transcendental 
sense,  in  practice  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  will  of  that 
interest  in  the  community,  which  is  able  to  command  a  ma- 
jority, and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  that  inter- 
est. Political  theories  must  be  tested  not  by  their  abstract 
beauty  and  excellence,  but  by  their  practical  operations,  the 
people  being  taken  just  as  they  are.  In  Fourth  of  July 
orations,  or  in  caucus  speech,  the  noblest  sentiments,  the 
purest  and  loftiest  enthusiasm  for  justice  and  humanity,  are 
always  received  by  the  assembled  mass  with  the  heartiest 
rounds  of  applause.  Appeals  to  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy will  always  make  you  most  effective  as  an  orator,  or 
as  a  writer;  but  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  when  carried 
to  the  polls  or  into  the  legislative  hall,  are  identified  by 
each  man  with  the  special  protection  by  government  of  his 
peculiar  interest.  Patriotism  and  philanthropy  with  the 
planter  are  in  his  cotton-bags,  with  the  farmer  in  his  wheat- 
field,  with  the  manufacturer  in  his  spindle  and  loom,  with 
the  banker  in  his  notes,  with  the  merchant  in  his  ship  or 
counting-room.  What  most  benefits  me,  is  most  patriotic 
and  for  humanity.  No  government  will  work  well,  that  does 
not  recognize  this  fact,  and  which  is  not  shaped  to  meet  it, 
and  counteract  its  mischievous  tendency. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  fulsome  flattery  of  the  peo- 
ple, too  much  nonsense  uttered  about  independent  voters. 
One-fourth  of  your  independent  voters  will  not  take  the 
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trouble  to  go  to  the  polls,  unless  called  out  by  more  zealous 
partisans  ;  and  the  party  which  can  make  the  most  noise,  and 
has  the  most  money  to  spend  for  electioneering  purposes, 
will  always  be  able  to  call  out  the  larger  portion  of  them, 
and  usually  enough  to  decide  a  closely  contested  election 
in  its  own  favor.  Nearly  as  many  more  make  it  a  rule  to 
vote  always  with  the  stronger  party,  and  always  do  vote 
with  that  party  which  they  believe  has  the  greater  likeli- 
hood of  succeeding.  Of  the  remainder,  not  one  in  ten  has 
any  clear  conception  of  the  questions  at  issue,  or  any  toler- 
able judgment  of  what  will  be  the  practical  operation  of  one 
policy  or  another. 

AVith  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  seems  idle  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  in  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  democratic  principle.  The  form  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  already  as  democratic  as  need  be ;  and  were  it 
made  more  so,  it  could  only  aggravate  the  disease,  so  long 
as  there  is  in  the  community  the  present  inequality  of  con- 
ditions, or  the  present  diversity  of  interests.  This  remark 
will  of  course  be  offensive  to  our  demagogues  and  trading 
politicians,  whose  stock  in  trade  consists  mainly  in  their 
ability  to  scream  democracy,  democracy,  in  our  ears  from 
morning  to  night,  and  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  It 
will  deprive  them  of  many  of  their  present  facilities,  should 
it  gain  credit  with  the  people,  and  render  it  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  this  ability  to  scream  democracy  does  in 
reality  of  itself  qualify  a  man  for  any  and  every  office  from 
path-master  to  president  of  the  United  States.  But  as  this 
is  a  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  public  good,  perhaps  these 
pure  patriots  will  consent  to  make  it. 

In  these  remarks  nothing  is  said  against  democracy,  when 
interpreted  to  mean,  as  man}7  of  our  friends  interpret  it,  a 
government  which  is  so  constituted  and  administered,  as  to 
maintain  the  natural  liberty  of  the  individual  and  to  perform 
those  social  labors,  surpassing  the  reach  of  the  individual, 
demanded  by  the  common  good  of  all.  But  when  democracy 
is  so  interpreted,  the  end  of  government  is  confounded  with 
its  form, — an  error  into  which  we  ourselves,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  have  on  some  occasions  fallen.  That  what  is  thus  de- 
clared to  be  democracy,  is  the  end  that  government  should 
aim  to  realize,  that  which  it  should  be  so  constituted  and 
administered  as  to  realize,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  the 
purely  democratic  form  of  government,  that  is,  a  form  of 
government  which  recognizes  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
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the  people,  and  leaves  the  ruling  majority  the  unlimited 
freedom  to  do  whatever  it  pleases,  will  not  secure  this  end, 
as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  considerations  already  al- 
leged. Democracy,  when  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  end 
to  be  gained,  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ;  it  is  defective 
only  as  a  means.  It  cannot  as  a  form  of  government  se- 
cure the  end  proposed,  because  there  are  in  the  country  a 
diversity  of  conflicting  interests,  and  the  government  must 
always  take  the  direction  of  the  stronger  interest ;  which 
with  us  has  been  heretofore,  if  not  now,  what  may  with 
sufficient  accuracy  be  termed  the  interest  of  business  capi- 
tal. The  government,  following  the  direction  of  this  in- 
terest, can  be  for  the  common  good  only  on  condition  that 
the  interest  of  all  classes,  sections,  and  individuals  is  identi- 
cal with  the  interests  of  the  small  minority  engaged  in 
business. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  interest  which  triumphs,  and  ob- 
tains for  itself  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  is  not 
in  reality  promoted  thereby.  The  specially  protected  in- 
terests, in  the  long  run,  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  very 
protection  they  receive.  This  is  now  admitted  by  the  more 
enlightened  statesmen  both  at  home  and  abroad.  All  in- 
terests prosper  best  under  that  government  which  proceeds 
on  the  maxim,  "justice  to  all,  favors  to  none."  In  politi- 
cal economy,  as  well  as  individual,  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  common  justice  breeds  confusion,  hostility, 
and  brings  with  it  a  day  of  terrible  retribution.  The  laws 
of  God,  whether  for  individuals,  or  for  societies,  are  equal 
and  just,  opposed  to  all  favoritism,  to  all  special  privileges, 
and  in  neither  case  are  they  ever  transgressed  with  im- 
punity. But  all  interests  are  short-sighted.  The  dram  of 
protection  exhilarates  to-day,  and  they  think  not  that  it  will 
debilitate  to-morrow,  and  finally,  if  persisted  in,  destroy  the 
system. 

The  evils  of  government  all  proceed  from  its  attempts  to 
protector  further  special  interests;  that  is,  from  not  con- 
fining itself  to  those  matters,  or  to  such  lines  of  policy  as 
necessarily  affect  all  interests  and  all  individuals  alike.  The 
interests  of  a  community  are  two-fold,  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  its  members,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
classes,  or  to  individuals.  The  first  only  are  proper  objects 
of  government.  True  statesmanship  consists  in  so  consti- 
tuting the  government,  that  it  can  never,  in  its  practical  op- 
erations, obtain  any  power  to  act  on  any  matters  but  these. 
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Government  should  be  so  constituted,  as  to  operate  for  man, 
not  for  his  accidents.     It  should  legislate  not  for  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  planter,  ^pecu- 
lator, the  banker,  the  laborer,  but  for  the  man      The  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  is,  how  to  constitute  and  administer  the 
government  so  as  to  recognize  always,  and  in  all  its  practi- 
cal bearings,  the  supremacy  of  the  man. 
'   Aristocracy  with  us  is   not  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
because  the  aristocracy,   whatever  its  basis,  birth,  wealth, 
learning,  or    military  service,  will    always    administer  the 
government  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  aristocratic  class 
Monarchy  will  not  answer,  because  there  every  thing  must 
bend  to  the  glory  of  the  monarch.     Democracy  will  not  an- 
swer, because  it 'concentrates  all  power  m  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  majority  for  the  time,  and  that  majority  will  always 
consist,  as  has  been  shown,  of  the  stronger  interest  m  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  of  the  interest  that  should  be  checked 
rather  than  suffered  to  rule.     The  common  vice  of  all  these 
systems    as  of  all  conceivable  absolute  governments,  is  m 
their   centralism.     All  power  is  centered   in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  interest,  class,  or  individual  oppressed  or  neg- 
lected, has  no  effectual  veto  on  its  tyrannical  acts. 

The  great  and  difficult  problem  for  the  statesman,  but  at 
the  same  time  his  first  and  indispensable  duty,  is  to  provide 
a  veto  on  power.     ^To  government  can  operate  well,  where 
there  is  no  power  in  the  community  to  arrest  it,  peaceably 
and  effectually,  whenever  it  runs  athwart  the  interests  or 
the  rights  of  the  people  at  large,  or  of  any  portion  of  them. 
The  prosperity  of  Borne  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the 
tribunitial   power,  which   was  a  veto  on   the  government : 
and  it  continued  till  both  the  government  and   veto  power 
were    absorbed    in    the    emperor.      Then    centralism    tri- 
umphed.    All  power  was  in  the  same  hands   m  one  and  the 
same  body,  and  Rome  declined  and  fell.      The  merits  of  the 
old  feudal  system,  now  so  universally  repudiated,  consisted 
in  the  veto  the  great  vassals  had  on  the  crown,  and  on  each 
other      England  is  indebted,  for  the  stability  and  beneficial 
influence    of  her  government,  to   the  imperfect  veto  her 
house  of  commons  has,  in  granting  or  withholding  supplies 
In  Poland  the  veto  power  was  carried  too  far,  and  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  republic.     But  always    in  order  to   secure 
o-ood  government,  must  there  be  somewhere  in  the  state  tin- 
positive   power   called   the  government,    and   a  negative 
power,  naturally  and  peaceably  arresting  the  action  of  the 
government,  whenever  it  attempts  to  play  the  tyrant. 
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These  two  powers  must  be  lodged  in  different  hands.  For 
the  veto  power  is  nothing,  if  vested  in  the  government  it- 
self. It  would  then  be  only  the  government  vetoing  its 
own  acts.  It  must  be  separated  from  the  positive  power, 
and  placed  in  other  hands,  as -was  the  case  at  Rome.  The 
patrician  order  governed,  but  the  plebeians,  through  their 
tribunes,  could  veto  its  acts.  The  patricians,  therefore, 
while  they  constituted  the  governing  power  of  the  state, 
could  enact  no  laws,  pursue  no  line  of  public  policy,  which 
would  not  be  so  far  acceptable  to  the  plebeians  as  to  escape 
the  tribunitial  veto.  But  if  this  veto  power  had  been 
lodged  in  some  branch  of  the  senate  itself,  or  in  a  portion 
of  the  ruling  order,  it  would  have  been  no  veto  at  all ;  be- 
cause the  interest  that  must  exercise  it,  if  exercised  at  _a.ll, 
would  have  been  the  very  interest  against  which  it  must  be 
exercised. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  as  an  axiom  in  political  science, 
that  in  order  to  secure  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, there  must  be  a  division  of  powers  into  positive 
and  negative,  and  the  negative  power  must  be  placed  in  such 
hands,  as  will  have  a  direct  interest  in  interposing  it  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  positive,  or  governing  power. 

Till  quite  recently  nearly  all  American  statesmen  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  veto  power.  They  have  not, 
however,  always  perceived  the  necessity  of  placing  it  in  a 
distinct  organization.  They  have  sought  to  obtain  it  by 
various  artificial  divisions  in  the  positive  power  itself,  and 
have  trusted  to  the  ruling  interest  to  veto  its  own  acts, — at 
least  to  some  considerable  extent,  and  wholly  where  circum- 
stances were  not  against  them.  The  necessity  of  a  limita- 
tion on  the  exercise  of  power  has  been  felt  by  all ;  but.  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  federal  government,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  clear  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
limitations  demanded,  nor  of  the  effectual  means  of  consti- 
tuting it.  The  methods  they  have  for  the  most  part  relied 
on,  are  frequency  of  elections,  the  division  of  the  legislative 
branch  into  two  houses,  the  executive  veto,  and  written  con- 
stitutions. Frequency  of  elections  is  well,  as  far  it  goes, 
but  is  by  no  means  an  effectual  veto.  For  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  veto  is  needed,  when  it  must  not  be  exercised  against 
the  majority  of  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  against  a 
majority  of  their  representatives  in  the  legislature.  The 
new  elections  will  then  almost  always  return  men  pledged 
to  the  obnoxious  policy,  and  the  acts  of  the  new  house  will 
need  vetoing  as  much  as  those  of  the  old. 
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The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  houses  answers  a 
good  purpose,  when,  as  in  England,  they  are  differently  con- 
stituted, and  really  represent  different  interests,  but  in  this 
country,  for  £he  most  part,  the  two  houses  represent  the 
same  interest,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  fact 
that  one  is  more  numerous  than  the  other,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  the  instances  of  disagreement  between  the 
senate  and  the  house  are  few,  and  comparatively  trifling. 
Both,  houses  are  usually  of  the  same  political  complexion. 
Nevertheless,  this  division,  when  the  members  of  one  house 
are  chosen  for  a  longer  term  of  service  than  those  of  the 
other,  or  when  the  local  interests  of  the  state  are  such,  that 
by  making  the  members  of  one  house  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  other,  one  may  he  made  to  represent  different 
interests  from  those  represented  by  the  other,  answers  a  good 
purpose,  and  to  some  extent  secures  the  veto  power  de- 
manded. 

The  executive  veto  is  inefficient,  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
rarely  be  exercised.  The  executive  is  in  all  cases  chosen 
by  the  people  at  large,  or  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  In  most  cases  his  term  of  office  is  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same,  with  that  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  he  must  therefore  agree  with  the  ruling 
majority  in  his  politics ;  and  will  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sent the  same  interests.  In  general,  then,  the  chances  are 
much  greater  that  he  will  approve  an  improper  exercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  majority  than  that  he  will 
veto  it.  In  a  few  instances,  the  presidential  veto  has  been 
exercised  against  the  wishes  of  the  political  friends  of  the 
president,  but  never  when  there  was  not  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  majority  of  the  people  would  sustain   it. 

Written  constitutions  are  indispensable  in  this  country ; 
but  mere  written  constitutions  impose  only  a  slight  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  the  ruling  majority.  If  there  be  not 
a  veto  power  behind  them,  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth,  able  and  interested  in  sustaining  them,  they 
will  be  violated  with  impunity  whenever  the  ruling  majority 
iind  them  in  their  way.  In  the  estimation  of  those  who 
have  the  power,  that  is  always  constitutional  which  they 
believe  to  be  conducive  to  their  own  especial  interests.  The 
minority  may  protest,  adduce  the  very  letter  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  what  avails  it?  Power  cares  not  for  a  few  slopes, 
curves,  and  angles,  drawn  on  parchment.  It  cares  not  on 
what  rights  or  interests  it  tramples.     It  goes  straight  to  its 
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object,  from  which  nothing  can  avert  it,  but  an  antagonistic 
power,  which  effectually  resists  it.  Experience  abundantly 
proves  this.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  a  United  States  bank,  and  yet  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  congress  from  the  origin  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment not  ready  to  charter  one  ;  the  constitution  authorizes 
no  tariff  for  protection,  as  the  advocates  of  the  protective 
policy  admit,  by  the  fact  that  they  never  dare  bring  in  a 
bill  for  protection  that  declares  on  its  title  its  purpose,  and 
yet  the  protective  policy  has  been  able  to  command  large 
majorities  in  congress  and  among  the  people.  No  law  can 
be  more  right  in  face  and  eyes  of  the  constitution  than  that 
of  the  extra  session  of  congress  last  summer,  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  and  yet 
it  found  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  congress  in  its  favor, 
and  received  the  executive  sanction.  These  and  numerous 
other  instances  show  that  written  constitutions  are  as  mere 
waste  paper  when  in  the  way  of  ruling  majorities. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  regard  to  constitutions,  somewhat 
prevalent,  fraught  with  much  mischief.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  frame  a  constitution,  and 
therefore  to  secure  the  wise  and  just  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. Let  the  people  assemble  by  their  delegates  in 
convention,  debate  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  draw 
up  an  instrument,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  people  in 
their  primary  assemblies,  shall  be  a  constitution,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  All  this  is  well  enough.  But  what 
makes  this  instrument  a  constitution,  a  fundamental  law  '. 
Does  the  convention  merely  draw  up  an  instrument?  or 
does  it  give  a  constitution  to  the  body  politic  ?  The  com- 
mon opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  merely  draws  up  an  instru- 
ment with  a  certain  number  of  articles  and  sections,  and  de- 
clares that  that  shall  be  the  law,  according  to  which  the 
government  shall  be  administered  or  power  exercised.  But 
where  is  the  guaranty  that  power  will  be  so  exercised,  that 
the  sovereign  authority  will  not  transgress  its  provisions  ? 
The  common  reply  will  be,  that  the  people  who  make  the 
constitution  will  see  that  it  be  not  violated.  This  is  the 
mistake. 

Constitutions  are  intended  to  be  a  restriction  on  power, 
and  are  needed  because  power  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to 
exceed  wholesome  limits.  But,  with  us,  power  is  the 
people.  The  people  here  are  the  sovereign  authority.  Con- 
stitutions are  needed,  then,  to  be  a  check  on  the  people,  a 
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limit  to  their  power,  in  order  to  save  us  from  the  calamities 
of  absolute  government.  To  forma  constitution  and  entrust 
its  preservation  to  the  people  is,  then,  a  manifest  absurdity; 
for  then  the  very  power  is  relied  on  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tion from  violation,  which  the  constitution  is  created  to 
restrict,  and  from  which  alone  the  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  like  locking  up  the  culprit 
in  prison,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  keys.  To  say  thai 
the  people  will  voluntarily,  of  their  own  accord,  sustain  a 
constitution  that  restricts  their  sovereign  power,  is  only  say- 
ing that  they  will  voluntarily,  of  their  own  accord,  forbear 
to  exercise  that  portion  of  their  power  so  restricted.  What, 
then,  is  the  use  of  the  constitution  ?  It  affords  no  additional 
security  ;  but  leaves  us  right  where  we  should  be,  in  case 
we  had  no  constitution  at  all.  We  have  with  the  constitu- 
tion nothing  but  the  discretion  or  pleasure  of  the  sovereign 
on  which  to  rely,  and  we  should  have  that  without  the  con- 
stitution. In  this  view  of  the  case,  constitutions  arc  a  great 
absurdity. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misinterpreted.  Nothing  is  in- 
tended against  constitutional  governments  ;  but  the  reverse. 
Constitutional  governments  are  the  only  governments  which 
really  secure  the  freedom  of  the  subject  or  citizen.  But. 
then,  they  must  ife  constitutional  governments.  The  consti- 
tution must  be  something  more  than  the  roll  of  parchment, 
with  its  slopes,  angles,  and  curves.  To  make  the  constitu- 
tion is  not  to  draw  up  the  written  instrument,  but  to  organ- 
ize the  body  politic,  to  constitute  its  several  powers  ;  and  if 
we  really  intend  it  to  be  a  constitution,  so  to  organize  the 
state  as  to  have  always  a  negative  power  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  positive  power,  whenever  it  is  disposed  to  exceed 
the  bounds  prescribed  to  it.  The  constitution,  then,  must 
virtually  consist  in  the  manner  in  which  the  different  inter- 
ests, classes,  sections,  or  natural  divisions  of  the  community 
are  organized  in  relation  to  the  government.  The  great 
point  to  be  kept  always  steadily  in  view,  is  the  constitution 
of  the  veto  power.  The  positive  power  can  always  take 
care  of  itself.  There  is  rarely  any  danger  that  it  will  not 
be  able  to  do  all  the  good  that  the  community  requires. 
The  danger  is  that  it  will  absorb  too  much  into  itself,  and 
become  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  Almost  the  sole  art  in 
constituting  the  government  consists  in  devising  an  effective 
veto,  one  that  shall  operate  naturally,  peaceably,  when,  and 
only  when,  it  is  required. 
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The  constitution  of  the  veto  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
problem,  nor  will  it  admit  of  an  arbitrary  solution.  It  must 
have  its  reason  and  origin  in  the  previous  divisions,  habits, 
conditions,  or  institutions  of  the  country.  In  some  countries 
it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  constitute  a  veto 
power;  in  others  it  already  exists,  if  statesmen  but  knew 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  one  sense  it  is  always  the 
people  that  possesses  and  exercises  the  veto ;  but  not  the 
people  as  a  whole,  constituting  one  simple  body,  but  the 
people  taken  in  parts.  The  whole  people,  through  the 
majority,  are  the  positive  power,  the  governing  power  ;  the 
negative  power  must  be  sought  in  the  parts,  and  secured  by 
so  constituting  or  organizing  the  parts,  that  each  part,  when 
an  oppressive  measure  is  attempted,  may  have  an  effectual 
veto  on  the  action  of  the  majority,  or  positive  power.  But 
where  these  parts  do  not  already  exist,  or  where  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country,  or  its  natural  or  geographical  character, 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the  pursuits  of  the  people,  do 
not  permit  the  organization  of  the  community  into  distinct 
parts,  the  constitution  of  a  veto  power  is  nearly  or  quite 
impossible ;  and  such  countries  seem  doomed  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  eternal  despotism.  Liberty  is  not  for  them,  except 
as  it  comes  from  abroad  and  through  conquest.  Conquest 
by  foreign  powers  may  introduce  upon  the  soil  a  new  race, 
which  by  virtue  of  its  previous  habits,  institutions,  divisions, 
coexisting  with  those  of  the  conquered  race,  shall  furnish 
them  the  necessary  elements,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
eventual  establishment  of  an  effectual  veto  power,  and  thus 
save  them  from  despotism,  and  bring  them  into  the  family 
of  the  free.  This  is  the  process  by  which  western  Europe 
was  redeemed  from  the  despotism  into  which  imperial  Rome 
had  degenerated.  Modern  Europe  owes  its  freedom,  saving 
the  moral  influence  of  the  church,  to  the  conquests  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  England  owes  hers  to  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  barbarians,  by  their  military  divisions  and 
possession  of  the  land,  furnished  the  feudal  lords ;  the  con- 
quered population,  by  being  forced  into  industrial  pursuits, 
gradually  emerged  into  communes,  commons,  and  third- 
estate.  The  superiority  of  the  English  commons  over  the 
corresponding  class  in  continental  Europe  is  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  their  ranks  were  recruited  by  the  old  Saxon 
nobility  and  gentry,  dispossessed  of  their  former  rank  and 
estates"  by  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  In  western 
Europe  and  in  England,  conquest  supplied  the  elements  out 
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of  which  free  government  could  be  ultimately  constructed, 
by  instituting  such  divisions  as  could  be  made  available  in 
time  for  the  constitution  of  a  veto  on  the  sovereign  power. 

In  this  country  we  have  been  favored  by  Providence. 
Here  the  constitution  of  the  veto  power  is  more  natural  and 
easy  than  anywhere  else;  and  our  statesmen  have  not 
entirely  overlooked  it,  though  they  have  not  made  as  much 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  them,  as  they  might,  or  should 
have  done.  Two  parties  existed  at  the  origin  of  our  govern- 
ment, both  honest  no  doubt,  but  each  tending  to  push  the 
other  to  extremes,  and  both  conspiring  to  give  the  govern- 
ment a  false  direction.  Both  really  desired  to  obtain  a  veto 
power,  but  neither  understood  precisely  how  it  should  be 
constituted  ;  neither  in  fact  took  the  right  course  to  obtain 
it.  The  jealousy  was  rather  of  the  power  of  classes  than  of 
the  power  of  the  sovereign.  One  party  wished  to  place  a 
veto  on  the  power  of  what  it  called  the  mob  ;  the  other,  on 
the  power  of  what  it  termed  the  aristocracy.  The  first 
sought  its  end  by  laboring  to  lodge  the  sovereign  power 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  well-born,  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  holders  of  property.  This  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  an  effectual  veto  on  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,  but 
none  on  the  power  of  the  government.  The  positive  power 
of  the  state  would  still  have  been  unlimited,  and  in  hands, 
too,  even  more  liable  to  abuse  it,  than  would  have  been  the 
poorer  classes  it  was  proposed  to  exclude.  The  government, 
if  unlimited,  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  simple-men,  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  ;  and  the  democracy,  to  use 
the  term  in  its  old  sense,  may  be  more  safely  trusted  than 
the  aristocracy. 

The  other  party  sought  to  place  a  check  upon  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  gentlemen,  and  men  of  property,  by  rendering 
suffrage  universal.  They  were  right,  as  far  as  they  went. 
But  their  system  could  not  be  effectual ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  imposed  no  check  on  the  sovereign  power  itself, 
which  was  the  main  point ;  and  none  in  fact  on  the  aristoc- 
racy, because  the  gentlemen,  the  men  of  birth,  education, 
manners,  and  property,  could  always  be  the  most  influential, 
and  thus  control  the  elections  and  the  government.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  second  policy  has  furthered  the  aims  of 
the  first ;  and  the  old  party  which  called  "  democracy  an 
illuminated  hell,"  finds  now  that  it  is  through  democracy  it 
can  most  effectually  secure  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy. 
Hence  it  claims  to  be  the  democratic  party  of  the  country. 
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The  struggle  between  these  two  parties  has  engrossed 
almost  wholly  the  attention  of  our  statesmen,  and  prevented 
them  from  considering,  so  expressly  as  they  should  have 
done,  the  all-essential  point  of  constituting  the  veto  power, 
where  it  would  amount  to  something.  The  government, 
whether  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  or  the  simple- 
men,  will  be  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  if  the  oppressed 
party  have  no  effectual  means  of  resistance  except  that  of 
rebellion,  which  would  end,  even  if  successful,  as  it  does  in 
the  Asiatic  nations,  only  in  displacing  one  tyranny,  and  sub- 
stituting another  equally  bad.  Nevertheless,  the  veto  has 
not  been  altogether  overlooked.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
federal  government  we  have  it  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  can 
be  desired.  Providence  prepared  the  way  for  it,  by  so  order- 
ing it  that  the  country  should  be  settled  by  distinct  colonies, 
independent  one  of  another,  which  at  the  revolution  could 
become  free  and  independent  states.  By  the  union  of  those 
states  into  a  single  body  politic,  for  certain  specific  purposes, 
we  obtain  the  two  powers  needed.  The  American  people, 
acting  through  the  federal  government,  as  one  people,  con- 
stitute the  positive  or  governing  power;  the  states,  each  in 
its  separate,  independent  capacity,  constitute  the  negative  or 
veto  power.  The  positive  power  is  that  of  the  majority. 
The  majority  of  the  American  people  govern  through  con- 
gress. This  is  right.  This  is  the  only  possible  rule  that 
can  be  adopted  ;  and  the  maxim  so  common  among  our  poli- 
ticians, the  majority  must  govern,  is  accepted/  But  the 
majority,  according  to  the  constitution,  is  not  absolute.  It 
has  a  right  to  govern  only  within  certain  linits.  Whenever 
it  transcends,  in  its  acts,  those  limits,  its  acts  are  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 
When  it  so  transcends,  there  is,  by  means  of  state  organiza- 
tion, a  veto  power  to  arrest  it.  By  this  the  constitution  of 
the  Union  is  rendered  a  real  constitution — a  constitution  of 
the  people,  and  not  a  mere  roll  of  parchment.  There  is  a 
power  behind  the  written  constitution,  different  from  the 
authorities  created  under  it,  capable  of  compelling  its 
observance.  A  state  is  to  the  Union  what  the  tribune  was 
to  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Union  enacts  a  law  which 
transcends  the  constitution,  and  every  law  does  transcend 
the  constitution,  that  bears  unequally  on  the  different  states, 
the  state  can  interpose  its  veto  and  arrest  its  action.  The 
veto  sought  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  that  is  to  say, 
the  veto  of  the  individual  citizen,  is  too  feeble  to  amount  to 
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any  tiling  ;  but  the  veto  of  a  state  will  always  be  as  effectual 
as  was  that  of  a  Roman  tribune. 

This  veto  power  is  no  artificial  creation,  but  is  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  American  society.     No  objection  can 
be  brought  against  its  exercise.     It  can  never  be  exercised 
except  against  an  unjust  and  unconstitutional  law.     A  state 
will  interpose  its  veto  only  against  such  a  law  as  bears  with 
peculiar  hardship  upon  itself,  which   oppresses   it  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  states.     No  state 
will  complain  of  a  law  from  which  it  does  not  suffer,  or  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  a  law  from  which  it  suffers  no  more  than 
its  sister  states.     A  law  affecting    all  the  states  alike,  and 
so  burdensome  as  to  demand  the  interposition  of  the  state 
veto,  would  be  so  odious  to  them  all,  that  its  repeal,  with- 
out a  resort  to  the   veto  power,  could   be   easily  effected. 
The  laws  of  human  action  forbid  us  to  fear  an  interposition 
of  the  veto   without  just  cause.     The   Roman  tribunes,  it 
does  not  appear,  even   interposed  their   veto  except  when 
the  senate  proposed  a  law  which  threatened  to  be  peculiarly 
oppressive  to  the  plebeians  ;  and  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons has  never  interposed  its  veto,  that  is,  withheld  the 
supplies,  except  in  the  last  resort,  as  the  only  means  left  of 
forcing  the  government  to  a  redress  of  grievances,  or  the 
abandonment  of  an  oppressive  policy.     It  may  be  assumed 
as  an  axiom,  that  a  state  will  never  interpose  its  veto,  except 
when  the  acts  of  the  general  government  are  peculiarly  op- 
pressive to  its  citizens,  ruining  their  interests,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  those  of  other  states.     Now,  all  such,  acts  are, 
from    their    very    nature,    unconstitutional.       The    federal 
government  has  no  right  to  impose,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  heavier  burdens  on  one    state  than  on    another.       Its 
taxes  must  be  laid  equally  upon  all,  according  to  a  uniform 
census;  and  its  measures,  to  be  constitutional,  must  be  for 
the  uniform  benefit  of  all  the  states.     The  measures  then 
which  a  state  would  veto,  would  be  always  unconstitutional 
measures,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 
The  veto  would  then  always  be  interposed  to  save  the  con- 
stitution, never  to  destroy  it. 

The  state  veto  will  always  be  effectual.  One  of*  three 
things  must  inevitably  follow  its  interposition.  The  gov- 
ernment must  reduce  the  vetoing  state  by  force  ;  obtain 
a  new  grant  of  power ;  or  yield  to  a  compromise.  The 
first  is  out  of  the  question.  There  will  always  be  one  or 
more  states  to  sympathize  with  the  vetoing  state,  that  will 
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not  consent  to  the  employment  of  force  against  it ;  and  in- 
dividual volunteers  from  all  the  states,  from  various  motives, 
will  always  rush  to  its  support;  so  that  no  trifling  force 
will  be  requisite  to  subdue  it.  The  states  in  favor  of  the 
policy  vetoed,  strongly  desirous  as  they  may  be  of  carrying- 
it  into  effect,  will  pause  before  resolving  to  do  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  protracted  and  bloody  civil  war,  and  will  rather 
choose  to  abandon  the  policy,  than  sustain  it  at  such  cost. 
The  second  alternative  will  rarely,  if  ever,  occur.  A  glance 
at  the  geographical  character  of  the  country  will  show  us 
that  a  policy  bearing  so  hard  on  any  one  state  as  to  induce 
it  to  resort  to  its  veto,  will  always  be  opposed  by  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  states  ;  a  power  to  carry  the  measure  into 
effect  can  never  be  obtained,  if  one-fourth  of  the  states 
join  the  vetoing  state.  Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  last 
alternative.  The  government  must  yield  to  a  compromise 
of  the  difficulty  ;  and  consent  to  abandon,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  the  obnoxious  policy.  The  state  veto  will,  then,  always 
be  an  effectual,  peaceable,  and  orderly  remedy.  The  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence,  and  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  inter- 
posed when  occasion  demands,  will  operate  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  it  so  uni- 
formly within  constitutional  limits,  that  a  resort  to  the 
veto  will  rarely,  if  ever,  become  necessary. 

This  veto  power,  which  Providence,  and  not  man,  seems 
to  have  constituted  for  us,  has  in  most  cases  been  overlooked, 
or  undervalued  by  our  statesmen.  This  is  bad.  For  though 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  constitute  an  effectual  veto  power, 
where  it  does  not  exist,  it  is  an  easy  thing,  through  a  false 
political  theory,  to  abolish  it,  when  provided.  The  veto 
power  has  not  done  us  all  the  service  it  might,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  centralizing  doctrines  which  have  prevailed ; 
and  because  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  has  been  turned 
in  other  directions.  Let  the  true  theory  of  our  constitution 
once  be  brought  out,  and  understood  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  and  the  veto  power  will  be  saved,  and  be 
found  capable  at  all  times  of  saving  the  constitution.  With 
this  power  fairly  recognized  as  an  integral  element  in  the 
constitution  of  American  society,  the  American  government 
must  appear  to  all  competent  judges,  as  a  miracle  of  wisdom, 
and  adapted  to  any  conceivable  extent  of  territory,  and  fitted 
to  endure  for  ever.  It  combines  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
Roman  and  English  governments  ;  nay,  of  all  preceding 
governments,  without  any  of  their  defects.     It  is  the  most 
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wonderful  creation  of  political  science  the  world  has  ever 
beheld ;  the  resume,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of  all  the  past 
political  labors  of  the  race,  the  latest  and  noblest  birth  of 
time.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  it,  but  to  be  comprehended, 
accepted,  and  administered  in  its  true  spirit. 

In  regard  to  our  state  governments,  we  have  been  less 
successful  in  constituting  the  veto  power  ;  and  what  is  worst 
of  all,  we  have  made  no  progress  in  obtaining  it.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  has  prevailed  the  centralism  of  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  that  is,  of  such  an  aristocracy  as  the  country  has  been 
able  to  produce  or  import,  not  very  respectable,  and  hardly 
deserving  to  be  called  an  aristocracy  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  had  the  centralism  of  democracy.  The  tendency 
has  been,  however,  steadily  in  favor  of  the  democratic  cen- 
tralism, which  is  the  better  tendency  of  the  two.  Every 
new  revision  of  the  constitutions  has  tended  to  bring  our 
governments  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  character  of  pure 
democracies.  This  has  been  effected  by  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes,  but  more  especially  from  the 
disposition  of  demagogues  and  political  aspirants  to  court 
the  multitude ;  and  from  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that 
the  party,  formerly  in  favor  of  giving  the  government  an 
aristocratic  cast,  have  discovered  that  they  can  obtain  all 
by  means  of  democracy,  they  hoped  from  aristocracy,  and 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  being  opposed  to  the  democ- 
racy. This  party,  made  up  at  present,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  money-changers,  who  now,  as  of  old,  turn  God's  temple 
into  a  den  of  thieves,  are  so  pleased  with  democracy,  and 
find  that  they  can  so  easily  secure  the  preponderating  in- 
fluences in  elections  and  in  the  legislative  hail,  that  they  have 
no  wish  to  return  to  the  high-toned  doctrines  of  the  old 
Federal  party  ;  but  would  resist  such  a  return  with  as  much 
firmness  as  any  portion  of  our  countrymen.  Both  parties, 
under  this  point  of  view,  have  come  on  to  the  same  ground  ; 
and  are  vieing  with  each  other,  which  shall  be  the  most 
democratic.  Both  parties  combine  their  influence  to  estab- 
lish democratic  centralism ;  that  is,  to  render  the  govern- 
ment an  unlimited  democracy ;  the  one  party,  because  it 
knows  it  can  always  use  the  democracy  in  furtherance  of 
the  views  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  the  other,  because  it  hopes 
to  secure  thereby  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  poorer 
and  more  numerous  classes.  Between  them  both  it  will  go 
hard,  but  centralism,  which  is  but  another  name  for  abso- 
lutism, shall  triumph,  and  freedom  and  good  government 
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be  indefinitely  postponed.  This  is  now  the  predominating 
tendency,  which  every  statesman,  every  patriot,  and  every 
philanthropist  must  struggle  to  arrest,  before  it  shall  be  too 
late. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  veto  power,  within  the  states 
themselves,  even  if  these  dangerous  centralizing  doctrines  of 
our  politicians  were  abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  all 
turned  towards  it,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  and  all  but 
impossible.  In  the  Union,  it  is,  as  has  been  seen,  compar- 
atively easy.  The  Union  spreads  over  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, with  many  varieties  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions, 
which  create  distinct,  sectional  interests,  embracing  entire 
states,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  organized,  each  into  a 
veto  power  on  the  other.  This  indicates  the  importance 
of  an  extended  territory;  and  shows  us  that  our  federal  sys- 
tem must  work  the  better  in  proportion  as  the  field  of  its 
operations  becomes  extended  and  varied.  Were  it  to  extend 
over  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  as  it  one  day 
must,  if  continued,  it  would  be  altogether  more  beneficial  in 
its  operations,  and  stronger  and  more  likely  to  be  permanent 
than  now.  These  sectional  interests,  from  the  mutual  hos- 
tility of  which,  so  much  evil  is  apprehended  by  narrow- 
minded  and  short-sighted  politicians,  are  the  very  life  and 
support  of  the  system.  If  the  Union  were  not  extensive 
and  varied  enough  to  create  them,  the  horizontal  division  of 
parties  would  universally  obtain,  by  which  the  whole  power 
of  the  government,  with  no  effective  veto,  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  who  would  invariably 
make  it  an  instrument  for  oppressing  yet  more  the  poorer 
and  more  numerous  classes.  Of  all  possible  divisions  of 
parties,  this  horizontal  division  is  the  worst,  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  the  one  against  which  we  should  labor  the  most 
strenuously  to  guard ;  for,  where  it  occurs,  the  lower  strata 
must  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  upper.  But  with  the 
great  extent  of  territory,  and  diversity  of  interests,  pre- 
sented by  the  Union,  parties  will  divide  geographically,  and 
consequently  so  that  each  party  may  have  within  its  ranks 
a  proportional  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  ;  and 
will  be  so  constituted,  that  the  interest  represented  by  one 
party  can  be  organized  into  an  effective  veto  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  that  represented  by  another.  Where  there  are 
so  many  interests,  each  embodying  the  force  of  an  entire 
state,  the  federal  government  must  be  held  in  check.  'No 
one  interest  will  consent  to  be  sacrificed  to  another.     Each, 
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then,  will  struggle  to  prevent  the  government  from  granting 

any  special  protection  to  another;  and  the  result  must  be, 
that  the  government  will,  as  it  should,  abandon  the  policy 
of  specially  protecting  any  interest,  and  confine  itself  to  the 
common  good  of  all.  When  government  is  so  confined,  it 
operates  always  wisely,  justly,  in  favor  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional prosperity. 

But  when  we  come  within  the  bosom  of  the  states  them- 
selves, the  whole  aspect  is  changed.  In  the  Union,  it  suf- 
fices to  give  one  sectional  interest,  by  means  of  state  organ- 
ization, a  veto  on  another;  but  in  the  state  itself  it  is  not 
against  the  preponderating  influence  of  one  sectional  or  geo- 
graphical interest  over  another,  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard. 
The  territory  is,  in  general,  too  small,  and  the  interests  of 
all  parts  of  the  state  are  too  much  the  same,  for  these  sec- 
tional interests  to  become  of  much  importance.  Parties  in 
the  bosom  of  the  state  rarely,  if  ever,  divide  geographically, 
but  almost  uniformly,  especially  in  the  non-slave-holding 
states,  horizontally.  Parties  are  classes,  with  merely  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  Take  the  two  parties  which  now  exist, 
and  one  will  be  found  to  embrace  much  the  larger  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  nearly  all  the  active  busi- 
ness capital  of  the  country,  while  the  other  is  made  up  of 
small  farmers,  journeyman  mechanics,  and  common  laborers. 
At  least,  this  is  eminently  so  in  the  New  England  states ; 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  so  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  in  proportion  as  the  effort  is  made  to  render 
government  more  just  and  equitable  in  its  operations.  This 
is  a  serious  fact,  and  one  from  which  the  saddest  conse- 
quences are  to  be  apprehended.  With  this  division  of  par- 
ties, as  has  already  been  said,  power  is  all  on  one  side.  The 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes  are  no  match  for  the 
wealthy  and  more  influential  minority.  Universal  suffrage 
serves  but  to  delude  them.  For  wealth  can  command  votes, 
if  not  always  at  the  polls,  at  least  in  the  legislative  hall. 
The  United  States  Bank,  when  it  represented  the  money 
power,  though  unable  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  General 
Jackson,  never  failed  to  have  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
congress.  The  upper  classes  can  always  triumph,  when  they 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  the  effort.  Let  them 
once  bring  the  weight  of  their  personal  characters,  their  in- 
fluence as  employers  and  creditors,  to  bear,  as  they  always 
will  when  there  is  any  thing  important  enough  at  stake,  and 
the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  with  justice,  patriot- 
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ism,  and  intelligence  on  their  side,  are  before  them  but  as 
the  chalt'  of  the  summer  threshing-floor  before  the  wind. 
They  sweep  over  the  country  in  one  wild  destructive  tor- 
nado, as  they  did  in  1840.  There  are  no  arts  too  base  for 
them  to  adopt,  no  oppressions  too  gross  for  them  to  prac- 
tise, no  corruption  and  bribery,  no  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, too  barefaced  for  them  to  countenance,  in  order  to 
secure  their  triumph.  Having  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
they  can  easily  command  all  that  is  base  and  profligate  in 
the  community,  and  be  sure  of  the  services  of  every  Iscariot 
that  will  betray  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
"thirty  pieces  of  silver."  Even  men,  who  have  generally 
the  reputation  of  being  high-minded  and  honorable  men, 
from  whom  better  things  might  be  expected,  will  consent 
to  quaff  "  hard  cider,"  or  play  the  buffoon,  in  order  to  cheat 
the  simple  and  unsuspecting  out  of  their  rights.  The  elec- 
tion of  1840  reads  to  the  statesman  and  patriot  an  instruc- 
tive lesson.  A  reaction  has  indeed  taken  place  for  the  mo- 
ment, for  there  is  at  present  no  call  for  similar  exertions ; 
but  it  will  go  hard,  but  similar  or  worse  scenes  will  be  re- 
enacted  whenever  the  upper  classes  feel  again  that  power  is 
slipping  from  their  grasp,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  rally 
to  prevent  the  government  from  being  restricted  to  its  con- 
stitutional duties. 

The  evil  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  states,  especially 
the  non-slave-holding  states,  is  this  tendency  to  a  horizontal 
division  of  parties.  With  this  division,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  power  will  be  always  virtually,  if  not  nom- 
inally, in  the  hands  of  the  upper  strata  of  society ;  and  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes  must  be  governed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  more  influential  minority.  The 
only  possible  remedy  is  in  the  constitution  of  some  veto 
power,  which  shall  arrest  the  government,  whenever  it  at- 
tempts to  act  on  matters  not  common  to  all  classes,  or  to 
pass  laws  not  for  the  common  good  of  all.  This  is  the  kind 
of  veto  needed  in  the  states  ;  a  veto  operating  naturally  and 
effectually  to  prevent  the  wealthier  and  more  influential 
classes  from  pursuing  any  line  of  policy  bearing  with  pecu- 
liar hardship  on  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes. 
The  constitution  of  such  a  veto  power  is  the  problem ,  and, 
it  need  not  be  disguised,  that  it  is  a  problem  of  most  diffi- 
cult solution. 

It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  observing  this  tendency, 
in  all  small  communities,  to  divide  horizontally,  and  per- 
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ceiving  that  in  such  a  division  power  was,  and  must  be,  on 
the  side  of  the  upper  stratum,  that  we  were  induced,  some 
time  since,  to  suggest  the  bold  and  energetic  measure  of 
changing  the  law,  by  which  property  now  descends  from 
one  generation  to  another.  We  saw  no  way  of  preventing 
this  horizontal  division,  but  by  rendering  each  member  of 
the  community  an  independent  proprietor.  The  substantial 
equalization  of  property,  could  it  be  effected  without  vio- 
lence, by  the  gradual  and  natural  operation  of  a  just  and 
uniform  law,  we  felt  would  abolish  the  distinction  of  classes, 
and  give  to  each  man  his  proportional  share  of  influence. 
All  being  proprietors,  and  virtually  possessing  in  themselves 
the  means  of  subsistence,  without  depending  on  wealthy 
capitalists,  the  interests  of  all,  so  far  as  government  is  con- 
cerned, would  become  so  nearly  the  same,  that  no  one  would 
have  an  interest  in  obtaining,  or  be  able  to  obtain,  any  law 
not  bearing  equally  on  all  the  members  of  the  community. 
We  still  see  no  effectual  measure  of  curing  entirely  the  evil 
complained  of,  short  of  the  one  we  proposed, — a  measure 
which  has  been  received  with  almost  one  universal  shriek  of 
horror.  We  still  insist  that  the  measure  we  suggested  is 
deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  our  statesmen.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have,  as  we  had  when  we  suggested  it,  no  hope 
of  its  adoption.  It  therefore  enters  for  nothing  in  our  plan 
of  organizing  the  state,  or  ;  dministering  the  government. 
The  practical  statesman,  however  he  may  theorize  in  his 
closet,  never,  when  he  goes  forth  to  act,  wastes  his  strength 
in  vain  efforts  to  effect  what  he  knows,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  to  be  an  impracticability.  When  he 
cannot  adopt  the  means  he  believes  would  be  most  effectual, 
he  consents  to  adopt  the  best  within  his  reach.  However 
benelicial  might  be  the  proposed  change  in  the  statute  of 
distributions,  the  class  of  society  that  would  oppose  it,  have 
now  the  power,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispossess 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  change  itself ;  and  perhaps, 
were  we  able  to  obtain  for  the  poorer  and  more  numerous 
classes  power  enough  to  effect  the  change,  we  could,  with- 
out much  harm,  dispense  with  effecting  it.  That  change, 
if  it  ever  comes,  and  come  one  day  it  must,  will  be  effected, 
not  by  the  direct  action  of  the  civil  government  in  assum- 
ing the  initiative,  but  through  moral  and  religious  influences, 
creating  a  higher  order  of  civilization,  and  involving;  a  new 
and  different  organization  of  the  race; — an  organization 
resting  for  its  foundation,  not  on  wealth,  nor  military  force, 
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nor  the  accident  of  birth,  but  on  capacity.  The  day  for 
that  organization  is  far  distant.  The  new  church  will  per- 
haps usher  it  in,  or  usher  in  something:  better.  In  the  mean 
time  government  must  be  organized  with  such  materials  as 
we  have  at  hand,  and  do  the  best  it  can  with  the  race  as 
they  arc,  and  as  they  gradually  become.  With  all  we  can 
do,  the  wail  of  sorrow,  from  the  heart  of  the  true  man,, 
over  the  sad  doom  of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes, 
must  yet  longer  be  heard.  Their  friends  are  few  and  with- 
out influence  ;  or,  if  they  have  influence,  they  lose  it  the 
moment  they  attempt  to  befriend  them. 

Nevertheless,  that  were  a  detestable  philosophy  that  left 
us  nothing  but  to  wail  over  incurable  evils.  Shame  on  the 
statesman,  on  the  philanthropist,  that  can  do  nothing  but 
sigh  and  weep !  Something  can  be  done.  He  blasphemes 
God,  who  utterly  despairs.  The  division  into  towns,  or 
small  communities,  as  in  our  New  England  states,  though  it 
in  some  measure  favors  the  horizontal  division,  is  not  with- 
out its  beneficial  effects.  It  serves  many  valuable  municipal 
purposes;  and  by  creating  a  large  number  of  small  offices, 
and  bringing  the  people  frequently  together  for  town 
affairs,  in  which  almost  every  citizen  takes  part,  has  a  happy 
effect  in  cultivating  the  intelligence  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  division  of  the  state  into  small  districts 
for  the  choice  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  into 
larger,  for  the  choice  of  the  other,  and  giving  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  separate  branches  a  different  term  of  service,  are 
not  without  use,  and  in  some  of  the  states  answer  an  impor- 
tant purpose. 

But  for  the  present  our  main  reliance  must  be  on  the 
federal  government.  The  legislation  which  operates  the 
most  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous 
classes  is  that  which  concerns  currency  and  finance.  The 
state  legislation  on  currency  and  finance  is  determined  almost 
solely  by  the  general  policy  of  the  federal  government. 
Abstract  the  laws  relative  to  the  banking  and  credit  system, 
together  with  the  protective  policy,  and  not  much  legisla- 
tion would  be  left  specially  injurious  to  the  poorer  and 
more  numerous  classes.  The  paper  system,  which  has 
proved  so  ruinous  to  the  country,  will  not  long  survive  in 
the  states  its  abandonment  by  the  general  government.  The 
protective  policy,  which  taxes  the  southern  planter  and 
northern  laborer  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  capital 
invested  in  manufactures,  depends  entirely  on  the  federal 
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government,  which  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  it. 
With  these  two  systems  will  fall  most  of  the  measures,  bear- 
ing with  oppressive  weight  on  the  poorer  classes.  The 
laborer  will  be  lightened  of  his  burdens ;  he  will  retain  in 
his  own  hands  a"  larger  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
labor;  and  gradually  emerge  from  his  unfriendly  condition 
to  one  in  which  he  will  have  more  independence,  and  con- 
sequently more  weight  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  and  more 
power'to  protect  himself  in  the  state.  In  the  meantime, 
improvements  will  continue  to  be  made  in  the  science  of 
legislation.  The  state  most  favorably  circumstanced  will 
take  the  lead.  Its  example  will  influence  other  states ;  and 
gradually,  by  being  on  the  alert,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
every  favorable  opportunity,  we  may  hope  the  state  govern- 
ments will  ultimately  come  to  be  as  wisely  constituted  for 
their  internal  purposes,  as  the  federal  government  now  is 
for  its  sphere  of  action. 

We  have  gone,  thus  elaborately,  into  this  subject  of  con- 
stitutional government,  because  it  is  important  in  itself,  and 
one  almost  generally  neglected  by  our  politicians,  and  also, 
because  we  have  wished'to  give  our  own  views,  which  have 
in  some  instances  been  misapprehended  by  our  political 
friends,  more  fully  and  at  greater  length  than  we  have  here- 
tofore done.  From  the  fact,  that  we  have  objected  to  an 
unlimited  democracy,  we  have  been  supposed  to  be 
unfriendly  to  democratic  governments.  But  we  contend 
earnestly  for  the  popular  form  of  government ;  we  only 
object  to  an  unlimited  government,  whatever  its  form.  We 
are  in  favor  of  limiting  the  sovereign  power,  wherever  that 
power  be  lodged ;  that  is,  we  demand  constitutional  gov- 
ernment; and  constitutional  government  exists  for  us  as  a 
mere  name,  unless  there  be  in  the  organization  of  society  a 
power  which  can  effectually  preserve  the  constitution,  when- 
ever the  government  is  disposed  to  violate  it.  This  power 
we  call  the  negative  or  veto  power  of  the  state.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  power  we  hold  to  be  the  main  problem  in 
the  organization  of  government  and  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  safeguard  for  the  liberty  of  minorities  or  of 
individuals  without  it.  This  is  the  extent  of  our  anti- 
democracy.  For  this  we  have  called  aloud,  for  its  impor- 
tance seems  to  us  hardly  suspected  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  overlooked  by  the  majority  of  leading  politicians, — we 
were  about  to  say,  of  all  parties.  But  we  will  not  say  so. 
The  Republican  party,  the  old  state  rights  party  of  '98,  are 
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beginning  to  see  its  importance  more  clearly  than  hereto- 
fore, and  promise,  unless  we  greatly  misread  the  signs  of 
the  times,  to  come  into  power  and  place  in  1844,  on  true 
constitutional  ground.  The  trafficking  politicians  and 
"  spoilsmen,"  of  which  that  party,  as  well  as  others,  has  its 
share,  will  of  course  reject  the  doctrines  we  have  set  forth, 
as  they  ever  do  all  doctrines  which  go  to  secure  a  wise  and 
just  administration  of  government.  All  this  portion  of 
the  Republican  or  any  other  party  want,  is  the  power  to 
plunder  the  people,  to  reward  themselves  and  partisans  for 
their  patriotic  services.  But  we  trust  their  counsels  will 
not  prevail,  that  the  sound  portion  of  the  party  will  for 
once  count  for  something,  and  succeed  in  placing  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  constitutional  track.  If  so,  the  doctrines 
wTe  have  humbly  set  forth  will  come  into  power,  and  with 
them  the  country  will  be  safe ;  and  the  experiment  of  the 
American  people  to  establish  a  wise  and  just  government, 
operating  always  naturally  and  without  violence,  in  favor 
of  individual  liberty  and  the  common  good,  will  not  prove  a 
splendid  failure.  At  any  rate,  if  this  very  imperfect  essay 
tend  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  turn  it  to 
the  paramount  importance  of  constitutional  government, 
our  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

[From  the  Democratic  Review  for  April,  1843.] 

Our  Democratic  brethren  are  upon  the  whole  a  fine  set  of 
fellows,  and  rarely  fail  to  take  whatever  turns  up  with  great 
good  humor ;  otherwise  we  should  expect  to  lose  our  ears, 
if  not  our  head,  for  the  many  severe  things  we  intend  in  the 
course  of  our  essay  to  say  to  them  and  about  them.  We 
shall  try  them  severely;  for  we  intend  to  run  athwart  many 
of  their  fondly  cherished  prejudices,  and  to  controvert  not  a 
few  of  their  favorite  axioms  ;  but  we  trust  they  will  be  able 
to  survive  the  trial,  and  to  come  forth  as  pure  and  as  bright 
as  they  have  from  that  which  the  Whigs  gave  them  in  1840. 

Mentioning  this  1840,  we  must  say  that  it  marks  an  epoch 
in  our  political  and  social  doctrines.     The  famous  election 
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of  that  year  wrought  a  much  greater  revolution  in  us  than 
in  the  government;  and  we  confess,  here  on  the  threshold, 
that  since  then  we  have  pretty  much  ceased  to  speak  of,  or 
to  confide  in,  the  "  intelligence  of  the  people."  The  people, 
the  sovereign  people,  the  sovereigns,  as  our  friend  Governor 
Hubbard  calls  them,  during  that  campaign  presented  but  a 
sorry  sight.  Truth  had  no  beauty,  sound  argument  no 
weight,  patriotism  no  influence.  They  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  of  truth,  justice, 
liberty,  humanity,  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  of  the 
people,  and  were  unable  to  make  themselves  heard  amid  the 
maddened  and  maddening  hurrahs  of  the  drunken  mob  that 
went  for  "  Tippecanoe,  "and  Tyler  too."  It  was  a  sorry- 
sight,  to  see  the  poor  fellows  rolling  huge  balls,  and  dragging 
log  cabins  at  the  bidding  of  the  demagogues,  who  were  sur- 
prised to  find  how  easily  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  could 
be  excited  by  hard  cider  and  doggerel  rhymes.  And  we' 
confess  that  we  could  hardly  forbear  exclaiming,  in  vexation 
and  contempt,  "  Well,  after  all,  nature  will  out ;  the  poor 
devils,  if  we  but  let  them  alone,  will  make  cattle  of  them- 
selves, and  why  should  we  waste  our  time  and  substance  in 
trying  to  hinder  them  from  making  themselves  cattle  ?" 

An  instructive  year,  that  1840,  to  all  who  have  sense 
enough  to  read  it  aright.  What  happened  then  may  happen 
again,  if  not  in  the  same  form,  in  some  other  form  equally 
foolish,  and  equally  pernicious  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  wish 
to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  good  government,  we  must  secure  stronger  guaran- 
ties than  popular  suffrage  and  popular  virtue  and  intelligence. 
We  for  one  frankly  confess, — and  we  care  not  who  knows 
it, — that  what  we  saw  during  the  presidential  election  of 
1840,  shook,  nay,  gave  to  the  winds,  all  our  remaining  con- 
fidence in  the  popular  democratic  doctrines — not  measures 
— of  the  day ;  and  we  confess,  furthermore,  that  we  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  either  party  since,  that  has 
tended  to  restore  it.  During  the  extra  session  of  congress 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  the  Democratic  delegations  in  both 
houses  behaved  nobly,  and  acquitted  themselves  like  men  ; 
they  won  the  victory  for  their  country,  as  well  as  lasting 
honor  and  gratitude  for  themselves  from  the  wise  and  good 
everywhere  ;  but  our  friends  seem  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  the  victory  than  in  securing  its  fruits. 
The  rapid  and  overwhelming  successes  which  have  followed 
in  the  state  elections,  seem  to  have  intoxicated  the  whole 
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Democratic  party,  and  unless  God  sends  us  some  sudden  and 
severe  rebuke,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  shall  go  into 
power  again  in  1845,  without  having  been  in  the  least  iiv 
structed  by  defeat,  or  purified  by  adversity.  Adversity  is 
easy  to  bear;  it  is  prosperity  that  tries  the  man.  But 
enough  of  this. 

From  the  fact  that  popular  suffrage,  and  popular  virtue 
and  intelligence,  have  proved,  and  are  likely  to  prove,  insuf- 
ficient to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  popular  suffrage  is  an  evil, 
and  should  therefore  be  abandoned  ;  much  less  that  popular 
forms  of  government  have  proved  a  failure,  and  that  we 
should  therefore  go  back  to  aristocracy  or  to  monarchy.  We 
draw  for  ourselves  no  such  inference.  We  have  lost  no  con- 
fidence in  nor  love  for  popular  institutions.  The  struggle 
for  democratic  forms  of  government  has,  moreover,  been  too 
long  and  too  severe,  has  enlisted  too  many  of  the  wise  and 
the  good,  and  been  consecrated  by  too  many  prayers,  suffer- 
ings, and  sacrifices,  to  permit  us,  even  if  our  confidence  of 
ultimate  success  were  altogether  less  than  it  really  is,  to 
think  even  for  one  moment  of  ceasing  to  continue  it. 
Humanity  never  does,  and  never  should,  retrace  her  steps. 
Her  course  is  onward  through  the  ages.  In  this  career,  we 
have  left  aristocracy  and  monarchy  behind  us  ;  and  there  let 
them  remain,  now  and  for  ever.  We  may  encounter  both 
hunger  and  thirst  in  the  wilderness;  let  us  trust  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers  will  rain  manna  upon  us,  and  make  water 
gush  from  the  rock,  if  need  be,  rather  than  like  the  foolish 
Israelites  sigh  to  return  to  the  "  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,"  for  we 
can  return  to  them  only  by  returning  to  the  slavery  from 
which  we  have  just  escaped.  No:  our  faces  are  forward; 
the  promised  land  is  before  us ;  and  let  the  command  run 
along  our  ranks,  Forward,  march  ! 

We  assure  our  democratic  brethren,  then,  in  the  Old  World 
as  well  as  in  the  New,  that  if  we  have  words  of  rebuke  for 
them,  we  have  no  words  of  consolation  or  of  hope  for  their 
enemies.  Thank  God,  we  are  neither  traitors  nor  deserters  ; 
we  stand  by  our  colors,  and  will  live  or  die,  fighting  for  the 
good  old  cause,  the  cause  of  tub  people.  But  if  our 
general  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  yesterday,  and  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  and  all  in  consequence  of  not  choos- 
ing the  best  position,  or  of  not  taking  the  necessary  precau- 
tions for  covering  his  troops  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  we 
hope  we  may  in  the  council  held  to-day,  without  any  derelic- 
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tion  from  duty,  advise  that  the  attack  be  renewed  under  an 
officer  better  skilled  to  conduct  it,  or  at  least  that  it  be  re- 
newed from  a  more  advantageous  position.  We  see  in  the 
fact  that  democracy  has  hitherto  failed,  no  reason  for  desert- 
ing its  standard,  but  of  seeking  to  recruit  its  forces  ;  or, 
without  a  figure,  we  see  in  our  ill  success  hitherto,  simply 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  new  and  stronger  guaranties  than 
popular  suffrage  can  offer,  even  though  coupled  with  popular 
intelligence.  We  would  not,  we  cannot  dispense  with  pop- 
ular suffrage  and  intelligence,  and  we  pray  our  readers  to 
remember  this ;  but  they  are  not  alone  sufficient,  and  we 
must  have  something  else  in  addition  to  them,  or  we  shall 
fail  to  secure  those  results  from  the  practical  working  of  the 
government,  which,  every  true-hearted  democrat  is  laboring 
with  all  his  might  to  secure. 

We  have  not  erred  in  laboring  to  extend  popular  suffrage, 
— -though  thus  far  its  extension  has  operated  almost  ex- 
clusively in  favor  of  the  business  classes,  or  rather  of  the 
money  power, — but  in  relying  on  it  as  alone  sufficient. 
There  is  not  a  tithe  of  that  virtue  in  the  ballot-box  which 
Ave,  in  our  Fourth-of-July  orations  and  caucus  speeches,  are 
in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  it.  The  virtue  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  ascribe  to  it,  we  have  claimed  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  alwa}rs  know  what  is  right,  and  will 
always  act  up  to  their  knowledge.  That  is  to  say,  suffrage 
rests  for  its  basis,  as  a  guaranty  of  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment, on  the  assumed  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people. 
Its  grand  maxim  is,  "  The  people  can  do  no  wrong."  Now, 
this  may  be  very  beautiful  in  theorj^,  but  when  we  come  to 
practice,  this  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  is  all  a 
humbug.  We  beg  pardon  of  the  sovereign  people  for  the 
treasonable  speech ;  but  it  is  true,  true  as  Holy  Writ,  and 
there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  in  pretending  to  the  con- 
trary. Perhaps,  however,  our  remark  is  not  quite  true,  in 
the  sense  in  xohich  it  will  he  taken,  without  a  word  or  two 
by  way  of  explanation. 

To  the  explanation,  then.  We  are  in  this  country,  we 
democrats  and  all,  most  incorrigible  aristocrats.  We  are 
always  using  the  word  people  in  its  European  sense,  as  desig- 
nating the  unprivileged  many,  in  distinction  from  the  priv- 
ileged few.  But  this  sense  of  the  word  is  with  us  really  in- 
admissible. We,  toe  the  literary,  the  refined,  the  wealthy, 
the  fashionable,  we  are  people  as  well  as  our  poorer  and 
more  coarsely  mannered  and  clad  neighbors.     We  are  all 
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people  in  this  country,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  broker, 
the  manufacturer,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  office-holder, 
the  office-seeker,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  no  less 
than  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  factory  operative. 
We  do  not  well  to  forget  this.  For  ourselves,  we  always 
remember  it,  and  therefore  when  we  speak  slightingly  of 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  it  is  of  the  whole 
people,  not  of  any  particular  class  ;  in  a  sense  which  in- 
cludes necessarily  us  who  speak  as  well  as  those  to  whom 
we  speak.  When,  then,  we  call  what  is  usually  said  about 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  all  a  humbug,  we 
do  not  use  the  word  in  its  European  sense,  and  mean  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  intelligence  of  plebeians  as  distin- 
guished from  patricians,  of  the  u  base-born  "  as  distinguished 
from  the  "  well-born  ;  "  for  the  distinctions  here  implied  do 
not  exist  in  this  country,  and  should  not  be  recognized  even 
in  our  speech.  When  it  comes  to  classes,  we  confess  that 
we  rely  as  much  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  proletaries 
as  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  capitalists,  and  would 
trust  our  mechanics  as  quick  and  as  far  as  we  would  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 

There  is,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  arrant  aristocracy  in  this 
talk  which  we  hear,  and  quite  too  frequently  in  our  own 
ranks,  about  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Who  are  we  who  praise,  in  this  way,  the  people?  Are  we 
ourselves  people  ?  And  when  we  so  praise  them,  do  we  feel 
ourselves  below  them,  and  looking  up  to  them  with  rever- 
ence ?  Or  do  we  feel  that  we  are  above  them,  and  with 
great  self-complacency,  condescending  to  pat  them  on  the 
shoulder,  and  say,  "  after  all,  my  fine  fellows,  you  are  by  no 
means  such  fools  as  your  betters  sometimes  think."  If  we 
were  in  England,  where  there  is  a  recognized  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  where  the  wordpeople  is  used  to  designate 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility  or  privileged  class,  we 
could  understand  and  even  accept  what  is  said  about  the 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  capacity  of  the  people  ;  for  there 
it  would  be  appropriate  and  true.  There  it  would  simply 
mean  that  the  unprivileged  classes — the  commons — are  as 
able  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  as  worthy 
of  confidence,  as  are  the  nobility,  they  who  are  born  legis- 
lators ;  which  w7e  hold,  to  be  a  great  and  glorious  truth, 
worthy  and  needing  to  be  preached,  even  to  martyrdom,  in 
every  country  in  which  the  law  recognizes  a  privileged 
class.    But  here  it  has  no  meaning,  or  one  altogether  inap- 
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propriate,  false  and  pernicious.  To  praise  the  people  here 
for  their  virtue  and  intelligence  is  either  to  show  that  we 
feel  ourselves  above  them,  and  praise  them  solely  because 
we  wish  to  use  them;  or  it  is  simply  praising  ourselves, 
boasting  of  our  own  virtue,  intelligence,  and  capacity.  The 
people  should  beware  of  the  honej'ed  voices  perpetually 
sounding  their  praise.  He  who  in  a  monarchy  will  flatter 
the  monarch,  or  in  an  aristocracy  will  fawn  round  the  great, 
will  in  a  democracy  flatter  the  people  ;  and  he  who  will 
flatter  the  people  in  a  democracy,  would  in  an  aristocracy 
fawn  round  the  great,  and  in  a  monarchy,  flatter  the  mon- 
arch. The  demagogue  is  the  courtier  adapting  himself  to 
circumstances.  And  yet,  flattery  is  so  sweet,  that  he  who 
can  scream  loudest  in  praise  of  the  sovereign  people,  and 
whose  conscience  does  not  stick  even  at  the  blasphemy  of 
Vox  jpopuli  est  vox  Dei,  will  be  pretty  sure  of  receiving  the 
largest  share  of  their  confidence  and  favor — another  proof 
of  their  virtue,  intelligence,  and  capacity  ! 

One  thing,  by  the  way,  we  must  own, — the  people  wTill 
bear  with  more  equanimity  to  be  told  of  their  faults  than 
will  other  sovereigns,  or  we  ourselves  should  be  drawn 
and  quartered  for  our  reiterated  treason.  But,  if  they 
would  only  lay  our  treason  to  heart,  and  profit  by  it,  we 
would  willingly  consent  to  be  drawn  and  quartered.  But, 
alas !  we  may  speak,  and  our  good-natured  sovereign  will 
merely  smile,  call  for  his  coffee  and  pantoufles,  sip  the  bever- 
age, throw  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair,  and — doze.  It  is  a 
virtue  to  commend  him,  and  whoso  does  not,  he  disregards. 
Whoever  among  us  expresses  any  want  of  confidence  in  the 
people,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  forbearance,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  enemy,  and  is  sure  to  be  read  out  of  the 
Democratic  party  ;  or  to  be  laid  up  on  the  shelf,  till  some 
difficulty  occurs  in  which  his  strong  sense  and  stern  integ- 
rity become  indispensable.  But  after  all,  what  is  the  ground 
of  this  confidence  in  the  people  ?  A  strong  party  is  spring- 
ing up  among  us,  which  builds  entirely  upon  this  confidence, 
and  says  that  if  the  people  were  only  left  to  themselves  they 
would  always  do  right ;  and  that  all  the  mischief  arises  from 
our  attempting  to  govern  the  people,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  having  their  own  way.  Hence,  say  they,  let  us  have 
as  little  government  as  possible,  or  rather  let  us  have  no 
government.  "  All  we  want  government  for,"  said  Dr. 
Ohanning  one  day  to  the  writer,  "is  simply  to  undo  what 
government  has  done."     If  the  people  are  worthy  of  all  the 
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confidence  demanded,  why  not  yield  it?  Why  not  rely  on 
the  people  ?  Why  seek  to  bind  them  by  constitutions,  and 
to  control  them  by  laws,  which  in  the  last  resort  the  military 
may  be  called  in  to  enforce  ?  If  the  people  always  know  the 
right,  and  always  act  up  to  their  intelligence,  goverment  is  a 
great  absurdity.  But  we  do  not  find  our  friends  generally 
confiding  in  the  people  to  this  extent,  though  the  doctrine 
they  preach  goes  thus  far.  As  much  as  they  confide  in  the 
people,  they  do  not  feel  willing  to  leave  them  to  vote  in  then- 
own  way.  We  have  our  caucuses,  and  various  and  compli- 
cated machinery,  without  which  we  feel  very  sure  that  the 
people  would  not  vote  at  all,  or  if  voting,  not  on  our  side. 
In  a  majority  of  cases,  we  are  so  afraid  that  the  people  will 
not  vote,  or  not  vote  aright,  that  we,  through  committees, 
caucuses,  conventions,  nominations,  party  usages,  &c,  so 
do  up  all  the  work,  that  the  voting,  becomes  a  mere  form, 
almost  a  farce — yet  we  preach  confidence  in  the  people  ! 

But  once  more.  What  is  the  ground  of  this  confidence 
in  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  capacity  of  the  people  ?  Do 
we  really  mean  to  say  that  the  people  acting  individually 
or  collectively  never  do,  and  never  can  do  any  wrong? 
Whence,  then,  comes  all  this  wrong  of  which  everybody  is 
complaining  ?  The  people  are  virtuous, — whence,  then,  the 
vice,  the  crime,  the  immorality,  the  irreligion  which  threaten 
to  deluge  the  land  2  What  need  of  swords,  pistols,_  bowie 
knives,"jails,  penitentiaries,  pains,  penalties,  laws,  judges, 
and  executioners?  What  need  of  schools,  churches,  teach- 
ers, preachers,  prophets,  and  rulers  ?  Nobody  is  so  mad  as 
really  to  pretend  that  nothing  among  us  is  wrong.  Let 
alone  private  life,  go  merely  into  public  life,  enter  the  halls 
of  justice  and  legislation— is  all  right  here?  No;  every- 
body complains  ^everybody  finds  somewhat  to  condemn; 
some  one  thing,  some  another.  And  yet  who  has  done  this 
of  which  everybody  is  complaining  ?  The  people.  What 
hear  we  from  every  quarter,  but  denunciations  of  this  or 
that  measure  of  public  policy  ;  of  the  profligacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  of  its  administration?  And  after  all  who  is  in 
fault?  Whose  is  the  government?  The  people's.  The 
people  are  sovereign,  and  of  course  the  government  and  its 
administration,  the  laws  and  their  execution,  are  just  what 
the  people  will  they  should  be.  Is  it  not  strange,  if  the 
people  always  perceive  the  right,  and  perceiving,  always 
do  it,  that  nevertheless  where  they  are  supreme,  and  what- 
ever is  done,  is  done  by  them,  there  yet  should  be  so  much 
wrong  done  ? 
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But  touching  the  intelligence  of  our  American  people, 
we  would  ask  with  still  more  emphasis,  Where  have  they 
shown  it?  Was  it  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840? 
Have  they  shown  it  in  the  several  states  in  contracting 
abroad  some  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  or  more  of 
state  and  corporation  debts?  Have  they  shown  it  in  intro- 
ducing, extending  and  sustaining  almost  from  their  infancy 
the  ruinous  system  of  paper  money  ?  Do  they  show  it  by 
advocating  the  falsely-so-called  American  system — the  "  pro- 
tective policy,"  thereby  crippling  commerce,  and  enslaving 
the  operative,  for  the  very  questionable  benefit  of  a  few 
manufacturing  capitalists?  Do  they  show  it  in  their  insane 
support  of  the  immense  system  of  corporations  which  spread 
over  the  country  like  a  vast  net-work,  and  which,  flooding 
the  market  with  stock,  gives  to  a  few  individuals  who  have 
contrived  to  maintain  their  credit,  the  means  of  controlling 
and  laying  under  contribution  the  whole  industrial  activity 
of  the  country?  Have  they  shown  it,  in  their  very  general 
condemnation  of  the  only  measure  which  would  separate 
the  revenues  of  the  government  from  the  general  business 
operations  of  individuals,  and  secure  to  the  government  that 
financial  independence,  without  which  it  ceases  to  be  gov- 
ernment, and  becomes  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  one  portion  of  the  community  for  plundering  the  other? 
We  demand  of  the  statesmen  who  publicly  boast,  that  dur- 
ing their  whole  continuance  in  office,  ''they  have  made  it 
their  duty  to  ascertain  and  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people  ;  " 
— we  demand  of  them,  wherein  they  find  this  infallible 
popular  intelligence  on  which  they  bid  us  rely?  The  people, 
we  shall  be  told,  rejected  the  elder  Adams,  elected  and  sus- 
tained Mr.  Jefferson.  Be  it  so,  and  yet,  will  any  one  tell  us 
wherein  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  so  far  as  it  bore  on  the 
practical  relations  of  the  people,  and  their  e very-day  business 
interests,  differed  essentially  from  that  of  Mr.  Adams  ?  They 
rejected  the  old  federal  theory  of  government,  it  is  true, 
and  adopted  the  democratic;  but  it  may  be  a  very  serious 
question,  whether  the  latter  theory,  as  the  people  understand 
it,  is  so  much  in  advance  of  the  former  as  we  sometimes 
imagine.  We  shall  be  told  that  the  people  sustained  General 
Jackson  in  his  anti-bank  policy  ;  but  it  was  General  Jack- 
son and  not  his  policy  ;  for  they  refused  to  sustain  his  suc- 
cessor, who  pursued  with  singular  consistency  and  firmness 
the  same  policy;  and  they  would  have  sustained  a  new 
bank,  had  not  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  failed  at  the  very  moment 
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it  did,  spreading  alarm  and  distress  through  the  land.  Nine 
tenths  of  our  business  men  even  now  fancy  that  we  can  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  increasing  the  paper  circula- 
tion, and  attribute  the  present  embarrassments  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  want  of  confidence,  when  in  fact  these  embarrass- 
ments have  resulted  almost  solely  from  an  excess  of  confi- 
dence ;  and  can  be  relieved,  not  by  any  increase  of  confi- 
dence, but  of  that  which  gives  to  confidence  a  solid  basis — 
solid  capital. 

In  fact,  no  measure  of  public  policy  can  be  proposed,  so 
absurd  or  so  wicked,  but  it  shall  find  popular  support. 
What  could  be  a  more  bare-faced  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, more  profligate,  or  more  absurd  as  a  measure  of  pub- 
lic policy,  than  the  act  of  congress  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  states  ? 
And  yet  where  has  it  aroused  any  popular  indignation  ? 
How  many  of  even  the  Democratic  states  have  had  the  vir- 
tue to  fling  back  the  bribe  that  was  offered  them  ?  Has  New 
York?  Pensylvania?  Ohio?  Illinois?  Missouri?  Missis- 
sippi? Georgia?  Virginia?  Maine?  We  recollect  now, 
out  of  all  the  Democratic  states,  only  three — South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  and  New  Hampshire — that  have  had  the  vir- 
tue to  refuse  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  spoils.  A  good 
Democrat  introduced  .  resolutions  into  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  declaring  the  act  unconstitutional,  and  that  the 
state  ought  not  to  accept  its  portion  of  the  money  ;  but  he 
was  induced  by  his  own  party,  while  agreeing  with  him.  in 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act,  to  amend  his  resolutions 
so  as  to  leave  out  the  clause  which  required  the  state  to  re- 
fuse to  receive  money  unconstitutionally  distributed.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  the  amendment  was  proposed  and  urged 
by  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  party  in  the 
legislature,  and  who  has  been  regarded  for  years  as  the  leader 
of  the  ultra  or  radical  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
state.  So  little  popular  opposition  has  this  measure  encoun- 
tered, a  measure  which  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  as  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  had  it  not  been  defeated  by 
the  presidential  veto. 

We  might  go  even  further,  and  venture  to  predict  that 
the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, all  unconstitutional  and  wicked  as  such  assumption 
would  be,  will  yet  be  adopted.  There  are  so  many  stock- 
holders, both  at  home  and  abroad,  interested  in  its  adoption, 
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that  it  must  come  at  last,  unless  Providence  interpose  in  our 
behalf.  The  people, — we  mean  the  mass  of  the  people,  of 
the  constituencies, — are  now,  we  fear,  prepared  for  it,  and 
nothing  but  the  virtue  of  a  few  public  men  now  delays  it. 
If  it  be  ultimately  defeated,  it  will  be  through  the  influence 
of  these  few  patriotic  individuals;  perhaps,  nay,  most 
likely,  by  the  executive  veto.  The  merchants  to  a  consider- 
able extent  will  sustain  the  measure,  because  it  is  one  which 
will  help  to  sustain  or  facilitate  their  credit  abroad;  the 
manufacturers  will  sustain  it,  because  it  will  afford  a  pretext 
for  the  imposition  of  high  duties  on  foreign  imports  ;  the 
operative  and  the  farmer  must  sustain  it,  because  the  first 
depends  on  the  manufacturer  and  trader  for  employment, 
and  the  last  for  the  sale  of  his  produce  ;  against  these^  the 
planters  will  hardly  be  able  to  sustain  themselves,  especially 
when  several  of  the  planting  states  are  themselves  to  be  di- 
rectly relieved  by  assumption  from  the  embarrassments 
which  now  cripple  their  energies.  Where,  then,  is  the 
power  to  defeat  the  measure  ?  "Yet  we  go  on  lauding  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  ! 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  what  is  called  "  the  pro- 
tective policy."  The  Lynn  shoemaker  clamors  for  protection, 
for  high  duties  to  diminish  foreign  imports  and  to  secure  to 
him  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  If  he  can  only  ex- 
clude French  shoes,  he  shall  then  have  this  monopoly.  Very 
well.  Where  does  he,  and  where  must  he  find  the  princi- 
pal market  for  his  shoes?  South  and  West.  The  value  of 
that  market  to  him,  then,  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the 
South  and  West  to  buy  shoes.  Whence  this  ability  ?  It 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  ability  of  the  South  and  West  to 
sell  their  own  productions.  The  principal  market  for 
western  produce  is  at  the  South.  The  ability  of  the  West 
to  buy  Lynn  shoes  depends,  then,  on  its  ability  to  sell  its 
productions  to  the  South.  Whence,  then,  we  must  ask 
again,  the  ability  of  the  South  to  buy  western  produce  and 
Lynn  shoes  ?  In  its  ability  to  sell  its  rice,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco to  the  foreigner.  Whence  the  ability  of  the  foreigner 
to  buy  the  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  of  the  South  ?  In  his 
ability  to  sell  his  own  productions  or  manufactures  to  us. 
If  we  will  not  buy  of  him,  he  cannot  buy  of  us.  Conse- 
quently, just  in  proportion  as  the  Lynn  shoemaker  places  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner  selling  to  us,  does 
he  place  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  selling  his  shoes 
to  the   South  and  West.     In  proportion  as  he  secures,  by 
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prohibitory  duties,  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  lie 
diminishes  its  value,  by  diminishing  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  consume.  Here,  at  best,  he  loses  on  the  one  hand  all  he 
gains  on  the  other.  Yet  we  boast  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Lynn  shoemaker,  and  his  intelligence,  by  the  by,  is  above 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  country 

But.  absurd  as  the  protective  policy  would  be  under  any 
state  of  tilings, — -implying  that  industry  can  be  more  ener- 
getic and  efficient  if  bound  than  when  left  to  the  free  use  of 
its  limbs, — it  is  doubly  so  when  coupled,  as  we  have  coupled 
it,  with  the  paper  money  system — a  system  which,  though 
somewhat  shaken,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  still  attached 
to,  and  the  abolition  of  which  scarcely  a  public  man  who 
values  his  reputation  dare  even  propose.  Very  few  of  the 
people  have  ever  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  operations  of 
the  two  systems  when  combined.  In  the  first  place,  the 
paper  money  system,  by  depreciating  our  currency  below 
that  of  foreign  nations,  operates  as  a  direct  premium,  to  the 
percentage  of  the  depreciation,  in  favor  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer ;  because  the  foreigner  sells  to  us  at  the  high  prices 
produced  by  our  depreciated  currency,  but  buys  of  us 
always,  according  to  his  own  appreciated  currency.  This, 
for  years  in  our  trade  with  England,  very  nearly  neutralized 
the  tariff  intended  to  protect  our  own  manufactures. 

In  the  next  place,  the  tariff  operating  with  the  banking 
system  tends  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  advan- 
tage of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  first  effect  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  if  it  have  any  effect  at  all,  is  no  doubt  to 
diminish  the  imports,  and  to  bring  them,  in  fact,  below  the 
exports  ;  which  throws  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  own 
favor.  This  cuts  off  all  foreign  demand  for  specie,  and 
sends  specie  into  the  country,  if  needed.  This,  freeing  the 
banks  from  all  fear  of  a  demand  for  specie  to  settle  up  for- 
eign balances,  and  rendering  it  easy  for  them  to  obtain 
specie  from  abroad,  if  necessary,  enables  them  to  employ 
their  capital  in  discounting  freely  to  business  men,  even  to 
speculators,  and  to  throw  out  their  paper  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent.  This  expands,  that  is,  depreciates  the  cur- 
rencj7 ;  prices  rise  ;  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  able  to 
come  in  over  our  own  tariff,  sell  his  goods  at  our  enhanced 
prices,  pay  the  duties,  and  pocket  a  profit.  This,  in  turn, 
swells  the  revenue,  which,  if  deposited  in  the  banks,  becomes 
the  basis  of  additional  discounts,  which  expand  still  more 
the  currency,  enhance  prices  still  more,  till  the  whole  land 
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is  flooded  with  foreign  imports,  which  shall,  as  we  have 
seen  in  our  own  case,  notwithstanding  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, extend  even  to  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes ; 
thus  crushing  not  only  our  home  manufactures,  but  the  in- 
terests of  every  branch  of  industry  but  that  of  trade  ;  and  at 
length  even  that  by  destroying  its  very  basis.  This  is  no 
theory,  it  is  fact ;  it  is  our  own  bitter  experience  as  a  people, 
from  the  terrible  effects  of  which  we  are  not  yet  recovered  ; 
and  still  we  hold  on  to  the  policy,  and  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  even  to-day,  after  all  their  experience,  be- 
lieve in  the  wisdom  of  continuing  both  systems  ! 

But  enough  of  this.  We  have  heard  so  much  said  about 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  that  we  perhaps 
are  a  little  sore  on  the  subject,  and  may  therefore  be  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  their  folly  and  wickedness.  But  we 
have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  if  we  mean  by  democ- 
racy the  form  of  government  that  rests  for  its  wisdom  and 
justice  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  alone,  it 
is  a  great  humbug.  The  facts  we  have  brought  forward 
prove  it  so  ;  nay  more,  that  in  destroying  all  guaranties,  and 
in  relying  solely  on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
we  are  destroying  the  very  condition  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

We  may  be  told,  as  we  doubtless  shall  be,  by  our  demo- 
cratic friends,  that  the  errors  we  have  pointed  out,  were  not, 
and  are  not  the  errors  of  the  people.  Of  whom  then  ?  "  Of 
the  people's  masters  ;  of  bankers,  stock-jobbers,  corporators, 
selfish  politicians,  &c."  And  who  are  these?  Are  they 
not  people?  And  how  came  they  to  be  the  people's 
masters  ?  And  why  do  the  people,  if  they  are  so  wise  and 
virtuous,  submit  to  be  controlled  by  them  ?  We  shall  be 
told,  and  truly,  that  the  principal  measures  or  acts  we  have 
condemned,  have  been  supported,  not  by  the  Democratic 
party,  but  by  the  Federalists  and  Whigs.  But  who  pray  are 
Federalists  and  Whigs  ?  Are  they  not  people  just  as  much 
as  are  the  Democrats  ?  Is  not  what  is  done  by  them  as 
much  done  by  the  people,  as  what  is  done  by  us  ?  In  speak- 
ing of  the  people  we  must  include  all  parties,  for  we  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  this  country,  all  people,  and  the  most 
numerous  party  is  always  the  most  popular.  The  American 
people  are  as  responsible  for  what  the  Whigs  do,  as  they  are 
for  what  the  Democrats  do.  So  we  cannot  throw  off  from 
the  people  the  responsibility  of  any  of  the  systems  of  policy 
the  government  adopts,  by  saying  it  was  adopted  by  this  or 
that  party. 
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We  of  course  shall  not  be  understood  in  these  remarks  to 
intend  any  thing  against  the  general  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  aims  and  measures  of  the  Democratic  party.  As  we 
understand  its  aims  and  measures,  they  are  wise  and  patriot- 
ic, just  and  philanthropic.  The  Democratic  party,  at  heart, 
is  opposed  to  paper  money,  to  a  high  protective  tariff,  to  the 
growing  system  of  corporate  or  associated  wealth,  and  to  a 
consolidated  republic ;  and  is  in  favor  of  the  constitutional 
currency,  free  trade,  state  rights,  strict  construction  of  the 
constitution,  low  taxes,  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government,  and  the  general  melioration  in  the  speediest 
manner  possible  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class.  Taking  this 
view  of  its  aims  and  its  measures,  we  must  needs  hold  it  to 
be  the  party  of  the  country  and  of  humanity.  As  such  we 
are  with  it  and  of  it,  and  no  earthly  power  shall  prevent  us 
f rom  laboring  to  advance  it.  But  the  doctrines  which  some 
of  its  members  put  forth  on  the  foundation  and  authority  of 
government,  and  which  threaten  to  become  popular  in  the 
party,  nay,  its  leading  doctrines,  we  own  we  do  not  embrace 
and  cannot  contemplate  without  lively  apprehensions  for  the 
fate  of  liberty,  civil  and  personal. 

The  great  end  with  all  men  in  their  religious,  their  polit- 
ical, and  their  individual  actions,  is  Freedom.  The  perfec- 
tion of  our  nature  is  in  being  able  "  to  look  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,"  for  liberty  is  only  another  name  for  power. 
The  measure  of  my  ability  is  always  the  exact  measure  of 
my  freedom.  The  glory  of  humanity  is  in  proportion  to  its 
freedom.  Hence,  humanity  always  applauds  him  who  labors 
in  right-down  earnest  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom. 
There  is  something  intoxicating  to  every  young  and  enthu- 
siastic heart  in  this  applause — always  something  intoxicat- 
ing, too,  in  standing  up  for  freedom,  in  opposing  authority, 
in  warring  against  fixed  order,  in  throwing  off  the  restraints 
of  old  and  rigid  customs,  and  enabling  the  soul  and  the 
body  to  develop  themselves  freely  and  in  the  natural  pro- 
portions. Liberty  is  a  soul-stirring  word.  It  kindles  all 
that  is  noble,  generous,  and  heroic  within  us.  Whoso  speaks 
out  for  it  can  always  be  eloquent,  and  always  sure  of  his 
audience.  One  loves  so  to  speak  if  he  be  of  a  warm  and 
generous  temper,  and  we  all  love  him  who  dares  so  to  speak. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  our  .young  men — brave 
spirits  they  are  too — full  of  a  deep,  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
and  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  at  all  times,  and  against  any 
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odds.  They,  in  this,  address  themselves  to  what  is  strongest 
in  our  nature,  and  to  what  is  noblest ;  and  so  doing  become 
our  masters,  and  carry  us  away  with  them.  Here  is  the 
danger  we  apprehend.  We  fear  no  attacks  on  liberty  but 
those  made  in  the  name  of  liberty ;  we  fear  no  measures 
but  such  as  shall  be  put  forth  and  supported  by  those  whose 
love  of  freedom,  and  whose  impatience  of  restraint,  are  al- 
together superior  to  their  practical  wisdom.  These  substi- 
tute passion  for  judgment,  enthusiasm  for  wisdom,  and  carry 
us  away  in  a  sort  of  divine  madness  whither  we  know  not, 
and  whither,  in  our  cooler  moments,  we  would  not.  It  is  in 
the  name  of  liberty  that  Satan  wars  successfully  against 
liberty. 

We  mean  not  here  to  say  that  we  can  have  too  much  lib- 
erty, or  that  there  is  danger  that  any  portion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  will  become  too  much  in  earnest  for  the  advance- 
ment and  security  of  liberty.  What  we  fear  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  misinterpretation  of  liberty;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  adoption  of  wrong  or  inadequate  measures  to  establish 
or  guaranty  it.  We  fear  that  a  large  portion  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  do  misinterpret  liberty. 
If  they  analyze  their  own  minds,  they  will  find  that  they 
are  yet  virtually  understanding  liberty  as  we  did  when  the 
great  work  to  be  done  was  to  free  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  the  dominion  of  kings  and  nobilities.  They  will  find, 
we  fear,  that  they  have  not  thought,  that  in  order  to  secure 
freedom  any  thing  more  was  necessary,  than  to  establish 
universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  and  to  leave  the  people 
free  to  follow  their  own  will,  uncontrolled,  unchecked. 
Hence,  libert}'  with  them  is  merely  political.  Where  all 
are  free  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for,  there  is  all  the  freedom 
they  contemplate. 

Perhaps  this  is  stated  too  positively.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  truer  to  say,  that  they  do  not  see  that  any  thing  more  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  every  man  practically  free, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  perfectly  democratic  govern- 
ment. Where  all  the  people  take  part  in  the  government, 
are  equally  possessed  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  that  of 
eligibility,  and  where  the  people  are  free  to  take  any  direc- 
tion, at  any  time,  that  the  majority  may  determine,  they 
suppose  that  there  perfect  freedom  is  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  this  we  have  seen  is  not  the  fact,  and  cannot  be  the 
fact  till  the  virtue  and.  intelligence  of  the  people  are  per- 
fect, instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  altogether  imperfect, 
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and,  in  reference  to  what  they  should  be,  in  order  to  render 
certain  the  end  contemplated,  as  good  as  no  virtue  and  in- 
telligence at  all.  But  ignorant  of  this  fact,  confiding  in  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  feeling  that  all  the 
obstacles  liberty  encounters  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  not  clearly  and  distinctly  expressed, 
they  labor  to  remove  whatever  tends  in  their  judgment  to 
restrain  the  action  of  the  people,  or  the  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  majority.  But  when  they  have 
removed  all  these  restraints,  broken  all  barriers,  and  obtained 
an  open  field  and  fair  play  for  the  will  of  the  people,  what 
is  there  to  guaranty  us  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  ? 

This  question  leads  us  to  the  point  to  which  all  that  we 
have  thus  far  said  has  been  directed.  We  solemnly  protest 
against  construing  one  word  we  have  said  into  hostility  to 
the  largest  freedom  for  all  men  ;  but  we  put  it  to  our  young 
friends,  in  sober  earnest  too,  whether  with  them  freedom 
is  something  positive ;  or  whether  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  it  as  merely  negative  ?  Do  they  not  look  upon 
liberty  merely  as  freedom  from  certain  restraints  or  obsta- 
cles, rather  than  as  positive  ability  possessed  by  those  who 
are  free  ?  They  assume  that  we  have  the  ability,  the  power, 
both  individually  and  collectively, — when  once  the  external 
restraints  are  taken  off, — to  be  and  to  do  all  that  is  requisite 
for  our  highest  individual  and  social  weal.  Is  this  assump- 
tion warrantable  ?  Is  man  individually  or  socially  sufficient 
for  himself?  Should  not  our  politics,  as  well  as  our  relig- 
ion, teach  us  that  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps,  and  that  he  can  work  out  his  own  salvation,  only  as  a 
higher  power,  through  grace,  works  in  him  to  will  and  to  do. 

This  bring  us  back  to  the  old  question,  Are  the  people 
competent  to  govern  themselves?  What  we  have  said  con- 
cerning the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  has  been 
said  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  they  are  not 
competent  to  govern  themselves.  We  confess  here  to  what 
we  know  in  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  is  a  "damnable" 
political  heresy,  but,  an'  they  should  burn  us  at  the  stake, 
wre  must  tell  them  this  notion  of  theirs  about  self-govern- 
ment is  all  moonshine  ;  nay,  a  very  Jacko'  Lantern,  and  can 
serve  no  better  purpose,  if  followed,  than  to  lead  them  from 
the  high  road,  and  plunge  them  in  the  mire  or  the  swamp 
from  which  to  extricate'themselves  will  be  no  easy  matter. 
The  very  word  itself  implies  a  contradiction.  There  is  a. 
government  only  where  there  is  that  which  governs,  and 
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that  which  is  governed.  In  what  is  called  self-government, 
the  governor  and  the  governed  are  one  and  the  same,  and 
therefore  no  government.  That  which  governs  is  that  which 
is  governed  ;  but  how  can  the  governor  be  the  governed,  or 
the  governed  the  governor?  We  assure  our  readers,  we  are 
not  playing  on  terms,  nor  quibbling  about  words.  In  this 
doctrine  of  self-government,  the  people  as  the  governed, 
are  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  the  people  as  govern- 
ors. Tell  us,  then,  in  what  consists  the  government?  Tell 
us  wherein  this  doctrine  of  ■seZ/'-government  differs  from 
TiO-government  ?     But  do  we  not  need  government  ? 

"  But  you  mistake  the  question.  The  question  is  not,  Are 
the  people  competent  to  govern  themselves?  but,  Are  they 
able,  of  themselves,  to  institute  and  maintain  wise  and  just 
civil  government?"  They  who  put  the  question  in  this 
form,  admit  that  government  is  necessary  ;  but  they  contend 
that  the  people,  seeing  this,  will  institute  government,  and 
voluntarily  put  a  restraint  on  their  own  power.  This  is 
what  we  have  done  in  this  country.  The  people  here  are 
sovereign,  but  they  have  drawn  up  and  ordained  certain 
constitutions  or  fundamental  laws,  which  limit  their  sover- 
eignty and  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised. 

But  who  or  what  guaranties  the  constitution  ?  In  other 
words,  assuming  the  constitution  to  be  adopted,  what  is 
there  back  of  the  constitution  that  compels  its  observance, 
or  prevents  its  violation  ?  In  short,  what  is  the  basis,  the 
support  of  the  constitution  ?  A  constitution,  which  is  merely 
a  written  constitution,  is  only  so  much  waste  paper.  There 
is  always  needed  a  power  that  shall  make  the  written  con- 
stitution the  real,  the  living  constitution  of  the  people. 
Where  in  your  democracy  is  this  power?  In  the  people 
unquestionably.  "  The  people  make  the  constitution,  and 
they  will  have  respect  unto  the  work  of  their  hands,  and 
will  therefore  protect  the  constitution."  Admirable  !  The 
people  voluntarily  adopt  a  constitution,  which  constitution 
when  adopted  has  no  power  to  govern  them,  but  what  they 
voluntarily  concede  to  it !  Pray,  wherein  does  this  differ 
from  no  constitution  at  all  ?  If  the  people  are  competent 
to  frame  the  constitution  and  to  maintain  it,  they  are  com- 
petent to  govern  themselves  without  the  constitution,  which 
we  have  already  seen  is  not  the  fact.  The  constitution,  if 
entrusted  to  the  voluntary  support  of  the  people  themselves, 
is  worth  nothing;  for  if  the  people  will  voluntarily  abstain 
from  doing  what  the  constitution  forbids,  they  would  vol- 
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untarily  abstain  from  doing  it  even  were  there  no  constitu- 
tion. The  constitution  in  this  case  can  give  no  additional 
security,  for  it  gives  nothing  that  we  should  not  have  with- 
out it. 

What  we  insist  on  here  is,  that  the  constitution,  if  it 
emanate  from  the  people,  and  rest  for  its  support  on  their 
will,  is  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  no  constitution  at 
all.  What  we  want  is  something  which  shall  govern.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  the  constitution.  But  the  constitution,  if  it 
emanate  from  the  people,  and  have  no  support  but  their 
will,  is  the  people  ;  and  whatever  power  it  may  have,  is 
after  all  only  the  power  of  the  people.  But  it  was  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  as  individuals,  but  the  people  as 
the  state  or  body  politic,  that  needed  to  be  governed  ;  and 
we  have,  even  with  the  constitution,  only  the  people  with 
which  to  govern  the  people.  They  who  tell  us  that  the 
people  will  voluntarily  impose  and  maintain  the  necessaiy 
restraints  on  their  own  will,  do  then  by  no  means  relieve  us 
of  our  difficulties ;  for  the  will  imposing  the  restraints,  is 
identically  the  will  to  be  restrained;  and,  therefore,  they 
give  us  in  the  state  but  one  will,  and  that  will,  since  it 
imposes  all  restraints  that  are  imposed,  is  really  itself  unre 
strained.  If  the  people  are  to  be  governed  at  all,  there 
must  be  a  power  distinct  from  them  and  above  them,  suffi- 
cient to  govern  them.  Now,  can  the  people  create  tins 
power  ?  Will  they  voluntarily  place  a  power  above  them, 
which  can  govern  them ;  and  therefore  to  which  they  must 
submit,  whether  they  choose  to  submit  or  not  ?  If  so,  we 
must  cease,  when  they  have  so  done,  to  talk  of  self-govern- 
ment, or  of  government  by  consent  of  the  governed;  for 
this  power,  whatever  it  be,  wherever  lodged,  must  be,  when 
constituted,  distinct  from  the  people  and  their  sovereign. 
If  the  people  have  a  sovereign,  they  cannot  be  themselves 
sovereign. 

In  all  their  speculations,  they  who  differ  from  us,  over- 
look the  important  fact  that  government  is  needed  for  the 
people  as  the  state,  as  well  as  for  the  people  as  individuals. 
They  assume,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  the  people, 
as  the  body  politic,  need  no  governing,  and  that,  so  viewed, 
they  have  in  themselves  a  sort  of  inherent  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, which  will  lead  them  always  to  will  and  ordain  what  is 
wise  and  just,  and  only  what  is  wise  and  just.  They  there- 
fore seek  government,  not  for  the  people  as  the  body  poli- 
tic, but  for  the  people  as  individuals.     That  is  to  say,  they 
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seek  not  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  but  arc 
willing  to  leave  it  absolute.  Hence  they  proclaim  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  people,  never  ceasing  to  repeat,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  that  all  legitimate  power  emanates 
from  the  people,  and  that  the  chief  glory  of  the  statesman 
is  to  find  out  and  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people.  We 
do  not  err  in  declaring  that  this  is  that  theory  of  democracy 
which  is  becoming  the  dominant  theory  of  ail  parties  in  the 
country.  But,  when  we  have  reduced  this  theory  to  prac- 
tice, when  we  have  made  the  people  supreme  in  the  sense, 
and  to  the  extent  here  implied,  where  is  the  practical  guar- 
anty for  freedom?*  On  what  can  we  rely  to  protect  our 
rights  as  men?  Nay,  what  are  we  all  in  this  case,  as  indi- 
viduals, but  the  veriest  slaves  of  the  body  politic?  We 
have  talked  of  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  is,  right- 
which  we  possess  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  men. 
which  we  cannot  ourselves  surrender  up,  and  which  cannot 
be  taken  from  us ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
rights  when  we  have  no  power  to  maintain  them"?  My 
rights  are  worth  nothing  beyond  my  might  to  assert  and 
maintain  them  against  whosoever  or  whatsoever  would 
usurp  them. 

Democracy  is  construed  with  us  to  mean  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  as  the  body  politic ;  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  again  is  so  construed  that  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  the  action 
of  the  people  legally  organized  as  the  state,  and  the  action 
of  the  people  as  a  mob.  The  people  in  a  legal  or  political 
sense,  properly  speaking,  have  no  existence,  no  entity,  there- 
fore no  rights,  no  sovereignty,  save  when  organized  into  the 
body  politic  ;  and  then  their  action  is  legitimate  only  when 
done  through  the  forms  which  the  body  itself  has  pre- 
scribed. Yet  we  have  seen  it  contended,  and  to  an  alarming 
extent,  that  the  people,  even  outside  and  independent  of  the 
organism,  exist  as  much  as  in  it,  and  are  as  sovereign ;  and 
that  a  majority — aye,  a  bare  majority  counted  by  them- 
selves— of  the  inhabitants  of  any  given  territory,  have  the 
right,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  organism,  to  come 
together,  informally,  without  any  reference  to  existing 
authorities,  and  institute  a  new  form  of  government,  which 
shall  legitimately  supersede  the  old,  and  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  shall  owe  allegiance!  Admit 
this  doctrine,  and  we  ask  our  friends  who  have,  we  must 
believe,  hastily  and  without  reflection  adopted  it,  what  dis- 
tinction they  would  make  between  the  people  and  the  mob  ? 
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Let  us  look  at  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  for  a 
moment.     "We  say,  for  instance,  if  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts do  not  like  their  present  form   of  government^  they 
may    make  such    alterations,    acting  through  the   existing 
forms,  as  they  choose.     These  alterations,  wise   or  unwise, 
would  be  legal,  and  binding  upon  the  citizen.    But  suppose 
a  number  of  individuals,  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  should  call  a  meeting  of  indi- 
viduals, who  should   frame  a  new  constitution,  send  it  out, 
and  indeed  obtain  for  it  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  what  is 
now   the   state    of   Massachusetts ;    this    new    constitution, 
according  to  the  doctrine  we  are  considering,  would  be  the 
supreme' law  of  the  land.     Be  it  so.     But  why  restrict  this 
to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the   state  ?     The  men 
who  are  forming  the   new  constitution    must,   of   course, 
assume  the  nullity  of  the  old,  at  least  so  far  as  their  action 
is  concerned,  and  also  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  adoption^  of 
the  new  constitution.     Assume  the  nullity  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  where  would  be  Massachusetts?     There  would  be, 
in  a  political  sense,  no  Massachusetts  at  all.     Why,  then, 
cannot  the  new  doctrine  be  applied  to  a  section  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  territory  ?     Why  may  not  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  a  county,  a  town,  or  a  school  dis- 
trict, if  they  choose,  set  up  the  same  theory,  and  form  and 
enforce   a   constitution   for  themselves?      Outside   of   the 
existing  organism  there  is  no  state,  county,  town,  or  school 
district,  for  these  are  all  creations  of  the  existing  organism. 
Then  we  see  not  what  there  is  to  prevent  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  to  themselves  by  any  number  of  individuals 
who  choose.     Nay,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  adoption  by 
single  individuals,  and  to  make  it  not  absurd   for  an  indi- 
vidual to  say  to  the  state,  "I  disown  you;  I  am  my  own 
state ;  I  ask  nothing  of  you,  and  I  will  concede  you  noth- 
ing.    I  am  a  man  ;  I  am  my  own  sovereign,  and  you  have 
no  authority  over  me  but  by  my  consent.     That  consent  I 
have  never  given ;  or  if  I  have  heretofore  given  it,  I  now 
withdraw  it.     You  have,  then,  no  right  over  me,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  control  me  you  are  a  tyrant."     This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.    This  language  we  have  actually  heard  used  in  sober 
earnest  by  one  who  knew  very  well  what  he  was  saying,  and 
who  so  strongly  believed  in  what  he  was  saying,  that  he  has 
chosen  himself  to  be  put  in  gaol  rather  than  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  state  by  paying  a  tax.     Once  proclaim 
the    absolute   sovereignty    of   the    people,    acting   without 
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reference  to  political  organisms,  that  is,  as  a  mass  of  in vi du- 
als, or  once  proclaim,  as  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
does  in  his  letter  to  the  governor,  or  acting  governor  of 
Ehode  Island,  that  the  people  are  "sovereigns,"  that  is, 
making  each  individual  a  sovereign,  and  you  can  exercise 
through  the  state  no  authority  over  any  man,  not  even  to 
punish  him  for  the  greatest  social  offence,  without  his  con- 
sent. Tour  collector  goes  with  his  tax  bill,  the  individual 
rightly  exclaims,  "Away,  I  know  you  not."  A  family  is 
living  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  you  send  your 
police  to  arrest  them;  they  have  a  right  to  answer,"  We 
are  sovereign ;  we  do  not  acknowledge  our  obligation  to 
obey  your  sovereign  ;  we  are  not  accountable  to  your  laws ; 
we  have  formed  "our  own  constitution,  and  make  our  own 
laws  ;  we  hold  to  s^-government."  The  good  sense  of  all 
parties,  of  course,  would  arrest  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine long  before  it  could  come  to  this  extent ;  but  to  this 
extent  the  doctrine  we  combat  may  be  legitimately  carried ; 
and  in  this  fact  we  may  and  ought  to  see  its  radical  un 
soundness. 

For  ourselves,  we  object  to  the  definition  of  democracy 
which  makes  it  consist  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  the  sense  commonly  con- 
tended for,  we  own  we  do  not  admit.  The  people,  as  an 
aggregate  of  individuals,  are  not  sovereign,  and  the  only 
sense  in  which  they  are  sovereign  at  all,  is  when  organized 
into  a  state,  or  body  politic,  and  acting  through  its  forms. 
No  action  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  territory,  even  if  it 
include  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  individuals, 
is  done  by  the  people,  unless  done  in  and  through  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  political  organism;  and  all  action  done  in 
opposition  to  that  organism,  no  matter  how  many  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  is  the  action  of  the  mob,  disorderly,  ille- 
gal, and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  criminal,  treasonable  in 
fact,  and  as  such  legitimately  punishable. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  too  severe  on  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  we  oppose.  It  has  been  with  most  of  them  only  & 
momentary  error,  and  which,  though  pelting  us  unmerci- 
fully for  exposing  it,  they  will  quietly  abandon,  and  with- 
out confessing  it,  feel  shame  for  ever  having  advocated. 
Confident  of  "this,  we  give  them  leave  to  say  all  the  hard 
things  of  us  they  please  ;  for  we  acknowledge  that  for  a  mo- 
ment we  too  fell  into  the  same  error.  Our  sympathy  with 
the  end  which  we  saw  a  portion  of  our  friends  struggling 
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to  gain,  and  by  means  wliicli  were  justifiable  only  on  the 
doctrine  in  question,  blinded  us  for  a  time,  as  we  presume 
it  lias  others,  to  the  real  character  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
Let  this  confession  suffice  for  us  and  for  our  brethren. 
They  of  course  will  not  accede  to  it,  but  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that,  as  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  to  which  we 
have  alluded  subsides,  and  matters  reassume  their  orderly 
and  peaceful  course,  there  will  be  found  few  so  bold  as  to 
reiterate  the  doctrine. 

But  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  has  been  put  forth,  in  sober 
earnest,  by  men  in  high  places  as  well  as  by  men  in  low 
places,  is  itself  an  argument  in  our  favor,  and  goes  to  prove 
that  the  people  are  not  to  be  relied  on  so  implicitly  as  some 
of  our  democratic  friends  pretend.  The  case  we  have  had 
in  mind,  strikingly  illustrates  the  sort  of  danger  to  which, 
under  a  democracy,  interpreted  to  mean  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  we  are  peculiarly  and  at  all  times  ex- 
posed. The  ends  the  people  seek  to  gain,  are,  we  willingly 
admit,  for  the  most  part  just  and  desirable ;  but  the  justice 
and  desirableness  of  the  end,  almost  always  blind  them  to 
the  true  character  and  tendency  of  the  means  by  which 
they  seek  to  gain  it.  They  become  intent  on  the  end,  so 
intent  as  to  be  worked  up  to  a  passion  for  it, — for  the  peo- 
ple never  act  but  in  a  passion, — and  then  in  going  to  it,  they 
break  down  every  thing  which  obstructs  or  hinders  their 
progress.  Now,  what  they  break  down,  though  in  the  way 
of  gaining  that  particular  end,  may  after  all  be  our  only 
guaranty  of  other  ends  altogether  more  valuable.  Here  is 
the  danger.  What  more  desirable  than  personal  freedom  ? 
"What  more  noble  than  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave  ? 
Aye,  but  if,  in  striking  off  his  fetters,  you  trample  on  the 
constitution  and  laws,  which  are  your  only  guaranty  of 
freedom  for  those  who  are  now  free,  and  also  for  those  you 
propose  to  make  free,  what  do  you  gain  to  freedom  ?  Great 
wrong  may  be  done  in  seeking  even  a  good  end,  if  we  look 
not  well  to  the  means  we  adopt.  Philanthropy  itself  not 
unfrequently  is  so  intent  on  the  end,  that  in  going  to  it,  it 
tramples  down  more  rights  than  it  vindicates  by  success. 
We  own,  therefore,  that  the  older  we  grow,  and  the 
longer  we  study  in  that  school,  the  only  one  in  which  fools 
will  learn,  the  more  danger  do  we  see  in  popular  passions, 
and  the  less  is  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  people. 

"  But  what  is  our  resource  against  all  these  evils  ?    What 
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remedy  do  you  propose  ?"  These  are  fair  questions,  but 
we  do  not  propose  to  answer  them  now.  We  may  hereaf- 
ter undertake  to  do  it,  and  what  we  shall  have  to  say  will  be 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  constitution,  the'  church, 
and  individual  statesmen.  Without  an  efficient  constitu- 
tion, which  is  not  only  an  instrument  through  which  the 
people  govern,  but  which  is  a  power  that  governs  them,  by 
effectually  confining  their  action  to  certain 'specific  subjects, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  good  government,  no  individual  lib- 
erty. Without  the  influence  of  wise  and  patriotic  states- 
men, whose  importance,  in  our  adulation  of  the  people  as 
a  mass,  we  have  underrated,  and  without  the  Christian 
church  exerting  the  hallowed  and  hallowing  influences  of 
Christianity  upon  the  people  both  as  individuals  and  as  the 
body  politic,  we  see  little  hope,  even  with  the  best  constitu- 
tion, of  securing  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment. But  these  are  matters  into  the  discussioif  of 
which  we  cannot  now  enter.  Our  purpose  in  this  article 
has  been  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  political  friends  to 
certain  heresies  of  doctrine  which  are  springing  up  amongst 
us,  and  enlisting  quite  too  much  sympathy,  and  which  we 
believe  pregnant  with  mischief. 

Democracy,  in  our  judgment,  has  been  wrongly  defined 
to  be  a  form  of  government;  it  should  be  understood  of 
the  end,  rather  than  of  the  means,  and  be  regarded  as  a 
principle  rather  than  a  form.  The  end  we  are  to  aim  at,  is 
the  freedom  and  progress  of  all  men,  especially  of  the 
poorest  and  most  numerous  class.  He  is  a  democrat  who 
goes  for  the  highest  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  eleva- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  in  distinction  from  a  special  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  pleasures  of  the  wealthier,  more  refined,  or 
more  distinguished  few.  But  the  means  by  which  this  ele- 
vation is  to  be  obtained,  are  not  necessarily  the  institution 
of  the  purely  democratic  form  of  government.  Here  lias 
been  our  mistake.  We  have  been  quite  too  ready  to  con- 
clude that  if  we  only  once  succeed  in  establishing  democ- 
racy,—universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  without  constitu- 
tional restraints  on  the  power  of  the  people, — as  a  form  of 
government,  the  end  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
considerations  we  have  adduced,  we  think  prove  to  the  con- 
trary. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  differ 
from  our  friends  not  in  regard  to  the  end,  but  in  regard  to 
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the  means.  "We  believe,  and  this  is  the  point  on  which  we 
insist,  that  the  end,  freedom  and  progress,  will  not  be  se- 
cured by  this  loose  radicalism  with  regard  to  popular  sov- 
ereignty, and  these  demagogical  boasts  of  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  which  have  begun  to  be  so  fash- 
ionable. They  who  are  seeking  to  advance  the  cause  of 
humanity  by  warring  against  all  existing  institutions,  re- 
ligious, civil,  or  political,  do  seem  to  us  to  be  warring 
against  the  very  end  they  wish  to  gain. 

It  has  been  said,  that  mankind  are  always  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  stationary 
party,  the  other  the  movement  party,  or  party  of  prog- 
ress. Perhaps  it  is  so ;  if  so,  all  of  us  who  have  any  just 
conceptions  of  our  manhood,  and  of  our  duty  to  our  fel- 
low-men, must  arrange  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  move- 
ment. But  the  movement  itself  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions,— one  the  radical  section,  seeking  progress  by  de- 
struction ;  the  other  the  conservative  section,  seeking  pro- 
gress through  and  in  obedience  to  existing  institutions. 
Without  asking  whether  the  rule  applies  beyond  our  own 
country,  we  contend  that  the  conservative  section  is  the 
only  one  that  a  wise  man  can  call  his  own.  In  youth  we 
feel  differently.  We  find  evil  around  us ;  we  are  in  a 
dungeon  ;  loaded  all  over  with  chains ;  we  cannot  make  a 
single  free  movement ;  and  we  utter  one  Jong,  loud,  indig- 
nant protest  against  whatever  is.  We  feel  then  that  we 
can  advance  religion  only  by  destroying  the  church ;  learn- 
ing only  by  breaking  down  the  universities ;  and  freedom 
only  by  abolishing  the  state.  Well,  this  is  one  method  of 
progress ;  but,  we  ask,  has  it  ever  been  known  to  be  success- 
ful ?  Suppose  that  we  succeed  in  demolishing  the  old  edi- 
fice, in  sweeping  away  all  that  the  human  race  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  the  last  six  thousand  years,  what  have  we 
gained?  Why,  we  are  back  where  we  were  six  thousand 
years  ago;  and  without  any  assurance  that  the  human  race 
will  not  reassume  its  old  course  and  rebuild  what  we  have 
destroyed. 

As  we  grow  older,  sadder,  and  wiser,  and  pass  from 
idealists  to  realists,  we  change  all  this,  and  learn  that  the 
only  true  way  of  carrying  tlie  race  forward  is  through  its 
existing  institutions.  We  plant  ourselves,  if  on  the  sad, 
still  on  the  firm  reality  of  things,  and  content  ourselves  with 
gaining  what  can  be  gained  with  the  means  existing  insti- 
tutions furnish.     We  seek  to  advance  religion  through  and 
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in  obedience  to  the  church ;  law  and  social  well-being 
through  and  in  obedience  to  the  state.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  in  adopting  this  last  course,  we  change  sides,  leave  the 
movement,  and  go  over  to  the  stationary  party.  Eo  such 
thing.  We  do  not  thus  in  age  forget  the  dreams  of  our  youth. 
It  is  because  we  remember  those  dreams,  because  young  en- 
thusiasm has  become  firm  and  settled  principle,  and  youth- 
ful hopes  positive  convictions,  and  because  we  would  real- 
ize what  we  dared  dream,  when  we  first  looked  forth  on 
the  face  of  humanity,  that  we  cease  to  exclaim  "  Liberty 
against  Order,"  and  substitute  the  practical  formula,  "  Lib- 
erty only  in  and  through  Order."  The  love  of  liberty 
loses  none  of  its  intensity.  In  the  true  manly  heart  it 
burns  deeper  and  clearer  with  age,  but  it  burns  to' enlighten 
and  to  warm,  not  to  consume. 

Here  is  the  practical  lesson  we  have  sought  to  unfold. 
While  we  accept  the  end  our  democratic  friends  seek,  while 
we  feel  our  lot  is  bound  up  with  theirs,  we  have  wished  to 
impress  upon  their  minds,  that  we  are  to  gain  that  end  only 
through  fixed  and  established  order  ;  not  against  authority, 
but  by  and  in  obedience  to  authority,  and  an  authority  com- 
petent to  ordain  and  to  guaranty  it.  Liberty  without  the 
guaranties  of  authority,  would  be  the  worst  of  tyrannies. 
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[From  the  Democratic  Review  for  May,  1843.] 

The  editor  of  the  Democratic  Review  appended  a 
"  Note  "  to  my  article  on  Democracy  and  Liberty  inserted 
in  this  journal  for  April  last.  I  am  glad  that  he  did,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  he  considered  the  questions  I  raised  to  be 
of  no  slight  importance,  and  because  by  so  doing  he  will 
draw  more  attention  to  my  statements,  and  thus  further  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  I  must  ask  him,  with- 
out making  any  claim  upon  the  "special  agreement"  there 
may  be  between  us,  to  suffer  me  to  offer  through  his  pag-es 
a  few  comments  in  explanation  and  in  justification  of  the 
doctrine  I  sought  to  bring  out  and  establish. 
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It  is  too  early,  I  hope,  by  many  years,  for  ray  friends  to 
take  up  a  lamentation  over  my  fall  from  the  cause  of  popular 
government  or  popular  freedom  ;  and  especially  quite  too 
early  to  build  my  tomb  and  write  my  epitaph.  The  editor 
lias  entirely  mistaken  the  tone  and  bearing  of  the  essay  he 
so  severely  criticises.  Had  I  not  felt  my  bosom  glowing 
with  love  of  freedom,  and  my  heart  so  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  the  people  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  reproach  both  with 
them  and  for  them,  I  could  not  have  written  it.  I  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  pulling  the  sovereign's  beard,  and  telling 
him  he  was  no  better  than  lie  should  be.  I  feel  all  too  deep- 
ly the  importance  of  the  experiment  in  political  science 
which  we  are  trying,  and  have  suffered  too  much  reproach 
for  years  of  devotion  to  the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  free- 
dom and  progress,  to  be  willing  now,  as  the  "  snovv-flakes  " 
are  beginning  to  fall  upon  my  head,  to  "  slough  off  "  into  a 
cold  and  heartless  conservatism.  I  belong  to  the  Movement  ; 
I  have  struggled  for  it,  in  good  report  and  in  evil,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  in  poverty  and  want ;  and  in  it  and  for  it,  let 
others  do  what  they  will,  I  feel  in  my  heart  and  soul,  I  shall 
live  and  die.  So  a  truce  to  all  hopes,  fears,  or  predictions 
of  my  deserting  it.  My  expectations  may  be  sobered  by 
time  and  experience  ;  and  young  enthusiasm,  as  I  grow  old- 
er and  mingle  more  with  the  world,  may  be  tempered  with 
more  of  prudence  and  practical  wisdom ;  but  never  was  I 
further  than  now  from  forgetting  the  dreams  of  my  youth. 
Men  of  progress !  I  assure  you  I  am  with  you,  heart  and  soul, 
for  life  and  death,  and  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  capacity 
within  my  power,  and  against  any  enemy,  or  any  odds. 

I  wish'  to  say,  also,  that,  though  I  have  been,  I  believe, 
on  several  occasions  formally  excommunicated  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  I  am  still  in  that  party,  as  my  home,  heartily 
in  favor  of  its  leading  measures,  sincerely  believing  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  the  progress  of  free  principles,  im- 
periously demand  their  adoption,  and  therefore  am  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  an  individual  so  humble  and  obscure  as 
I  can  do  to  secure  their  adoption.  I  was  not  born  to  be 
a  Whig ;  into  a  Whig  no  earthly  or  unearthly  power  can 
transform  me ;  and  into  one  I  am  sure  no  heavenly  power 
would  wish  me,  or  wish  any  one  else,  to  be  transformed.  I 
hope  this  is  enough  to  "  define  my  position."  So  I  pray  my 
Democratic  friends  to  make  no  more  insinuations. 

One  word  as  to  the  statement  with  which  the  editor  com- 
mences his  note.     He  says  my  article  severely  tested  "  his 
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firmness  and  good  faith  in  adhering  to  the  special  agreement  " 
made  with  me,  when  I  consented  to  discontinue  the  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,  and  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Democratic.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  statement  is  made 
in  sober  earnest ;  I  am  disposed  to  take  it  as  a  little  pleasant- 
ry ;  but  if  made  in  downright  earnest,  I  must  say  that  it 
implies  a  reflection  against  the  justice  of  which  I  must  needs 
protest.  Does  the  editor  mean  to  imply,  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  special  agreement,  I  have  crowded  into  his 
journal  an  article  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  would  be 
highly  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  convictions,  or  at  least 
altogether  different  from  what  he  might  reasonably  have 
expected  from  me  as  an  honorable  man  ?  If  so,  he  wrongs  me. 
The  essay  in  question  is  conceived  and  written  in  the  very 
spirit  of  several  articles  which  had  appeared  in  my  own  Re- 
view before  I  had  any  connection,  or  any  thought  of  a  con- 
nection, with  the  Democratic  ;  and  its  leading  doctrine  is  one 
that  I  have  uniformly  maintained.  I  put  it  forth  in  the 
Boston  Reformer,  in  1836,  when  assigning  reasons  for  not 
supporting  Mr.  Tan  Buren  for  the  presidency  ;  I  repeated 
it  at  great  length,  and  sustained  it  in  an  essay  on  Democracy, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  essays  I  have  ever  written,  inserted 
in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review, 
January,  1838;  also  under  some  of  its  aspects  in  the  essays 
on  the  Abolition  Proceedings,  and  on  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill, 
in  the  same  journal,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  ;  again, 
July,  1811,  in  an  article  on  Executive  Patronage,  and  some 
remarks  on  the  President's  Message  ;  and  again",  in  January 
following,  in  an  essay  on  Constitutional  Government,  and  in 
some  remarks  on  the  Distribution  Bill.  Now,  I  can  hardly 
conceive  how  an  essay  embodying  a  doctrine  which  I  had  so 
uniformly,  and  so  constantly,  maintained,  and  which  I  can 
hardly  suppose  the  editor  did  not  know  I  entertained,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on,  when  he  enlisted  me  in  his 
corps  of  contributors,  could  have  severely  tested  his  firm- 
ness and  good  faith  in  adhering  to  his  engagements.  Surely 
he  could  hardly  have  expected  me  to  keep  silence  on  so 
favorite  a  doctrine ;  nor  that  I  should  change  my  faith  with 
my  medium  of  publication.  I  cannot  feel  that  in  sending 
the  article  I  acted  dishonorably,  or  at  all  ungenerously.  Men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  some  great  objects,  are  very 
likely  to  have  some  kind  of  doctrines,  and  life  is  all  too 
serious  an  affair  with  them,  to  allow  them  to  write  without 
bringing  out  such  doctrines  as  they  believe  true  and  iin- 
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portant.  They  cannot  write  to  order,  for  their  bread,  but 
must  write  out  from  their  own  hearts  and  minds,  what  they 
believe  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  I 
have  done  ray  best,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Democratic  Review,  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  which  should 
be  unpleasant  to  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  its  conductor; 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  I  have  for  the  most  part  kept  so  far 
in  the  regions  of  abstract  philosophy  as  to  interest  but  few 
of  his  readers ;  he  himself  has  grown  tired  of  these  philo- 
sophical essays ;  but,  if  I  may  not  come  into  the  concrete 
world  and  speak  of  practical  matters,  as  I  feel  an  honest 
man  and  a  patriot  should  speak  of  them,  it  will  go  hard  with 
me  but  I  shall  be  unable  to  say  any  thing  that  will  not  try 
my  friend's  "  firmness  and  good  faith  "  in  keeping  his  en- 
gagement. But  enough  of  this.  What  is  merely  personal 
concerns  not  the  public. 

In  my  essay,  I  spoke  of  1840  as  having  worked  a  revolu- 
tion in  my  opinions.  I  was  not  then  careful  to  state  with 
exactness  in  what  that  revolution  consisted.  I  was  willing  to 
leave  the  matter  in  some  obscurity  ;  for  I  chose  to  refer  my 
readers  to  an  event  which  should  justify  the  change  I  wished 
to  see  effected  in  them,  permitting  them  to  suppose  it  had 
effected  a  corresponding  change  in  me,  rather  than  to  assume 
the  superiority  of  saying  to  them,  "  I  always  told  you  so, 
and  now  you  must  see  that  I  was  right."  But,  since  the 
point  has  been  made,  I  wish  now  to  be  more  explicit,  and  more 
exact,  The  doctrine  of  my  essay,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
origin  of  government,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  is  with  me  an  old  doctrine, 
and  the  only  doctrine,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  that  I  have 
ever  really  entertained  on  those  subjects  in  my  life.  But 
on  two  or  three  questions  of  very  great  importance,  the 
election  of  1840  helped  revolutionize  my  opinions.  As  the 
statement  of  the  changes  implied,  with  the  reasonings  which 
led  to  them,  may  have  more  than  merely  personal  bearings, 
I  will  ask  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  make  it  with 
frankness  and  at  some  little  length. 

In  1824,  during  the  canvass  of  that  year  for  president, 
I  was  in  the  then  territory  of  Michigan,  and  of  course  had 
no  vote  ;  but  my  sympathies  during  that  contest  were  for 
Mr.  Calhoun  ;  but  when  I  learned  that  he  would  be  the  candi- 
date for  the  vice-presidency,  and  not  for  the  presidency,  1  was 
for  Mr.  Crawford.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  following  year,  I  was  confined 
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to  my  room  and  even  to  my  bed  with  a  severe  illness  from 
which  it  was  hardly  expected  I  should  ever  recover.  When 
I  recovered,  I  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  and  paid  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  to  politics,  till  1828,  when  I  foolishly 
voted  for  electors  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Adams. 
The  year  following  and  through  1830,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  get  np  and  sustain,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
what  was  called  the  Working-men's  party ;  but  I  sustained 
that  party  with  moral  and  social  views,  rather  than  with 
political.  In  1831, 1  returned  to  my  labors  as  a  clergyman, 
and  mingled  not  in  the  political  world  again  for  several 
years.  In  1836,  I  came  to  the  city  of  Boston,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  resuscitating  the  cause  of  the  working  men, 
but  morally  and  religiously,  rather  than  politically.  The 
wickedness  of  the  banks  in  1837,  in  refusing  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  the  moral  obtuseness  of  the  community  which 
could  tolerate,  nay  defend,  in  these  moneyed  corporations, 
conduct  which  would  have  been  severely  censured  and  even 
punished  in  the  case  of  private  individuals,  brought  me  for 
the  first  time  fairly  into  practical  politics  ;  for  I  felt  that  a 
system  of  special  legislation  had  been  adopted  and  fostered, 
which,  if  not  arrested,  would  bring  us  under  the  absolute 
control  of  associated  wealth ;  and  seeing,  during  the  extra 
session  of  congress  called  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  which  I  had  hitherto  for  the  most  part  es- 
chewed, as  not  being  sufficiently  radical  and  in  earnest  to 
carry  out  the  true  principle  of  what  I  called  social  democ- 
racy, muse  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed, 
adopt,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  rights  doctrines  of  the 
South, — to  which  I  had  been  made  a  convert,  by  the  fa- 
mous discussion  of  Messrs.  Webster  and  Hayne  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States, — and,  on  the  other,  accept  the  Loco- 
foco  doctrines  concerning  banks  and  banking:,  privilege, 
monopoly,  and  equal  rights,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  cease  ray 
opposition  to  it,  and  give  it  all  the  support  in  my  power, 
which  I  did  and  have  since  continued  to  do,  as  the  true 
party  of  progress,  and  in  the  success  of  which  must  hence- 
forth be  involved  the  success  of  true  republican  principles 
and  measures,  and  therefore  of  our  experiment  in  behalf  of 
freedom  and  good  government. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  from  the  formation  of 
the  Working-men's  party  down  to  1810,  I  had  felt  and  act- 
ed on  the  policy  of  making  up  as  distinctly  as  possible 
before  the  country,  the  direct  issue,  as  Mr.  Benton  expressed 
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it,  between  Man  and  Money.  The  real  question  was  be- 
tween the  interests  of  associated  or  corporate  wealth,  or  more 
strictly  perhaps  of  business,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  agricultural,  mechanical,  &c,  on  the  other, 
and  I  felt  that  whenever  we  could  get  this  question 
fairly  before  the  cduntry,  and  the  partisans  of  money  on  one 
side,  and  the  partisans  of  labor  on  the  other  side,  these  last, 
as  being  altogether  the  most  numerous,  could  at  any  time 
out-vote  the  others.  Hence,  I  struggled  as  earnestly  as  I 
could,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  effect,  to  make  up  the 
issue  directly  on  this  ground. 

Well,  the  canvass  for  president  came  on  in  1840,  and  we 
all  went  into  it,  with  the  precise  issue  made  up  that  I  and 
my  friends  had  wished  ;  and  we  went  into  it,  under  as  fa- 
vorable circumstances  as  can  ever  be  looked  for  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  and  more  favorable  than  we  can  in  my 
opinion  ever  look  for  again.  We  had  our  full  share  of  the 
scholars  and  literary  men  of  the  country;  also,  of  all  that 
was  distinguished  for  eminent  services  in  practical  political 
life;  we  had  the  whole  patronage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  twenty  states  out  of  twenty-six.  Who 
when  the  campaign  opened  could  have  doubted  of  our  suc- 
cess ?  But  we  were  defeated,  and  driven  in  disorder  from 
the  field.  This  defeat,  after  I  had  had  time  to  investigate 
its  causes,  I  found  to  be  a  lucid  commentary  on  the  policy 
which  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  had  recommended 
and  urged.  I  saw,  then,  as  now,  that  if  we  make  up  the 
issue,  as  Mr.  Benton  has  it,  between  Man  and  Money,  we 
necessarily  bring  about  a  horizontal  division  of  parties,  in 
which  the  party  of  money  will  always  carry  the  day.  The 
history  of  the  world  offers  no  instance  in  which, — man  on 
one  side,  and  money  on  the  other, — money  has  not  tri- 
umphed. The  Haves  carry  it  always  over  the' Have-nots.  It 
is  then  sheer  madness  to  insist  on  the  making  up  this  issue; 
and  as  friends  of  labor,  and  simple  humanity,  we  must  avoid 
coming  to  a  direct  vote  on  the  question  so  stated,  and  study 
to  make  up  other  and  more  favorable  issues  Instead  of 
separating  the  interests  of  wealth  from  the  interests  of  man, 
the  interests  of  business  from  those  of  labor,  we  must  study 
so  to  unite  them,  that  the  partisans  of  wealth,  in  promoting 
their  own  interests,  shall  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the 
equal  rights  and  equal  chances  for  which  we  as  true 
democrats  are  struggling.  This  much,  I  for  one  learned 
from  the  result  of  the  campaign  of  1840. 
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Up  to  1840,  I,  with  not  a  few  of  my  friends,  bred  to  the 
church  as  several  of  us  had  been,  and  few  or  none  of  us 
having  ever  been  in  practical  political  life,  looked  upon  most 
of  the  questions  we  were  discussing  mainly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ideal.  I  felt  that  if  we  did  but  put  forth  our 
views,  did  but  give  prevalence  to  true  doctrines  concerning 
men's  social  rights  and  duties,  we  need  not  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  their  practical  organization.  The  organization 
would  follow  from  the  supposed  inherent  virtue  of  the  doc- 
trines themselves.  At  any  rate,  moral  and  spiritual  guaran- 
ties would  be  amply  sufficient  for  their  practical  working. 
I  did  not  see  that  in  this,  I  was  on  the  declivity  to  no-go  v- 
ernmentism,  and  that  if  I  but  pushed  my  principles  to  their 
last  consequences,  I  must  oppose  all  government  but  such 
as  should  spring  from  conviction  and  moral  suasion.  The 
memorable  1840,  with  the  help  of  some  hints  from  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  corrected  me  also  of  this  most  danger- 
ous error.  I  saw  that  while  we  were  preaching  our  social 
doctrines  and  dreaming,  by  conviction  and  moral  suasion, 
to  bring  back  the  long  lost  Eden,  the  partisans  of  privilege, 
monopoly,  special  legislation,  would  possess  themselves  of 
the  government,  and  fasten  a  system  of  measures  upon  the 
country,  which  would  for  a  long  series  of  years,  if  not  for 
ever,  render  impotent  all  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  just 
and  truly  democratic  state  of  society.  Consequently,  some- 
thing more  than  moral,  that  is  to  say  ideal,  guaranties  must 
be  sought,  and  true  wisdom  commands  us  to  labor  inces- 
santly to  establish  such  practical  guaranties,  as  shall  render 
it  impossible  for  any  party,  whatever  its  doctrines  or  ten- 
dencies, even  if  in  power,  to  make  the  government  an  in- 
strument of  doing  any  serious  injury  to  the  individual  cit- 
izen, or  of  throwing  any  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  continuous  progress  of  liberty  and  equality. 

On  one  other  point  also,  I  confess  to  having  been  en- 
lightened by  the  campaign  of  1840  ;  namely,  as  to  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  the  essence  of 
democracy  to  consist  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
the  practical  formula,  "  The  majority  must  govern."  I  had 
never  embraced  this  doctrine  ;  I  had  uniformly  in  all  my 
writings, — bating  some  few  incautious  expressions,  now  and 
then  escaping  me  in  the  hurry  of  composition,  and  when  I 
had  some  special  object  in  view,  —  opposed  it  as  rank 
political  heresy  ;  but  after  all,  I  had  opposed  it  more  as  a 
speculative  error  than  as  a  practical  evil.     Its  real  character 
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I  never  clearly  saw,  till  I  found  Henry  Clay  and  bis  Whig 
friends  preaching  it  with  great  unction,  and  urging  it  with 
great  effect,  in  support  of  a  series  of  measures  from  begin- 
ning to  end  as  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  as  much 
mischief  to  freedom  and  good  government,  as  the  father  of 
mischief  himself  could  desire.  When  we  find  the  enemies 
of  political  truth  and  righteousness  preaching' our  own  doc- 
trines, and  making  them  the  legitimate  basis  of  measures 
which  we  must  needs  hold  in  utter  abhorrence,  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  pause,  and  ask,  "  Into  what  mischievous  error 
have  we  fallen  ? "  I  confess  that  when  I  heard  Mr.  Clay, 
and  the  Whig  members  of  the  "Tip.  and  Ty."  congress, 
talking  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  reiterating, 
what  our  own  party  had  always  insisted  on,  "  the  majority 
must  govern,"  I  saw  that  the  doctrine  was  something  more 
than  a  speculative  error ;  and  I  could  not  but  loathe  it  as  I 
would  some  foul  steam  sent  up  from  the  world  below. 

How  stood  the  case?  In  the  summer  of  1840,  we  went 
into  the  canvass  for  president.  Each  party  had  its  dis- 
tinctive measures  ;  and  both  asserted  "  the  people  are  sov- 
ereign," and  "  the  majority  must  govern."  We  all  knew 
what  measures  the  Whigs  would  attempt  to  carry  if  they 
prevailed  ;  and  we,  the  writers,  essayists,  declaimers,  orators, 
lecturers,  &c,  in  our  addresses  to  the  people,  distinctly 
stated  what  these  measures  were,  and  opposed  the  Whigs  on 
the  ground  of  their  unconstitutionality  and  wickedness.  If 
the  Whigs  did  not  formally  avow  them,  nobody  was  deceived. 
At  all  events,  the  real  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties  were  as  well  understood  as  they  ever  are,  or  can  be, 
with  the  present  degree  of  popular  intelligence.  Well, 
what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  the  people,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  decided  for  the  Whigs,  and  therefore — my 
friend  of  the  Democratic  Review  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing— for  the  measures  advocated  by  the  Whig  leaders. 
Never,  in  any  case,  can  we  look  for  a  clearer  or  more 
decisive  expression  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  useless  to 
question  this  obvious  fact. 

Now,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  people  are  sovereign, 
and  the  majority  must  govern — a  principle  common  to  both 
parties — I  ask,  what  could  Henry  Clay  do,  what  had  he  even 
a  right  to  do,  when  congress  came  together,  but  to  bring 
forward  and  insist  on  his  famous  "  programme "  ?  The 
people  had  clearly  decided  for  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward ;    the   question   had    been   decided    by   the  "highest 
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tribunal  ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  I  insist,  but  acted  on  what  both 
parties  called  the  true  democratic  principle,  when  be  said  in 
the  senate  chamber,  "  The  matter  is  decided  ;  we  want 
action,  not  discussion."  Those  measures  would  have  lost 
this  country  to  freedom  and  progress,  had  they  been  adopted ; 
but  what  then  ?  Are  not  the  people  through  the  majority 
sovereign  ?  Must  not  the  majority  govern  ?  If  so,  by  what 
authority,  by  what  right,  I  demand,  did  the  Democratic 
minority  in' both  houses  oppose,  and  so  nobly  and  ener- 
getically oppose,  the  adoption  of  those  measures  ?  If  the 
majority  must  govern,  then  when  its  will  is  once  clearly  ex- 
pressed', it  is  and  must  be  binding  on  the  minority,  who 
have,  and  can  have,  uo  right  to  oppose  it,  but,  whatever  it 
be,  must  yield  to  it. 

But  this  was  not  all.  When  the  Whig  leaders  found 
themselves  thwarted  by  constitutional  provisions  in  parrying 
out  their  favorite  measures,  and  measures  for  which  they 
had  obtained  the  majority  in  and  out  of  congress,  what  then 
did  they  do  ?  Precisely  what  men,  believing  that  they  had 
the  majority  with  them,  and  that  the  majority  has  the  right 
in  a  democracy  to  govern,  must  do,  and  always  will  do ;  they 
brought  forward  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  constitution 
itself— amendments  which  would  make  that  instrument 
always  flexible  to  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time 
being,  and  therefore  as  good  as  no  constitution  at  all.  True, 
these  amendments  could  not  as  yet  be  adopted ;  but  when 
it  should  become  fairly  settled  as  the  creed  of  the  country, 
that  the  form  of  our  government  is  a  democracy  instead  of  a 
constitutional  republic,  and  that  the  majority  has  always  the 
right  to  rule,  then  would  there  be  the  very  popular  faith  or 
opinion  necessary  to  insure  the  adoption  of  those  amend- 
ments, and  to  prevent  the  constitution  from  being  retained 
with  any  provision  that  should  impose  restraints  on  the  will 
of  the  majority,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  as  all  would  then 
acknowledge  and  contend. 

I  confess  that  when  I  saw  these  amendments,  and  with 
what  thought  they  were  framed,  when  I  read  the  very  able 
but  insidious  address  of  the  Whig  members  of  congress,  put 
forth  at  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  I  felt  a  lively  alarm 
for  the  fate  of  my  country,  especially  for  the  fate  of  con- 
stitutional government.  I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  all  the 
popular  tendencies  of  both  parties  hurrying  us  all  on  directly 
to  the  very  end  proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned amendments ;  and  that  if  not  arrested  in  time,  we 
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should  come  under  the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority,  with 
no  protection  against  the  tyranny  it  might  choose  to  exer- 
cise. I  looked  at  the  relations  of  business  and  labor  as  they 
are  and  needs  must  be,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  determining 
which  party,  or  what  party  would  be  the  ruling  majority, 
when  there  should  be  any  thing  at  stake,  and  therefore  what 
interest  must  always  predominate ;  and  also  in  determining 
that  unless  we  could  retain  the  constitution  as  an  effectual 
restraint  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  so  as  necessarily  to  con- 
fine the  action  of  the  government  to  those  measures  alone 
which  should  practically  affect  all  classes  of  our  citizens 
alike,  we  should  lose  all  security  for  civil  freedom,  and  be 
obliged  to  abandon  for  ever  all  hope  of  meliorating  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  mankind, 
especially  of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes.  I  saw, 
then,  that  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens,  instead  of  being  in- 
terested in  having  the  coast  clear  for  the  unchecked  pre- 
dominance of  the  will  of  the  majority,  as  too  many  of  our 
politicians  seemed  to  fancy,  were  specially  and  most  deeply 
interested  in  having  the  will  of  the  majorit}'  restrained  ;  so 
that  the  government  could  get  no  power  ever  to  act  on  any 
matters  but  those  for  the  common  weal  of  all  classes  %f 
citizens.  What  we  must  most  sedulously  guard  against  is, 
leaving  to  any  class,  no  matter  what  class,  or  which  class, 
even  if  having  possession  of  the  government,  the  power  to 
make  the  government  an  instrument  for  plundering  the 
other  classes  for  its  own  profit. 

I  felt  that  here  was  the  vital  question  •  but  what  could  I 
do  ?  A  private  citizen,  branded  as  an  infidel,  an  agrarian, 
a  disorganize^  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  ;  a 
proscribed  man,  whom  all  parties  eschewed  more  carefully, 
I  fear,  than  they  did  even  Satan  himself?  Nobody  would 
heed  my  voice  ;  and  most  of  those  who  could  command 
public  attention  were,  unhappily,  engrossed  with  other 
views  and  aims.  Never  till  that  moment  had  I  felt  the  full 
evil  of  not  having  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
no  man  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  say  that  he  can  do  nothing.  The  smallest  pebble 
cast  into  the  lake  may  spread  the  circles  that  succeed  over 
the  whole  surface.  I  came  forth  and  called  in  all  tones,  and 
through  all  mediums  at  my  command,  upon  my  Democratic 
friends  to  change  their  tactics,  and  rally  around  the  consti- 
tution, to  make  themselves  a  true  constitutional  party 
against  the  revolutionary  and  mobocratic  doctrines  preached 
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by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  Whig  friends,  both  in  and  ont  of  con- 
gress. They  have,  it  is  true,  paid  little  heed  to  my  call, 
nay,  no  heed  but  to  abuse  me  for  making  it.  No  matter. 
I  am  not,  for  that,  our,  of  humor  with  them,  nor  am  I  dis- 
couraged. They  will  hear  me  one  of  these  days,  and,  I 
trust,  before  it  is  too  late.  Good  may  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth, and  therefore  they  need  not  reject  a  good  thing  because 
they  find  me  advocating  it.  But  if  they  hear  not  me,  I 
trust  some  one  will  be  found  to  make  the  same  call  whom 
they  will  hear. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  wished  to  see  my  Democratic 
friends  insisting  on,  instead  of  the  doctrine  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  is, 

1.  That  there  is  no  security  under  any  absolute  govern- 
ment, whether  its  form  be  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic ; 

2.  That  the  sovereign  power,  wherever  lodged,  in  the 
one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  should  be  limited*  restricted  in 
its  action  to  matters  of  common  weal,  leaving  the  whole 
sphere  of  what  is  purely  individual,  to  individual  conscience 
and  responsibility,  and  to  moral  and  spiritual  influences  and 
restraints  alone ; 

3.  That  the  constitution  intended  to  restrain  the  sover- 
eign power,  and  confine  it  to  a  prescribed  sphere  of  action, 
cannot  answer  its  end,  if  it  be  a  mere  grant  from  the  sov- 
ereign, revocable  at  will ;  or  in  popular  governments  a  mere 
ordinance  of  the  people,  alterable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
majority ; 

4.  That  the  constitution,  in  order  to  answer  its  end,  must 
be  such  a  constitution,  or  organization  of  the  state — such  a 
real,  not  merely  prescribed  distribution  of  the  active  and 
passive,  the  positive  and  negative  powers  of  government,  as 
will  enable  a  constituted  minority — not  to  rule  the  majority, 
but — to  hinder  effectually  the  majority,  when  so  disposed, 
from  encroaching  in  its  acts  or  measures  on  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  individuals ; 

5.  And  lastly,  that  our  first  duty  is  to  labor  to  introduce 
such  a  constitution  where  it  is  not,  and  to  preserve  it  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye  where  it  is  ;  whence  it  follows  that  we 
must  frown  down  every  attempt  to  advance  even  liberty 
and  social  well-being,  save  in  and  through  forms  authorized 
by  the  constitution. 

The  only  point  of  doctrine  here  involved  on  which  my  Dem- 
ocratic friends   and  I  can  have  anv  controversy,  concerns 
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the  power  lying  back  of  the  constitution.  In  my  theory  of 
government,  the  constitution  is  itself  ultimate  •  for  it  is 
not  the  written  instrument,  but  is  the  actual  constitution  or 
organization  of  the  state.  It  is  the  sovereign,  and,  when 
wisely  adapted  to  the  real  character  of  the  country,  the 
genius  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  it  is  always  self-sufficing. 
But  my  Democratic  friends  who  oppose  me  seem  to  me  to 
regard  the  constitution  merely  as'  a  written  instrument 
drawn  up  by  the  people,  and  alterable  at  their  pleasure,  and, 
as  some  of  them  have  contended  in  the  case  of  Rhode 
Island,  alterable  at  the  pleasure  of  a  bare  majority  ;  and  this 
bare  majority  coming  together  informally,  and  acting  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  provisions.  If  this  be  so,  what  re- 
straint can  the  constitution  impose  on  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority ?  A  constitution  that  cannot  govern  the  people  as 
well  as  the  individual,  the  city  as  well  as  the  citizen,  ob- 
viously is  no  restraint  on  the  sovereign  power ;  but,  what- 
ever its  provisions,  does  in  reality  leave  the  sovereign  power 
absolute,  and  therefore  is,  as  I  have  said,  as  good  as  no  con- 
stitution at  all.  The  will  of  the  people,  not  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  only  through  the 
constitution,  but  the  will  of  the  people  unorganized,  inde- 
pendent of  the  constitution,  is  in  this  case  the  true  sovereign, 
and  therefore  may  at  any  time  rightfully  override  the 
constitution  itself.  This  is  to  bring  us  under  absolute 
government,  from  which  nothing  but  a  constitution  in  the 
other  sense,  a  constitution  or  organization  of  the  body  pol- 
itic, can  relieve  us.  The  point  here  involved  I  wish  my 
Democratic  friends  would  reexamine. 

But,  when  I  talk  of  governing  the  people,  I  am  asked, 
"  What,  would  you  have  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy 
placed  over  the  people  to  govern  them  '? "  Not  at  all,  my 
good  friends  ;  I  am  no  monarchist,  no  aristocrat ;  and  if  we 
had  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  I  should  have  the  same 
reason  as  now  to  demand  a  limit  to  the  sovereign  power. 
Assuredly,  one  may  as  well  trust  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
whole  people  as  to  that  of  one  or  of  a  few.  The  intimation 
of  the  editor  in  his  note,  that  I  propose  to  control  the  dem- 
ocratic element  by  introducing  the  aristocratic  or  monarch- 
ical element,  which  was  the  damning  sin  of  old  Federalism, 
is  unjust  to  me,  unwarranted  by  a  single  wrord  I  have  ever 
written  or  uttered,  and  not  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  his  known  candor  and  his  personal  friendship.  I  have 
said  already  that  the  power  that  is  to  control  the  people 
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must  be  found,  not  merely  in  the  written  instrument  called 
a  constitution,  but  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  state. 
If  my  friends  will  not  misunderstand  me,  and  say  that  I 
contradict  myself,  I  will  say  that  the  whole  governing; 
power  is  and  should  be  vested  in  the  people,  but  in  the 
people  organized  ;  yet  not  organized  in  one  consolidated 
oodu,  but  so  organized  that  the  action  of  the  whole  is  always 
through  the  parts,  or  at  least  can  never  transcend  what  all 
the  parts  will  tolerate. 

I  have  no  faith,  as  I  have  often  said,  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  I  have  no  assurance  of  good  government 
when  I  have  nothing  but  their  intelligence  and  virtue,  as  a 
consolidated  mass,  on  which  to  rely.  But  the  pursuits  and 
interests  of  the  people  are  various— each  of  these  interests 
has,  as  it  were,  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
advancement.  Take  an  illustration  given  me  in  conversa- 
tion by  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  will  suppose  a  town  composed 
wholly  of  tanners  and  shoemakers.  It  will  require  more 
men  to  work  up  the  leather  into  shoes  than  it  will  to  tan  it. 
In  every  case  then  in  which  they  come  to  vote,  the  shoe- 
makers, being  the  numerical  majority,  can  carry  it  over  the 
tanners,  and  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  therefore  impose 
any  burden  on  the  tanners  they  please.  What  will  you  do? 
Suffer  the  shoemakers  to  tyrannize  over  the  tanners  %  Not 
at  all.  Introduce  the  system  of  concurring  majorities,  and 
place  against  the  majority  of  the  shoemakers  the  majority 
of  the  tanners.  These  majorities  will  cancel  one  the  other. 
If  the  tanners  seek  to  carry  it  over  the  shoemakers,  they 
will  be  resisted  by  the  opposing  majority  of  the  shoemakers  ; 
if  the  shoemakers  undertake  to  carry  it  over  the  tanners, 
they  will  be  defeated  by  the  opposing  majority  of  tanners. 
Then  each  finds  itself  unable  to  proceed,  the  moment  it 
attempts  to  gain  an  exclusive  advantage,  and  both  are 
obliged  to  desist  and  fall  back  on  those  measures  on  which 
they  can  both  agree.  These  measures  will  be  only  those 
which  concern  them,  not  in  their  distinctive  capacity  of 
tanners  and  shoemakers,  but  in  their  simple  capacity  of  men 
and  citizens — the  only  capacity  in  which  government  should 
ever  know  us.  Apply  the  principles  here  illustrated  to  the 
whole  people,  and  you  have  in  the  whole  people,  regarded 
as  minorities,  a  force  that  will  compel  the  government,  or 
whatever  party  has  the  control  of  it,  to  fall  back  on  such 
matters  as  concern  all  alike, — the  parts,  minorities,  in 
regard  to  the  whole,  but  represented  by  the  majority  of 
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each  part.  This  would  be  democracy  as  defined  by  the 
Massachusetts  state  convention  some  years  since,  "  The 
supremacy  of  man  over  his  accidents"  that  is,  the  constitu- 
tion or  frame  of  government,  which  not  only  says  it  ought 
to  confine  itself,  but  which  actually  does  and  cannot  but 
confine  itself  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  men  in  their 
simple  capacity  of  human  beings,  and  legislates  for  them 
solely  as  men  and  as  citizens,  and  not  for  them  as  rich 
men  or  poor  men  ;  learned  men  or  ignorant ;  as  merchants, 
manufacturers,  shoemakers  or  tanners  ;  or  according  to  any 
other  of  the  accidents  of  social  or  individual  life.  In  real- 
ity this  theory  of  government,  which  is  not  mine,  but  which 
I  have  learned  from  men  at  whose  feet  I  count  it  an  honor 
to  sit  and  learn,  is  much  more  popular,  and  secures  a  much 
larger  share  of  individual  freedom,  and  leaves  altogether  a 
larger  field  to  "  Free-Will,  Conscience,  Reason,  and  the 
Bible,"  than  the  consolidated  democracy  against  which  I 
have  so  often  and  so  indignantly  protested — and  for  protest- 
ing against  which  I  am  called  a  conservative  and  an 
aristocrat. 

Having  said  so  much  in  defence  and  explanation  of  my 
own  views  of  government,  I  must  say  one  or  two  words 
concerning  my  friend's  defence  of  the  people  in  his  note 
appended  to  my  furious  attack  on  them.  Nearly  all  the 
instances,  save  so  far  as  speculative  errors  were  concerned, 
which  I  adduced  in  defence  of  my  position,  I  adduced  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Whigs.  The  editor  I  am  sure  agrees 
with  me  in  my  estimate  of  them.  Wherein,  then,  could  I 
have  offended  my  Democratic  brother,  save  in  calling  the 
Whigs  people  ?  This  may  go  hard,  I  know  ;  but,  if  we  are 
democrats,  we  must  not  be  too  aristocratic,  and  therefore, 
however  much  it  may  go  against  the  grain,  must  admit  that 
even  Whigs  are  peoplk.  In  apparently  denying  this,  the 
editor,  I  must  think,  was  not  wholly  democratic.  The 
editor  says,  "  the  people  have  their  moments  de  vertige" 
that  they  "  are  not  infallible ;  that  the}-  both  can  do  and 
have  done,  and  will  often  continue  to  do,  very  wrong — very 
foolishly,  aye,  and  sometimes  very  wickedly,  wrong."  This 
from  an  apologist  for  the  people  ?  Pi'ay,  what  more  have  I 
said  in  my  wrath  against  them,  when  obviously  intending 
to  sa}r  the  worst  of  them  that  I  could  ?  Really,  the  apologist 
leaves  the  people  worse  by  his  admissions,  than  I  by  my 
accusations.  But  suppose  the  people,  in  one  of  these 
moments  de  vertige,  should  fasten  upon  themselves  such   a 
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series  of  measures  as,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  they  would  have  done  in  1841  %  These  moments 
de  vertige  are  arrant  rogues,  and  the  wise,  practical  states- 
man will  alwaj's  study  to  give  us  some  guaranty  against  the 
mischief  they  may  do.  I  wish  not  to  be  too  near  Alexander 
when  over  his  cups. 

The  editor  accuses  me  of  recanting,  and  striking  from  the 
old  flag  under  which  we  fought  in  1840,  one  of  its  brightest 
mottoes,  and  he  protests  as  a  brave  knight  against  the 
alleged  desecration  of  our  glorious  old  Oriflamme.  Will 
he  allow  me,  as  an  humble  squire,  who  did  his  duty  as  he 
could  in  the  memorable  campaign,  and  who  certainly 
received  some  wounds  if  he  gave  none,  to  protest  also 
against  Ms  admission  that  the  Whigs  "did  just  about  right," 
•lay,  that  "they  served  us  just  about  right"?  I  confess 
that  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  admission  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Review.  Thank  God  !  that  whatever  else  I  may  have 
done,  whatever  desecration  to  "  our  glorious  old  Oriflamme  " 
I  may  have  been  guilty  of,  I  have  never  yet  so  far  recanted 
as  to  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  party,  much  less  the 
cause  of  the  party  I  then  opposed  was  just,"  and  that  I  and 
my  party  deserved  to  be  defeated.  I  went  into  that  cam- 
paign, feeling  that  I  was  there  to  fight  the  battle  of  free- 
dom and  truth,  for  the  cause  of  my  country  and  my  race; 
and  whatever  changes  have  come  over  me,  no  change  has 
come  over  this  feeling.  I  feel  to-day  as  I  did  then.  To  the 
then  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  had  and 
have  no  strong  personal  attachment.  He  was  not,  and  never 
can  be,  the  man  of  my  choice  ;  but  I  regarded  then,  and  I 
regard  now,  his  defeat  as  a  serious  calamity  to  the  country, 
— a  defeat,  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  on  the 
country,  it  will  require  our  most  strenuous  and  wisely 
directed  efforts  for  years,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
to  recover.  I  believe  there  are  crimes  recorded  in  history, 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  all  events  that  fall 
out  are  for  the  best.  Providence  may  overrule  man's  folly 
and  wickedness,  but  man  himself  should  profit  under  a 
humiliating  sense  of  his  short-comings,  and  be  thankful  that 
he  is  not  always  left  to  reap  the  natural  fruits  of  his  doings. 

But  enough.  If  I  have  made  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  I,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  feel  my  own 
insignificance,  but  because  I  could  better  bring  out  the 
views  I  have  set  forth  in  connection  with  my  own  action, 
and  place  more  distinctly  before  the  public  the  doctrines  I 
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wished  to  inculcate  in  this  than  in  any  other  way.  "What  I 
want  is  to  get  these  doctrines  fairly  considered,  and  if  they 
are  but  so  considered,  it  is  matter  of  little  consequence  to 
me  in  what  estimation  I  may  be  held,  or  the  charges  that 
may  or  may  not  be  brought  against  me.  For  my  own  repu- 
tation, any  further  than  a  good  name  is  needed  to  enable 
one  to  serve  his  country,  and  as  a  legacy  which  every  man 
is  bound  to  leave  to  his  children,  I  care  nothing  at  all. 
"  Strike,  but  hear ! " 
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[From  the  Democratic  Review  for  1843.] 

ATITICLE  I. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  general  and  even  absorbing 
interest  which  the  great  mass  of  American  citizens  take  in 
political  matters,  and  the  confidence  with  which  almost 
every  one  utters  his  opinions  on  the  abstrusest  problems, 
politics  as  a  science  is  almost  entirely  unknown  and  un- 
heeded among  us.  Some  few  of  our  politicians  have  ex- 
amined with  considerable  care  and  with  tolerable  profound- 
ness, the  general  principles  of  our  federal  constitution,  and 
certain  questions  of  practical  legislation  .  but,  setting  aside 
Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  we  are  not  aware  of  a 
single  American  citizen  who  gives  any  public  demonstration 
of  his  having  ever  studied,  profoundly  and  scientifically,  the 
great  problems  relating  to  the  origin,  ground,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  state.  No  work  on  politics,  of  the  slightest 
scientific  value,  written  by  an  American  citizen,  has  ever,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  issued  from  the  American 
press.  This  all  but  universal  neglect  of  politics  as  a  science, 
is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  and  at  first  view  is  truly  astonish- 
ing ;  but  we  are  so  engrossed  with  questions  of  practice, 
that  it  is  rare  that  we  ever  dream  of  recurring  to  first  prin- 
ciples. 

AVe,  as  American  citizens,  should  look  upon  this  fact  as  a 
source  not  only  of  regret,  but  of  shame;  especially  since  we 
boast  of  having  opened  a  new  school  of  politics  for  the 
world,  and  hold  ourselves  up  as  worthy  of  all  imitation. 
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But,  after  all,  this  boast  is  vain.  We  have  opened  no  new 
school.  The  American  school  of  politics  is  among  the 
things  that  are  to  be,  but  as  yet  are  not.  I  am  not  aware  of 
a  single  contribution  that  we  have  made  to  political  science  ; 
and  The  political  theory  or  theories  we  are  laboring  to  reduce 
to  practice,  did  not  originate  with  us,  but  were  put  forth  by 
political  philosophers  in  the  Old  World,  before  we  even  began 
to  exist  as  an  independent  nation.  Our  principal  masters 
are  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and  Kousseau,  whose  les- 
sons we  rarely  fail  in  some  degree  to  reproduce,  whenever  it 
happens  that 'we  leave  the  practical  question  to  consider  the 
principles  it  involves. 

This  statement  will  not  be  received  with  much  favor; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  nattering  to  our  national  vanity  ; 
nothing  that  goes  to  justify  our  very  general  conviction, 
that  we  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  Christendom";  but  I  make  it,  because  I  sincerely 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  because  I  would  provoke  ray 
countrymen,  especially  those  whose  leisure  and  education 
qualify  them  for  such  studies,  to  turn  their  attention  from 
mere  questions  of  practice,  of  detail,  to  the  study  of  the 
great,  fundamental  problems  of  the  state ;  and  by  so  doing, 
relieve  the  country  of  the  reproach  and  the  curse  of  the 
present  political  empiricism  which  obtains  in  all  departments 
of  our  several  governments,  whether  state  or  federal.  It  is 
time  that  we  should  cease  to  natter  ourselves  that  politics  is 
a  science  which  we  have  finished.  Never  yet  was  there  a 
people  enabled  to  commence  their  national  existence  under 
so  favorable  circumstances  as  we  were,  and  never  yet  was 
there  a  people  who  knew  so  little  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  their  position.  A  little  more  delay,  a 
little  lunger  continued  imitation  of  foreign  political  quack- 
ery, reinforced  by  our  own  inventive  genius,  and  all  our  ad- 
vantages are  sacrificed,  and  we  are  in  no  better  condition  for 
working  out  the  social  problem,  than  are  the  most  corrupt 
nations  of  the  Old  World. 

But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.  I  guard  myself,  indeed, 
as  I  have  promised  to  do,  against,  impeaching  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
politicians  not  only  disregard  all  questions  relating  to  the 
origin  and  ground  of  the  state,  but  they  sneer  at  all  such 
questions,  as  metaphysical,  as  abstractions,  as  altogether  be- 
neath the  notice  of  the  wise,  practical  statesman.  But  for 
my  part,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  persuade  myself  that 
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political  capacity,  legislative  wisdom,  accomplished  states- 
manship, come, "like" Dogberry's  reading  and  writing,  by 
nature  ;  nor  that  there  is  in  the  mere  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, any  marvellous  virtue  to  convert  all  who  are  born 
under  it,  into  true  enlightened  statesmen  without  any  study 
or  mental  discipline  on  their  part.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  drawn  and  quartered  for  Vese-mqjeste,  if  I  msist^that  even 
our  American  people  might  profit  not  a  little  by  a  more 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  government  as  ^science, 
and  by  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  great  princi- 
ples of  all  just  legislation,  and  wise  administration.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  author  of  the 
History  of  the^Colonization  of  the  United  States  contends, 
—and  brings,  in  the  case  of  the  Carolinas,  very  strong 
reasons  to  sustain -his  thesis, — that  simple  praetical  planters 
can  surpass  the  profoundest  philosophers  in  the  organization 
of  the  state,  and  in  devising  a  proper  frame  of  government, 
I  must  still  believe  that  science  is  preferable  to  ignorance, 
and  the  wisdom  resulting  from  it  more  worthy  of  reliance 
than  popular  passion,  or  even  popular  instinct.  Some  degree 
of  instruction  is  necessary  to  qualify  one  to  make  a  shoe ; 
is  less  necessary  to  qualify  one  to  follow  the  art  of  legis- 
lating, or  administering  the  government? 

There  is  a  strong  tendency,— and  I  hold,  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency,— among  us,  to  underrate  the  importance  of  liberal 
studies,  philosophical  investigations,  profound  scholarship, 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  to  extol  and  defer  to  the 
alleged  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  mass,  which  prac- 
tically means  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  small 
minority  at  the  head  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Mere 
scholarship  for  the  sake  of  scholarship,  is  no  doubt  con- 
temptible ;  we  want  no  pedantry,  no  dilettantism.  That 
sort  of  scholarship  which,  in  its  spirit  and  effects,  looks  never 
beyond  the  cultivation,  the  interest,  or  the  pleasure  of  the 
scholar  himself,  deserves  and  can  deserve  no  encouragement 
from  a  Christian  people.  All  scholarship,  or  scholastic,  or 
scientific,  or  even  artistic  attainments,  like  the  possession  of 
property,  place,  or  power,  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
trust,  to  be  used  not  for  the  personal  good  of  the  possessor, 
but  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  elevation  of  the 
mass.  The  literature  we  want  in  this  country,  is  not  the 
literature  which  results  from  deferring  to  popular  passions 
and  instincts,  nor  indeed  the  literature  that  rises  not  xabove 
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the  simple  apprehension  of  the  majority ;  but  a  literature 
that  breathes  a  free,  noble,  and  generous  spirit ;  that  is  full 
of  the  love  of  man  as  man  ;  and  that  kindles  up  a  holy  ardor 
in  all  who  come  under  its  influence,  and  imparts  to  them  the 
needed  wisdom,  to  labor  for  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  physical  well-being  of  all  men,  especially 
of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes.  The  tendency  of 
which  we  speak,  is  to  the  creation  of  a  literature  the  reverse 
of  this.  It  is  a  levelling  tendency ;  but  it  levels  downwards, 
and  not  upwards.  Instead  of  feeling  it  an  imperious  duty 
to  instruct  and  elevate  the  mass,  the  tendency  amongst  us 
is  to  take  our  law  from  the  mass,  and  to  bring  thought 
down  to  a  level  with  the  narrow  views,  crude  notions,  and 
blind  instincts  of  the  multitude.  If  this  tendency  is  con- 
tinued and  encouraged,  our  whole  intellectual  world  will  be- 
come superficial  and  void,  and  American  life  too  feeble  a 
thing  to  be  worth  preserving. 

What  is  most  dangerous  in  this  tendency,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  thought  to  be  democratic,  and  is  encouraged  by  some 
who  have  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  democracy.  To  set 
our  faces  against  it,  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  vague  charge 
of  being  aristocrats,  and  to  be  denounced  as  the  enemies  of 
the  people,  as  men  who  have  no  confidence  in  the  people, 
no  love  for  popular  government ;  but  who  would  introduce 
a  monarchy,  or  build  up  an  aristocracy,  or  something  else 
quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  But  I  for  one  meet  this  charge 
here  on  the  threshold.  I  deny  that  this  tendency  is  demo- 
cratic, or  that  it  results  from  democracy  ;  it  is  decidedly 
anti-democratic,  and  originates  in  the  abuse,  in  the  per- 
version of  democracy.  There  is  democracy,  in  any  worthy 
sense  of  the  term,  only  where  each  man  has  a  mind  of  his 
own,  and  utters  that  mind,  clearly,  distinctly,  without  suffer- 
ing it  to  be  lost  in  the  voice  of  any  other  man.  Moreover, 
democracy,  regarded  as  a  principle,  is  not  necessarily  a  de- 
ferring to  the\nass,  but  is  the  wise  and  just  institution  and 
administration  of  government,  for  the  highest  and  best  good 
of  the  whole  people.  I  am  thought  to  want  confidence  in 
the  people  ;  but  I  have  really  more  confidence  in  them,  than 
he  has  who  said  the  other  day,  "  Since  I  have  been  in  office, 
I  have  made  it  my  duty  to  ascertain  and  conform  to  the  will 
of  my  constituents ;"  for  I  dare  tell  the  people  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth  essential  to  their  well-being,  and  to  contra- 
dict them  to  their  very  faces  when  I  believe  thein  in  the 
wrong.     But  my  confidence  in  the  people  is  in  their  capa- 
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bilities,  and  not  in  their  actual  attainments,  or  in  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  their  actual  judgments.  The  people  in 
whom  I  want  confidence  is  the  political  people,  the  people 
whose  voice  we  collect  at  the  ballot-box,  who  in  fact  are,  and 
always  must  needs  be,  onty  a  small  minority  of  the  whole 
population.  The  genuine  people,  if  their  voice  could  really 
be  heard,  would  be  loud  and  earnest  in  condemnation  of  the 
tendency  of  which  we  speak.  They  feel  that  they  want  in- 
telligence, want  light,  and  they  look  eagerly  around  for  it ; 
but  between  them  and  the  light  stand  ever  this  immense 
body  of  shallow-  pated  politicians,  who  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  popular  intelligence,  and  whose  sole  chance  of  suc- 
cess is  in  shutting  out  the  light,  and  making  the  people  be- 
lieve that  they,  the  people,  are  already  masters  of  political 
science.  Here  lies  the  evil.  Nearly  all  onr  writers,  our 
whole  newspaper  press,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  do 
little  else  than  echo  what  they  take  to  be  the  dominant  con- 
victions of  their  respective  parties,  sects,  or  schools ;  and  if 
one  chances  to  think  for  himself,  and  labor  to  advance  the 
mass,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  thought,  the  whole  pack, 

"  Tray,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  little  dogs  and  all," 

are  let  loose  upon  him,  and  he  is  forthwith  run  down,  as  a 
wild  beast,  or  a  savage  who,  if  suffered  to  escape,  would 
corrupt  the  people  and  eat  out  their  substance,  perhaps  de- 
vour their  women  and  children. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  science,  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom, 
of  virtue,  of  the  people,  of  outraged  democracy,  I  for  one 
solemnly  and  earnestly  protest  against  this  servility  to  the 
mass,  a  servility,  to  which  a  man  never  submits  in  good 
faith  nor  for  honest  purposes ;  but  for  purposes  always  base 
and  selfish.  I  love  my  country ;  I  love  her  political  institu- 
tions; and  I  am  ambitions  of  seeing  my  countrymen  taking 
the  lead  in  every  department  of  high  and  manly  thought.  I 
am  not  willing  to  be  always  dependent  on  foreigners  for 
my  intellectual  nutriment;  I  blush  to  think  that  when  I 
would  read  a  profound  work  on  science,  whether,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, social,  political,  or  religious,  I  must  order  it  from 
France  or  Germany.  But  so  it  must  be  till  we  cease  to  hold 
it  democratic  to  echo  only  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  even 
though  it  be  their  "  sober  second  thoughts."  We  must  dare 
seek  for  truth,  and  dare  utter  it,  and  dare  labor  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  people,  instead  of  merely  obeying  them,  which 
will  never  be  obeying  them,  but  the  miserable  demagogues 
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and  petty  politicians,  who  are  raised  into  importance  by 
the  energy  with  which  they  scream  democracy,  and  by  the 
loud,  windy  professions  they  make  on  all  occasions  of  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  of  their  great  wil- 
lingness to  receive  the  commands  of  the  people,  and  to  live 
and  die  in  their  service. 

There  are  subjects,  and  they  too  of  vital  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  which  the  great  mass  do 
not,  and  cannot  master,  and  which  transcend  also  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  great  majority  of  your  educated  men.  There 
is  no  use  in  cavilling  at  this  statement,  for  it  is  true,  and 
every  man  who  has  paid  some  little  attention  to  the  princi- 
ples of  things,  knows  it  to  be  true.  Enlighten  all  as  much 
as  possible  ;  and  make  all  subjects  as  easy  to  be  apprehended 
as  their  nature  permits  ;  but  never  forget  that  every  man  is 
not  equal  to  every  thing.  There  is  an  infinite  diversity  of 
talents  and  of  gifts ;  one  man  can  make  a  good  shoe,  but  no 
training  can  enable  him  to  chisel  a  Venus  or  an  Apollo;  an- 
other will  make  a  good  bank  cashier,  but  all  the  training  in 
the  world  will  not  fit  him  to  be  a  good  legislator,  or  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  so- 
ciety. There  must  be  leaders,  and  there  always  will  be, 
quarrel  as  you  will  about  it.  Some  men  have  the  natural 
and  acquired  gifts  to  fit  them  to  be  political  leaders ;  others 
to  take  the  lead  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  in  science,  or 
in  literature.  The  many  must  depend  on  these.  The  re- 
sults, the  benefits  of  the  profoundest  philosophy  are  for  the 
mass,  and  should  be  communicated  to  them  ;  but  the  mass 
do  not,  will  not,  and  1  dare  say,  cannot,  understand  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  those  results  are  obtained.  There  must  be, 
and  should  be  an  educated  class,  a  class  with  a  scientific 
culture  altogether  superior  to  that  to  which  the  mass  of 
men,  whatever  their  wealth  or  rank,  can  attain  or  hope  to 
attain. 

In  this  point  of  view,  all  important  as  are  our  common 
schools,  we  do  not  well  for  them  to  sacrifice  our  colleges 
and  universities.  One  great  man,  well  educated,  well  in- 
formed, devoting  his  talents  and  his  acquirements  to  the 
good  of  his  countrymen,  shall  save  it,  and  secure  it  many 
generations  of  well-being ;  a  million  of  half-educated  men 
without  him  will  only  ruin  it.  What  would  have  been  our 
country  but  for  "Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Jackson, 
and  last  but  not  least,  Calhoun  ?  He  who  can  speak  out  the 
profoundest  truths  to  the  apprehension  of  five  hundred  of 
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the  best  and  leading  minds  in  the  country,  speaks  after  all 
to  a  much  larger  audience  than  he  who  speaks  only  to  the 
multitude.  They  who  make  it  their  boast  that  they  speak 
to  the  many,  do  after  all  speak  only  to  the  few,  and  what 
they  speak  is  not  worth  speaking;  because  it  is  not  in  ad- 
vance of  what  is  already  realized.  Each  of  these  five  hun- 
dred leading  minds  to  whom  I  speak,  speaks  to  five  hun- 
dred more,  and  thus  through  them  I  actually  speak  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  which  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  continue  to  echo  on  my  voice  till  it  reaches  the 
mass  of  my  countrymen, — the  mass  of  mankind.  An  in- 
stance of  the  importance  of  profound  study,  of  deep  sci- 
ence, is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Richard  Price,  author 
of  a  most  excellent  work  on  Morals.  This  work  is  abstract, 
dry,  and  very  little  read  or  known.  In  fact,  the  work  to 
most  minds  is  repulsive ;  but  it  fell  one  day  into  the  hands 
of  a  young  man  in  college  ;  kindled  up  the  generous  ardor 
of  liis  soul ;  gave  a  direction  to  his  vdiole  after  life  ;  became 
the  chief  instrument  in  forming  his  mind  and  intellectual 
character.  That  young  man  was  the  late  Dr.  William 
Ellery  Channing.  "When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
wide  influence  for  the  good  of  mankind  exerted  by  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Channing;  through  his  life,  may  we  not  say, 
that  a  most  invaluable  service  had  been  rendered  by  Dr. 
Price  to  the  human  race,  even  if  his  book  on  Morals  had 
had  no  other  direct  influence  than  that  which  it  exerted  in 
forming  the  mind  and  character  of  this  eminent  philan- 
thropist \  Let  us,  then,  cease  our  adulation  of  the  mass, 
cease  our  insane  efforts  to  adapt  every  thing  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  mass,  to  gauge  the  amount  of  truth  we  may 
tell,  by  the  amount  the  multitude  can  take  in  ;  and  do  our 
best  to  gain  all  truth,  to  nourish  and  invigorate  us  for  wisely 
directed  and  long  continued  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  all 
men. 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  more  extended  discus- 
sion than  we  proposed,  yet  if  what  we  have  said  have  the 
least  influence  in  checking  this  tendency  to  the  superficial 
and  the  vapid  which  is  now  so  strong  amongst  us,  and  which 
is  encouraged  by  miserable  politicians  who  wTant  place  solely 
for  its  honors  and  emoluments,  the  politicians  of  seven 
principles,  as  old  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  characterized 
them,  that  is,  of  "  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  ; "  and  if,  fur- 
thermore, it  have  any  effect  in  provoking  the  serious  and 
reflecting  among  us  to  a    more  thorough  investigation  of 
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principles,  we  shall  not  regret  the  length  of  our  remarks, 
nor  that  they  have  delayed  longer  than  we  intended  our 
approach  to  the  main  subject  of  our  present  essay.  But  we 
leave  them  and  come  to  our  subject. 

What  is  Government?  For  what  end  does  it  exist? 
What  is  its  origin  and  ground?  What  is  the  proper  or 
best  mode  of  organizing  its  administration  ?  These  are 
the  great  and  leading  questions  which  the  philosophical 
statesman  must  ask  and  answer  in  relation  to  government 
in  general,  before  he  can  proceed  otherwise  than  empiri- 
cally, in  the  adoption  of  any  practical  policy  or  measures 
for  any  given  country  or  epoch. 

I  begin  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  which  consists 
of  loose  hints  and  suggestions,  rather  than  of  a  full  and 
complete  scientific  exposition,  to  which  I  am  not  equal,  and 
for  which  I  should  need  volumes,  rather  than  a  brief  essay 
in  a  magazine, — I  begin  by  asking,  What  is  Government  ? 
I  ask  this  question  in  an  abstract  and  fundamental  sense, 
in  which  government  is  distinguished  from  this  or  that 
form,  and  from  all  arrangements  which  may  be  adopted  or 
suggested  for  its  practical  administration.  Government,  so 
far  forth  as  government,  must  alwaj^s  and  everywhere  be 
the  same,  whatever  its  form  or  its  arrangements.  My  ques- 
tion, then,  asks,  What  is  government  in  its  essence  ?  not 
what  is  its  form,  nor  who  or  what  is  the  ministry  ?  Let 
this  distinction  be  observed  and  remembered  between  the 
government  and  the  ministry.  The  ministry  may  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  and 
therefore  be  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  democratical ;  but 
back  of  the  ministry  is  that  which  commissions  it,  and 
which  is  common  to  each  of  these  respective  modes  of  con- 
stituting it.  This,  whatever  it  be,  is  what  I  call  the  gov- 
ernment. Now,  what  is  this  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  the  answer  to  my  question,  What  is  government? 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  essence  of  government 
is  to  govern.  The  essence  of  life  is  to  live,  of  being  is  to 
be,  of  science  to  know,  of  cause  to  cause ;  in  like  manner, 
the  essence  of  government  is  to  govern.  Nothing  exists  for 
us,  or  can  be  made  by  us  the  subject  of  thought  or  conver- 
sation, any  further  than  it  is  a  force,  having  a  power  to  do 
somewhat.  In  government  there  is  always  a  force,  having 
the  power  to  govern,  and  it  is  government  no  further  than 
it  governs.  This  force,  that  is" to  say,  that  which  governs, 
is  the  sovereign,  that  which  constitutes  the  city  or  the  state. 
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Government  from  its  very  nature,  which  is  to  govern, 
necessarily  demands  two  correlative  terms,  the  governor  and 
the  governed.  There  is  no  government  where  there  is 
nothing  that  governs  ;  equally  no  government  where  there 
is  nothing  that  is  governed.  I  am  an  actor  only  so  far  forth 
as  I  act ;  a  cause  only  so  far  forth  as  I  cause  or  create.  I 
must  cause  or  create  somewhat  in  order  to  be  a  cause.  So 
government  must  govern  somewhat  in  order  to  be  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  somewhat  must  be  distinct  from  that  which 
governs.  There  must  be,  then,  not  only  two  terms,  govern- 
or and  governed,  but  two  distinct  realities  signified  by 
them. 

"We  see  here,  in  the  very  outset,  that  self-government, 
which  presupposes  the  identity  of  the  governor  and  the 
governed, — which,  when  transported  into  philosophy,  is  the 
identity  of  subject  and  object,  Idealism,  and  when  trans- 
ported into  theology,  is  Pantheism  or  Atheism,  is  absolute- 
ly inadmissible ;  and  I  cannot  be  driven  from  this  conclu- 
sion by  any  friendly  or  unfriendly  assurances  that  I  "  distil 
my  speculation  through  an  alembic  of  metaphysical  subtlety, 
till  it  is  refined  away  beyond  the  comprehension  of  common 
intelligence  ; "  nor  by  being  magisterially  or  scornfully  com- 
manded to  "away  with  these  cobweb  subtleties  and  sophis- 
tications/' I  have  yet  to  learn  that  no  truth  is  to  be  told, 
that  no  truth  is  needed,  that  goes  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  common  intelligence  ;  or  that  what  transcends  that 
intelligence  is  to  be  sneered  at  as  "cobweb  subtlety  and 
sophistication."  These  sneers  are  the  easiest  answers  in  the 
world  to  reasonings  which  contradict  our  favorite  theories, 
but  they  are  answers  to  which  a  wise  man  seldom  resorts, 
and  winch  are  far  more  effectual  in  silencing  than  in  con- 
vincing an  opponent.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  important 
principle  in  any  science  that  is  not  too  subtle  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  common  intelligence.  These  same  "  cobweb 
subtleties  "  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
the  gravest  practical  errors  not  seldom  result  from  neglecting 
them.  Bacon  sneered  at  the  speculations  of  the  old  school- 
men as  "  spider's  web  ; "  but  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  History 
of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States,  has  as  wisely  as 
felicitously  replied  to  him,  that  "  the  spider's  web  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  spider."  It  is  time  to  end 
these  commonplace  sneers,  especially  in  this  country,  where 
a  tendency  to  over-metaphysical  refinement  is  certainly 
not  our  besetting  sin  as  a  people. 
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"When  wo  understand  by  ^/"-government,  the  power  of 
a  nation  to  govern  itself,  to  adopt  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  administer  it  in  its  own  way,  uncontrolled  by 
any  foreign  power  ;  or  when  we  understand  by  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government,  the  capacit}'  of  the  people  to 
sustain  and  administer  government,  even  wise  and  just  gov- 
ernment, without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  kings  or  nobles, 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  amongst  us  in  this 
country,  we  of  course  admit  the  fact  and.  the  right  of  self- 
government.  But  in  strictness,  democracy,  in  any  sense  in 
which  it  is  government,  is  no  more  self-government  than  is 
monarchy  or  aristocracy  ;  and  the  habit  of  continuing  to 
call  our  government  self-government,  now  after  our  strug- 
gle for  national  independence  and  against  royalty  and  no- 
bility is  over,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences. The  influence  of  names  is  greater  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  A  misnomer  involves  usually  an 
error  as  to  the  thing.  If  we  call  our  government  self- 
government,  and  contend  for  it  under  that  name,  we  shall 
of  necessity  run  in  our  theories,  and  in  our  practice,  into 
no-governmentism. 

What  in  this  country  is  the  antagonist  of  self-govern- 
ment ?  Certainly  not  a  foreign  government,  for  we  are 
nationally  independent ;  certainly  not  kings  or  nobles, 
for  we  have  declared  all  men  politically  equal,  and 
established  in  the  main  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility. 
What,  then  %  The  question  is  important ;  for  the  peo- 
ple, in  contending  for  self-government,  will  contend 
for  it  in  opposition  to  some  antagonist  force,  and  will  un- 
derstand it  only  in  that  sense  in  which  it  encounters  an 
opponent.  The  people  take  words  in  their  most  obvious 
and  most  literal  sense ;  the  refinements  that  philosophers 
introduce  into  speech,  they  comprehend  not ,  pay  no  re- 
gard to.  They  always  seek  to  actualize  the  word  in  its 
primary  and  literal  meaning.  When  they  are  taught  that 
self-government  is  the  perfection  of  government,  they  will 
struggle  to  actualize  self-government,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  does  or  can  have  for  them  a  practical  meaning. 
What  practical  meaning  has  or  can  have  the  word  with  us  ? 
Assuredly  it  has  and  can  have  but  two  meanings.  It  means, 
first,  the  absolute  independence  of  the  people,  taken  collec- 
tively, to  establish  and  administer  government,  free  from 
all  restraint  whatever;  and  second,  that  each  individual 
has  the  right  to  hold  himself  free  from  all  governmental 
control  save  so  far  as  he  voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  it. 

Vol.  XV— 20 
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Now,  if  we  watch  closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
consult  the- minorities  of  to-day  threatening  to  become  the 
majorities  of  to-morrow,  we  shall  find  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  give  the  word,  some  its  first  meaning,  some  its 
second.  In  the  first  sense,  self-government  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  a  collec- 
tive and  consolidated  mass,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  by 
an  unerring  logic,  that  therefore  all  restraints  on  the  will  of 
the  people,  all  impediments  to  the  free  and  full  exercise  of 
popular  sovereignty,  are  misplaced,  mischievous,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Whoso  consults  the  movements,  speeches, 
and  resolutions  of  the  radicals  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  the  truest  exponents  of  the  popular  views 
of  democracy,  and  recognized  as  such  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  men  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Democratic 
party,  must  perceive  and  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  popular  mind  is  beginning  and  may  continue 
to  understand  the  term  self-government.  So  understanding 
the  term,  the  people  will  seek  to  actualize  its  meaning,  and 
they  are  at  this  moment  bent  on  actualizing  it,  and  on 
sweeping  away  every  impediment  to  the  free  and  full  ex- 
pression, in  an  authoritative  manner  of  the  popular  will. 

From  the  absolute  independence  of  the  people  as  a  con- 
solidated body,  on  the  ground  it  is  contended  for,  there  is 
but  a  step  to  that  of  the  individual ;  and  already  there  is  a 
party  amongst  us — not  very  numerous  indeed — which  has 
taken  that  step  openly  and  -boldly.  This  party  contends  for 
^/-government  in  its  most  unlimited  sense,  and  denies  the 
legitimacy  of  all  civil  and  political  organizations,  and  de- 
clares the  individual  subjected  to  no  law  but  that  of  God 
revealed  through  conscience,  and  enforced  by  moral  suasion. 
These,  known  amongst  us  as  no-government  men,  are  al- 
most the  only  consistent  theorists  in  the  country  ;  the  only 
class  that  has  the  courage  to  push  premises,  common  to  a 
great  majority  of  us,  to  their  last  and  legitimate  results. 

I  pray  my  readers  not  to  call  all  this  mere  subtlety  and 
over-refinement  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  not  so.  In 
speaking  to  philosophers,  strict  accuracy  of  expression  is  of 
little  moment,  for  the  philosopher  catches  your  meaning, 
and  is  able  of  himself  to  give  it  its  requisite  qualifications ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  free  from  all  subtlety,  are 
plain,  straight-forward,  consistent  reasoners,  taking,  as  I 
have  said,  words  in  their  most  obvious  sense.  If  these 
words  in  their  primary  and  most  obvious  sense  involve  an 
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error,  that  error  will  serve  always  as  one  of  the  premises 
from  which  the  people  reason,  and  will  therefore  vitiate 
their  whole  reasoning.  The  mass  are  always  admirable 
logicians.  The  most  thorough-bred  dialectician  can  add 
nothing  to  their  logic  ;  but,  in  revenge,  they  never  verify 
their  data.  Their  premises  are  always  assumed,  and  they 
never,  whatever  the  result  to  which  their  logic  drives  them, 
think  of  returning  and  inquiring  into  the  soundness  of  their 
premises.  Hence,  the  great  importance  of  giving  to  the 
people  correct  data ;  and  this  we  shall  never  do  unless  we 
express  those  data  in  terms  whose  primary  and  obvious 
sense  is  the  one  in  which  we  wish  them  to  be  taken.  Tell 
them,  make  them  believe,  that  ^/-government  is  what 
they  are  to  contend  for,  they  will  contend  for  it  in  the  only 
practical  meaning  it  has  for  them  in  their  actual  condition. 
Self-government  to  the  Poles  and  the  Irish  people  would 
mean,  would  by  them  be  understood  to  mean,  the 
restoration  of  Poland  and  Ireland  to  nationality ;  the 
independence  of  Poland  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
the  independence  of  Ireland  of  Great  Britain.  Self-govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  France  or  Great  Britain  would  mean 
freedom  from  kings  and  nobles,  and  the  establishment  of 
popular  forms  of  government.  Self-government  here,  where 
we  are  already  nationally  independent,  and  where  the  form 
of  government  is  already  popular,  can  mean  for  the  mass 
only  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  a  collective, 
consolidated  multitude,  or  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  each 
individual ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  save  by  a  few  authors 
more  correct  in  their  views  than  in  their  language,  is  un- 
derstood by  the  mass  of  us  in  only  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  senses. 

But  in  either  of  these  senses,  self-government  will  be 
found,  on  analysis,  as  in  practice,  to  be  equivalent  to  no- 
government.  Wherever  there  is  government,  there  must  be 
both  that  which  governs  and  that  which  is  governed.  That 
which  governs  is  not  and  cannot  be  that  which  is  governed  ; 
for  to  govern  is  to  restrain,  to  guide,  to  direct.  But  if  the 
governor,  so  far  forth  as  governor,  be  identical  with  the 
governed  so  far  forth  as  governed,  the  restrained  is  the  res- 
trainer,  the  guided  is  the  guide,  the  directed  the  director. 
But  what  kind  of  restraint  is  that  which  is  exercised  by  the 
restrained  ?  How,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  that  which 
restrains,  be  itself  restrained  in  that  it  restrains  ?  that  which 
guides,  be  guided  in  that  it  guides  ?  that  which  directs  be 
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the  directed  ?  When  the  two  terms  are  identified,  you  have 
all  in  the  restrainer  that  you  have  in  the  restrained,  and  all 
in  the  restrained  that  yon  have  in  the  restrainer.  If  the 
law  controls  the  people,  how  can  the  people,  as  subject  to 
the  law,  be  the  force  that  imposes  the  law?  If  they  could 
be,  as  subject  to  the  law,  the  force  imposing  the  law,  they 
would  be  as  much  the  sovereign  in  obeying  the  law  as  in 
imposing  it.  But  a  sovereign  under  law,  a  sovereign  sub- 
jected to  law,  is  no  sovereign  at  all ;  for  in  that  it  is  subject- 
ed, it  is  not  sovereign,  but  subject;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  subject  that  is  sovereign  is  not  subject ;  for  the  essence  of 
subject  is  to  be  subject,  and  not  sovereign,  and  the  essence  of 
sovereignty  is  to  be  sovereign,  and  not  subject.  If,  then,  we 
mean  to  talk  sense  and  not  nonsense,  we  must  either  give 
up  all  government,  and  become  no-government  men  out- 
right, or  admit  a  distinction  between  the  governor  aud  the 
governed. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  I  am  posi- 
tive that  it  is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  The  notion 
of  self-government,  in  the  only  senses  in  which  it  can  be 
practically  entertained  in  this  country,  is  fraught  with  mis- 
chief. It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  virtue,  of  all 
morality.  Government  is  not  only  that  which  governs,  but 
that  which  has  the  right  to  govern.-  The  governed,  then, 
are  not  o\\\y  forced  to  obey,  but  they  are  morally  hound  to 
obey.  Obedience  is  a  duty.  We  owe  allegiance  to  govern- 
ment. Here  is  the  foundation  of  Loyalty,  which  is  not 
only  a  virtue,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  virtue.  We 
in  this  country  are  chary  of  the  word  loyalty,  for  we  prob- 
ably look  upon  it  as  the  correlative  of  royalty  ;  and  we  not 
only  seldom  use  the  word,  but  we  seldom  exhibit  the  moral 
quality  it  implies.  Yet  a  disloyal  people  are  in  no  enviable 
state.  The  man  who  has  no  loyalty,  no  sense  of  a  pow- 
er above  him  that  he  is  bound  to  obey,  which  he  owes 
allegiance  to,  and  should  love  and  reverence,  can  be  no  good 
citizen,  is  no  true  man,  but 

"  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  But,  on  the  hypothesis  of  self- 
government,  where  is  the  ground  of  loyalty?  The  very  con- 
ception of  self-government  excludes  that  of  loyalty.  We  can- 
not be  loyal  to  ourselves,  nor  to  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
The  transcendental  nonsense  which  has  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  been  rife  of  late,  about  loyalty  to  self,  about  "obey- 
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ing  thyself,"  and  all  that,  needs  no  serious  refutation.  Even 
what  is  commonly  termed  self-government,  when  understood 
of  individuals,  as  when  we  say,  Govern  thyself,  is  not,  strict- 
ly speaking,  self-government,  nor  obedience  to  a  self-imposed 
law,  but  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  enforced,  it  may  be, 
not  by  physical  means,  but  by  moral  means. 

Understanding  by  government  that  which  governs,  that 
is,  the  sovereign  ;  and  by  the  sovereign  that  which  has  the 
right  to  govern,  that  is,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to 
which  we  owe  allegiance  and  should  be  loyal,  we  can  easily 
arrive  at  a  correct  definition  of  civil  or  political  Liberty. 
Civil  or  political  liberty,  for  the  individual  citizen,  is  free- 
dom from  all  obligation  to  obey  any  commands  but  those  of 
the  legitimate  sovereign.  Tyranny,  civil  oppression,  is  not 
in  being  held  to  obedience,  but  in  being  held  to  obedience 
to  that  which  is  not  commanded  by  the  legitimate  sovereign. 
To  be  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
or  any  sovereign,  is  not  liberty,  but  license,  and  is  alike 
incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  community.  Liberty  is  never  to  be  understood  as  ex- 
emption from  all  restraints,  nor  from  all  restraints  but  those 
which  are  ^//'-imposed,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  no  re- 
straints at  all ;  but  freedom  from  all  restraints  but  those 
imposed  by  the  legitimate  sovereign.  These  restraints  are 
never  to  be  regarded  as  tyrannical  or  oppressive,  however 
stringent  they  may  be.  I  am  bound  to  obey  the  true  sover- 
eign, if  he  commands,  unto  the  loss  of  all  my  property,  my 
personal  freedom,  and  even  my  life.  He  may  command 
all,  and  I  withhold  nothing  ;  for  my  right  is  to  be  com- 
manded by  no  other,  and  in  his  presence  it  is  simply  the 
right  to  obey. 

Now,  as  liberty  is  the  end  not  only  of  all  government, 
but  of  all  human  aspiration  and  effort,  it  follows  that  the 
great  concern  with  us  all  is  to  find  out  who  or  what  is  the 
legitimate  sovereign.  This  leads  us  directly  to  the  in- 
quiry concerning  the  origin  and  ground  of  government. 
Whence  and  what  is  the  state?  Whence  and  what  is  the 
ground  of  its  authority  ?  These  are  great  questions,  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance,  but  which  I  have  room  to  answer 
only  briefly,  and  which,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  answer  quite  to  my  own  satisfaction  in  all  respects, 
even  if  I  had  ever  so  much  room.  I  am  very  far  from 
looking  on  politics  as  a  science  which  I  have  myself  mastered. 
I  am  still  a  learner,    and    need  instruction,  like  the   ma- 
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jority  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  discuss  the  subject,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  dogmatizing  as  of  provoking  to  its 
consideration  other  and  abler  minds,  which,  when  fairly  en- 
gaged with,,  the  true  problems,  will  not  leave  them  till 
arriving  at  some  tolerable  solution. 

The  origin  of  government,  considered  in  itself,  as  an  iso- 
lated question,  is  of  no  great  practical  importance ;  it  be- 
comes practically  important  only  when  we  make  the  theories 
we  adopt  concerning  it  the  basis  of  our  doctrines  on  the 
ground  and  legitimacy  of  the  authority  of  government. 
Four  different  theories  have  been  put  forth  on  the  origin  of 
government,  which  it  may  be  well  in  passing  briefly  to 
examine. 

1.  Its  origin  in  the  express  appointment  of  God  ; 

2.  In  the  spontaneous  development  of  human  nature ; 

3.  In  the  authority  of  the  father  of  the  family  ; 

4.  In  the  social  compact  formed  by  the  people  in  conven- 
tion assembled. 

This  last  theory  was  very  generally  embraced  by  the 
friends  of  popular  government  in  the  last  century  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  prevailing  theory  with  the  framers 
of  our  several  constitutions,  state  and  federal,  and  is  yet  the 
dominant  theory  with  our  countrymen,  so  far  as  theory  they 
have  on  the  subject. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  literature  of  politics  to 
be  able  to  say  when  or  by  whom  this  theory  was  first  put 
forth  ;  traces  of  it  may  be  found  far  back,  but  it  seems  to 
have  first  grown  into  importance,  in  the  English  rebellion 
and  revolution,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  received  its 
earliest  philosophical  statement  from  Locke  in  his  Treatises 
on  Government,  and  is  by  him  put  forth  as  a  ground  of 
freedom,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  divine  right, 
which  was  so  construed  as  to  be  a  foundation  for  the  gross- 
est tyranny.  Rousseau  borrowed  it  from  Locke,  and  devel- 
oped it  with  a  new  force  and  consistency,  and  gave  it  its  last 
finish. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  government  assumes  that 
there  is  and  can  be  no  just  government  which  does  not 
originate  in  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  right,  the 
legitimacy  of  government,  is  founded  solely  in  this  consent, 
and  is  limited  by  it.  It  also  assumes  that  civil  society  is 
not  as  old  as  men  ;  but  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  civil 
society,  there  was  what  we  may  call  the  state  of  nature.  In 
this  state  of  nature,  in  which  mankind  lived  before  civil 
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society,  all  men  were  equal ;  every  one  had  an  equal  right 
to  all,  which  practically,  as  Hobbes  remarks,  was  equivalent 
to  no  one's  having  a  right  to  any  thing.    This  state  is  not 
that  best  fitted  to  mankind.     Owing  to  the  restlessness,  to 
the  selfish  passions  of  each,  it  is  a  state  of  perpetual  war. 
Each  seeks  to  appropriate  all  to  himself.    The  strong  oppress 
the  weak  ;  the  cunning  circumvent  the  simple ;  there  is  no 
peaceful  industry;  no" security  for  persons,  no  security  for 
property — for  as  yet  property  is  not.     Having  experienced 
the  evils  of  this  state  for  an  unknown  length  of  time,  man- 
kind  were  forced,  by  a  sense  of   their  common  wants,  to 
come  together  in  a  convention,  formal  or  informal,  and  to 
enter  into  a  compact  or  agreement  each  with  each  and  with 
all,  by  which  each  consents  to  surrender  up  to  the  whole  his 
particular  or  natural  rights,  that  he  may  receive  in  return 
the  protection  of  all,  in  life,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  which  each,  as  a  member  of  the  whole,  pledges 
to  each  and  to  all.     Civil  society,  the  state,  is  created  by 
this  convention,  and  this  consent  is  the  origin,  ground,  and 
Limit  of  its  just  powers.     The  state  has  no  rights,  no  pow- 
ers of  its  own  ;  but  its  rights  and  powers  are  made  up  of  the 
rights  and  powers  surrendered  to  it  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  individuals  forming  the  compact.     This  in  brief  is  the 
theory  as  given  bv  Rousseau  in  his  famous  Contrat  Social, 
which  in  principle  is  the  same  as  that  given  us  by  Locke, 
and  differing  from  it  only  in  this,  that  according  to  Locke 
the  contracting  parties  are  the  rulers  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  people  on  the  other  part ;  whereas,  according  to  Rous- 
seau, the  contracting  parties  are  the  people  alone,  each  act- 
ing individually,  and  binding  himself  to  each  and  to  all. 

To  this  theory  there  are  several  weighty  objections.  This 
state  of  nature,  of  which  Hobbes  has  so  much  to  say,  and 
which  was  the  phantom  that  haunted  all  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  is  a  fiction.  A  state  in  which  men  exist 
without  government  of  some  sort,  in  some  degree,  is 
nowhere  encountered  in  history.  The  rudest  savages  do  not 
exist  in  this  state  of  nature,  but  in  tribes,  septs,  clans, 
acknowledging  each  a  head,  and  manifesting  some  degree  of 
organization  and  subordination,  and  therefore  at  least  the 
elements  of  civil  society.  Moreover  the  assertion  of  this 
state  involves  another  fiction,  namely,  that  man  in  ciyil 
society  is  out  of  nature,  and  therefore  that  civil  society,  civ- 
ilization itself,  is  unnatural,  a  fall,  a  depravation  ;  and  there- 
fore again  that  man's  true  good  consists  in  the  speediest 
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return  possible  to  the  state  of  nature.  Hence  Rousseau 
tells  us  that  "  the  man  who  thinks  is  a  depraved  animal." 
A  return  to  the  truth,  beauty,  simplicity  and  loveliness  of 
nature  was  the  burden  of  Yo'lney  in  his  Ruins,  and  Law  of 
Nature,  and  especially  of  Saint-Pierre  in  his  Indian  Cottage, 
and  Paul  and  Virginia.  Yet  one  would  like  to  know 
when  or  how  man  got  out  of  nature  :  and  wherefore  civil 
society  is  not  as  natural  to  man  as  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  assumption  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment in  a  social  compact,  is  susceptible  of  no  historical  veri- 
fication. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  mere  fiction.  Compro- 
mises may  have  at  times  been  made  between  the  different 
estates  of  an  empire,  and  conventions  may  have  altered  the 
administration  of  government,  or  instituted  and  commis- 
sioned new  ministries ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  instance 
on  record  of  a  government  which  has  originated  in  a  com- 
pact formed  by  the  people  in  convention  assembled. 

Some  of  my  readers  at  first  sight  may  be  disposed  to 
question  this  statement,  and  to  allege  that  our  own  govern- 
ments have  all  so  originated.  But  our  governments  offer  no 
exception  to  the  assertion  I  have  made  ;  not  one  of  them 
has  originated  in  a  compact  entered  into  by  the  people 
assembled  in  convention,  either  personally  or  by  deputy. 
There  has  never  been  a  period  since  the  first  settling  of  this 
country  when  we  were  without  government.  In  each  of  the 
states  there  was,  prior  to  the  convention  of  the  people,  a 
government,  to  which  the  people  owed  allegiance,  and  by 
the  authority  of  which  the  convention  was  called.  Histori- 
cally and  legally  considered,  our  present  governments  derive 
from  the  colonial  governments,  which  in  turn  derive  from  the 
English  government,  through  the  royal  charters  creating 
them. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  revolution  affects  this 
fact  in  the  least.  The  American  revolution  did  not  dissolve 
the  colonial  government,  and  throw  the  colonists  into  the 
alleged  state  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy.  It  did  not  in  any  sense  whatever  leave  them  with- 
out government.  The  American  revolution  was  no  insur- 
rection of  individual  citizens  against  established  govern- 
ment, was  no  assertion  of  the  right  of  individual  citizens,  m 
their  own  name  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  resist 
established  governments,  to  abolish  existing  government,  and 
to  institute  a  new   government.     There  was  with  us   no 
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rebellion  against  established  authority,  in  that  sense  there 
would  be  were  there  a  portion,  no  matter  how  large  a  por- 
tion, of  the  citizens  of  a  state,  to  resist  and  attempt  to  over- 
throw in  a  peaceful  or  a  hostile  manner  the  constituted 
authorities.  The  charters  granted  by  the  crown  had  created 
us  distinct  communities,  bodies  corporate  and  politic  in  our- 
selves. We  were  thirteen  distinct  communities,  each  with 
a  government  of  its  own,  supreme  over  the  colonists,  though 
externally  dependent  on  the  British  crown.  British  law,  as 
such,  was  not  in  force  here ;  did  not  and  could  not  reach 
and  bind  us  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it 
was  precisely  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  reduce  ns  to  the  state  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
so  that  British  law  could  operate  directly  on  us  as  individu- 
als, that  led  to  the  rupture,  and  the  entire  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies. 

But  this  origin  of  government  in  a  compact  framed  by 
the  people  in  convention  assembled  is  not  only  a  fiction,  but 
an  impossible  fiction  ;  for  prior  to  the  convention,  on  the 
theory  we  are  considering,  there  were  no  people,  that  is, 
no  people  in  the  sense  in  which  they  could  come  together 
in  convention,  and  be  capable  of  acting  and  forming  en- 
gagements. The  people  capable  of  assembling  in  conven- 
tion, and  forming  contracts,  must  be  already  associated, 
organized  into  a  community,  a  body,  a  sort  of  collective  in- 
dividual. But  the  people  so  organized,  so  associated,  are 
already  a  state,  a  civil  society.  If,  then,  we  were  to  assume 
the  origin  of  government  in  a  compact,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  assume  that  the  people  could  act  before  they  ex- 
isted, for  their  action  in  forming  the  compact  presupposes 
their  existence  as  civil  society. 

But  waiving  all  these  objections,  even  admitting  the 
origin  of  government  in  what  is  termed  the  social  compact, 
this  origin  will  afford  us  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  author- 
ity of  government.  Prior  to  civil  society,  in  the  assumed 
state  of  nature,  man  had  no  rights,  no  duties.  Are  rights 
and  duties  matters  that  can  be  created  by  conventions,  mat- 
ters that  have  no  higher,  no  more  sacred  character  than  a 
bargain  or  agreement  which  people  make  with  each  other? 
If  so,  where  is  the  sacredness  of  authority,  the  obligatio*  of 
the  citizen  or  subject  to  obey  the  state  ?  (Jonld  government 
subsist  for  one  day,  if  people  believed  the  law  was  a  mere 
emanation  of  human  will,  a  mere  ordinance  of  human 
beings  ?     What  force  could  the  decrees  of  the  convention, 
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or  the  conditions  of  the  compact,  have  for  the  conscience, 
if  we  recognized  nothing  in  the  law  transcending  the  will 
of  a  mass  of  individuals ;  nothing  in  it  holy,  divine? 

We  have  defined  government  to  be  that  which  governs, 
and  that  which  not  only  governs  but  has  the  right  to 
govern.  It  is  not  a  mere  agency,  a  ministry,  but  is  supreme, 
imperative.  It  is  sovereign  ;  and  the  sovereign,  so  far  forth 
as  sovereign,  has  the  right  to  command  what  he  pleases.  In 
the  state  of  nature,  there  is  no  sovereign  ;  the  convention  is 
called  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  sovereign.  But  is 
sovereignty  a  thing  to  be  created  ?  The  sovereign  is  over 
and  above  the  individuals  to  be  governed  ;  that  to  which 
they  owe  allegiance  ;  which  has  the  right  to  command  them. 
Can  these  individuals  create  it?  Can  the  creator  be  subject 
to  the  creature;  owe  allegiance  to  it;  be  loyal  to  it? 
Obviously  then,  if  there  be  in  the  state  a  sovereign  power 
at  all,  it  is  not  created  by  those  who  are  to  be  subjected  to 
it ;  and,  if  there  be  no  sovereign  power  in  the  state,  we 
may  as  well  close  the  discussion  and  give  up  talking  about 
government. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  theory  we  are  considering, 
is  in  the  assumption  that  government  has  and  can  have  no 
just  powers  but  those  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. This  assumption  would  resolve  all  government 
into  self-government,  which  we  have  seen  is  the  equivalent 
of  no-government.  The  individual  on  this  theory  is  under 
no  obligation  to  obey  a  power  to  which  he  has  not  given  his 
consent,  or  to  submit  to  a  law  from  which  he  withholds  it. 
Every  individual  has,  then,  the  right,  so  far  as  concerns 
himself,  to  arrest  the  action  of  government  at  any  moment. 
How  long  could  government  coexist  in  any  community 
with  the  recognition  of  this  right  of  the  individual  to  arrest 
its  action  ? 

It  is  said  that  prior  to  the  compact  there  is  no  sover- 
eignty ;  but  this  is  not  <[dite  true.  The  individual  must  be 
capable  of  contracting,  which  he  would  not  be,  if  he  had 
not  the  sovereign  disposal  of  himself.  Each  individual, 
then,  must  be  sovereign,  though  limited  to  himself,  by  the 
equal  sovereignty  of  every  other  individual.  It  is  contended 
that  all  are  free  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  equal.  So  says 
Locke,  so  says  Rousseau.  ]STo  one  man,  no  body  of  men, 
has  any  right  to  control  another.  This  freedom,  this  im- 
munity from  all  subjection,  is  precisely  in  this  case  what 
we  mean  by  sovereignty.     If  there  was  not  this  sovereignty 
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in  the  individual,  whence  his  right  and  his  ability  to  form 
contracts  ?  No  social  compact  could  be  formed.  Indepen- 
dent, then,  of  civil  societ}%  every  individual  is  a  sovereign  ; 
that  is,  so  far  as  concerns  himself. 

Now,  sovereignty  must  be  alienable  or  inalienable.  If  it 
is  inalienable,  as  I  contend,  and  as  does  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
then  the  individual  retains  all  the  freedom  in  civil  society 
that  he  has  out  of  it.  No  man,  no  body  of  men  has  the 
right  to  control  him.  He  can  be  bound  by  no  obligation. 
The  powers  he  has  delegated  to  the  government  still  vest  in 
him,  and  he  may  revoke  them  when  he  chooses.  Where, 
then,  is  the  authority  of  government  over  him  ?  Suppose 
he  has  murdered,  and  the  government  would  punish  him  ; 
it  must  induce  him  to  consent  to  be  choked  to  death  before 
it  can  have  any  right  to  hang  him.  Few  men,  we  appre- 
hend, would  give  their  assent  to  a  law  which  would  place  a 
halter  round  their  own  necks.  If  we  assume  that  sover- 
eignty is  inalienable,  that  is,  that  a  man  cannot  alienate  his 
natural  freedom,  we  are  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
here  stated,  obviously  incompatible  with  all  government. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  man  is  bound  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement, and  when  he  has  once  given  his  assent  to  civil 
society  he  is  bound  to  abide  by  its  decisions,  and  it  has  the 
right  to  enforce  his  obedience.  That  is,  sovereignty  is 
alienable,  and  a  man  on  coming  into  civil  society  surrenders 
up  his  natural  freedom,  his  natural  rights,  to  the  whole,  and 
consents  to  receive  in  turn  only  such  rights  as  the  whole  or 
a  major  part  shall  concede  him.  This  is  Rousseau's  doctrine. 
But  in  this  case  the  individual  merges  himself  in  the  com- 
munity, becomes  the  complete  slave  of  the  state,  and  has  no 
individual  existence.  However  unjust  or  oppressive  the  acts 
of  the  state,  he  has  not  only  no  redress,  but  not  even  the 
right  to  complain.  As  an  individual,  he  has  no  rights,  no  ex- 
istence; where  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  the  significance 
of  that  phrase,  which  has  kindled  some  hearts  and  exerted 
some  influence  in  the  world,  the  "  Rights  of  Man  ? "  Man  as 
man  would  have  no  rights:  his  rights  of  man  would  be  merged 
in  his  rights  of  citizen — a  doctrine  which,  I  believe,  we 
Americans  will  be  slow  to  admit;  for  we  contend  that  gov- 
ernment has  for  its  mission  the  full  and  unequivocal  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  man,  of  each  and  every  man,  in  all 
their  plenitude. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  individual  does  not  give  up  all 
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his  natural  rights,  he  only  surrenders  a  portion,  in  order  the 
more  securely  to  enjoy  the  remainder.  Be  it  so  ;  who  is  to 
determine  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  rights 
surrendered,  and  the  rights  reserved?  If  society,  the  reser- 
vation will  amount  to  nothing,  for  it  will  so  interpret  its  own 
powers  as  to  take  all  the  rights  of  the  individual  ;  if  the  in- 
dividual, the  surrender  will  amount  to  nothing,  because  the 
individual  may  so  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  reserved  rights 
by  interpretation,  as  to  render  the  action  of  government  in 
restraining  him  null.  If,  then,  we  found  government  in 
compact,  we  either  leave  the  individual  his  natural  freedom, 
and  then  we  have  no  government ;  or  we  subject  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  state,  and  then  no  individual  liberty.  Either 
consequence  should  lead  us  to  reject  the  theory. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  theory.  We  insist 
on  its  being  pushed  to  its  last  consequences,  if  it  be  adopted 
at  all.  If  government  is  founded  in  compact,  and  derives 
its  just  powers  only  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  it  should  be  restricted  in  its  authority  to  the 
contracting  parties,  to  those  who  have  actually  and  expressly 
given  their  consent.  These  are  never  more  than  a  small 
part  of  any  community.  Admit,  if  }tou  insist,  that  the  act 
of  voting  may  be  construed  into  an  assent,  this  would  in- 
clude only  a  portion  of  the  adult  males.  Those  to  whom 
the  political  franchise  is  not  extended  among  adult  males, 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  all  those  adult  males  who 
do  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  though  entitled  to  it, 
are  out  of  the  political  society  ;  are  in  the  state  of  nature. 
What  right  has  government  over  these  ?  Will  you  say  they 
are  represented  by  the  others  ?  What  right,  in  the  state  of 
nature,  where  all  individuals  are  equal,  has  one  man  to 
represent  another,  or  a  man  to  represent  a  woman  ?  Nay, 
where  in  this  state  of  nature  is  fixed  what  we  call  majority* 
so  that  a  man  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  body  politic  till 
of  a  certain  age  ?  Is  not  the  fixing  of  the  majority  an  act 
of  civil  society  ?  How,  then,  can  it  be  obligatory  on  those 
who  have  not  given  their  assent?  The  chief  justice  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  a  very  able  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  proceeding  of  the  Suffrage  party, 
contends  for  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  government  in 
compact.  Yet  the  learned  judge  contended  that  the  laws  of 
Rhode  Island  were  as  binding  on  those  who  had  not  the  right 
of  suffrage,  as  on  those  who  had.  We  do  not  dissent  from 
his  conclusion,  but  we  should  like  to  know  how  it  can  be 
obtained  from  his  premises. 
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This  objection  is  sometimes  met  in  part  by  saying  that  per- 
sons by  residing  under  a  given  government,  do  thereby  give 
their  assent  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  obey  it  or  to  leave  its 
territory.  This  does  not  meet  the  objection  in  the  case  of 
minors  and  women  ;  for  we  apprehend  that  the  state  itself 
would  soon  leave  itself,  if  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  leave  it,  Nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  answer  in  the  case  of  the 
others.  By  what  right  does  Massachusetts  infer,  from  the 
simple  fact  of  my  continuing  to  reside  within  the  lim- 
its of  her  territory,  that  I  give  my  assent  to  her  gov- 
ernment and  laws?  The  continuance  of  an  individual 
to  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  given  state,  may 
be  and  often  is  much  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than 
of  choice.  It  may  be  and  often  is  his  only  alternative. 
He  may  be  too  poor  to  emigrate,  or  to  sustain  him- 
self in  another  land  ;  he  may  be  attached  to  his  native 
soil,  and  be  unwilling  to  desert  it;  attached  to  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  the  friends  and  associations  that  have  grown 
up  around  him  and  with  him,  and  he  may  count  it  a  less 
evil  to  submit  to  an  order  of  things  of  which  he  decidedly 
disapproves,  than  to  break  away  from  these,  without  which, 
if  he  be  of  a  sensible  nature,  life  for  him  would  be  hardly 
worth  possessing;  he  may  have  duties  to  perform  to  his 
country,  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  which  can  be  performed 
nowhere  else;  and,  in  fine,  though  by  no  means  assenting 
to  the  existing  government  under  which  lie  continues  to  live, 
he  may  not  know  where  to  look  for  one  he  would  like  any 
better,  and  therefore  resolves  to  submit  to  the  evils  he 
knows,  rather  than  to  fly  to  those  he  knows  not  of.  If  assent 
is  intended  to  be  assent,  to  be  an}r  thing  more  than  a  mere 
constructive  assent,  which  is  no  assent  at  all,  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  fiction,  an  empty  word,  it  must  be  given 
in  some  more  positive  and  less  equivocal  form  than  that 
of  one's  continuance  to  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  in 
question.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  plant  ourselves  on 
mere  forms ;  what  we  must  henceforth  look  for  is  reality, 
the  substance.  We  must  learn  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  If  we  say  government  derives  all  its  just  powers 
from  the  assent  of  the  governed;  if  we  erect  this  into  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  rest  our  whole  political  edifice 
on  it,  let  us  do  so  plainly  and  unequivocally,  in  the  most 
obvious  and  literal  sense  of  the  term.  The  assent  must  be 
assent,  and  assent  is  no  assent  unless  consciously,  intention- 
ally, freely,  given. 
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But  enough  of  objections  to  this  theory  of  the  origin  of 
government  in  compact.  The  truth  is,  I  apprehend,  that 
very  few,  after  all,  take  this  theory  literally  and  in  its  full 
extent.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  set  it 
forth,  and  continue  to  set  it  forth,  we  should  con- 
sider against  what  opposing  theory  they  set  it  forth, 
and  with  what  motive.  The  old  European  governments 
had  become  not  a  little  corrupt ;  they  had  ceased  to  be 
administered  for  the  good  of  the  governed ;  nay,  they 
had  changed  from  governments,  properly  so  called,  into 
mere  machines  for  taxing  the  people,  and  for  grinding  the 
masses  to  the  very  dust ;  they  had  become  intolerable.  The 
people,  driven  to  that  point  where  reaction  is  sure  to  take 
place,  began  to  demand  of  their  masters  redress.  "Here  ye 
are,  Lords  and  Masters,  Kings  and  Nobles,  Governors  and 
Directors.  "We  have  supported  you  in  all  luxury  ;  we  have 
submitted  to  your  guidance,  we  have  borne  your  burdens; 
we  have  stood  between  you  and  danger,  ready  at  all  times 
to  sacrifice  ourselves,  by  thousands,  for  your  honor  and 
glory ;  but  what  have  ye  done  for  us  in  return  ?  We  are 
dying.  There  is  no  longer  living  for  us  on  this  God's 
footstool.  The  most  skilful  industry,  the  most  unremitted 
toil,  cannot  procure  for  us  the  means  of  subsistence.  We 
starve  by  thousands,  and  our  dead  bodies  lie  along  the 
streets,  and  our  bones  must  bleach  under  the  rains  and  dews 
of  heaven.  Lords  and  Masters,  it  was  yours  to  have  gov- 
erned us,  and  to  have  governed  us  not  for  your  pleasure, 
but  for  our  good.  Ye  have  not  so  governed  us.  We  have 
been  taught  to  believe  in  a  God  who  is  love  and  goodness. 
He  has  made  no  world  where  the  millions  must  ever  toil 
and  sweat,  and  die  to  feed  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  the  few. 
Away  with  the  thought!  Ye  have  neglected  your  duty; 
and  the  day  is  come  for  us  to  call  you  to  an  account." 

But  hereupon  rose  a  very  important  controversy.  The 
fact  of  the  very  general  suffering  of  the  millions  was  not 
denied,  could  not  be ;  the  fact  also  that  the  administrators 
of  government  were  bound  to  administer  the  government 
for  the  good  of  the  governed  was  also  admitted  in  words; 
but,  then,  to  whom  were  these  administrators  accountable  ? 

"The  powers  that  be,"  said  their  advocates,  "are  legiti- 
mate ;  are  ordained  of  God ;  and  therefore  are  and  can  be 
accountable  to  no  human  tribunal.  To  call  them  to  an 
account  is  to  call  God  himself  to  an  account  in  the  person 
of  his  representative." 
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Now,  to  resist  legitimate  authority,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  an  authority  derived  of  God, — for  all  legitimate 
authority  is  ordained  of  God,  and  derived  from  God  him- 
self, as  we  shall  hereafter  see, — is  to  violate  every  man's 
sense  of  right,  of  duty,  of  obligation.  The  advocates  of  the 
people  met  the  partisans  of  the  constituted  authorities  on 
the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  these  authorities. 

"We  own,"  say  they,  "that  we  have  no  right  to  call  the 
legitimate  sovereign  to  an  account;  we  own  that  we  are 
obliged  to  obey  the  legitimate  sovereign,  whatever  he  com- 
mands. But  these  constituted  authorities  are  not  the  sover- 
eign ;  they  are  but  ministries,  agencies,  holding  power  as 
a  trust,  to  be  exercised  for  certain  purposes,  and  therefore 
can  hold  power  lawfully  no  longer  and  no  further  than 
they  devote  it  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  entrusted 
with  it." 

"  True.  But  they  hold  their  power  as  a  sacred  trust  from 
God.  and  they  are  accountable  only  to  him  "for  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  exercise  it." 

"  Nut  so.  Kings  and  magistrates  are  the  servants  of  the 
people,  have  been  instituted  by  the  people  for  the  people's 
good,  and  when  they  fail  to  promote  or  to  strive  to  promote 
that  good,  the  people  may  call  them  to  an  account,  judge 
them,  depose  them,  or  punish  them  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  deem  proper." 

One  sees  here  with  what  thought  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  was  asserted.  The  mass  demanded  a  better  social 
condition,  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  labor  to  obtain  a 
better  social  condition,  and  that  they  were  hindered  from 
obtaining  a  better  social  condition,  by  the  negligence  and 
tyranny  of  their  rulers.  They  wished  to  be  able  legiti- 
mately to  strive  for  this  better  condition,  even  against  their 
rulers,  and  to  call  their  rulers  to  an  account  for  not  aiding 
them,  especially  for  throwing  impediments  in  their  way 
What  the  friends  of  the  people  really  wanted,  then,  was  to 
establish  the  responsibility  of  power,  not  to  God  only,  but, 
so  to  speak,  to  man  also.  The  responsibility  to  God  alone, 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  since  rulers  had  ceased  to  fear 
God,  or  to  believe  in  his  providence,  was  as  good  as  no  re- 
sponsibility at  all,  and  left  to  the  millions,  able  to  endure 
their  oppressions  no  longer,  no  hope  of  redress.  In  this 
case  there  was  no  effectual  remedy  but  in  asserting  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

"  But  the  people,"  say  the  advocates  of  power,   "  when 
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did  they  become  sovereign, — they  who  have  rarely  exercised 
any  political  power,  or  constituted  even  an  estate  in  the 
empire  ;  they  whom  government  is  instituted  to  govern?  " 
"  They  were  the  original  source  of  power.  They  were 
originally  free  and  equal,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  con- 
trol them  ;  but  for  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit,  they 
chose  to  come  together  into  civil  society,  and  to  institute 
civil  government ;  to  clothe  some  among  them  with  author- 
ity, the  rest  promising  obedience.  Irom  the  compact 
formed  by  the  people,  and  which  constitutes  and  expresses 
the  powers  and  the  ends  of  the  body  politic,  derives  gov- 
ernment with  all  its  legitimate  authority.  The  people  have 
not  then  become  sovereign,  they  always  were  sovereign, 
always  were  that  to  which  the  constituted  authorities  were 
accountable." 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  social  compact  met 
precisely  the  doctrine  it  was  desirable  to  overthrow,  and 
established  the  authority  of  the  people  over  their  rulers, 
and  their  right  to  seek  a  redress  of  grievances,  if  need  were, 
even  against  the  constituted  authorities,  for  they  were  par- 
amount to  those  authorities. 

The  motive  was  good,  but  the  friends  of  the  people  made 
one  serious  mistake  ;  they  demanded  the  responsibility  of 
power,  when  they  should  have  demanded  the  limitation 
of  power.  Power  is  not  and  cannot  be  responsible;  for  so 
far  forth  as  responsible  it  is  not  power,  but  a  trust.  In 
making  the  governments  responsible  to  the  people,  power 
was  shifted,  but  not  rendered  responsible,  for  the  power 
then  vested  in  the  people  instead  of  the  magistrate ;  but 
who  was  there  to  call  the  people  to  an  account,  should  they 
chance  to  abuse  their  power  %  To  whatsoever  we  render 
the  administrators  of  government  responsible,  unless  power 
be  restricted,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  its  being 
abused, — we  may  say,  the  certainty  that  tyranny,  oppression, 
corruption,  and  political  death,  will  sooner  or  later  find 
their  way  into  the  state.  Power  has  always  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  itself,  and  will  always  run  into  abuse,  wherever  it 
may  be  lodged,  if  not  tied  up  so  that  it  cannot.  This  is  the 
fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  people,  in  demanding  the 
responsibility  of  power,  overlooked,  and  therefore  failed 
to  secure  the  end  they  had  in  view,  for  which  they  had  so 
strenuously  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the 
origin  of  government  in  compact.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  nor  the  doctrine  of  compact  they 
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cared  for,  but  some  legitimate  ground  or  opposition  to  the 
tory  theory,  and  on  which  social  amelioration,  freedom 
and  well-being,  could  be  contended  for  and  secured.  This 
ground  we,  too,  want,  and  will  never  consent  to  abandon  ; 
but  we  find  it  not  where  the  friends  of  liberty  and  well- 
being  in  the  two  preceding  centuries  found  it.  Where  we 
find  it,  will  hereafter  appear. 

Furthermore,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  we  have  been 
considering  seem  to  me  to  deceive  themselves  in  believing 
that  they  themselves,  in  their  own  minds,  place  the  origin 
of  government  in  compact.  They  do  no  such  thing.  They 
always,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  assume  the  state  as 
already  existing,  and  possessing  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
When  they  speak  of  the  people  assembling  in  convention, 
they  assuredly  have  in  mind  a  particular  people,  that  is  to 
say,  a  particular  nation,  or  the  inhabitants  of  some  par- 
ticular or  specified  territory,  with  its  bounds  marked  and 
determined.  It  is,  after  all,  not  a  mass  of  individuals, 
taken  at  random,  but  this  particular  people,  nation,  already 
existing  as  a  distinct,  and,  we  may  say,  a  sovereign  commu- 
nity, that  assembles  in  convention,  and  forms  the  compact. 
To  talk  of  this  people  as  having  no  government  would  be 
nonsense.  It  is  a  sovereignty,  and  has  in  itself,  undoubt- 
edly, the  right  to  establish  such  a  frame  of  government, 
and  such  a  mode  of  administration  as  it  may  judge  proper  ; 
but  to  say  that  this  people  meets  together  in  convention, 
and  by  solemn  compact  creates  civil  society,  or  constitutes 
itself  a  body  politic,  is  to  say  that  it  meets  to  make  itself 
what  it  already  is,  and  assumes  itself  to  be.  Evidently, 
then,  as  it  can  be  really  only  of  such  or  such  a  people  that 
we  can  say  it  creates  its  government  in  convention  as- 
sembled, the  advocates  of  the  origin  of  government  incom- 
pact do  virtually  assign  government  some  other  origin. 
Even  in  their  own  view,  would  they  analyze  it,  the  sover- 
eignty resides  not  so  much  in  the  compact  as  in  territory, 
and,  so  to  speak,  nationality. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  take  the  cases  of  Ireland 
and  of  Rhode  Island.  Ireland  is  the  land  of  the  Irish.  I 
suppose  the  advocates  of  the  origin  of  government  in  com- 
pact would  agree  with  me,  that  the  Irish  have  a  right,  if 
they  choose,  to  be  independent  of  England ;  and^  in  case 
they  should  assert  and  maintain  successfully  their  indepen- 
dence, would  have  a  right  to  establish  a  frame  of  government 
for  themselves.     But  are  we  not,  in  all  this,  speaking  of  the 
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Irish  as  a  distinct  race  from  the  English,  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, having  in  reality,  though  subjected  to  the  foreigner,  in 
its  kindred  blood,  a  nationality  of  its  own?  The  Irish  are 
a  people,  a  community,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of  their  right  to  form  a  social  compact,  and  their 
ability  to  do  it.  If  the  Irish  should  gain  their  indepen- 
dence, and  should  call  a  convention  to  devise  a  frame  of  civil 
government  suitable  for  them,  should  we  not  hold  that  Eng- 
land and  other  nations  would  have  no  right  to  be  represented 
in  it,  and  regard  it  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Irish,  if  they 
should  send  delegates  to  it?  Why?  Simply  because  we 
think  of  the  Irish  as  a  distinct  people,  having  the  sovereign 
right  to  dispose  of  its  own  internal  concerns.  Now,  shall 
we  contend  that  a  people  of  whom  we  can  say  this,  is  not 
already  a  civil  society,  a  body  politic?  Whence  did  it  be- 
come so?  Not  by  compact;  for  that,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  supposition,  is  not  yet  formed.     Whence,  then  ? 

Take  the  case  of  Rhode  Island.  They  were  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  that  had,  according  to  the  Suffrage  party, 
the  inherent  right  to  come  together  in  convention  and  frame 
and  ordain  a  constitution.  The  advocates  of  the  people's 
constitution  asked  as  the  necessary  condition  of  giving  legit- 
imacy to  that  constitution,  the  formal  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  white  adult  male  population  of  Rhode  Island.  But 
what  see  we  in  all  this?  We  see  that  it  is  assumed,  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  independent  of 
the  charter,  that  there  is  a  veritable  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  having  the  right  to  institute  a  form  of  government 
which  shall  be  supreme  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory recognized  under  the  charter  as  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.  The  thought  with  which  these 
suffrage  men  proceed,  evidently  is  this :  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  given  territory  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  form  of  government  shall  prevail  in  that  terri- 
tory, and  to  what  civil  rule  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants shall  be  subjected.  Now,  suppose  there  never  had 
been  any  civil  or  political  Rhode  Island  ;  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  question  were  in  the  alleged 
state  of  nature,  and  the  suffrage  men  threw  themselves 
really  back  on  the  people  in  their  primary  capacity,  that  is, 
as  free,  independent,  sovereign  individuals,  who  could  in 
this  case  have  spoken  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island?  Who 
could,  have  said  the  individuals  living  within  certain  boun- 
daries, form  a  distinct  community,  and  the  majority  of  these 
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have  a  right  to  govern  the  whole  ?  In  the  case  we  suppose, 
why  would  not  individuals  living  in  Massachusetts  or  Con- 
necticut have  had  the  same  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
people's  convention,  as  those  who  lived  within  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  Rhode  Island?  But  what  makes  Rhode 
Island  in  the  supposed  state  of  nature  ?  Whence,  in  point 
of  fact,  does  Rhode  Island  derive  its  existence?  Evidently 
Rhode  Island  is  in  its  civil  polity,  or  in  its  territory.  The 
suffrage  men  could  not  have  admitted  the  first,  for  they  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  Rhode  Island  independent  of  the 
polity,  if  one  may  so  speak.  Of  course,  then,  the  sovereignty 
they  recognized  they  must  have  regarded  as  an  incident  of 
territory ;  and  so  they  were  in  fact  basing  their  own  pro- 
ceedings on  the  very  principle  against  which  they  were  con- 
tending !  They  would  supersede  the  existing  government, 
because  it  made  freemen  of  none  but  landholders  ;  and  they 
would  give  to  territory  the  right  of  constituting  a  people,  a 
body  politic,  a  sovereign  community.  These  remarks  show 
that  the  conception  of  a  people  existing  as  a  distinct,  pecu- 
liar people,  having  in  the  similarity  of  its  manners,  customs, 
the  identity  of  its  origin  and  unity  of  its  life,  a  nationality 
of  its  own,  or  inhabiting  a  specific  territory,  politically  and 
geographically  determined,  is  always  presupposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  origin  of  government  in  compact,  as  the 
essential  condition  of  the  conception  of  the  people's  coming 
together  in  convention,  to  ordain  a  frame  of  government  for 
their  mutual  convenience  and  benefit.  The  whole  sum  and 
substance  of  the  doctrine,  when  reduced  to  its  practical  ele- 
ments, is  this :  each  nation  has  the  right  to  institute  and 
administer  its  own  form  of  government,  and  the  proper 
method  is  for  it  to  assemble  by  delegates  in  convention,  and 
draw  up  what  shall  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
namely,  the  constitution.  All  this  may  be  true.  But  let 
not  this  be  called  going  back  to  the  origin  of  government. 
This  would  give  me  the  origin  only  of  some  particular  form 
or  mode  of  administering  government,  not  of  government 
itself.  I  am  not  told  the  origin  of  government  till  I  am 
told  whence  this  nation  derives  its  national  life,  and  its  right 
to  institute  and  administer  government  for  itself. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  on  the  theory  which  derives 
government  from  a  primitive  pact,  that  we  have  little  time 
and  less  space,  to  examine  the  other  three  theories  we  have 
enumerated.  Yet  we  must  not  pass  them  over  without  a 
few  remarks  on  each.     We  take  them  in  the  reverse  order 
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from  that  in  which  they  stand  on  our  list.  The  third  theory 
we  have  mentioned,  is  known  a's  the  patriarchal.  Its  ad- 
vocates derive  the  state  from  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  from 
the  family.  The  primitive  government,  the  foundation  of 
all  government,  is  that  which  the  father  exercises  over  the 
child.  This  enlarged,  the  father  of  the  family  becomes  the 
chief  of  the  clan  or  tribe ;  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  he 
becomes  the  king  or  the  ruler  of  the  nation ;  from  this,  it 
may  be,  again  an  emperor  or  ruler  of  many  kings  or  na- 
tions. Whether  the  patriarchal  was  the  earliest  form  of 
government  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  though  we 
are  inclined  so  to  regard  it;  but  whether  so  or  not,  is  not 
material  to  our  present  purpose,  for  we  are  seeking  not  the 
origin  of  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but  government 
itself.  The  authority  of  the  father  over  his  children  is  al- 
ready government.  Whence  the  origin  and  ground  of  this 
authority  %  Whence  the  right  of  the  father  to  govern  his 
children?  And  by  what  right  does  the  authority  of  the 
father  over  his  children,  come  to  extend  to  those  who, 
though  his  kindred,  are  not  begotten  of  his  body? 

The  authority  of  the  father  is  founded,  we  are  told,  in 
natural  law,  and  grows  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  I 
understand  very  little  of  what  men  mean  by  natural  law. 
Natural  law  for  me,  means  either  one  of  two  things :  1. 
What  I  am  naturally  impelled,  or  driven  by  the  impulses  of 
my  nature  to  seek  ;  or  2.  That  which  is  founded  in  the 
original  nature  or  order  of  things  as  God  hath  created  and 
arranged  them.  In  the  first  sense,  a  natural  law  must  some- 
times be  resisted;  my  inclinations  must  be  controlled,  and 
my  thoughts,  feelings,  passions,  instincts,  propensities,  sub- 
ordinated and  subjected  to  the  law  of  God  under  which  I 
am  placed.  In  this  sense,  to  say  that  the  authority  of  the 
father  is  founded  in  a  law  of  nature,  is  not  saying  that  it  is 
therefore  legitimate.  To  say  that  it  is  founded  in  the  law 
of  nature,  in  the  second  sense,  is  on  the  one  hand  begging 
the  question  by  assuming  the  very  point  to  be  proved,  and 
on  the  other,  is  resolving  nature  into  the  appointment  of 
God,  and  therefore  identifying  the  third  or  patriarchal 
theory  with  the  first,  or  that  of  divine  right.  If  we 
say  the  authority  of  the  father  grows  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  then  we  originate  government  in  necessity. 
Necessity  to  a  Christian  can  mean  only  the  will  of  God ; 
for  the  ground  of  all  things  is  not  with  Christians  the 
invincible  necessity  of  heathendom,  but  infinite  freedom. 
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This  again  would  leave  us  as  the  ground  of  the  right 
of  the  father  to  govern  his  child,  only  the  will  of  God.  We 
apprehend  that  people  would  be  wiser  should  they  talk  less 
about  what  is,  or  is  not  commanded  by  nature.  Nature 
never  yet  furnished  a  uniform  standard  for  any  thing,  nor 
commanded  the  same  thing  to  any  two  individuals  of  any 
race.  In  no  sense,  then,  in  which  the  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  law  of  God,  could  even  the  fact  that 
the  authority  of  the  father  over  the  child  originates  in  a  law 
of  nature,  legitimate  that  authority.  If,  then,  we  could  re- 
solve all  governments  into  the  patriarchal,  and  deduce  all 
authority  from  the  parental,  we  should  still  have  the  same 
question  to  ask,  and  the  same  problems  to  solve  in  relation 
to  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  parental  authority,  that  we 
have  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  ground  of  government  in 
general. 

But  how  from  a  man's  right  to  govern  his  own  children 
will  you  deduce  his  right  to  govern  his  wife,  and  those  who 
are  not  his  children  ?  The  conjugal  relation  has  never  been 
held  to  be  one  of  perfect  equality;  the  man  is  the  head  of 
the  woman,  the  lord.  He  promises  love,  protection,  fidelity  ; 
but  the  woman  love,  fidelity,  obedience.  Whence  this  obli- 
gation to  obey  on  the  part  of  the  woman  rather  than  on  the 
part  of  the  man  ?  This  assuredly  is  not  deduced  from  that 
alleged  law  of  nature,  which  commands  the  child  to  obey 
the" parent.  Whence  then?  Whence,  again,  the  logic  by 
which  I  am  able,  from  my  right  to  govern  my  child,  to  con- 
clude to  my  right  to  govern  another  man's  child,  and  not 
only  the  child,  but  the  man  himself?  If  my  right  of  chief- 
tainship grow  out  of  my  right  as  a  father,  why  has  not 
every  father  in  the  tribe  the  same  right  to  be  its  chief  % 
This  question  alone  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the 
state  from  the  family.  I  do  not  regard  the  family  as  the 
germ  of  the  state.  It  contains  elements  which  are  not  in 
the  state,  and  wants  elements,  without  which  the  state  could 
neither  be  constituted  nor  preserved.  Both,  in  my  view, 
are  primary  institutions,  and  neither  is  secondary  ;  certainly 
neither  is  derivable  from  the  other.  Both  are  necessary, 
but  they  rest  on  different  bases,  and  exist  for  widely  differ- 
ent, though  not  hostile  ends. 

The  other  two  theories  on  our  list  concerning  the 
origin  of  government,  namely,  that  of  the  Spontaneous  De- 
velopment of  Nature,  and  that  of  Divine  Ordination,  rightly 
understood,  are  both  in  the  main  true  and  worthy  to  be  ac- 
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cepted.  Government  does  not  originate  in  spontaneity 
alone,  nor  in  the  outward  ordinance  of  God  alone ;  but  it 
must  respond  to  man's  nature,  to  an  inherent  and  essential 
want  of  humanity,  or  there  could  be  no  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence ;  nay,  it  could  have  no  hold  on  man,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  at  all ;  and  it  must  have  in  it  a  divine  element, 
and  to  some  extent  be  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  or 
it  would  have  no  legitimacy,  no  right  to  command, — no 
right  to  our  allegiance,  to  our  lo3Talty. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  the  historical 
origin  of  government.  Most  likely  the  historical  origin  of 
government  is  no  longer  ascertainable.  The  more  we  study 
into  the  past,  the  more  do  we  discover  there  to  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  our  ignorance,  and  to  confound  our  philoso- 
phies. There  was  a  time  when  the  learned  had  their  snug 
little  theories  of  the  universe,  according  to  which  all  ques- 
tions were  easily  answerable  and  answered.  A  little  study, 
and  we  were  acquainted  with  all  matters,  and  could  judge  of 
all  events  from  the  creation  to  the  present.  Indeed,  saving 
one  or  two  events,  nothing  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century 
had  ever  occurred  worth  troubling  one's  head  about.  But 
we  begin  to  feel  that  the  past  was  not  all  a  blank.  What 
most  astonishes  us  is,  the  further  back  we  go,  the  higher  the 
antiquity  to  which  we  attain,  the  more  perfect  are  the  monu- 
ments we  meet.  Under  the  relation  of  art,  the  oldest  of  the 
pyramids  is  the  most  perfect.  The  oldest  books  extant  contain 
the  profoundest  philosophy,  and  indicate  the  widest  and 
most  varied  experience  of  life.  Each  generation,  so  to 
speak,  seems  to  dilute  the  life  of  its  predecessor.  Nothing 
is  new  under  the  sun.  The  highest  antiquity  indicates  a 
higher.  We  lose  all  dates  and  places,  and  no  longer  know 
where  to  begin,  or  where  to  leave  off.  Vain  is  it  then  for 
us  to  attempt  to  fix  historically  the  origin  of  government. 
Historically  speaking,  government  has  no  origin.  Men, 
wherever  we  find  them,  live  in  society,  and  society  without 
government  has  never  been  known,  is  not  even  conceivable. 
How  did  society  originate?  How  did  language  originate  % 
Yet  language  is  essential  to  our  conception  of  man,  and 
therefore  man,  as  soon  as  he  existed,  must  have  had  lan- 
guage ;  so  must  society  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  in- 
dividual. Man  out  of  society  is  a  solecism  ;  is  not  man. 
The  true  view  to  be  taken  is  to  regard  government  as  never 
beginning,  never  ending,  and  considering  its  legitimacy  as 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  place 
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to  place,  by  a  law  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  life  of 
the  race  itself  is  so  transmitted. 

But  we  leave  the  development  of  this  thought,  as  well  as 
the  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  the  philosophical  origin 
and  ground  of  government,  and  the  mode  in  which  govern- 
ment should  be  organized,  for  a  future  communication. 

ARTICLE  II. 

"Without  faith,  we  are  told,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 
Aside  from  the  theological  doctrine,  we  may  obtain  from 
this  fact  a  doctrine  of  very  great  importance,  applicable  at 
all  times  and  to  all  subjects.  Let  me  illustrate  it.  The 
church  of  Christ  is  made  the  depositary  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  of  that  faith  without  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  church,  there  is  no  salvation. 
Now  the  means  the  church  will  make  use  of,  the  discipline 
it  will  establish,  the  agencies  it  will  employ,  the  arrange- 
ments it  will  adopt,  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  and  their 
growth  in  sanctity,  will  all  depend  on  the  particular  faith  it 
embraces,  or  the  special  views  it  takes  of  the  faith  com- 
muted to  its  charge.  Corrupt  or  falsify  its  faith,  and  you 
vitiate  its  whole  action.  Suppose  the  church  should  believe 
that  all  rewards  and  punishments  are  limited  to  this  life, 
and  that  all,  as  soon  as  they  leave  this  world,  enter  into  im- 
mediate, inconceivable,  and  unending  bliss  ;  it  can  readily 
be  conceived,  in  this  case,  that  her  action,  her  efforts,  and 
arrangements  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  would  be  very 
different  from  what  they  would  be  were  she  to  believe  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  In  the  first  case,  all 
would  be  adapted  to  the  simple  end  of  enabling  us  to  get 
through  the  world  as  quick  and  as  easily  as  possible  ;  in  the 
second  case,  all  would  be  adapted  to  the  great  end  of  mak- 
ing our  calling  and  election  sure. 

We  may  see  in  this  fact  the  reason  why  the  church  has 
always  so  strenously  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing "the  form  of  sound  words;"  and  this  reason  is  not,  as 
we  sometimes  imagine,  because  the  mere  belief  of  an  error, 
by  an  individual  whose  disposition  is  meek,  and  whose  as- 
pirations are  holy,  would  necessarily  endanger  his  salvation, 
but  because  the  adoption  of  an  erroneous  faith,  by  the  church 
itself,  would  lead  the  church  to  neglect  to  use,  or  to  insti- 
tute and  use,  the  proper  and  efficient  means  for  the  practi- 
cal salvation  of  the  ungodly. 

Now  the  principle  here  recognized  by  the  church,  and 
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which  both  our  religion  and  our  philosophy  bid  us  hold  fast, 
is  equally  applicable  and  equally  essential  in  the  world  of 
politics.  I  cannot  agree  that  error  is  harmless,  if  reason  be 
but  left  free  to  combat  it ;  no  error  is  or  can  be  harmless, 
as  no  truth  is  or  can  be  mischievous.  Doubtless,  however 
harmful  error  may  be,  we  are  never  to  attempt  to  suppress 
it  by  imposing  any  legal  or  civil  disabilities  on  those  who 
are  its  advocates.  Every  state  should  guaranty  to  every 
member  of  the  community  the  largest  freedom  of  thought 
and  opinion,  and  never  undertake  by  its  own  action  to  sup- 
press what  it  holds  to  be  false  or  dangerous  opinions.  The 
most  successful  way  of  suppressing  error  is  unquestionably 
to  leave  her  alone  to  grapple  in  open  encounter  with  truth. 
But  while  we  agree  with  our  friends  that  free  discussion  is 
the  best  remedy  for  error  of  opinion,  we  must  still  hold  that 
error  of  opinion  is  always  harmful,  even  if  we  have  the 
freest  and  fullest  discussion.  If  erroneous  opinions,  in  any 
nation,  concerning  the  origin  and  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, become  very  general,  the  most  fatal  consequences  will 
not  fail  to  result;  for  the  nation,  through  its  errors,  will  be 
led  to  take  a  false  view  either  of  the  end  it  must  realize,  or 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  realize  it.  Its  whole  study 
and  effort,  in  its  public  action,  will  always  be  to  conform  to 
the  general  faith  or  theory  it  adopts.  In  all  the  changes 
and  modifications  it  introduces  into  its  institutions  and  laws, 
in  all  the  arrangements  for  the  social  life  of  the  people  it 
creates  or  adopts,  it  will  be  governed,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  by  this  general  faith  or  theory.  If,  then,  this  faith 
or  theory  be  false  or  defective,  these  changes,  modifications, 
arrangements,  institutions,  laws,  instead  of  being  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  virtue  and  well-being,  must  needs  be  the 
reverse,  and  tend  directly  to  the  total  overthrow  and  ruin 
of  the  nation  itself.  Every  nation  struggles  always  to 
actualize  in  its  national  life,  what  we  may  call  its  faith  or 
ideas.  Of  the  very  highest  importance  is  it  then  that  this 
faith  be  sound,  that  these  ideas  be  just  and  true ;  for  with 
a  false  faith,  with  false  ideas,  its  life  can  be  only  death. 

Here  is  wherefore  we  insist  so  strenuously  upon  correct 
political  theories.  In  relation  to  government,  we  are  always 
to  distinguish  three  things:  1.  Principles;  2.  Measures; 
3.  Men.  Between  measures  and  the  men  who  are  to  carry" 
out  or  execute  them,  we  in  this  country  rarely  fail  to  make 
the  proper  distinction.  The  question  as  to  men  is  for  the 
most  part  looked  upon  as  subordinate,  and  he  is  held  to  be 
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the  proper  man  to  be  supported,  who  will  best  and  most  ably 
support  true  measures  of  public  policy.  But  between  prin- 
ciples and  measures  we  do  not  always  make  the  proper  dis- 
tinction ;  nay,  we  often  fail  to  distinguish  between  them  at 
all ;  or  if  we  do  distinguish  between  them,  it  is  only  to 
sneer  at  the  man  who  concerns  himself  with  principles,  and 
to  allege  that  it  matters  not  what  principles  one  contends 
for,  in  case  that  he  supports  the  right  practical  measures. 

And  yet  this  indifference  to  principles  is  neither  wise  nor 
safe,  for  mistakes  as  to  principles  will  always  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  false  or  mischievous  measures.  Our 
own  history  affords  us  numerous  examples  of  this.  The 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  congress  of  1776,  was  a 
wise,  just,  and  patriotic  measure,  deserving  the  warmest  ad- 
miration and  approval  of  every  American  citizen  ;  but  the 
principles  laid  down  as  self-evident  truths  in  the  preamble 
of  the  instrument  by  which  the  independence  was  declared, 
were  not  only  not  called  for  as  the  ground  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  measure,  but  were,  to  say  the  least,  of  question- 
able soundness,  and  have  led  to  the  adoption  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  people,  of  theories  practically  incompatible  writh 
government  itself,  and  every  thing  like  social  order.  "We 
hold "  say  this  heroic  and  true-hearted  congress,  "  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all,,men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  /  and  that,  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

Now  here  is  a  questionable  philosophy  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  a  measure,  which  stood  firm  enough  without  it. 
There  were  before  the  congress  only  two  questions : — 1. 
Have  the  colonies  the  right  to  assert  their  political  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain  ?  2.  Is  it  expedient  for  them  to 
exercise  this  right  at  this  time?  To  establish  their  right  to 
assert  their  political  independence,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  principle,  that  each  people,  or  political  com- 
munity, has  the  inherent  right  to  self-government ;  for  this, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  previous  essay  on  the  Origin  and 
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Ground  of  Government,  was  all  that  was  necessarily  involved 
in  the  controversy  with  the  mother  country.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  were  never  for  a  moment  in  rebellion 
against  their  own  government,  and,  therefore,  a  principle  to 
justify  such  rebellion  was  not  needed.  All  then  that  the 
declaration  says  about  the  original  equality  of  all  men,  their 
unalienable  rights  as  individuals,  the  origin  of  government 
in  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  the  right  of  the  people, 
— unless  we  understand  by  people,  the  state,  community,  or 
body  politic, — to  alter  or  abolish  government,  &c,  was  un- 
called for  and  out  of  place  ;  so  to  speak,  extra-judicial. 

But  of  these  truths,  said  to  be  self-evident,  one  only,  in 
the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  terms,  is  even  a  truth  at 
all.  "  All  men  are  created  equal."  This  is  not  a  self-evi- 
dent truth.  Mankind  are  created  not  equal,  but  unequal ; 
unequal  in  their  position,  in  their  capacities,  whether  moral, 
intellectual,  or  physical.  The  only  sense  in  which  they  are 
equal  is  that  they  were  equally  created,  and  are  all  equally 
human  beings,  members,  though  unequal  members,  of  one 
and  the  same  family,  and  alike  morally  accountable  to  one 
and  the  same  divine  Master.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  more 
false  than  to  assume  the  equality  of  all  men  as  the  basis  of 
government ;  we  should  rather  assume  the  natural  inequality 
of  men  as  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  government ;  and 
thus  make  it  the  duty  of  government  to  maintain  that  equal- 
ity before  the  law  which  men  do  not  hold  before  nature. 
Men  "  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights  :  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  This  again  is  not  true,  repeat  we  it  over  and  over 
again  ever  so  often.  If  it  were  true,  government  could 
never  rightfully  command  the  life  of  an  individual,  never, 
for  any  cause  whatever,  restrain  his  liberty,  or  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  his  pursuing  his  own  happiness 
according  to  his  own  judgment  and  pleasure.  Grant  this, 
and  what  government  could  stand  twenty-four  hours  ?  Am  1 
not  bound,  if  my  country  calls,  to  rush  to  the  frontier  and 
make  a  rampart  of  my  body  for  her  protection  ?  May  not 
my  country,  that  is,  the  government  of  my  country,  com- 
mand my  services  even  unto  death  in  a  war  of  self-defence, 
or  in  defence  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  humanity  ?  May  not 
society,  when  necessary  for  her  protection,  take  the  life  of 
the  base  wretch  that  would  endanger  her  existence  ?  May 
she  not  imprison,  restrain  the  natural  liberty  of  offenders? 
What  mean  we  then  bj7  saying  liberty  is  an  "unalienable 
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right"?  Does  not  every  felon,  in  every  civil  society  on 
earth,  alienate  what  is  here  called  his  natural  liberty  ?  Fur- 
thermore, may  government  never  interfere  with  the  indi- 
vidual in  "pursuit  of  happiness"?  This  individual  affirms 
that  he  must  pursue  happiness  by  engaging  in  piracy,  in 
the  slave  trade,  or  by  taking  to  the  highway  ;  must  govern- 
ment say  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  an  unalienable 
right,  and  leave  him  to  pursue  it  in  his  own  way  ?  This 
other  individual  chooses  to  pursue  happiness  by  selling  lot- 
tery tickets,  by  smuggling,  by  pandering  to  men's  cupidity, 
or  to  their  vices  ;  may  not  government  interrupt  him  ?  What 
is  government  for,  if  indeed  it  be  not  to  restrain  men  and 
direct  them  in  a  path  they  would  not  go  in  but  for  govern- 
ment ?  In  fact,  there  is  no  right  that  can  be  mentioned 
that  may  not  be,  that  is  not,  at  times  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, alienable,  and  alienable  too  without  the  consent 
of  the  individual  it  concerns ;  that  is,  there  is  no  specified 
rio-ht  that  does  not  under  certain  circumstances  cease  to  be 
a  right. 

Of  this  self-evident  truth,  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  I  have  hereto- 
fore spoken,  and  shown  that  if  we  admit  it,  we  abandon  all 
government ;  for  government  is  not  a  mere  agency,  account- 
able to  a  principal,  because  the  principal  would  be  the  gov-^ 
ernment,  and  not  the  agency.      "  Whenever  any  forrn^  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it."     In  what  sense  is  the 
word  people  used  here  ?     Does  it  mean  the  body  politic,  the 
people  as  a  community;  or  the  people  regarded  merely  as 
individuals  outside  of  civil  society?     If  the  first,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  truth,  and  the  very  truth  it  was  necessary  to 
assert,  as  the  basis  of  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  declare 
themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain;  but  if  the  second, 
it  was  a  principle  not  necessary  to  assert  on  that  occasion, 
and  a  principle  which  we  have  seen  is  not  true,  but  both 
false  and  mischievous.      Mr.  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the 
declaration,  undoubtedly  held  to  the  origin  of  government 
in  compact,  and  in  consequence  of  this  did  not  distinguish 
so  clearly  between  the  people  in  the  one  sense,  and  the  people 
in  the  other,  as  he  should  have  done  when  setting  forth,  as 
he  here  does,  a  fundamental  doctrine  on  the  origin  and 
ground  of  government  in  general.     He,  to  some  extent,  con- 
founds the  two  senses  one  with  the  other,  and  in  so  doing 
has  occasioned  some  fatal  errors,  which  we  his  countrymen 
continue. 
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This  same  confusion  runs  through  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  politicians,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  mass  of  our  citizens  perceive  any  clear  and  intel- 
ligible distinction  between  the  people  as  a  political  organ- 
ism, and  the  people  outside  or  independent  of  that  organ- 
ism. There  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  country,  the 
supreme  political  power,  that  is,  the  political  sovereign,  is 
the  people  in  convention  assembled.  But  our  politicians 
latterly,  availing  themselves  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
people  as  used  in  the  preamble  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, confound  the  people  legally  convened,  that  is  to 
say,  convened  by  virtue  of  a  constituted,  a  competent  author- 
ity, prescribing  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  assembling, 
with  the  people  coming  together  without  any  act  of  author- 
ity convening  them,  a  mere  mass  of  isolated  individuals, 
constituting  not  a  convention,  but  a  caucus',  and  they  go 
even  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  caucus,  if  it  represent  an 
equal  or  a  larger  number,  is  of  equal  or  paramount  authority 
to  the  convention.  Hence  the  editor  of  the  Democratic 
Review  writes,  in  reply  to  me,  "If  that  people" — the  pop- 
ulation of  a  given  territory,  or  the  numerical  people, — 
"  choose  to  come  together,  in  their  own  way,  whether  inside 
or  outside  of  the  existing  forms  of  law,  and  to  alter  the 
constitution,  it  is  to  their  will  and  their  act,  that  my  loyalty 
is  morally  due,  provided  I  am  hona  fide  satisfied  of  the  fact 
of  the  majority.  By  the  truest  and  highest  legitimacy  of 
natural  right,  and  the  only  'divine  right'  we  can  know  in 
political  affairs,  this  new  constitution  subverts  the  old  one, 
which  is  left  behind  like  the  cast-off  skin  of  the  serpent,  or 
the  moulted  feathers  of  the  bird." 

This  doctrine  has  unquestionably  taken  a  strong  hold  of 
no  small  portion  of  the  American  people.  And  yet,  though 
implied  in  the  preamble  to  the  declaration  of  independence, 
it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  practical 
politics.  The  French  minister,  Genet,  appears  to  have  held 
it  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  democracy,  and  to 
have  resorted  to  it  in  his  brief  but  insane  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  Washington;  but  I  find  scarcely 
a  practical  recognition  of  it  by  our  own  statesmen,  till  after 
the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency.  General 
Jackson,  by  his  gallant  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  his 
successful  opposition  to  the  United  States  bank,  as  well  as 
other  important  services,  has  written  his  name  in  bold  and 
legible  characters  in  the  history  of  his  country,  where  time 
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will  not  efface  it.  Tie  needs  no  eulogiuin  from  me.  All 
must  always  hold  him  to  be  a  man  of  rare  sagacity,  of 
ardent  patriotism,  stern  integrity,  firm  will,  and  great  de- 
cision and  energy  in  action  ;  nevertheless,  as  a  statesman, 
he  has  generally  shown  himself  a  man  who  is  more  intent 
on  the  most  effectual  means  of  disposing  of  the  practical 
question  before  him,  than  on  the  possible  prospective  ef- 
fects of  adopting  the  principle  involved  in  his  manner  of 
disposing  of  it.  He  has  always  proved  himself  one  of  those 
great  men  who  have  a  strong  contempt  for  mere  formulas, 
and  in  this  respect  deserves  the  high  praise  Carlyle  be- 
stows on  Cromwell,  Mirabeau,  and  Napoleon.  He  appears  in 
his  administration,  to  have  regarded  the  people  as  above  the 
constitution  and  laws,  and  to  have  held  that  he  secured  the 
highest  possible  sanction  for  his  acts,  when  he  had  secured 
the  popular  approbation,  formally  or  informally  expressed. 
In  his  view  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  not 
merely  an  executive  officer,  chosen  under  the  constitution, 
simply  to  administer  the  government  and  execute  the  laws; 
but  a  popular  tribune,  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
people,  chosen  to  speak  and  act  directly  in  their  name  ; 
bound  to  see  that  they  received  no  evil  from  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  and  the  judiciary;  and  accountable  to  the  people 
alone.  In  all  this  there  was  much  to  be  commended  as 
noble  and  heroic,  and  well  adapted  to  command  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  the  people.  It  was  assuming  the  attitude, 
on  the  one  side,  of  a  direct  servant  of  the  people,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  their  father  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  us  did  look 
up  to  him  as  children  to  a  fatber :  nay,  and  still  follow  him 
to  his  retirement  with  true  filial  affection.  Nevertheless, 
the  country  before  any  man,  however  great,  wise,  noble,  or 
heroic.  This  disregard  of  formulas,  this  readiness  to  as- 
sume responsibility  which  we  so  admired  in  him,  and  from 
which  no  little  good  in  his  case  resulted,  is  yet  not  without 
danger  to  constitutional  government. 

The  grand  maxim  of  General  Jackson  in  his  administra- 
tion, as  I  collect  it  from  the  history  of  that  administration, 
was,  "  The  people  are  sovereign  ;  if  I  gain  their  sanction, 
it  is  enough."  Was  he  not  right  in  this  ?  Is  not  this  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  democracy  ?  Yes,  if  you  rightly 
interpret  and  apply  it.  The  people  in  this  country,  prac- 
tically considered,  are  the  political  sovereign,  and  to- them, 
and  to  them  alone,  every  public  officer  is  accountable.  But 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  people  legally  convened,  or 
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in  authorized  convention  assembled ;  not  to  the  people  as  a 
mass  of  individuals ;  the  convention,  not  to  the  caucus. 
Now  this  fact,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  was  not  always  borne 
in  mind,  and  General  Jackson  and  his  friends  did  not  al- 
ways observe  the  distinction  I  have  here  pointed  out,  and 
for  which  I  for  one  strenuously  contend.  Unquestionably 
— and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often — the  will  of  the  people 
is  in  this  country  the  law  to  the  public  functionary,  and 
cannot  be  too  scrupulously  consulted  or  obeyed.  But  the 
will  of  the  people,  binding  on  the  public  functionary,  is 
not  the  will  of  the  caucus,  but  of  the  convention,  and 
solemnly  expressed  through  the  constitution  and  laws  made 
in  conformity  thereto.  Consequently,  the  only  will  of  the 
people  the  public  functionary,  whether  president  or  tide- 
waiter,  can  officially  recognize,  or  appeal  to  as  his  authority 
for  what  he  does,  is  this  will  constitutionally  and  legally  ex- 
pressed. If  this  be  so,  it  is  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of 
any  public  officer,  executive,  judicial,  or  legislative,  to  ap- 
peal officially  to  the  informal  popular  will,  collected  merely 
from  private  conversation,  the  public  press,  and  the  politi- 
cal caucus.  This  may  undoubtedly  be  consulted  as  consist- 
ing of  so  many  facts,  bearing  on  the  expediency  of  this  or 
that  policy ;  but  may  never  be  appealed  to  as  a  ground  of 
justification  for  measures  otherwise  unauthorized.  General 
Jackson's  administration  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  recog- 
nize officially  this  informal  will,  and  to  place  the  caucus  as 
it  were  on  the  same  footing  with  the  convention.  Since 
then,  the  tendency  in  this  direction  has  been  fearfully 
rapid,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  not  too  late  to 
attempt  to  correct  it. 

In  elevating  the  caucus  to  a  level  with  the  convention,  a 
profound  revolution  in  the  principles  of  our  government 
has  been  threatened,  if  not  effected, — a  revolution  which, 
if  finally  sustained,  will  put  an  end  to  our  republican  form 
of  government,  and  prove  the  destruction  of  every  thing 
approaching  individual  freedom.  But  what  is  the  proof 
that  the  caucus  has  been  so  elevated  ?  I  find  it  in  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  government  proceedings ;  I  find  it  in  the 
publication  by  the  president,  of  the  paper  read  to  his  cabi- 
net giving  his  reasons  for  removing  the  government  de- 
posits from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ;  in  the  letter  of 
the  postmaster  general  to  his  deputy  in  New  York  concern- 
ing some  illegal  suppression  of  what  were  called  incendiary 
publications,    authorizing  the   deputy  to  appeal  from  the 
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law  to  public  opinion  for  his  justification  ;  in  the  demand 
for  a  law  of  congress  to  suppress  the  transmission  by  mail 
of  certain  publications  ;  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Michi- 
gan, where  a  caucus,  a  mere  caucus,  was  held  to  be  para- 
mount to  a  legal  convention,  and  was  treated  by  the  admin- 
istration as  competent  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Michigan, 
and  to  bind  her  as  a  state.  One  hears  the  doctrine  avowed 
on  all  hands,  and  I  myself  have  been  condemned,  and  my 
political  orthodoxy  questioned,  for  maintaining  the  opposite 
doctrine.  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  no 
small  portion  of  our  political  friends,  as  well  as  Mr.  Clay 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Whig  party,  do  hold  that  the 
will  of  the  people,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
however  expressed,  however  collected,  is,  if  ascertained,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  binding  on  the  public  func- 
tionary. 

It  is  not  without  design  that  I  have  brought  this  subject 
forward  again.  It  is  a  grave  matter,  and  cannot  with  safety 
be  hastily  passed  over.  It  is  time  that  it  was  met,  and  met 
fairly  and  honestly,  with  reverence  for  great  names  and 
eminent  services,  and  yet  with  freedom  and  firmness.  Is 
the  Democratic  party  the  party  of  order,  of  law,  and,  there- 
fore, of  freedom  and  progress ;  or  is  democracy  to  be  held, 
as  its  enemies  have  always  asserted  it  to  be,  the  synonyme 
of  mobocracy,  and  the  Democratic  party  the  party  of  dis- 
order, anarchy,  license?  This  matter  must  be  settled. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  glory  in  the  democratic  name, 
ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  advancement 
of  the  people,  ardently  attached  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  the  firm  supporters  of  all  its  leading  measures ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  hold  our  government  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional republic,  and  we  believe  that  freedom  and  progress 
are  attainable  only  through  law  and  order.  We  believe  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  under  God,  when  legally  as- 
sembled in  convention  ;  we  contend  that  the  will  of  the 
people  so  convened,  formally  expressed,  is  the  law  to  the 
representative,  and  the  only  law  to  which  he  is  in  his  official 
conduct  amenable.  Show  us  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
you  show  us  the  authentic  will  of  the  people,  that  we  admit 
to  be  binding  on  us ;  which  we  cannot  disregard  without 
proving  ourselves  disloyal.  Are  we  orthodox,  or  are  we 
not  ?  Are  we  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  good 
standing,  in  full  fellowship;  or  are  we  under  discipline? 
Let  us  have  this  matter  settled.     Must  I,  in  order  to  be  a 
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member  in  full  of  the  Democratic  party,  maintain  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  the  popular  will  however  expressed  or 
collected  ;  with  Mr.  Kendall,  that  a  public  officer  may  plead 
public  sentiment  in  justification  of  his  violation  of  the  law; 
and  as  in  the  case  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  Dorr's  movements 
in  Rhode  Island,  that  the  caucus  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  convention? 

I  press  this  matter,  because  it  is  vital,  fundamental. 
There  is  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  doctrine 
for  which  I  contend,  and  that  which  I  oppose  ;  and  their 
respective  advocates  seem  to  me  to  be  separated  by  an  im- 
passable gulf.  1  see  not  how  there  can  be  really  any  fel- 
lowship between  the  advocates  of  the  one  doctrine  and  the 
advocates  of  the  other.  The  men  who  believe  in  constitu- 
tional government,  and  that  it  it  is  only  through  the  con- 
stitution the  popular  will  can  speak  authoritatively,  can 
never  consent  to  this  loose  radicalism,  recently  crept  in 
among  us,  which  disregards  all  forms,  strikes  down  all  con- 
stitutional barriers,  and  holds  that  whatever  for  the  mo- 
ment is  popular  must  needs  be  legitimate.  Let  this  matter 
then  be  understood  I  have  placed  the  two  doctrines  in 
juxtaposition,  and  in  contrast,  that  they  maybe  both  seen 
distinctly,  and  judged  of.  Error  makes  its  way  only  on  the 
wings  of  truth.  Let  each  doctrine  be  seen  for  what  it 
really  is,  and  when  so  seen  we  have  no  fears.  If  the  loose 
radicalism  of  which  I  speak  is  to  be  the  democratic  doc- 
trine henceforth,  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  will  be  thinned 
not  a  little.  But  after  all,  I  venture  to  deny,  even  in  the 
name  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  democracy,  in  any  good 
sense  of  the  term,  requires  me  to  embrace  the  doctrine  in 
question.  Nay,  notwithstanding  appearances,  I  am  certain 
that  this  is  not  the  deliberate  settled  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  For  a  moment  it  and  its  chiefs  may  have 
been  led  to  countenance  it;  but  I  have  confidence  in  that 
party,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  its  attention  is  once  drawn 
fairly  and  distinctly  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  able  to  per- 
ceive it  in  its  true  light,  its  noble  instincts,  its  innate  love 
of  truth  and  justice  will  lead  it  to  spurn  with  indignation 
the  mobocratic  notions  which  have  been  put  forth  in  its 
name,  but  without  its  real  authority.  Had  I  not  full  con- 
fidence in  the  Democratic  party,  in  its  general  love  of 
truth,  and  its  sense  of  justice,  I  had  not  spoken  thus  freely 
and  severely  of  the  errors  into  which  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
for  the  moment  betrayed.     It  was,   however,   necessary  to 
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state  these  errors  of  doctrine,  and  the  acts  to  which  they 
have  led,  so  that  a  general  acquiescence  in  them  should 
not  hereafter  be  construed  into  an  approval,  and  they  come 
ultimately  to  be  quoted  as  precedents. 

But  I  must  go  further  still,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  good  govern- 
ment, protest  against  another  though  kindred  doctrine  in- 
volved in  the  statement  I  have  quoted  from  the  Democratic 
Review.  My  purpose  in  this  essay,  agreeably  to  my  promise 
in  my  last,  is  to  ascertain  and  set  forth  the  true  origin 
and  ground  of  the  legitimacy  of  government ;  that  is,  to 
find  the  true,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  whom  I  am  bound 
to  obey,  to  whom  my  loyalty  is  due.  The  editor,  in  the  ex- 
tract I  have  made,  answers  my  question.  According  to  his 
answer,  the  sovereign  is  the  numerical  majority,  and  to  the 
will,  the  act  of  the  bona  fide  majority,  "  loyalty  is  morally 
due."  The  absolute  right  of  the  numerical  majority  to 
rule,  to  govern,  cannot  be  more  clearly,  more  explicitly 
stated.  The  origin  and  ground  of  government  is,  then,  m 
the  simple  unqualified  will  of  the  majority.  The  majority 
not  only  must  govern,  but  ought  to  govern  ;  not  only  have 
the  power  to  govern,  but  the  inherent  right  to  govern.  The 
rule  of  the  majority  is  not  merely  a  rule  adopted  by  the 
sovereign  authority  as  a  wise  and  convenient  regulation  for 
the  administration  of  government ;  but  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority is  the  sovereign  authority  itself,  and  that  to  which 
my  "  loyalty  is  morally  due."  This  is  a  broad  doctrine,  and 
one  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  so  clearly  and 
broadly  stated  by  any  other  writer ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
new  theory  which  has  sprung  up  within  these  last  few  years ; 
acted  upon  by  General  Jackson,  proclaimed  by  General 
Harrison  in  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  assumed  by  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  friends  in  the  case  of 
the  suffrage  movement,  by  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
in  his  letter  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  refusing  to 
surrender  Mr.  Dorr,  and  implied  in  Governor  Morton's  and 
Ex-President  Van  Buren's  letters  to  the  committee  of  the 
great  clam-bake,  last  Fall,  at  Medbury  Grove. 

But  though  within  a  few  years  this  theory  of  the  absolute 
right  of  the  majority  to  govern  has  been  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  democratic  theory,  I  demand  when  and  upon  what 
authority  it  came  to  be  the  democratic  doctrine  %  Democ- 
racy, if  we  take  the  word  strictly,  according  to  its  etymo- 
logical sense,  and  its  original  historical  application,  means 
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the  government  that  vests  in  and  is  administered  by  the 
common  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  aristocracy,  or 
Enpatrids.  The  Greek  Demos  does  not  correspond  to  the 
American  use  of  the  word  people;  but  very  nearly  to  what 
we  mean  by  the  phrase  common  people  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  was  called  a  democracy,  not  because  it  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  majority  have  the  inherent 
and  absolute  right  to  govern,  a  principle  not  recognized  at 
all  by  the  Athenian  democracy,  but  because  it  was  in  the 
hands,  not  exclusively  of  the  Enpatrids,  but  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  D ernes,  or  wards,  that  is,  of  agriculturists,  mer- 
chants, traders,  artisans,  and  mariners.  Taking  the  word  in 
a  more  modern  sense,  as  used  in  this  country  when  applied 
to  the  form  of  the  government,  it  implies  that  government 
vests  in,  and  should  be  administered  by,  the  whole  people, 
rather  than  that  it  vests  in,  and  should  be  administered  by, 
the  majority.  None  of  the  great  writers  on  the  origin  of 
government,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  lay  down  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  absolute  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  ;  that 
is,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Democratic  Review,  to  or- 
dain the  constitution  ;  that  is,  again,  to  form  what  Locke 
and  Rousseau  call  the  social  compact.  Rousseau  exproslv 
denies  the  principle,  and  contends  that  "the  law  of  the 
plurality  of  suffrages  is  itself  conventional,  and  presupposes, 
at  least  at  one  time,  unanimity." 

Furthermore,  we  are  now  told  that  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority is  founded  in  natural  right,  that  it  subsists  by  the 
truest  and  highest  legitimacy  of  natural  right,  and  of  the 
only  "divine  right  we  can  know  in  political  affairs."  Is  this  so  ? 
I  have  studied  "democracy  to  little  purpose,  if  it  be  not  dem- 
ocratic to  assert  that  one  man  is  not  born  with  the  natural 
right  to  govern  another.  Men  are  by  no  means  born  equal, 
but  one  is  not  born,  save  through  municipal  regulation, 
naturally  subject  to  the  will  of  another.  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  man  who  has,  in  a  political  sense,  the  natural  right  to 
be  my  master.  If  no  one  man  has  naturally  this  right,  how 
can  two  men  united  have  it?  Of  any  given  three  men  two 
are  the  majority  ;  any  two  men  will,  if  the  majority,  have 
the  inherent  and  absolute  right  to  govern,  have  the  natural, 
the  divine  right  to  govern  the  third.  How  can  this  be 
proved  to  be  so?  Have  my  two  neighbors  the  absolute 
right  to  govern  me  ?     Whence  do  they  obtain  this  right? 

"But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  govern  within  so  limited  a  sphere,  but  merely 
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the  majority  of  a  people,  of  a  state,  or  political  community. 
The  principle  intended  to  be  laid  down,  we  presume,  is, 
that  the  majority  of  every  political  community  have  the 
right  to  determine  and  administer  the  government  of  the 
whole  community.  But  whence  the  political  community 
itself  %  "  How  does  a  people,"  in  the  language  of  Rousseau, 
"  become  a  people  ?  "  The  will  of  the  majority  of  a  people 
is  the  sovereign,  but  what  is  the  authority  that  constitutes 
a  people  a  people,  or  a  political  community  ?  There  must 
be  an  act,  and  an  act  of  sovereignty,  logically  at  least,  prior 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  consequently  a  sovereign  prior 
to  the  sovereign!  But  let  this  pass;  what,  in  the  next 
place,  is  the  foundation  of  this  right  of  the  majority  to 
govern  ?  Whence  do  a  hundred  men  obtain  the  right  to 
make  their  will  prevail  over  the  ninety  and  nine  of  their 
fellow  men,  who  have  a  different  will,  and  perhaps  one  both 
wiser  and  juster  ?  Do  not  answer  me  by  asserting  that  the 
majority  have  a  natural,  a  divine  right  to  rule,  for  it  is  of 
this  I  demand  the  proof.  Nothing  is  admitted  to  be  a 
natural  right  not  naturally  demonstrable.  If  man  and  civil 
society  are  conceivable  without  this  right,  then  is  not  this  a 
natural  right,  but  at  best  a  conventional  right.  If  we  as- 
sume prior  to  civil  society  a  state  of  nature,  then,  assuredly, 
the  right  of  the  majority  cannot  be  a  natural  right ;  for  in 
that  state  no  one  man,  no  body  of  men,  has  any  right  to 
govern  another.  If  we  reject  the  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature, 
and  assume  man  as  naturally  social,  as  always  existing  in  so- 
ciety, then,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  can  exist 
only  as  a  positive  right,  as  a  mere  regulation  adopted  by  so- 
ciety itself. 

Whence,  again,  we  ask,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this 
assumed  right  of  the  majority?  Have  the  majority  the 
right  to  govern  because  they  are  the  strongest  ?  This  would 
identify  right  and  might,  and  legitimate  every  government 
able  to  maintain  itself.  Every  act  of  power,  however  op- 
pressive, on  this  ground,  would  be  right,  just.  This  would 
lead  us  to  a  length  somewhat  beyond  that  which  we  demo- 
crats are  generally  willing  to  go,  and  somewhat  beyond  that 
which  the  boldest  advocates  of  despotism  have  ever  yet  had 
the  hardihood  to  assert. 

Moreover,  even  admitting  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
govern,  the  rule  is,  in  fact,  impracticable.  The  consent  of 
the  majority  was  never  yet  obtained  to  any  constitution  ever 
adopted,  or  to  any  act  of  any  legislation  ever  known.     It  is 
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nonsense  to  talk  about  majorities.  There  lias  never  yet 
been  a  contrivance  adopted  by  which  we  could  collect  any 
thing  more  for  the  will  of  the  majority  than  the  will  of  a 
small  minority.  In  the  first  place,  women,  constituting  one- 
half  of  the  community,  are  altogether  excluded  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  all  under  a  certain  age  are  always  debarred  from 
the  right  to  vote ;  in  the  third  place,  there  is  always,  in  the 
most  exciting  times,  a  large  number  of  citizens  that  are 
quiescent  and  cannot  be  brought  to  the  polls,  or  are  kept 
from  them  through  business,  or  sickness  in  themselves,  their 
families,  or  friends  ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  last  place,  there 
is  a  large  number,  constituting  in  most  commnnities  even  a 
majority,  who  either  have  no  will  of  their  own,  or  none  they 
dare  express. 

Again,  this  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  all  morals,  by  rendering  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  not  fixed  and  eternal,  but  arbitrary 
and  variable.  If  the  majority  have  the  right  to  govern,  the 
minority  are  bound  to  obey.  Nothing  is  better  established 
than  that  the  right  to  command  involves  the  correlative 
duty  of  obedience.  The  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
The  minority  are  bound  then  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
therefore  by  the  law  of  God,  to  obey  the  majority.  But 
majorities  fluctuate  ;  the  minority  of  yesterday  is  the  major- 
ity of  to-day  ;  and  the  majority  of  to-day  will  be  the  minor- 
ity of  to-morrow ,  consequentlj7,  what  was  wrong  yesterday 
is  right  to  day,  and  will  be  wrong  again  to-morrow.  Is  it 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in  this  Christian  land,  we 
are  to  be  taught  this  doctrine,  which  would  have  revolted 
even  a  pagan  Greek  or  Roman  ?  We  had  thought  that 
right,  whether  in  religion,  morals,  or  politics,  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  accidents  of  time  and  space,  and  not  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  fact  of  its  being  supported  by  majorities  or 
only  by  minorities.  Right  is  right,  eternally  the  same, 
whether  all  the  world  agree  to  own  it  or  to  disown  it ;  where- 
fore, then,  make  it  dependent  on  the  will  of  majorities  ? 
Even  Mr.  Jefferson  recognizes  a  standard  of  right,  nay,  a 
sovereign  above  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  for  he  contends 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  can  rightfully  prevail  only  on 
condition  that  it  is  reasonable. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  rule  in  question  reduces  the  minor- 
ity to  absolute  slavery.  We  who  chance  to  be  in  the  minor- 
ity are  completely  disfranchised.  We  are  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  majority.     We  hold  our  property,  our  wives, 
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-our  children,  and  our  lives  even,  at  their  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  If  the  majority  take  it  into  their  heads  to  make 
a  new  and  arbitrary  division  of  property,  however  unjust, 
we  shall  not  only  be  impotent  to  resist,  but  we  shall  not 
have  even  the  right  to  complain.  Conscience  will  be  no 
shield.  The  authority  of  the  absolute  sovereign  extends, 
and  must  needs  extend  to  spiritual  matters  as  well  as  to 
temporal.  The  creed  the  majority  are  pleased  to  impose, 
the  minority  must  in  all  meekness  receive  ;  and  the  form 
of  religious  worship  the  majority  are  good  enough  to  pre- 
scribe, the  minority  must  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
observe.  Whatever  has  been  done  under  the  most  absolute 
monarchy  or  the  most  lawless  aristocracy,  may  be  reenacted, 
and  legitimately  too,  under  our  purely  democratic  forms  of 
government,  if  the  rule  I  am  controverting  be  once  erected 
into  a  principle. 

The  doctrine  that  the  majority  have  the  inherent  right  to 
rule,  not  only  destroys  all  solid  ground  for  morality,  not 
only  destroys  all  possibility  of  freedom  for  minorities,  but 
its  effects,  so  far  as  it  is  believed  and  acted  upon,  are  most 
disastrous,  and  cannot  be  too  earnestly  deprecated.  It  cre- 
ates a  multitude  of  demagogues,  professing  a  world  of  love 
for  the  dear  people,  and  lauding  popular  virtue  and  popular 
sovereignty,  the  better  to  fatten  on  popular  ignorance  and 
credulity  ;  it  makes  public  men  lax  in  their  morals;  paves 
the  way  for  gross  bribery  and  corruption  ;  generates  a 
habit  of  appealing  from  truth  and  justice,  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, to  the  mere  force  of  numbers  ,  destroys  all  manliness 
of  character,  all  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and 
makes  one  weak  and  vacillating,  a  time-server  and  a  coward. 
It  perverts  inquiry,  and  leads  us  to  ask,  when  it  concerns  a 
candidate  for  office,  not  who  is  the  most  honest,  the  most 
capable,  but  who  will  command  the  most  votes  ?  and  when 
it  concerns  a  measure,  not  what  is  just,  wise,  necessary  for 
the  public  good,  but  what  measure  can  the  majority  be  in- 
duced to  support  ? 

Already  do  we  begin  to  feel  the  sad  effects  of  this  doc- 
trine. Public  virtue  has  become  an  empty  name.  Nothing 
is  more  rare  than  the  statesman  who  will  stand  up  for  what 
he  honestly  believes  to  be  right,  when  he  must  stand  up 
alone.  Go  into  your  halls  of  legislation,  and  show  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  policy  you  propose,  so  clearly  as  to 
flash  general  and  instantaneous  conviction ;  what  then  ? 
Will  it  be  adopted  ?    We  doubt  whether  our  whole  political 
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history  affords  one  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
merely  on  the  ground  of  its  justice,  or  of  its  rejection  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  general  conviction  produced  by  the 
discussion  of  its  injustice.  The  history  of  the  proceedings 
of  our  legislative  bodies  is  full  of  sadness,  and  makes  one 
almost  despair  of  his  race.  Even  a  good  measure  is  rarely 
carried  in  a  straightforward  way,  by  fair  and  open  means. 
Professing  the  greatest  respect  for,  and  confidence  in,  the 
people,  few  of  us  dare  risk  the  success  of  what  we  honestly 
believe  a  good  measure  on  its  own  merits ;  we  intrigue  and 
manoeuvre  to  carry  it.  as  much  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  con- 
summate villainy.  A  plain,  honest,  blunt-spoken  man,  who 
speaks  always  the  plain  honest  truth,  would  be  looked  upon 
in  the  political  world  as  a  simpleton ;  all  parties  would 
regard  him  as  a  man  not  to  be  trusted,  whose  imprudence 
would  ruin  them.  The  whole  study  is  to  manoeuvre  so  as 
to  secure  a  majority  of  voices  for  our  party,  for  our  men, 
and  for  our  measures,  which  are  usually  only  such  measures 
as  we  think  will  most  likely  place  the  majority  on  our  side, 
and  till  all  offices  with  men  of  our  party. 

I  confess  that  I  grow  heartily  sick  of  this  doctrine,  that 
"  the  majority  has  the  right  to  govern."  It  not  only  has 
the  tendency^I  have  stated,  but  what  is  worse,  it  declares 
this  tendency  legitimate.  If  the  majority  have  the  right  to 
rule,  then  I  should  study  to  be  always  on  the  side  of  the 
majority.  And  yet,  a  true  man  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  reconcile  himself  to  this.  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
within  every  man  who  can  lay  the  least  claim  to  correct 
moral  feeling,  that  which  looks  with  contempt  on  the  puny 
creature  who  makes  the  decision  of  the  majority  his  rule  of 
action.  He  who  wants  the  firmness  to  stand  up  alone,  like 
Socrates  in  face  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  demand  that 
right  be  respected,  that  justice  be  done,  is  unfit  to  be  called 
a  statesman,  aye,  or  even  a  man.  A  man  has  no  business 
with  what  the 'majority  think,  will,  say,  do,  or  will  approve, 
as  a  rule  of  action ;  if  he  will  be  a  man,  and  maintain  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  manhood,  he  will  inquire  only  for 
what  truth  and  justice,  wisdom  and  virtue  demand  at  his 
hands,  and  that  he  will  do,  whether  left  to  stand  alone,  or 
followed  by  the  crowd  ;  whether  held  up  as  one  whom  the 
young  must  love  and  study  to  imitate,  or  sneered  at  as  singu- 
lar, branded  as  seditious,  or  crucified  between  two  thieves 
as  a  blasphemer.  He  will  dare  be  a  man,  dare  be  himself, 
and  to  speak  and  act  according  to  his  own  honest  convic- 
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tions  of  the  law  of  God,  as  revealed  to  him  in  the  word  of 
the  Highest.  Professions  of  freedom,  of  love  of  liberty,  of 
devotion  to  her  cause,  are  mere  wind,  when  there  wants  the 
power  to  live  and  to  die  in  defence  of  truth  and  justice. 
A  free  government  is  mere  mockery,  a  mere  farce,  where 
every  man  feels  that  he  is  bound  to  consult  and  conform  to 
the  will  of  an  irresponsible  majority.  Free  minds,  free 
hearts,  free  souls,  are  the  materials,  and  the  only  materials 
out  of  which  free  governments  are  constructed.  And  is  he 
free  in  heart,  mind,  soul,  or  body,  who  feels  himself  bound 
to  the  triumphal  car  of  the  majority,  to  be  dragged  whither- 
soever its  drivers  please  %  Is  he  the  man  to  speak  out  the 
lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom  when  most  they  are  needed  ;  to 
stand  by  the  right  when  all  have  deserted  it ,  and  to  plead 
for  the  wronged  and  down-trodden  when  all  are  dumb,  he 
who  holds  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  that  to  which  his 
loyalty  is  morally  due  ?  * 

I  am  told,  however,  that  this  absolute  right  of  the  simple 
numerical  majority  to  govern,  is  to  be  recognized  only  in 
forming  the  constitution,  or  drawing  up  what  we  may  call 
the  fundamental  law  or  ground-law  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  that  under  this  constitution,  for  the  practical  adminis 
tration  of  government,  and  the  enacting  of  special  laws, 
another  rule  should  be  adopted — practical  checks  for  restrain- 
ing the  ascendency  of  a  temporary  majority  should  be  mul- 
tiplied. But  this  assurance  partakes  more  of  the  political 
theorist  than  of  the  practical  statesman,  and  of  the  ardor  of 
youth  than  the  experience  of  age.  It  is  too  much  like  the 
man's  undertaking  to  keep  out  the  crows  by  shutting  his 
park  gates.  If  a  simple  majority  are  competent  to  alter  the 
constitution  at  their  pleasure,  what  avails  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  that  two-thirds  are  necessary  to  the  passage 
of  a  given  law  ?  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  majority  to 
overrule  this  provision,  by  altering  the  constitution  itself. 
Say,  for  instance,  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  should  rage  in  this  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  men's  minds  become  heated  ;  their  feelings  enraged 
and  embittered  ;  and  the  Protestants,  having  a  clear  majority, 
resolve  that  no  Catholic  shall  any  longer  be  tolerated  in  the 
commonwealth  ;  what  shall  prevent  them  from  passing  a  law 

*  See  the  article  on  Democracy ,  ante,  p.  1.  I  wish  my  democratic 
friends  who  accuse  me  of  turning  conservative  would  read  the  whole 
article  h^re  referred  to;  it  will  show  them  that  I  have  from  the  first  pro- 
tested against  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern. 
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excluding  all  Catholics  from  the  state  ?  Suppose  that  to  the 
passing  of  such  a  law  the  assent  of  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislature  be  necessary  ;  suppose,  even,  that 
both  your  executive  and  your  judiciary  have  a  veto  upon  it ; 
still  with  the  present  perfection  of  the  caucus  system,  noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  call  a  caucus  of  the  people  and 
incorporate  into  the  constitution  a  clause  proscribing  for 
ever  the  Catholic  form  of  faith  and  worship.  Whenever 
the  majority  wanted  a  law  that  could  not  be  obtained  by 
existing  constitutional  provisions,  all  they  would  have  to  do, 
would  be  to  call  a  convention  and  adjust  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  to  their  wishes.  Constitutional  checks  and 
restraints  are  nugatory  when  a  simple  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  competent  at  any  time  to  overrule  them.  I  have  not 
at  this  moment,  where  I  write,  access  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states,  but  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  a  single 
state,  in  which  the  constitution  is  left  alterable  at  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  majority.  The  constitution  of  the  Union  is 
alterable  only  by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  states, 
and  a  convention  for  altering  it  cannot  be  called  without  the 
assent  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states.  In 
none  of  the  states  can  a  convention  be  called  without  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
single  state,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  new  states,  whose  con- 
stitutions I  have  not  examined,  in  which  the  simple  major- 
ity of  the  legislature  is  at  all  times  competent  to  call  a  con- 
vention. Our  fathers  all  felt  that  the  constitution,  the 
ground-law  of  the  commonwealth,  should  not  be  alterable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority,  and  they  uniformly  made 
the  assent  of  more  than  a  majority  necessary.  They,  how- 
ever, imposed  the  restraint  for  the  most  part,  not  in  the  final 
voting  on  the  constitution,  but  in  the  preliminary  steps 
necessary  to  the  calling  of  a  convention,  or  to  the  proposing 
of  amendments  to  the  constitution  to  be  adopted.  But, 
all  these  amount  to  nothing,  and  we  are  no  longer  tied  up 
by  these  forms,  by  the  necessity  of  getting  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislature,  or  of  two  successive  legislatures,  in 
order  to  get  a  convention,  if  this  new  doctrine  which  places 
the  caucus  on  a  par  with  the  convention  obtains,  and  a  sim- 
ple majority  becomes  able,  at  any  moment,  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  rule,  at  least  to  draw  up  and  ordain  the  consti- 
tution, is  not  objectionable  merely  because  it  enables  the 
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majority  to  alter  the  constitution  at  will,  but  because  it  has 
a  subtle  yet  powerful  influence  in  substituting  the  opinions, 
the  wishes,  and  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time,  infor- 
mally expressed,  for  the  will  of  the  people  formally  and  sol- 
emnly expressed  in  the  constitution  and  laws.  If  the  ma- 
jority have,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  ordinance  of  God, 
the  right  to  govern,  the  constitution  is  a  mere  form,  and  of 
no  value  any  further  than  it  serves  as  an  index  to  the  will 
of  the  majority.  What  we  want  is  the  real  will  of  the 
majority.  That  will,  however  expressed,  is  the  true, 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  has,  therefore,  the  right  in  all 
cases  to  prevail.  The  constitution  becomes  mere  waste- 
paper.  What  is  the  use  of  appealing  to  the  shadow  when 
you  have  got  the  substance '{  Mr.  Madison  set  the  example, 
and  this  is  the  only  avowed  instance  I  find  prior  to  General 
Jackson,  of  regarding  the  will  of  the  majority,  not  consti- 
tutionally expressed,  as  paramount  to  the  constitution  itself. 
He  held  a  United  States  bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  on 
that  ground  had  refused  his  assent  to  a  bill  chartering  one. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  signed  the  bill  chartering  the 
late  bank  of  the  United  States.  What  was  his  justification  ? 
"  A  power  repeatedly  exercised  by  congress,  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  people,  is  to  be  taken  as  constitutional."  This 
dictum  virtually  abolishes  the  constitution.  If  we  lay  the 
stress  on  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  it  leaves  the  major- 
ity always  free  to  pass  any  law  the  majority  of  the  people 
will  tolerate ;  which  is  precisely  the  case  we  should  be  in 
had  we  no  constitution  at  all.  If  we  lay  the  stress  on  re- 
peated, then  the  dictum  would  make  wrong  by  repetition 
become  right ;  if  on  the  repeated  exercise  of  the  power  by 
congress,  then  it  would  give  to  the  majority  in  congress  the 
right  to  alter,  amend,  even  to  make  the  constitution,  in  op- 
position to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself.  Yet 
ever  since  the  chartering  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  tendency  to  regard  the  will  of  the  majority,  however 
expressed,  as  the  real  sovereign,  has  been  developing  itself 
more  and  more,  and  has  at  length  virtually,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  set  aside  the  constitution ;  and  rightfully  so,  too, 
if  the  majority  have  the  natural  and  inherent  right  to  gov- 
ern. No  man  who  holds  the  doctrine  we  are  controverting 
has  any  right  to  complain  of  the  majority,  however  they 
may  trample  on  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
Why  is  not  the  majority  of  to-day  equal  to  the  majority 
that  formed  the  constitution?     And  why  shall  the  majority 
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of  yesterday  have  power  to  hamper  and  fetter  the  majority 
of  to-day?  It  is  easy  to  see  where  this  doctrine  leads.  We 
have  had  practical  demonstrations  of  its  tendency  in  the 
support  given  by  congress  to  the  United  States  Bank,  to  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  protective  tariffs,  and  bills  for  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states, 
and  in  the  instances  already  mentioned  of  Michigan  and 
Rhode  Island.  Let  it  become  the  settled  doctrine  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  so,  and  our  liberties  are 
gone ;  constitutional  freedom,  constitutional  government 
has  proved  a  failure,  an  illusion  ;  and  nothing  remains  for 
us  but  absolute  submission  to  the  caprice  of  an  irresponsible 
majority-.  Every  act  will  be  held  to  be  constitutional  that 
the  legislature  has  the  ability  to  pass  and  the  administration 
the  power  to  enforce ;  might  will  swallow  up  right,  and  we 
shall  have  a  worse  than  oriental  despotism  ;  for  the  despot- 
ism of  one  man  may  be  glutted  with  victims,  that  of  the 
many  never,  but  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  will 
cry  always,  "  Give,  give." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  I  hold 
it  of  vital  importance.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which  we 
are  likely  to  split.  Our  danger  does  not  lie  in  the  preva- 
lence of  aristocratic  doctrines.  Doubtless  there  is  with 
us  enough  of  aristocratic  feeling,  and  of  aristocratic  prac- 
tice ;  but  no  man  knowingly  advocates  aristocratic  doc- 
trines. The  aristocrat  with  us  no  longer  seeks  to  gain 
his  ends  by  making  open  war  on  the  people  and  laboring 
to  arrest  the  popular  tendency ;  but  by  chiming  in  with 
the  popular  feeling  and  exaggerating  the  popular  ten- 
dency. Satan,  when  he  has  an  object  to  gain,  always  dis- 
guises himself  as  an  angel  of  light ;  so  your  aristocrat 
conies  to  you,  in  these  days  and  in  this  country,  always  dis- 
guised as  an  ultra-democrat.  No  man  has  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  people ;  no  man  has  so  deep,  so  ardent  a  love 
for  the  hard-handed  and  sun-burnt-faced  many ;  none  so 
ready  and  willing  to  defer  to  the  wishes,  the  opinions,  the 
instincts,  the  will  of  the  masses.  He  has  no  interest,  no 
opinion,  no  will  of  his  own  ;  he  is  one  of  the  people,  and 
knows  only  one  thing,  to  serve  the  people  by  merging  his 
feelings,  wishes,  interests,  and  convictions  in  theirs.  Find 
a  man  who  so  professes,  and  you  find  one  you  may  set  down 
to  be  Satan  attempting  to  disguise  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light.  Every  such  man  is  at  heart  the  enemy  of  democracy, 
the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  he  defers  to  the  people  onlyr 
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that  he  may  use  them  for  his  own  profit.  The  young,  the 
ingenuous,  the  inexperienced,  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  not  through 
their  deceit  be  led  to  take  up  doctrines  as  democratic  which 
cannot  fail,  if  persisted  in,  one  day  to  prove  the  total  over- 
throw of  democracy  and  civil  freedom,  and  both  public  and 
private  prosperity. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  represent  the  right  of  the  majority 
as  a  natural  right,  an  ordinance  of  God.  It  is  not  a  natural 
right,  but  a  mere  civil  regulation.  By  the  law  of  nature, 
the  majority  have  no  more  right  to  govern  than  the  minor- 
ity. When  the  majority  are  said  to  have  the  natural  right 
to  govern,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  is  only  the  minority 
that  naturally  need  to  be  governed.  The  majority,  in  that 
it  governs,  governs  only  the  minority.  But  the  majority 
are  as  liable  to  be  in  the  wrong  as  are  the  minority,  and 
stand  as  much,  and  full  as  often,  in  need  of  being  governed. 
Truth  and  justice  are,  in  this  world,  oftener  on  the  side  of 
the  minority  than  on  tlie  side  of  the  majority  ;  all  progress 
is  effected  by  the  few  in  opposition  to  the  many ;  the  re- 
former treads  always  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people 
there  are  none  with  him.  It  is  absurd  then  to  pretend  that 
the  minority  alone  need  governing.  The  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority is  in  no  country  universally  adopted,  but  where  it  is 
adopted,  it  is  adopted  only  as  a  wise  and  convenient  regu- 
lation and  within  certain  limits ;  and  it  is  only  within  cer- 
tain limits  that  it  obtains,  or  ever  has  obtained  with  us. 
All  constitutional  governments  are  contrivances  for  restrain- 
ing it,  and  for  introducing  other  elements  of  power.  In- 
stead of  lyinsr  at  the  bottom,  ready  to  start  up  at  any  mo- 
ment and  throw  off  constitutional  restraints,  it  is  itself  a 
creature  of  the  constitution,  and  has  validity  only  within 
the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the  constitution.  The  sooner 
we  learn  this  the  better  will  it  be  for  democracy  and  for 
the  commonwealth.  The  true  watchword  and  battle-cry  for 
us  is  not,  The  majority  have  the  right  to  govern,  but,  The 
Constitution  ?nust  govern. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  false  theories  concerning  the 
origin  and  ground  of  government,  and  proceed  to  discuss 
the  true  theory.  All  power  is  of  God,  and  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, no  government  is  legitimate  that  does  not  subsist  by 
divine  right.  The  notion  that  men  do  or  can  institute  gov- 
ernment, establish  an  authority  which  they  themselves  are 
bound  to  obey,  to  which  they  are  bound  to  be  loyal,  we  look 
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upon  as  a  gross  absurdity.  ISTo  government  of  merely  hu- 
man origin  is  or  can  be  legitimate.  So  much  must  be  con- 
ceded in  the  outset  to  the  advocates  of  the  jus  divinum. 
The  error  of  the  advocates  of  the  divine  right  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, is  not  in  contending  that  no  government  not 
founded  in  divine  right  can  be  legitimate,  but  in  claiming 
this  divine  right  for  particular  administrations,  ministries,  or 
forms  of  government,  which  cannot  plead  it  in  their  own 
behalf. 

The  theory  of  government  which  prevailed  throughout 
Europe,  though  not  without  many  dissentient  voices,from 
the  final  settlement  of  the  barbarians  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Koman  empire,  till  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  Protestant 
reformation,  was  that  government  existed  by  divine  appoint- 
ment. The  real  sovereign  on  earth,  representative  of  divine 
sovereignty,  the  Sovereign  of  sovereigns,  was  the  Christian 
church,  a  divine  institution,  through  which  God  ruled 
spiritually,  but  really.  The  authority  of  the  church  was 
not  the  authority  of  the  men  composing  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is  to  say,  of  God  him- 
self, who  dwelt  in  the  church, — its  continuous  life  and  in- 
spiration. Civil  governments  were  held  to  be  not  co-ordi- 
nate governments  with  the  ecclesiastical,  but  .^-ordinate. 
They  were,  properly  speaking,  the  lieutenants  of  the  church, 
or  its  vicegerents,  acting  in  its  place,  by  its  authority,  and 
responsible  to  it  for  the  discharge  of  their  trusts.  Loyalty 
was  in  this  case  due  to  to  the  church,  and  only  obedience  to 
the  civil  government,  and  obedience  only  because  enjoined 
by  the  church. 

I  confess  that  I  have  a.  strong  predilection  for  this  theory. 
It  is  the  only  theory  of  government  which  I  am  acquainted 
with,  that  can  legitimate  resistance  to  the  civil  ruler  with- 
out legitimating  rebellion,  which  is  incompatible,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  government  itself.  The  church  commands 
the  individual  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be, 
never  permitting  individual  citizens  or  subjects  on  their 
own  responsibility  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  ;  but 
claims  the  right,  when  these  authorities  oppress  their  sub- 
jects, to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  obligation  to  obey, 
and  to  authorize  them  even  to  resist,  and  by  force  of  arms 
to  depose  the  tyrant.  This  power  was  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  always  to  the  restricting 
of  the  power  of  the  civil  ruler,  and  to  the  enlarging  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  I  confess  that  the  triumph  of 
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the  civil  government,  and  its  supremacy  as  established  by 
Protestantism,  does  not  strike  me  as  a  progress,  but,  in  fact, 
as  a  return  towards  the  paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
church  held  as  supreme,  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  there 
is  always  a  legitimate  authority  to  command  us  to  obey  or 
to  resist  the  civil  government. 

But,  in  asserting  all  this,  I  am  aware  that  I  may  appear 
to  outrage  the  convictions  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
my  countrymen  of  all  parties,  sects,  and  schools ;  and  yet, 
why  so  ?  Because  we  all  feel  that  we  should  in  this  case 
only  escape  from  the  civil  tyrant  to  come  under  the  ecclesi- 
astical tyrant.  We  hold  that  there  is  as  much  danger  to  be 
apprehended  to  liberty  from  the  church  as  from  civil  gov- 
ernment itself,  and,  in  fact,  more  too.  We  distrust  the 
church.  But,  wherefore?  If  we  believed  the  church  to  be 
a  divine  institution,  the  real  body  of  our  Lord,  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  the  truth,  the  house  of  God,  in  which  God's 
Spirit  resides,  and  therefore,  that  it  is  by  divine  authority 
that  it  exists  and  acts,  should  we  distrust  it,  believe  it  ca- 
pable of  tyrannizing?  Can  God  be  a  tyrant  ?  Of  course  not. 
Then  this  distrust  of  the  church  proves  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  church,  that  we  do  not  hold  it  to  be  a  divine  insti- 
tution, but  a  mere  human  institution.  This,  I  suppose,  is 
the  secret  of  our  hostility  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of 
our  repugnance  to  the  theory  in  question ;  but  this  is  a  hos- 
tility, a  repugnance  which  I  cannot  share,  because  I  believe 
the  holy  Catholic  Church  is  a  divine  institution,  and  that 
Christ  himself,  who  has  the  right  to  reign  over  all,  is  always 
with  it  and  in  it  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

But,  as  hostile  as  we  may  be  to  this  theory,  we  do  all 
really  believe  and  contend  for  what  is  equally  objectionable, 
though,  doubtless,  without  being  conscious  of  so  doing. 
None  amongst  us,  after  all  their  talk  about  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  govern,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  will  main- 
tain in  general  thesis,  that  the  people  or  the  majority  can 
will  no  wrong,  or  that  their  will  ought  to  prevail  when  it  is 
wrong.  They  do  recognize,  then,  a  somewhat  above  the 
people,  of  which  the  popular  will  must  partake,  or  to  which 
it  must  conform,  in  order  to  be  legitimate.  This  somewhat 
is  the  ideal,  the  right,  the  just,  that  and  that  only  which  we 
feel  we  ought  to  labor  to  actualize.  It  is  to  this,  as  to  a 
touchstone,  we  bring  governments  and  laws,  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  the  decisions  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  the  sover- 
eign ;  and  we  feel  that  all  governmental  acts,  not  in  con- 
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formity  with  it,  are  illegitimate,  and  all  laws  not  enacted  by 
it  are  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  men  justify  themselves  in  their  resistance  to  the  civil 
ruler.  They  say  he  has  ceased  to  be  just,  his  acts  are  un- 
just ;  tyrannical ;  and,  therefore,  he  loses  his  legitimacy ; 
ceases  to  have  the  right  to  command;  and,  therefore,  again, 
to  resist  him  is  not  to  resist  lawful  government.  "  Resist- 
ance to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Certainly  ;  and 
in  so  saying,  we  recognize  an  authority  above  the  civil  mag- 
istrate, which  we  are  bound  to  obey,  even  though  it  com- 
mand us  to  resist  the  magistrate  himself.  Thus  far  we  all 
say  precisely  what  said  and  what  says  the  churchman. 

But  has  this  Higher  than  the  people,  this  sovereign  of 
sovereigns,  any  outward  visible  embodiment?  In  other 
words,  has  he  on  earth  a  regular,  formal,  authorized  inter- 
preter of  his  will  ?  If  you  say  yes,  you  must  make  that  in- 
terpreter either  the  state  or  the  church.  It  cannot  be  the 
state,  for  it  has  the  power  to  absolve  us  from  our  allegiance 
to  the  state,  and  to  arm  us  against  it.  It  must  then  be  the 
church,  as  the  Catholic  in  the  middle  ages  contended.  If 
you  say  no,  that  it  has  no  authorized  interpreter ;  how  will 
you  determine  when  you  have  a  right  to  resist  government 
and  when  you  have  not :  when  civil  government  is  just,  and 
therefore  legitimate,  or  when  not  ?  Will  you  make  the  in- 
dividual the  judge  and  interpreter?  You  then  raise  the 
individual  above  government,  and  authorize  him  to  sit,  in 
his  own  right,  in  judgment  on  government,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  government,  subordination,  or  social  order. 
This  would  be  extreme  individualism,  which  cannot  coexist 
with  government ;  because  all  government  demands  social 
cooperation,  subordination,  and  subjection.  What  then  is 
the  interpreter,  for  interpreter  there  must  be  ?  It  can  only 
be  what  is  called  the  public  conscience,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sense  of  right  expressed  in  what  we  recognize  as  the  highest 
and  most  sacred  among  us.  And  this,  by  whatever  name  it 
goes,  is  our  church,  our  divine  institution.  This  it  is, 
whether  it  be  called  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  lyceum.  So 
that  we  after  all  are  obliged  to  come  round  to  the  fact  we 
began  by  rejecting  ;  and  the  only  difference  there  is  or  can 
be  between  the  view  we  condemn  and  the  view  we  as  a 
people  accept,  is  the  difference  between  a  formal,  regularly 
constituted  church,  able  to  trace  its  descent  from  the  apos- 
tles, and  to  show  that  it  speaks  by  divine  authority,  and  an 
informal  church,  intangible,  and  at  best  only  partially  able 
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to  demonstrate  its  legitimacy.  In  the  first  case  we  call  it 
the  church;  in  the  last  we  call  it  public  sentiment;  but 
in  reality  the  exponents  of  it  are  in  either  case  for  the  most 
part  the  same  individuals.  We  have  then  in  the  case  of  en- 
throning public  sentiment,  all  that  we  find  objectionable  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  without  any  of  the  advantages. 
But  let  this  pass,  upon  which  I  have  touched  merely  to  show 
that,  after  all,  the  authentic  belief  of  Christendom  is,  that 
government  is  founded  in  divine  right,  and  its  legitimacy  is 
in  its  justice,  and  in  its  justice  alone. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  our  difficulties.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  found  the  origin  and  ground  of  government,  and  in 
the  will  of  God,  in  what  is  called  divine  right ;  but  we  have 
by  so  doing  answered  our  question  only  for  the  ideal,  not  as 
yet  for  the  actual,  the  practical.  The  Lord,  he  is  king  ;  his 
will  is  sovereign ;  his  word  is  law  ;  but  if  there  be  no  es- 
tablished medium  through  which  his  word  speaks,  no  au- 
thorized interpreter  of  his  will,  having  the  right  to  speak  to 
us  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  enforce  our  obedience, 
we  are  practically  as  if  we  had  no  sovereign,  and  actually  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Who  or  what  has  the  right  to 
speak  to  us  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  command  us  as  his 
representative?  How  can  civil  governments,  which  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  managed  by  men,  be  au- 
thorized to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and  have  the  right  to 
our  obedience  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  authoritative 
interpreters  of  his  will  ?  The  power  or  authority  having  the 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  to  represent  the  divine 
sovereignty  in  human  affairs,  though  not  itself  sovereign,  is 
what  in  mere  politics  we  call  the  sovereign,  because  in  fact 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  sovereign  to  the  citizen  or  subject. 
Whence  or  what  is  this  authority  %  This  is  really  our  most 
difficult  question,  for  it  is  the  practical  question. 

One  class  of  politicians  tell  us  that  the  people  are  the  ideal 
sovereign,  and  that  the  practical  sovereign,  the  government, 
or  ministry,  as  I  term  it,  is  the  power  or  authority  having 
the  right  to  speak  imperatively  in  their  name.  These  make 
the  people  ultimate ;  the  will  of  the  people  the  supreme  law ; 
and  therefore  contend  that  the  practical  contrivance  called 
in  modern  political  language  the  constitution,  which  it  is 
essential  to  adopt,  is  merely  a  contrivance  for  collecting  and 
rendering  effective  the  will  of  the  people.  But  these  we  now 
see  are  wrong ;  the  people  are  not  ultimate  ;  are  not  sovereign 
in  their  own  right;  and  have  no  power  not  derived  from 
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God,  the  source  of  all  power.  Therefore  the  practical  con- 
trivance or  constitution  we  want,  is  not  a  contrivance  for 
collecting  and  rendering  effective  in  human  affairs  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  such,  but  the  will  of  God. 

Another  class  of  politicians  agree  with  us  in  our  premises, 
admit  that  government  is  founded  in  divine  right,  and  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  not  the  will  of  the  people,  that 
should  be  collected  and  expressed  by  the  constitution  ;  but 
they  contend  that  the  people  are  in  God's  place,  are  his 
representative,  their  voice  his  voice,  and  therefore  the  con- 
stitution which  does  best  collect  and  express  the  will  of  the 
people,  will  best  and  most  authoritatively  collect  and  express 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  axiom,  vox 
populi  vox  Dei.  So  far  as  concerns  the  ideal,  this  obviates 
our  objections  to  the  theory  that  makes  the  people  ultimate  ; 
it  acknowledges  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  claims  for  the 
people  sovereignty  not  in  their  own  right,  but  merely  as 
commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  speak  in  his  name ;  but 
practically  it  differs  not  at  all  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people,  for  it  in  this  case  no 
more  than  in  that  admits  of  an  appeal  to  aught  beyond 
the  people.  To  us  it  can  matter  nothing  practically,  whether 
you  say  the  people  are  sovereign  in  their  own  right,  or  merely 
by  divine  appointment,  if  you  make  their  sovereignty  com- 
plete, and  permit  the  subject  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 
The  representative  is  clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  and  must  therefore  be  received  and  obeyed  as 
sovereign.  So,  practically  on  this  theory  as  on  the  other, 
we  should  be  bound  to  receive  and  obey  whatever  the  people 
should  teach  and  command. 

Still,  denying  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people,  deny- 
ing also  that  the  people  are  the  representative  of  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  assuming  that  it  is  the  divine  will  that  ia 
sovereign,  and  therefore  to  be  collected  and  expressed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  people  who  must  devise,  establish,  and  maintain  this 
constitution  %  Here  is  the  real  question  before  us.  If  we 
say  that  the  people  are  sovereign  in  their  own  right,  nothing 
is  plainer  or  more  certain  than  that  we  must  concede  them 
the  full  right  to  make  all  such  arrangements  as  they  please 
for  giving  practical  effect  to  their  will ;  but  when  we  say 
God  is  sovereign,  the  matter  grows  more  difficult.  For,  if 
we  say  that  God,  as  absolute  sovereign,  without  regard  to 
human    agency,   institutes   and   sustains   all   the   requisite 
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arrangements  for  giving  practical  effect  to  his  will,  we  lay 
down  a  principle  that  declares  every  government  de  facto  a 
government  dejwe,  that  clothes  all  governments,  whatever 
their  character,  with  divine  authority,  and  leaves  to  the 
people,  however  oppressed  or  down-trodden,  no  right,  no 
duty,  but  passive  obedience  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
assume  that  the  arrangements  depend  on  the  people,  and 
that  it  is  theirs  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  expression 
in  the  state  of  the  divine  will,  we  make  the  sovereign  de- 
pendent on  the  subject,  which  were  to  raise  the  subject  over 
the  sovereign,  the  creature  over  the  creator.  How  solve  the 
difficulty  ? 

I  have  stated  the  difficulty  in  the  strongest  light  possible, 
because  I  have  no  wfsh  to  disguise  it,  or  to  seem  to  solve  a 
problem  I  am  not,  and  that  I  feel  I  am  not,  able  to  solve. 
If  I  could  count  on    my  readers  as  firm  believers  in  the 
Christian  religion,  I  would  pledge  myself  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem to  their  satisfaction  ;  but  as  I  cannot  so  count  on  them 
without  some  important  reservations,  I  must  leave,  to  their 
apprehension,  at  least,  many  difficulties  unremoved.     I  am 
anxious,  however,  in  alluding  as  I  do  to  faith  in  the  Christian 
religion  in  connection  with  civil  government,  that  my  readers 
should   not  misunderstand  me.     I   frankly   confess   that   1 
am  unable  in  my  own  mind  to  settle  down  on  a  political 
theory  that   shall    be  equally  acceptable  to  the  Christian 
and    the    infidel.     I  can    accept  no  theory  of  government 
that  does  not  imply  as  its  basis  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and    the   truth    of    Christianity,  not  as  a  mere  system  of 
philosophy,  but  as  a  gracious  scheme,  devised  by  infinite 
love    and    mercy  for  the  practical    redemption    and    sanc- 
tification  of  mankind.     At  the  bottom  of  all  my  thoughts 
on  politics,  ethics,  art,  philosophy,  lies  ever  in  my  own  mind, 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  see 
not,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise 
with    any    consistent,    straightforward-minded    man,    who 
honestly  believes  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer 
and  Sanctifier  of  men,  through  whom  alone  we  have  access 
to  the  Father.     A  Christian  people  must  needs  form  the  state 
on  Christian  principles,  and  administer  it  for  Christian  ends. 
It  is  therefore  I  hold,  not  to  the  union  of   church  and  state, 
but  to  the  unity  of  church  and  state  ;  or  rather  that  it  is  the 
church  that  commissions  the  state,  as  Samuel  the  prophet 
anoints  Saul  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  king  of  Israel. 

But  while  I  believe  and  maintain  all  this.  I  do  not  hold 
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that  within  the  bosom  of  the  state  itself,  before  the  civil  law, 
or  political  law  even,  any  distinction  should  be  made  between 
those  who  believe  and  those  who  believe  not.  The  civil 
government  proper  should  be  restricted  in  the  sphere  of  its 
action,  to  those  matters  which  immediately  affect  men  in 
their  purely  human  relations.  The  proper  objects  of  civil 
government  are  outward  deeds,  affecting  our  relations  one 
to  another  ;  and  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  all  men  should 
be  held  to  be  equal,  and  should  have  the  same  rights  and 
duties,  and  be  free  from  all  liability  to  be  questioned  before 
the  civil  tribunal  concerning  their  faith  or  want  of  faith.  I 
would  resist  unto  death  the  prescription  of  a  creed  or  a  form 
of  worship  by  the  state.  The  state  has  no  call  to  meddle 
wTith  these  matters,  and  its  sole  right  as  its  sole  duty  in  regard 
to  them  is  to  leave  and  maintain  them,  so  far  as  outward 
political  and  civil  action  is  concerned,  perfectly  free  to  all. 
Nor  do  I  stop  here.  "While  I  maintain  to  the  church  of  God 
the  right  to  decide  authoritatively  on  all  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  therefore  on  all  that  relates  to  my  duties  as  a 
citizen  as  wTell  as  a  man,  I  yet  contend  in  her  own  name,  and 
by  her  own  authority,  that  in  bringing  in  the  civil  arm  to 
enforce  by  physical  pains  and  penalties  obedience  to  the 
doctrines  she  teaches,  or  to  the  forms  of  worship  she  pre- 
scribes, she,  so  far  forth  as  she  does  this,  ceases  to  be  the 
church  of  God,  and  follows  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  of 
antichrist.  The  church,  properly  speaking,  never  has,  since 
its  first  organization,  in  a  single  instance  so  done.  Individ- 
uals and  civil  governments  claiming  coordinate  or  paramount 
authority  to  the  church,  have  at  times  so  done,  but  the  church 
itself,  when  it  has  spoken  with  its  genuine  voice,  has  uni- 
formly declared,  as  it  needs  must,  for  the  largest  religious 
liberty.  It  adopts  the  maxim,  Every  thing  after  its  kind.  It 
claims  the  right  to  enforce  its  creed  and  discipline,  but  only 
by  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason;  that  is,  by 
moral  appeals,  for  moral  appeals  are  the  only  suitable  appeals 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  production  of  moral  convic- 
tions. The  only  matters  in  relation  to  which  physical 
coercion,  properly  so  called,  is  lawful,  are  men's  outward 
deeds,  which,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  affect  our  purely 
human  relations.  I  pray  my  readers  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
bear  these  remarks  in  mind,  and  not  to  accuse  me  of  seeking 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  religious  freedom.  I  go  with 
heart  and  soul  for  religious  liberty,  but  against  religious 
license  ;  for  free  inquiry  into  all  subjects,  though  I  am  un- 
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able  to  call  the  dogmatism  which  denies  the  truth  of  religion 
by  so  sacred  a  name,  as  I  am  to  call,  by  the  holy  name  of 
freedom,  the  license  to  cut  my  neighbor's  throat,  or  to  pick 
hi-1  pocket. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  into  which  I  have  run 
to  escape  misapprehension.  On  any  hypothesis  the  problem 
before  us  is  none  of  the  easiest.  We  cannot  solve  it  with- 
out going  somewhat  deeply  into  the  abstrusest  metaphysics. 
We  must  determine  what  is  the  true  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  state ;  between  man  viewed  generically  and 
man  viewed  individually  ;  between  human  agency  and  the 
divine  sovereignty ;  and  in  the  case  of  each  determine 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  question  of 
the  state  obviousl}'  then  is  no  isolated  question.  It  runs 
into  general  metaphysics,  and  metaphysics  run  into  theol- 
ogy, for  metaphysics  are  nothing  but  the  form  we  give  to 
our  religious  faith  ;  our  theology  determines  our  metaphysics, 
our  ethics,  and  our  politics.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  political  question  from  the  ethical,  the  metaphysical, 
or  the  theological ;  such  a  separation  is  possible  only  to  the 
acute  intellects  that  frame  lyceum  constitutions,  and  ordain 
that  religion  and  politics  shall  not  be  introduced  as  topics 
of  discussion.  We  assume,  therefore,  in  seeking  to  solve 
the  political  problem,  the  data  furnished  by  our  theology, 
and  the  metaphysics  which  grow  out  of  it,  and  assuming 
these  data,  we  hope  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  a  tolerable 
solution,  and  one  which  will  retain  a  sphere  for  human 
agency  without  sacrificing  the  divine  sovereignty. 

Let  us  understand  what  is  the  precise  problem  now  before 
us.  God  is  sovereign.  This  much  is  conceded.  But  his 
sovereignty  must  be  practically  embodied,  or  represented 
among  men,  or  it  would  be  to  us  as  if  it  were  not.  This 
again  is  conceded.  This  representative  in  the  highest  and 
fullest  sense  is  the  city  of  God  or  the  church.  This  too  I 
take  now  for  granted.  This  representative,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  outward  actions  of  men,  and  their  purely  human 
relations,  is  what  we  call  civil  government.  Now  the  con- 
stitution of  civil  government  for  representing  or  expressing 
the  divine  will,  is  it  solely  of  divine  appointment,  or  solely 
of  human  appointment?  If  solely  of  divine  appointment, 
then  God  does  all,  provides  for  all,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  passively  submit  to  the  government  that  is ;  if  of 
human  appointment  solely,  the  divine  will  must  be  depend- 
ent on  the  human  for  the  means  and  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest itself.     Which  is  the  true  view  ? 
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Neither  when  taken  exclusively.  In  the  universe  as  it  isr 
there  is  always  room  for  the  divine  sovereignty  and  human 
agency ;  and  any  system  of  philosophy  that  sacrifices  either 
to  the  other,  is  for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  false  and  mis- 
chievous. The  philosophy  that  sacrifices  the  divine  to  the 
human,  is  atheism ;  that  which  sacrifices  the  human  to  the 
divine,  is  pantheism.  True  Christian  philosophy  is  that 
alone  which  retains  both  terms,  asserting  in  all  its  plenitude 
the  divine  sovereignty,  and  yet  so  as  thereby  not  to  impair 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  destroy  the  contingency  of  second 
causes.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  terms  is  no  doubt  a 
difficult  matter ;  but  we  must  retain  both,  whether  we  are 
able  to  reconcile  them  or  not.  These  two  terms  have  been 
for  the  most  part  retained  ;  but  our  politicians  are  not  quite 
right  in  making  the  state  the  representative  of  the  human 
will  alone,  and  the  church  of  the  divine  alone,  thereby 
excluding  human  freedom  entirely  from  the  church,  and 
religious  principle  from  the  state ;  thus  raising  up  and  con- 
tending for  two  separate  and  independent  empires,  which 
can  coexist  only  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.  But  human 
freedom  must  have  its  place  in  the  church  even,  and  the 
divine  sovereignty  must  enter  into  the  state,  so  that  human 
liberty,  which  else  were  license,  may  become  the  law  of 
liberty. 

Now,  if  we  study  the  universe  and  God's  providence  by 
the  light  of  the  profoundest  Christian  philosophy,  we  shall 
find  that  God  creates  and  governs  all,  each  after  its  kind. 
He  does  not  make  the  ox  the  horse,  nor  demand  of  one 
what  is  fitted  only  to  be  the  nature  of  the  other ;  for  that 
would  be  to  deny  all  distinction  between  the  ox  and  the 
horse.  Now  God  has  created  the  human  kind,  the  genus 
man,  distinct  from  all  other  genera,  with  which  it  never  is 
and  never  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  confounded.  The 
old  schoolmen  in  their  doctrine  of  genera  and  species, 
regard  man  as  a  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  animal, 
which  genus  again  was  a  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
being  ;  but  this  was  to  confound  the  logical  genera  and  spe- 
cies with  the  natural,  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  time  over  and 
over  again,  to  clothe  with  reality  mere  logical  abstractions, 
which  have  no  existence  in  nature  ;  none  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  logician.  Man  is  not  an  animal  enlarged,  or  with  the 
superaddition  of  certain  faculties  which  the  mere  animal 
has  not.  Strip  man  of  certain  faculties,  such  as  reason,  con- 
science, &c,  and  he  would  not  be  a  mere  animal,  for  he 
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would  not  be  at  all.  These  qualities  which  are  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  his  existence  merely  as  man,  and  which  are 
regarded  as  distinguishing  him  from  the  brute,  are  not 
merely  essential  to  his  existence  as  man,  but  to  his  existence 
as  a  being.  In  other  words,  man  is  resolvable  into  no  higher 
genus  or  idea.  He  is  not  an  animal  enlarged,  but,  at  the 
least,  an  animal  transformed.  Nothing  in  him  is  precisely 
the  same,  however  analagous  it  may  appear  with  any  thing 
discoverable  in  any  other  race, — a  fact  which  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  when  studying  comparative  physiology. 
We  should  never  speak  of  the  human  species,  but  of  the 
human  hind,  race,  or  genus. 

But,  while  we  reject  the  notion  that  man  is  a  species  of 
the  genus  animal,  standing,  as  some  of  our  naturalists  igno- 
rantly  and  brutisnly  place  him,  at  the  head  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, we  are  still  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  genus  Humanity, 
what  we  call  human  nature,  is  no  logical  abstraction,  no 
mere  general  term,  with  nothing  in  the  world  of  reality  to 
respond  to  it,  but  a  real  existence,  and  in  some  sort  an  exist- 
ence independent  of  individuals,  though  never  actually 
separable  from  individuals.  Humanity  in  this  sense,  that 
is,  taken  generically,  possesses  in  itself  certain  attributes 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is.  This  is  only  saying  that 
humanity  is  humanity. 

This  granted,  evidently  God  must  govern  humanity 
according  to  these  essential  attributes;  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  constitution  with  which  he  has  created  it. 
"We  may  say,  then,  that  God's  power  over  humanity  is 
limited  by  this  constitution.  Let  no  one  be  startled  at  this 
assertion.  For  after  all,  it  is  only  simply  saying  that  the 
same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 
Unquestionably  God  can  do  whatever  does  not  imply  in 
itself  an  absolute  contradiction.  When  we  say  he  governs 
humanity,  we  necessarily  assume  that  humanity  remains,  as 
the  subject  governed.  But  humanity  is  all  and  entire  in  its 
nature,  in  those  attributes  which  we  call,  whether  properly 
or  not,  its  constitution.  Now,  God,  if  he  suffer  humanity 
to  remain,  must  suffer  it  to  remain  with  this  constitution 
unimpaired,  and  therefore  govern  humanity  in  accordance 
with  it ;  for  to  govern  contrary  to  it,  would  be  to  destroy 
humanity  itself.  The  question,  therefore,  comes  to  this, 
"Shall  humanity  be  preserved  or  not?"  which  again 
amounts  to  this,  "  Shall  God  govern,  or  shall  he  not  1 "  The 
limitation  of  divine  sovereignty  for  which  I  contend,  then, 
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is  at  bottom  really  no  limitation  of  divine  power;  for  it 
does  not  imply  that  God  cannot  do  whatever  he  Avill,  but 
simply  that  he  cannot  do  a  thing  without  doing  it;  if  he 
does  it,  he  does  it ;  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  create  and  pre- 
serve such  an  order  of  existence  as  man  without  creating 
and  preserving  such  an  order  of  existence  as  man. 

This  settled,  we  may  proceed  a  step  further.  Humanity 
in  this  generic  sense,  is  causative,  active,  creative.  This  is 
affirmed  in  affirming  that  humanity  is  a.  reality.  Our  notion 
of  reality  is  our  notion  of  being  or  substance,  or  something 
that  is.  But  our  notion  of  something  that  is,  that  is  to  say, 
of  being  or  substance,  is  precisely  our  notion  of  cause,  or 
causative  force,  the  vis  activa  of  Leibnitz,*  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  potentia  activa  of  the  scholastics,  as 
the  principle  is  distinguished  from  the  attribute,  or  as  the 
Greeks  distinguish  the  entelecheia,  the  principle  of  action, 
from  dynamis  or  simple  power,  or  capacity  to  act  when 
excited  to  act  by  some  foreign  agent  or  stimulus.  This  is 
the  grand  contribution  of  modern  science  to  general  philoso- 
phy; and  this  resolution  of  the  notion  of  being  or  substance 
into  that  of  causative  force,  constitutes,  under  a  metaphys- 
ical point  of  view,  our  principal  advance  on  the  ancients 
and  the  scholastics. 

The  full  importance  of  this  fact,  that  our  notion  of  sub- 
stance is  the  notion  of  causative  force,  has  as  yet  hardly 
begun  to  be  appreciated  by  our  philosophers.  Spinoza's 
pantheism,  as  well  as  that  of  his  disciples  at  the  present 
day  in  France,  Germany,  and  this  country,  results  from 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  fact.  Spinoza  defined  substance, 
with  the  Cartesians,  to  be  that  which  demands  nothing 
beyond  itself  in  order  to  be  conceived  of;  in  which  sense, 
evidently,  there  can  be  but  one  substance,  that  is,  God  ;  and, 
therefore,  all  existences  which  compose  the  universe  are  not 
really  substantive  existences,  but  merely  forms  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  one  absolute  substance.  ••  This  not  only  involved 
pantheism  in  religion,  but  the  denial  of  liberty  in  the  state, 
and  in  morality,  by  destroying  all  causality  in  the  universe 
but  that  of  God  himself.  Man  could  not  be  free,  could  not 
act,  could  not  be  accountable,  for  he  had  no  substantive 
existence.  We  are  saved  from  this  pantheistic  vortex, where 
creation  disappears  and  all  morality  is  swallowed  up,  only 

*Opera  Leibn.  Ed.  Erdmann.  1840.  Pars  1,  p.  122.  Be  prima  phi- 
losophies emendatione  et  de  notione  substantia. 
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by  this  fact,  that  the  notion  of  substance  is  the  notion  of 
causative  force ;  and,  therefore,  that  whatever  proves  itself 
capable  of  producing  effects  must  have  a  substantive 
existence. 

Humanity  being  essentially  causative  force,  that  is,  an 
entelecheia,  God  in  governing  it,  since  to  govern  it  he  must 
preserve  it,  must  so  govern  as  to  preserve  to  it  this  charac- 
ter. If  he  should  overrule  or  destroy  in  human  nature  this 
causative  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  inherent  principle  of 
humanity  to  act,  to  cause,  to  produce,  he  would,  as  we  have 
seen,  destroy  humanity  itself.  This  granted,  God  can  gov- 
ern humanity  only  in  accordance  with,  that  is  to  say,  by  pre- 
serving intact,  human  activity,  that  is  to  say,  human  free- 
dom. The  only  intelligible  definition  of  freedom  is  the 
power  to  do.  I  am  a  causative  force  only  so  far  as  I  have 
power  to  cause,  or  to  do.  Just  so  far  as  my  power  to  cause, 
or  to  do,  is  restrained,  is  limited,  is  my  being  itself  limited. 
If  I  am,  as  we  have  seen,  causative  force  in  my  essence,  evi- 
dently my  being  can  be  only  commensurate  with  this  force  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  can  exist,  can  be  at  all,  only  so  far  as  this 
force  remains,  and  this  can  remain  only  so  far  as  I  am  free. 
The  divine  sovereignty  is  limited,  then,  in  the  government 
of  humanity  by  human  freedom,  for  humanity  is  all  and 
entire  in  its  freedom. 

Here  is  a  grand  result ;  we  settle  here  at  once  the  old 
dispute  about  free  agency.  Men  have  asked,  is  my  will 
free  ?  am  I  free  ?  Nonsense.  This  is  not  the  question,  but, 
am  1  ?  am  I  at  all  ?  For  I  am  only  so  far  forth  as  I  am  free. 
Man,  we  have  seen,  is  active  in  his  essence  ;  he  is  in  his 
nature  an  activity,  and  nothing  but  an  activity.  But  I  am 
active  only  in  that  action  which  has  its  cause  and  origin  in 
me.  If  I  perform  it  only  through  necessity,  I  perform  it 
not  at  all,  but  it  is  performed  by  that  force  which  necessi- 
tates me.  So  far  as  I  am  enslaved,  deprived  of  power  to 
act,  I  cease  to  be,  am  as  it  were  annihilated.  Absolute 
slavery,  slavery  extending  to  the  whole  being,  were  absolute 
death,  total  extinction  of  being.  So  long  and  so  far  as  I  ex- 
ist at  all,  so  long  and  so  far  I  am  free.  The  same  may  be 
affirmed  of  every  substantive  existence.  God  governs  hu- 
manity, but  governs  in  accordance  with  its  freedom,  and 
must  if  he  governs  at  all.  In  subjecting  man  to  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  God,  we  then  provide  for  the  highest 
possible  freedom. 

The  error  on  this  subject  has  grown   out  of  the  notion 
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that  man,  so  far  as  governed,  is  passive  •  but,  according  to 
the  doctrine  we  have  established,  man  can  never  be  the 
passive  subject  of  any  government,  human  or  divine,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  he  is  essentially  active,  and  his 
activity  cannot  be  converted  into  passivity,  for  so  far  as  it 
ceases  to  be  activity,  it  ceases  to  be  at  all.  This  may  throw 
light  on  many  moral  and  theological  questions,  and  oneda}" 
will.  It  will  teach  theologians  that  in  the  process  of  regenera- 
tion the  sinner  is  active  and  not  passive  ;  and  it  will  explain 
not  only  why  men  sin,  but  why  God,  who  cannot  approve  of 
sin  and  is  all  powerful,  does  not  prevent  men  from  sinning. 
It  will,  moreover,  enable  us  to  perceive  why  it  is  that  there 
is  no  antagonism  between  government  and  liberty.  All 
government,  if  it  be  government,  retains  the  subject  gov- 
erned, and  as  that  subject  is  free  essentially,  and  exists  and 
can  exist  no  further  than  free,  evidently  government  can 
be  no  infringement  of  freedom.  The  two  are  in  themselves, 
not  as  commonly  supposed,  necessarily  hostile,  but  reconcil- 
able. 

As  man  must  be  active  wherever  he  is,  and  as  he  can  be 
active  no  further  than  he  is  free,  it  follows  that  his  agency 
must  always  count  for  somewhat  in  every  practical  arrange- 
ment adopted  for  the  expression  of  the  divine  will.  The 
will  of  God  depends  in  some  degree  on  me  whether  it  shall 
be  expressed  in  my  life  or  not.  It  is  in  my  power  to  sin, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God ;  so  it  is  with  the  race. 
The  practical  constitution  for  expressing  or  representing 
the  divine  will,  the  divine  sovereignty,  must  then  be  re- 
garded as  depending,  up  to  a  certain  point,  on  human 
agency.  Men  cannot  create  or  institute  the  sovereign, 
they  cannot  originate  or  commission  government ;  but  they 
can  provide  more  or  less  wisely  for  the  free,  full,  and  author- 
itative expression  of  the  divine  will,  the  only  legitimate 
sovereign.  So  in  tracing  the  origin  of  government  to 
divine  right,  we  do  not  exclude  all  will  and  agency  of  man 
from  the  practical  arrangements  for  the  wise  and  just  ad- 
ministration of  government;  that  is,  for  giving  the  word  of 
God  free  course  in  the  state,  that  it  may  be  glorified  in  uni- 
versal political  and  social  well-being. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  the  question  now  comes  up 
as  to  this  practical  arrangement.  What  is  the  legitimate  end 
of  government?  And  how  shall  we  constitute  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  so  far  as  placed  under  human  control, 
60  as  to  secure  this  end?     We  have  waded  through  the 
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metaphysics  of  the  question,  and  are  now  prepared  to  an- 
swer the  practical  question  ;  but  there  is  not  room  to  do  so 
in  the  present  article,  and  I  must  therefore  ask  my  readers 
to  indulge  me  for  another  month.  In  the  meantime,  I  pray 
them  to  suspend  as  much  as  possible  their  judgments  on  cer- 
tain points  in  this  essay  which  must  be  not  a  little  offensive 
to  them  ;  for  notwithstanding  all  appearances,  they  will  find 
me  coming  out  strongly,  and  more  strongly  than  they  at 
present  believe  possible,  in  favor  of  popular  government. 
I  am  for  a  government  that  will  not  only  theoretically,  but 
practically,  secure  to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  accidents, 
perfect  equality  with  every  other  man  before  the  law,  and 
freedom  from  all  restraints  but  those  imposed  by  the  law 
of  God  ;  and  I  think  I  find  the  foundation  of  such  govern- 
ment not  in  theocracy  alone,  nor  in  democracy  alone,  but  in 
the  fusion  of  both  into  one  uniform  theocratico-democratic 
commonwealth,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  my  next  and 
closing  paper. 

CONCLUDING  ARTICLE. 

In  the  present  paper,  which  concludes  my  remarks  on  the 
principles  and  constitution  of  government,  1  propose  to 
consider,  and  as  far  as  my  limits  will  permit,  dispose  of,  the 
three  following  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  legitimate  end  of  government? 

2.  What  should  be  the  constitution  of  government? 

3.  What  is  the  part  of  the  people  in  constituting  it  ? 

According  to  the  doctrine  which  I  regard  myself  as  hav- 
ing established  in  my  last  paper,  that  government  is  found- 
ed in  divine  right,  the  end  of  government,  taken  as  a  posi- 
tive institution,  or,  as  I  have  termed  it,  the  Ministry,  is  not 
the  collection  and  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
the  will  of  God.  In  this  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  agree- 
ing with  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  historian  of  the 
United  States,  who,  in  one  of  his  publications,  defines  democ- 
racy to  be  "  Eternal  Justice  ruling  through  the  people." 
Eternal  justice  and  the  will  of  God,  are  evidently  one  and 
the  same.  Mr.  Bancroft,  therefore,  in  giving  this  definition, 
unquestionably  felt,  that  it  is  the  divine  will,  not  the  mere 
popular  will,  that  has  the  right  to  prevail  in  human  affairs  ; 
in  which  he  denies  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  such 
and  admits  it  only  so  far  forth  as  it  represents  the  sover- 
eignty of  God. 
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But,  if  in  this  view  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  agreeing 
with  a  democrat  of  such  high  authority  with  his  party,  as 
Mr.  Bancroft,  I  am  equally  sorry  to  find  myself  dissenting 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  master,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
practical  constitution  and  administration  of  government,  I 
am  proud  to  follow.  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  government, 
as  I  have  learned  it  from  the  incomplete  developments  of  it 
given  in  his  published  speeches  and  writings,  is  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the  common-place  democracy,  which  ob- 
tains with  us  here  at  the  North  ;  for  while  this  contents  it- 
self with  merely  collecting  and  expressing  the  sense  of  a 
bare  majority,  his  aspires  to  unanimity, — to  the  collection 
and  expression  in  the  acts  of  government,  as  far  as  may  be, 
of  the  sense  of  the  whole  people.  This  is  much,  but — if  I 
may,  with  due  deference  to  genius,  ability,  and  experience, 
venture  to  say  so — not  all  that  is  essential  to  wise  and 
just  government,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the  ministry  Mr. 
Calhoun  originates  government  in  human  nature,  in  which 
he  finds  both  its  necessity  and  its  ground.  The  necessity  of 
government,  that  which  demands  government,  and  always 
will  demand  it,  has  unquestionably  its  seat  in  the  perma- 
nent and  indestructible  nature  of  man  ;  but  how  the  govern- 
ment itself,  the  authority  that  is  to  meet  this  demand,  to 
control  human  nature  and  its  manifestations,  can  originate 
in  this  very  nature  itself,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  under- 
stand, nor  even  to  conceive.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  what  he  has 
published,  seems  to  me  to  have  considered  only  the  prob- 
lem, How  to  constitute  the  ministry,  or  agents  of  authority, 
so  as  in  the  practical  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  se- 
cure the  legitimate  ends  of  government  \  But  back  of  this 
lies  the  problem  I  have  been  trying  to  solve,  namely, 
Whence  derives  government,  however  constituted,  its  au- 
thority, its  right  to  impose  the  law  %  This  problem  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  considered,  with  the  care  and  attention 
its  great  practical  importance  demands.  He  appears  to 
have  trenched  it,  by  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  providing  merely,  in  practically  constituting  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people,  instead 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority.  He  regards  the  people, 
we  are  told  in  the  biography  of  him,  recently  put  forth  by 
an  intelligent  and  impartial  friend,  "  as  the  rightful  source 
of  power:  but  he  understands  by  the  people,  the  people  in 
political  organization,  the  people  as  a  body  politic, — not  the 
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people  as  an  unorganized  mass  of  individuals,  existing  in  the 
imaginary  "  state  of  nature,"  of  Locke  and  Kousseau  ;  and 
this,  in  this  country,  where  the  government  is  already  con- 
stituted, would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
if  there  were  no  danger  of  confounding  the  people  in  the 
one  sense  with  the  people  in  the  other  ;  if  no  questions  of 
innovation,  or  virtual  revolution,  could  ever  come  up  to  dis- 
turb the  established  order.  But  as  this  danger  actually  ex- 
ists, as  these  questions  do  come  up,  and  as  false  theories  lead 
inevitably  to  mischievous  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  go  be- 
hind the  state,  the  political  organization,  and  ask,  Whence 
the  authority  that  organizes  the  people  into  the  state,  and 
clothes  them  with  the  right  to  command  ?  This  question, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  essays,  and  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  would  admit,  were 
he  specially  concerned  with  the  problem  here  proposed,  can 
be  answered,  only  by  rising  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Yet,  so  far  as  his  views 
have  been  set  forth,  he  evidently  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  only  vesting  this  sovereignty 
in  the  whole  people,  instead  of  vesting  it  in  merely" the 
major  part. 

#  Assuming  now,  that  government  is  founded  in  divine 
right,  we  may  state  its  end  to  be  the  prevalence  of  the 
will  of  god, — "  Eternal  Justice," — in  human  affairs,  both 
public  and  private.  But  this,  though  philosophically  and 
religiously  true  and  just,  is  a  little  too  vague  for  the  practi- 
cal statesman,  and  really  presents  nothing  tangible  to  the 
mind.  What  is  the  will  of  God  %  What  is  the  end  in 
reference  to  which  God  himself  governs  mankind  ?  The 
will  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the"  will  of  infinite  wisdom, 
must  needs  always  contemplate  some  end.  What  is  this 
end  %  This  question  leads  to  two  others  :  1.  What  is  man  1 
2.  What  is  man's  destiny  \  And  these  two  questions,  duly 
considered,  will  lead  to  another,  namely,  3.  What  are  the 
conditions  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  man  does  or  can 
fulfil  his  destiny  % 

Man  is  an  idea  :  his  destiny  is  to  actualize  himself  in  in- 
dividuals; the  conditions  of  this  actualization  are  expressed 
in  one  word,  Communion, — communion  with  his  kind,  with 
nature,  and  with  God  ;  and  the  conditions  of  this  communion 
are  expressed  also  in  one  word,  Freedom. 

I  pray  my  readers  to  be  as  indulgent  as  possible  to  this 
answer,  and  not  too  hastily  pronounce  it  a  fine  specimen  of 
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transcendental  nonsense.  However  unmeaning  it  may  be 
to  them,  it  has  meaning  to  me,  and  I  know  very  well  what 
I  mean  by  it :  but  what  phraseology,  or  whether  any  phrase- 
ology will  suffice  to  communicate  my  meaning  to  their 
minds,  I  own,  I  am  at  some  loss  to  determine.  My  politics 
are,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  founded  on  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  ideas,  and  to  all  who  are  not  acquainted  with  that 
doctrine,  I  must  seem  to  be  talking  nonsense,  when,  in  fact, 
I  am  talking  very  tolerable  sense. 

This  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  I  have  stated,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  several  of  my  previous  essays  in  this  journal :  never- 
theless, I  will  try  to  state  it  again,  and  as  briefly  and  as  in- 
telligibly as  I  can.  The  difficulty  I  rind  in  stating  it,  does  not 
arise  from  its  intrinsic  abstruseness,  but  from  the  shallow  nom- 
inalism of  the  English  and  American  philosophy,  and  the  fact, 
that  the  word  idea  has,  in  modern  times,  come  to  be  used  in  a 
sense  wholly  repugnant  to  the  Platonic  sense ;  and  there- 
fore inevitably  misleads  every  reader,  who  is  not  more  than 
ordinarily  careful  to  catch  the  exact  sense  of  what  he  reads. 
In  ordinary  discourse,  people,  in  these  days,  mean  by  the 
word  idea,  the  view  which  the  mind  takes,  or  the  notion  it 
forms,  of  some  object  of  mental  apprehension  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  metaphysicians  of  the  transcendental  or  non-sen- 
sist  school,  mean  by  idea,  a  certain  inward  type,  model, 
or  exemplar,  of  external  and  spiritual  realities',  instamped 
by  the  Creator  on  the  soul  of  man,  made  a  part  of  its  orig- 
inal garniture  or  patrimony,  and  therefore  said  to  be  innate, 
that  is,  born  with  it.  Neither  of  these  is  the  Platonic  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Platonic  sense,  which  I  hold  to  be  the 
true  sense,  places  ideas  out  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  divine 
mind,  nous,  or  logos;  and  instead  of  holding  them  to  be  the 
patrimony  of  the  human  mind,  makes  them  all  simply  ob- 
jects which  the  human  mind  perceives.  Ideas  are  the  gen- 
era of  things :  active,  puissant,  creative ;  and  therefore, 
must  exist  as  substances,  not  as  mere  phenomena,  as  we 
have  demonstrated  in  demonstrating  the  identity  of  the 
notion  of  substance  with  that  of  cause,  or  causative  force. 
They  are  real  existences,  as  contended  Guillaume  de  Cham- 
peaux  and  the  realists ;  not  mere  conceptions  in  the  mind 
of  the  logician,  as  contended  Abelard,  and  the  conceptual- 
ists ;  much  less  empty  words,  {flatus  vocis)  as  maintained 
Rosceline  and  the  nominalists. 

Humanity,  that  is,  man  taken  generically,  in  a  universal 
sense,  as  distinguished  from  individual  men  and  women,  as 
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1  sliowbd  in  my  last  essay,  exists  ideally:  that  is,  as  an  Idea, 
in  the  sense  here  defined.  But  without  attending  to  this 
qualification,  the  assertion,  that  man  exists  ideally,  that  he 
is  an  idea,  would  either  convey  no  meaning  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  or  else  a  meaning  the  very  opposite  of  the  one 
I  intend.  By  a  strange  misnomer,  we  call  that  system  of 
philosophy,  which,  like  Berkeley's  and  Kant's,  denies  the 
material  world,  and  admits  the  existence  of  only  mental 
conceptions,  Idealism,  the  sacred  name  of  all  sound  philoso- 
phy. "We  should  rather  call  this  false  philosophy  Ideism, 
and  regard  it,  not  as  identical  with  idealism,  but  as  standing 
wholly  opposed  to  it.  The  ideal  is,  in  the  Platonic  sense, 
and  in  fact,  objective,  not  subjective.  In  calling  humanity 
an  idea,  we  assert  that  it  exists  objectively,  though  ideally. 

By  recurring  to  our  Chapters  on  Synthetic  Philosophy,* 
— which  contain  more  than  our  readers,  who  turn  up  their 
noses  at  them,  suspect, — the  reader  will  find  that  we  have 
demonstrated  the  substantiality  of  whatever  is  objective. 
Humanity,  inasmuch  as  it  exists  objectively,  is  a  substance. 
The  idea,  being  the  genus,  we  here  in  this  fact  demonstrate 
the  substantive  existence  of  all  genera.  An  immense  fact, 
which  must,  as  soon  as  comprehended,  revolutionize  all 
modern  philosophy !  Here  is  what  Plato  has  done,  and 
what  he  teaches,  in  his  world-famous  theory  of  ideas,  though 
by  no  means  all  that  he  teaches  in  that  theory.  What  I 
have  said  is  but  the  key,  that  unlocks  to  the  incalculable 
treasures  of  the  theory  itself. 

Taking  this  explanation  of  the  theory  of  ideas,  as  suffi- 
cient for  my  present  purpose,  and  assuming  man  to  be  an 
idea,  I  proceed  at  once  to  answer  my  second  questiomWhat 
is  man's  destiny?  Humanity,  we  have  seen,  is  an  idea.  It 
is,  then,  a  substance.  If  a  substance,  then  it  is  causative 
force,  or,  more  simply,  a  cause.  The  destiny  of  a  cause 
must  be  to  cause,  of  an  actor  to  act,  of  a  creator  to  create. 
The  destiny  of  humanity  is,  then,  in  one  word,  to  cause,  to 
act,  or  to  create. 

But  if  the  destiny  of  humanity  is  to  act,  to  create,  what 
are  its  acts,  or  its  creations?  Humanity,  in  the  sense  we 
are  now  considering  it,  is  the  genus,  or  man  taken  generically. 
The  act,  in  this  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  word  generation. 
The  acts  or  creations  of  man,  taken  ideally,  are  in  simple 
terms,  individuals.      Individual   men  and  women  are  the 

*Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  58,  et  seq. 
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deeds  of  humanity,  and  are  to  generic  man,  what  our  acts  or 
deeds  are  to  us  as  individuals.  I  find  this  same  doctrine  set 
forth  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  valuable  and  learned  work  on  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy.  "  Let  us,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  showing 
the  fallacy  of  Abelard's  argumentation  against  the  realism 
of  William  de  Champeaux,  "  Let  us  take'the  most  obvious 
example,  the  one  nearest  at  hand,  to  wit,  ourselves.  This 
I,  one  and  identical,  which  we  ourselves  are,  is  essentially 
all  and  entire  in  each  one  of  its  manifestations.  It  is  essen- 
tially and  integrally,  the  same  I  or  me,  that  reasons,  that 
remembers,  that  wills,  that  thinks,  &c.  Common  sense  says 
it,  consciousness  affirms  it ;  the  I  changes  not,  is  not  impaired, 
diminished,  nor  enlarged  in  the  diversity  and  mobility  of 
its  manifestations ;  none  of  them  exhausts  it,  and  none  of 
them  is  absolutely  adequate  to  its  essence  ;  it  takes  no  form 
to  preserve  it  always,  and  in  all  its  developments,  for  it  is 
essentially  distinct  from  its  acts,  and  even  from  each  one  of 
its  faculties,  (?)  although  never  separated  from  them.  Hu- 
manity (le  genre  humain)  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the 
individuals  that  compose  it.  They  do  not  constitute  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  it,  which  constitutes  them.  Humanity  is 
essentially,  and  all  and  entire,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  each 
one  of  us,  as  we  are  essentially,  integrally,  and  simulta- 
neously, in  each  one  of  our  different  acts,  and  of  our  differ- 
ent faculties.  Humanity  exists  only  in  individuals,  and  by 
individuals ;  but  in  return,  individuals  exist,  collect  and  form 
a  kind  (un  genre)  only  by  the  unity  of  humanity,  which  is 
in  each  one  of  them.* 

As  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  individual  to  act,  that  is  to  live, 
so  is  k  the  destiny  of  humanity  to  act ;  and  as  its  acts  are 
individuals,  I  have  answered  truly,  when  I  have  answered, 
that  it  is  the  destiny  of  man — humanity — to  actualize  him- 
self in  individuals.  Procreation  is  an  act,  not  of  man  taken 
individually,  but  of  man  taken  universally,  that  is,  gener- 
ically. 

*Fragmens  Philosophiques,  par  Victor  Cousin.  Philosophie  Scholas- 
tique.  2d  edition.  Paris:  1840.  pp.  188-189.  I  do  not  accept  the 
whole  doctrine  of  this  extract.  I  have  introduced  the  passage  because 
it  is  full  on  the  point  for  which  I  quote  it  ;  namely,  that  tbe  relation  of 
the  individual  to  humanity,  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  relation  of  one  of 
our  acts  to  us.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  M.  Cousin,  when  he  speaks  of 
individuals  composing  the  race;  a  form  of  expression  unauthorized  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  passage  itself;  nor  do  I  agree,  that  the  individual  is  all 
and  entire  (tout  entier)  in  each  one  of  his  acts;  nor  that  humanity  is  all 
and  entire  in  each  individual,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  show. 
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The  answer  to  our  third  question  now  becomes  easy.  The 
destiny  of  humanity  is  to  act;  and  its  power  to  act,  I  have, 
in  my  last  essay,  demonstrated  to  be  identical  with  its  free- 
dom. The  power  to  act,  is  only  another  form  of  saying, 
freedom  to  act ;  for  where  I  have  not  the  power  to  act,  I  am 
not  free  to  act ;  and  where  I  am  free  to  act,  I  have  the 
power  to  act.  The  condition  on  which,  and  which  alone, 
humanity  can  fulfil  its  destiny  is,  then,  as  I  have  said, 
Freedom. 

But,  as  the  acts  of  humanity,  gencrically  considered,  are 
individual  men  and  women,  it  follows  that  freedom  for  it  to 
fulfil  its  destiny,  is  freedom  to  obey  the  command,  to  "  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth."  Whatever  restrains  human- 
ity in  this,  whatever  renders  the  Malthusian  doctrine  nec- 
essary, opposes  the  destiny  of  humanity,  and  is  by  that  fact 
condemned  as  repugnant,  not  only  to  humanity,  but  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  highest  good  of  humanity  must  be  to 
fulfil  its  destiny,  that  is  to  actualize  itself  in  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  possible  of  individual  men  and  women. 
It  is  glorified  in  each  new-born  child,  and  {ceteris  paribus) 
the  greater  the  number  of  children,  the  greater  its  glory. 
This  is  what  every  one  feels  on  reading  the  Old  Testament; 
and  this  explains  why,  among  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
nothing  was  accounted  so  dishonorable  as  barrenness,  and 
nothing  so  much  to  be  deplored  as  to  be  childless.  It  also 
shows,  that  the  answer  of  Napoleon  to  the  idle  question  of 
Madame  de  Stael, — "  Sire,  whom  do  you  consider  the  great- 
est woman  in  your  empire  ?" — "  She  who  has  borne  the  most 
children," — was  profoundly  significant,  and  profoundly  true. 

This  may,  in  substance,  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  des- 
tiny of  the  individual  is  to  live  ;  to  live  is  to  manifest  one's 
self  in  action,  that  is,  simply  to  act.  The  more  one  acts,  the 
more  he  lives;  the  more  fully  he  manifests  himself;  for  no 
one  act  reveals  the  whole  man,  and  there  is  no  one  act,  into 
which  a  man  enters  with  his  whole  being,  and  exhausts  him- 
self. The  individual  can  fulfil  his  destiny  only  by  the 
greatest  possible  activity,  by  freedom  to  manifest  himself 
in  the  greatest  possible  number  and  variety  of  acts.  Each 
act  represents  the  individual,  not  as  M.  Cousin  would  seem 
to  teach,  all  entire, — though  each  act  represents  him  in  all 
his  essential  elements, — but  a  distinct  phasis  of  his  being; ; 
consequently,  the  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  his  acts, 
the  more  fully  will  his  being  be  represented,  or  actualized  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  you  hinder  the  individual's  activ- 
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ity,  do  you  cut  him  off  from  manifesting  himself,  and,  there- 
fore, from  fulfilling  his  destiny. 

Now,  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  race,  is 
precisely  the  relation  between  one  of  my  acts  and  me ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Individual 
men  and  women  do  not  make  up  humanity,  but  they  are  its 
creations, — the  acts  in  which  it  manifests  itself.  This  pre- 
mised, it  follows  that  humanity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain 
to  its  highest  manifestations,  must  have  the  greatest  freedom 
to  act  in  the  production  of  individuals.  No  one  individual 
represents  all  humanity,  but  each  individual  represents  hu- 
manity,— human  nature  if  you  will — only  under  a  special 
aspect ;  is  the  manifestation  of  only  a  special  phasis  of  its 
essential  power.  The  greater  the  number  of  individuals,  the 
more  complete,  then,  the  actualization  of  humanity,  and  the 
more  complete  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  For  whatever 
imposes  a  check  on  population,  cutting  off  humanity  from 
producing  any  given  individual,  must  prevent  it  from  man- 
ifesting a  given  aspect  of  itself.  Evidently,  then,  Malthus 
is  wrong  and  hostile  to  humanity ;  or  God  has  created  a 
world,  in  which  the  race  finds  evil  in  proportion  as  it  fulfils 
its  destiny  ;  which  would  be  to  declare  the  Creator  not  good, 
but  evil ;  unless,  like  Satan,  we  choose  to  say,  that  evil  is 
good. 

But  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  race,  is 
not  exhausted  by  this  statement.  The  relation  between  the 
cause  and  effect,  is  permanent,  indestructible.  The  race  is 
not  separated  from  the  individual  the  instant  the  child  is 
born.  The  birth  of  the  child  is  the  beginning,  not  the  com- 
pletion, of  the  act.  Humanity  must  represent  a  distinct 
phasis  of  its  own  essence,  in  each  separate  individual ;  but  it 
does  not  do  this,  it  only  begins  to  do  this,  in  the  newly  gen- 
erated child  ;  it  completes  it  only  in  the  life, — the  activity 
and  growth, — of  the  individual.  I  touch  here  upon  an  im- 
mense fact.  I  live  by  acting,  and  in  my  acts.  This  living 
in  my  acts,  that  is,  the  continued  connection  between  me  and 
my  acts,  is  the  fact  we  express  by  the  word  memory.  De- 
stroy this  connection,  destroy,  in  all  senses,  all  memory  of  my 
past  acting,  and  I  should  be  precisely  where  I  was,  when  I 
began  to  act.  I  am  dead  to  all  that  I  have  absolutely  for- 
gotten. The  same  need,  then,  that  I  had  originally  to  act, 
I  have  to  continue  my  act.  The  same  need,  the  same  neces- 
sity, that  humanity  originally  had  to  act,  that  is,  to  put  itself 
forth  in  an  individual,  it  has  eternally  to  preserve  that  indi- 
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vidual,  and  to  continue  its  manifestation  in  him.  This,  if 
duly  comprehended,  will  be  found  to  be  an  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual,  as  I 
hope  some  day  to  show  Bnt  leaving  this  by  the  way  ;  hu- 
manity, I  may  add,  lives  only  in  producing  individuals,  and, 
in  their  life.  In  order  then  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  destiny  of  man,  we  must  provide,  not  only  for  the 
simple  production  of  individuals,  but  for  the  life  of  each  in- 
dividual produced  ;  that  is,  we  must  study  to  enable  each 
individual  man,  born  into  the  world,  to  fulfil,  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  possible,  his  destiny  as  an  individual  man. 

But  an  individual  is  an  individual,  only  so  far  as  he  rep- 
resents humanity,  under  a  distinct  and  peculiar  aspect,  rep- 
resented by  no  other.  His  destiny  is  to  represent  this  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  phasis  of  human  nature.  Hence,  if  by 
our  social  arrangements,  we  prevent  this  individual  from 
■  preserving,  and,  so  to  speak,  acting  out  his  individuality, 
we  not  only  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  own  individual 
destiny,  but  humanity  herself  from  actualizing  that  aspect 
of  her  being,  which  it  was  the  mission  of  this  individual,  in 
his  life,  to  actualize.  This  brings  us  to  another  conclusion: 
As  we  have  just  shown  that  the  race  must  be  free  in  order 
to  fulfil  its  destiny,  we  now  see  that  the  individual  must  also 
be  free,  as  the  condition  of  the  freedom  of  the  race ;  for  it 
is  only  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  that  the  race  itself  can 
live.     Hence  the  necessity  of  individual  freedom. 

If  you  deprive  the  child  of  the  means  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  life,  or  to  secure  its  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
growth,  of  any  of  the  care,  means,  or  influences,  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  man,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  you  are  guilty  of  a  double  wrong, — a 
wrong  to  the  individual,  and  a  wrong  to  humanity.  The 
purpose  of  humanity  in  his  production  is  frustrated  ;  and, 
if  we  take  enlarged  views  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  all 
individual  men  and  women  are  thereby  injured.  When  you 
tell  me  I  shall  not  act  out  myself,  what  is  it  you  tell  me  ? 
You  say  to  me,  "you  shall  not  be  you,  but  me !  "  You  say 
also  to  humanity,  that  she  shall  not  manifest  that  aspect  of 
human  nature,  which  it  is  my  mission  to  represent.  This 
is  what  every  government  practically  says,  whenever  it  at- 
tempts to  restrict  any  individual  in  his  communion  with  his 
brethren,  with  nature,  or  with  God  ;  determining  what  shall 
be  his  profession  or  pursuit,  the  amount  of  property  he  shall 
hold,  the  creed,  moral,  religious,  or  political,  he  shall  believe, 
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the  dress  he  shall  wear,  or  the  forms  of  worship  he  shall  ob- 
serve. It  then  makes  me  not  me,  but  another ;  commands 
that  I  see  with  the  eyes  of  another,  understand  with  his  in- 
tellect, and  love  with  his  heart.  The  state  that  attemj  ts 
this,  seeks  to  destroy  all  individuality,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
reduces  humanity,  whose  life  is  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  manifestations,  to  simply  one  form  of  manifestation  ; 
so  that  millions  of  individuals  shall  give  us  no  more  of  hu- 
manity, than  we  should  have  with  only  one. 

There  is  no  government  on  earth,  that  secures,  to  the  full 
extent,  this  two-fold  freedom.  In  almost  every  country,  is 
humanity  wofully  restricted  in  the  first  form  of  the  freedom 
we  have  pointed  out.  The  mass  of  families  must,  through- 
out Christendom,  look  upon  the  birth  of  a  new  member, 
which  should  be  a  joyful  event,  as  at  best  a  half-calamity,  as 
adding  to  their  burdens  already  too  grievous  to  be  borne ; 
and,  if  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  no 
small  portion  of  the  suffering,  which  the  philanthropist  de- 
plores, and  of  the  licentiousness  and  crime  against  which 
the  moralist  declaims,  and  the  statesman  in  vain  hurls  his 
edicts,  is  attributable  to  the  obstacles,  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  modern  societies,  the  mode  of  living,  the  expenses 
of  sustaining  an  establishment,  oppose  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  parental  functions.  No  woman,  who  cannot  sus- 
tain the  maternal  relation,  under  circumstances  favorable  to 
her  offspring,  can  regard  her  existence  as  blessed,  or  as  hav- 
ing realized  its  legitimate  end.  Marriage  is  the  best  pre- 
servative against  licentiousness;  and  the  love  and  care  of 
our  children  double  our  activity,  and  usefulness.  Woe  to 
the  land, where  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  means  to  sup- 
port and  bring  up  a  family,  induces  to  celibacy,  or  makes  it 
prudent  to  delay  marriage  till  the  parties  are  advanced  in 
life.  Habits  are  engendered,  tastes  are  imbibed,  a  laxity  of 
moral  principle,  an  unchastity  of  soul,  as  well  as  of  body,  is 
produced,  that  marriage,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
will  not  be  able  to  overcome.  Love,  which  should  be  the 
sweetener  of  life,  a  sunbeam  along  our  pathway  from  earth 
to  heaven,  is  exchanged  for  lust,  and  the  birth  of  a  child, 
instead  of  being  the  mother's  glory,  becomes  her  shame, — 
her  curse. 

Man  enjoys  the  freedom  of  which  1  speak,  whether  re- 
garded as  the  freedom  of  the  race,  or  of  the  individual,  only 
where  the  communion  with  other  men,  with  nature,  and 
with  God,  is  left  open.     Freedom  to  commune  with  other 
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men,  is  what  we  call  social  freedom  ;  and  is  cut  off  by 
whatever  social  organization  creates  distinctions  of  castes, 
whether  founded  on  difference  of  nation,  of  birth,  of  prop- 
erty, of  manners,  or  of  education.  It  will  be  secured  only 
by  the  abolition  of  all  castes  or  privileged  orders,  and  by 
universal  education, — meaning  by  the  term  general  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  and,  what  was  once  expressad  by 
the  term,  now  obsolete  witli  us,  good  breeding.  Communion 
with  nature  is  expressed  by  the  word  property,  and  is  se- 
cured only  by  securing  to  all  men  the  freedom  of  industry ; 
by  which  I  understand,  not  only  what  is  called  freedom  of 
trade,  but  freedom  of  labor.  The  right  to  labor,  that  is, 
to  such  an  organization  of  industry,  as  shall  enable  every 
man  to  obtain  his  living,  and  discharge  his  duties  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  by  means  of  his  labor,  is  every  man's  in- 
alienable right,  if  any  specific  right  may  be  so  termed. 
Communion  with  God  is  secured,  so  far  as  the  state  is  con- 
cerned, by  freedom  of  worship  ;  by  which  I  understand 
the  entire  independence  of  the  church  on  the  state, — its  ab- 
solute exemption  from  all  civil  control. 

Passing  over  details,  which  belong  to  the  practical  moral- 
ist and  statesman,  rather  than  to  the  speculative  or  theoreti- 
cal, I  may  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  by  saying,  that  the 
freedom  which  the  human  race  demands,  as  the  condition  of 
fulfilling  its  destiny,  is  full  freedom — not  license — to  actu- 
alize itself  in  individuals.  And  full  freedom — not  license 
— for  each  individual  born  to  the  race,  to  live,  to  grow  up, 
to  be  himself,  to  act  out,  in  his  entire  life,  his  own  individ- 
uality. Translated  into  plainer  and  less  abstract  terms,  this 
will  make  it  the  end  of  government  to  provide  for  the  great- 
est possible  increase  of  population,  and  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  and  well-being  of  each  individual.  In  strict  refer- 
ence to  this  end,  government  must  be  constituted,  and  ad- 
ministered. Government  then,  rightly  constituted  and  ad- 
ministered, is  not  the  antagonist  of  freedom.  We  want 
government,  not  to  limit  our  freedom,  but  to  guaranty  it. 
We  want  it,  because  we  cannot  have  freedom  without  it. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  standard  by  which  government  itself, 
that  is,  as  a  positive  institution,  as  the  ministry,  may  be 
tried.  Every  ministry,  or  governmental  institution,  that  in 
the  least  infringes  the  freedom  of  which  I  speak,  in  either 
of  the  senses  in  which  I  have  described  it, — for  one  is  es- 
sential to  the  other,  and  both  are  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
race, — or  that  fails  to  maintain  this  freedom  in  the  fullest 
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sense  of  the  term,  compatible  with  the  present  stage  of  hu- 
man and  providential  progress,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  held 
by  any  friend  of  man,  or  of  men,  to  be  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentative of  the  will  of  God.  The  will  of  God  is,  that 
man  and  men  should  be ?/  but  neither  is,  or  can  be,  except  in 
so  far  as  free ;  for  existence  itself  is,  as  we  have  shown,  all 
and  entire  in  freedom.  The  curse  of  tyranny  is,  that  it 
superinduces  the  death  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  full  extent 
that  it  is  tyranny.  Its  essence  is,  in  saying  to  the  race,  "  you 
shall  not  live  in  the  life  of  individuals," — to  the  individual, 
"you  shall  not  be  you,  but  me."  Every  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  says  this,  be  it  in  but  the  faintest  whisper,  and 
to  whomsoever  it  may,  is  by  this  fact  alone  proved  to  be  no 
legitimate  government,  to  be  a  usurpation,  to  be  not  of  God, 
but  of  the  devil. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  observed  by  my  democratic  friends, 
that,  in  stating  the  end  of  government,  I  have  not  once  in- 
troduced the  word  equality.  I  have  studiously  avoided  the 
use  of  this  term,  because,  when  it  is  used  to  designate  the 
end  we  are  to  aim  at,  it  implies  a  false  and  mischievous 
theory.  In  speaking  of  the  means  of  attaining  the  end,  or 
of  the  constitution  of  government,  I  shall  hnd  a  place  for 
equality.  Here  I  find  no  place  for  it,  because  society  is  not 
an  aggregation,  or  assemblage  of  individuals.  Why,  does 
the  reader  suppose,  I  have  gone  into  the  long  and  meta- 
physical discussion  about  humanity  as  an  idea,  if  society,  in 
my  view,  be  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  individuals?  It 
had  been  taxing  my  reader's  patience,  and  my  own,  to  no 
purpose.  I  have  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
mind  up  to  the  unity  of  all  individuals  in  the  race,  and 
establishing  this  important  fact,  that  what  we  term  human 
societ}7',  is  not  a  mere  association  of  equals,  but  a  living  or- 
ganism. In  what  I  have  said  of  humanity,  it  must  be  per- 
ceived that  I  have  not  been  speaking  of  the  great  collective 
family  of  man,  but  of  the  generative  principle  of  men. 
This  is  essentially  one  and  identical  in  all  men,  and  is  to  the 
great  bod}7  of  individual  men  and  women,  under  the  relation 
I  now  consider  it,  what  the  principle  of  vitality,  or  vital 
force,  is  to  the  human  body.  It  is  the  one  vital  force  active 
in  all,  the  life-current  that  flows  through  all  individuals, 
making  them  all  members  of  one  living  body.  It  is  to  es- 
tablish this  fact,  that  I  have  insisted  on  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  ideas,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate  man's  exist- 
ence as  an  idea  or  as  the  genres,  to  speak  the  language  of  sci- 
ence. 
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Now,  having  established  that  society  is  an  organism,  and 
that  all  individuals  are  members  of  one  body,  which  has 
one  vital  principle,  and  a  common  centre  of  life,  it  must 
follow  from  the  analogy  of  the  human  body,  that  each  in- 
dividual member  has  his  special  function,  which  can  no 
more  be  the  function  of  another,  than  the  function  of  the 
eye  can  be  that  of  the  ear ;  or,  the  function  of  the  liver  can 
be  that  of  the  heart.  What  is  essential  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  whole  is,  that  each  member  be  preserved  in 
his  sound  and  healthy  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform, 
without  obstruction,  his  special  function.  The  doctrine  of 
equality,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  understood,  is  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  doctrine  I  here  contend  for.  It  implies 
that  society  is  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  that  each,  so 
to  speak,  is  an  independency  in  himself,  and  that  the  func- 
tion of  one  may  be  as  appropriately  the  function  of  this 
individual  as  of  that.  The  eye  may  perform  the  office  of 
the  ear,  the  hand  of  the  foot,  the  foot  of  the  head,  or  the 
body  of  the  mind.  It  is  this  radical  falsehood,  that  vitiates 
the  speculation  of  many  of  our  democratic  theorists  on  gov- 
ernment. They  have  no  conception  of  society  as  an  organ- 
ism,— no  conception  of  the  unity  of  humanity,  as  the  gen- 
erative principle  of  individuals.  Hence,  they  lose  sight  of 
the  diversity  of  individual  function,  and  try  to  compress  all 
individuals  into  one,  with  one  and  the  same  individual,  and 
social,  function.  It  is  to  resist  these,  and  in  the  origin,  that 
I  have  brought  out  my  Platonism,  and  sought  to  establish 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  diversity  of  individual  function. 
The  only  sense  in  which  we  can  use  the  word  equality, 
when  applied  to  the  members  of  the  social  organism,  is  that 
each  member  has  an  equal  right  to  be  enabled,  by  the  laws. 
to  perform  his  appropriate  function.  The  head  has  as  much 
right  to  be  the  head,  as  the  foot  has  to  be  the  foot,  and  the 
hand  as  much  right  to  be  the  hand,  as  the  eye  has  to  be  the 
eye.  There  is  a  diversity  of  gifts  and  callings  ;  each,  how- 
ever, in  its  place,  in  reference  to  its  special  end,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  is  alike  necessary,  alike  honorable,  alike 
noble.  Here  is  the  doctrine  I  have  sought  to  establish.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  end  of  government  is  not  to 
maintain  equality  between  all  individuals,  but  to  maintain 
equality  for  each  individual,  the  freedom  to  perform  his 
special  function,  whatever  it  be,  as  a  member  of  the  whole. 

Having  determined  the  end  for  which  government  exists, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  our  second  question  ;  namely, 
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What  should  be  the  constitution  of  government1?  The 
practical  end  of  government  is  freedom,  or  provision  for 
the  freest  and  fullest  manifestation  of  humanity  in  the 
life  of  individuals.  The  problem  now  before  us  is,  How 
to  constitute  the  ministry,  or  agents  of  authority,  so  as  to 
secure  this  end?  This,  if  I  understand  it,  is  Mr.  Calhoun's 
problem,  and,  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  solution  which  he 
has  given. 

In  general  terms,  I  may  answer  to  this  question,  that, 
probably,  no  one  method  of  constituting  the  government, 
is  worthy  of  universal  adoption.  The  method,  that  answers 
for  one  country,  will  not  alwaj's,  if  ever,  answer  for  an- 
other and  a  different  country.  Each  different  country  will 
require  a  different  modification  of  the  constitution,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  its  peculiar  circumstances,  whether  of  genius,  of 
pursuit,  of  soil,  or  of  geographical  position.  What  this 
special  modification  should  be,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
practical  statesman  to  determine.  Any  modification,  any 
method  of  constituting  the  ministry,  is  legitimate,  sacred, 
that  secures  the  end  we  have  designated.  In  what  follows, 
I  shall  consider  only  the  method  applicable  to  our  own 
country,  without  stopping  to  ask,  whether  the  method 
proper  to  be  adopted  here,  is  or  is  not  applicable  to  other 
countries.  If  universal  human  society  be  an  organism,  each 
nation  is  also  an  organism  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  has  its 
own  vital  force  and  central  principle,  which  is  the  life  of 
its  members. 

I  begin  by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible, 
that  the  actually  existing  government  of  this  country,  is  the 
most  perfect  solution  of  the  problem  of  what  should  be  the 
constitution  of  government  for  us,  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
ceive of  In  giving  us  our  institutions,  Providence  has 
solved  the  problem  for  us.  Let  no  man  accuse  me  of  a 
want  of  love  or  reverence  for  these  institutions.  I  write 
on  government  as  an  American,  and  as  a  patriot;  and  my 
sole  motive  in  sending  forth  these  essays,  is  to  guard  as  far 
as  so  humble  an  individual  as  I  can,  against  any  departure, 
by  my  countrymen,  from  the  true  nature  of  the  order  al- 
ready established  among  us. 

But,  it  is  only  in  their  true  and  essential  character,  it  is 
only  as  understood  and  administered  in  perfect  accordance 
with  their  radical,  essential  principle,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
our  American  governments  can  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  what  the  constitution  of  gov- 
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ernment  should  be.  What  then  is  this  radical,  this  essential 
principle  or  character,  of  our  American  institutions  ?  To 
this  question  one  of  two  answers  must  be  returned. 

1.  Our  government  is  a  Representative  Democracy. 

2.  Our  government  is  a  Constitutional  Republic. 

What  is  the  difference  between  these  two  answers,  and 
which  is  the  true  answer?  Are  we  Americans,  if  true  to 
our  institutions,  Democrats,  or  are  we  Constitutional  Re- 
publicans ? 

A  representative  democracy  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  simple  democracy, — at  least  theoretically  considered.    The 
representative  principle,  which  some  authors  have  regarded 
as  a  modern  discovery,  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  re- 
publicans, and  maybe  detected  in  the  Athenian  state  as  well  as 
in  ours.    What  is  done  by  the  people,  whether  done  by  them 
in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  is  alike  done  by  them.    The 
question,  then,  is,  What  is  the  difference  between  a  democ- 
racy and  a  constitutional  republic?     Some  among  us  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two,  but  that 
both  are  one  and  the  same.     This  was  the  ground  assumed 
by  some  in  the  Rhode  Island  controversy,  and  hence  they 
contended,  that  the  federal  government  must  recognize  the 
people's  constitution,  because  that  government  is  bound  to 
guaranty  to  each  of  the  states  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment.    But  the  word  democracy  names  a  species,  of  which 
republic  is  the  genus.     Every  democracy  is  a  republic  ;  but 
every  republic  is  not,  therefore,  a  democracy.     Rome  was 
never  a  democracy,  but  it  was  a  republic,  and  so  called  even 
under  the  emperors.     Venice  and  the  Dutch  Netherlands 
were  each  a  republic,  but  by  no  means  a  democracy.     In  the 
best,  and  authorized  use  of  the  term,  any  government  is  a 
republic,  in  which  power  is  held  to  be  a  trust  from  the  com- 
monwealth to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  private  interest  of  the  ruler  or  rulers.     France, 
England,  Belgium,  and  some  of  the  German  kingdoms,  are 
republics,  for  the  king  in  them  is  only  the  first  magistrate, 
and  represents  not  his  own  personal  rights,  but  the  majesty 
of  the  state  ;  but  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  Asiatic  kingdoms 
and  empires  generally,  are  not  republics,  for  the  king  or 
emperor  does  not  represent  the  majesty  of  the  state,  but  is 
held  to  be  it,  the  sovereign  and  proprietor  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  his  glory,  not  the  public  good,  is  the  theoretic  end  that 
is  to  be  sought.     A  constitutional  republic,  may,  then,  be 
defined,  a  government  in  which  power  is  held  as  a  trust 
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from  the  commonwealth,  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good, 
according  to  a  prescribed  law,  whether  actually  exercised 
by  one  man  called  king  or  emperor,  by  the  few  called  the 
nobility  or  aristocracy,  or  by  the  many,  called  the  people, 
or,  to  adopt  a  Europeanism,  adopted,  but  improperly,  by 
some  of  our  politicians,  the  democracy. 

A  democracy,  understanding  the  term  strictly,  is  a  gov- 
ernment, not  only  administered  by  the  people,  but  in  which 
the  people,  or  the  major  part,  practically  considered,  are 
sovereign,  and-  their  will,  whenever,  wherever,  or  however 
expressed,  is  the  supreme  law.  The  essence  of  democracy 
lies  in  the  assertion  of  the  simple  unqualified  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  The  people  majr  adopt  as  many  forms  as 
they  please ;  may  tie  up  the  exercise  of  their  power  as  it 
seems  to  them  good ;  but,  if  their  simple  absolute  sover- 
eignty lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  state,  the  state  is  a  democracy. 

The  great  difference  between  a  constitutional  republic,  in 
which,  as  with  us,  the  mass  of  the  people  take  part  in  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  a  simple,  absolute  democracy  is  in 
this,  that  in  the  democracy,  the  people  are  absolute,  sub- 
jected to  no  forms  not  self-imposed,  and  in  which  they  are 
at  all  times,  and  on  all  subjects  free  to  make  their  will  pre- 
vail,— whatever  they  will  is  law ;  but  in  the  constitutional 
republic,  the  people  are  free  to  act  only  within  certain  lim- 
its, only  through  prescribed  forms,  and,  however  unanimous 
they  may  be,  only  such  of  their  acts  are  laws,  as  are  done 
through  these  forms. 

Now,  according  to  these  definitions,  which  is  our  govern- 
ment, a  constitutional  republic,  or  a  democracy?  I  do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  answer  for  myself,  that  it  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy, but  a  constitutional  republic,  and  that  every  effort 
to  interpret  it  according  to  the  democratic  theory,  is  an  at- 
tempt at  revolution,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  encour- 
aged by  any  who  love  their  country,  and  desire  individual 
freedom,  or  public  prosperity.  With  us,  whether  we  speak 
of  the  federal  government,  or  of  the  state  governments,  the 
constitution  is  suzerain,  paramount  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  in  other  words,  with  us  there  is  no  will  of  the  people 
officially  cognizable,  but  that  which  expresses  itself  through 
the  constitution.  This  is  established  by  two  undeniable 
and  generally  admitted  facts  :  1.  That  no  act  of  the  people 
through  the  legislature,  however  large  the  majority  in  its 
favor,  unless  it  be  constitutional,  is  law ;  2.  No  alteration  of 
the  constitution  can  be  rightfully  effected,  but  in  the  way 
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and  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself.  The  con- 
vention called  to  revise,  or  amend,  the  constitution,  does 
not  suspend  or  abrogate  the  constitution,  for  it  is  a  conven- 
tion only  by  virtue  of  its  authority ;  the  authority  of  the 
constitution  survives  in  the  convention ;  and  is  reproduced 
in  the  new  constitution,  which  comes  forth  from  the  con- 
vention ;  for  this  new  constitution  could  never  become  by  a 
legal  process  a  constitution,  did  not  the  old  constitution  em- 
power the  convention  to  draw  it  up.  Now,  it  is  idle  to  call 
that  government,  in  which  the  people  can  act  only  in  and 
through  the  constitution,  only  through  and  in  obedience  to 
prescribed  forms,  a  democracy.  To  speak  strictly,  it  has 
not  a  single  democratic  element  in  it.* 

This  appears  to  me  also,  to  be  the  view  taken  by  our  party 
itself,  in  its  origin.  The  younger  members  of  this  party,  in 
their  innocence,  may  think,  that  it  was  always  called'  the 
Democratic  party ;  but  it  originally  called  itself,  not  the 
Democratic  party,  but  the  Republican  party.  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  other  fathers  of  the  party,  did  riot  call  them- 
selves Democrats,  but  Republicans.  I  myself  remember  well, 
when  members  of  the  party  regarded  it  as  a  foul  reproach 
to  be  called  Democrats.  "  I  am  not  a  Democrat,  but  a  Re- 
publican," was  their  indignant  reply  to  their  Federal  neigh- 
bors, who,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  would  sometimes"  so 
far  forget  the  courtesies  of  civilized  life,  as  to  call  them 
Democrats.  The  party  has  accepted  and  borne  the  name  of 
Democrat,  to  any  very  considerable  extent,  only  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and  it  protests,  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  even  now,  against  this  new  name,  and  insists 
upon  its  old  name  of  Republican,  which  it  bore  in  the  days 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.     If  the  party  had  really 


*In  the  preceding  essays,  and  in  my  wri lings  generally,  though  I  am 
not.  aware  of  having  ever  contended  for  democracy  in  the  sense  I  here 
define  and  reject  it,  I  have  used  the  terms  democrat,  and  democracy, 
with  warm  approbation.  I  have  been  betrayed  into  this  verbal  incon- 
sistency, no  doubt,  sometimes  through  carelessness,  perhaps,  through 
ignorance  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  because,  when  I  have  so  used  these 
terms,  I  have  meant  to  approve  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  real  faith 
of  my  parly,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  I  must  use  the  terms  in  which  that 
parly  is  accustomed  to  express  its  faith.  The  party  is  wrong  in  calling 
itself  the  Democratic  party,  and  its  faith  democracy.  Its  faith  is  repub- 
licanism, and  it  is  the  republican  party,  and  it  should  correct  the  mis- 
nomer of  which  it  is  guilty.  But.  I  pray  my  readers,  wherever  they 
find  in  any  of  my  writings  the  word  democracy,  applied  not  to  the  end 
of  government,  but  to  its  form,  to  translate  it,  if  they  would  not  misin- 
terpret me,  by  the  words,  constitutional  republicunism;  for  constitutional 
republicanism,  is,  in  ail  such  cases,  what  I  really  mean. 
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rallied  around  the  democratic  idea,  and  looked  upon  our  in- 
stitutions as  being  at  bottom  democratic,  why  did  it  so  in- 
dignantly spurn  the  name  of  democrat  ? 

jBut  I  go  still  further ;  I  say,  that,  up  to  this  moment,  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  now-called  Democratic  party,  if 
not  its  dominant  theory,  is  that  our  government  is  a  consti- 
tutional republic.  I  find  proofs  of  this  even  in  the  views 
of  those  called  Barn-burners  in  New  York,  and  Radicals 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  name  Barn-burners,  was  at  first 
I  believe  applied  to  persons  along  the  Canadian  lines,  who 
sympathized  with  the  patriots  ;  but  it  is  now,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  applied  to  those  who  sustain  Colonel  Young,  sec- 
retary of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  his  view  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  certain  acts  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
authorizing  the  issuing  of  several  millions  of  state  bonds. 
Now,  what  are  Colonel  Young's  objections  to  these  acts? 
Does  he  contend  that  they  are,  or  were  disapproved  of  by  a 
majority  of  the  people,  that  a  state  has  the  right  to  break 
its  faith  with  the  public  creditor;  or  that  it  is  inconvenient 
for  the  state  to  redeem  these  bonds ;  and  therefore,  that  it 
is  not  bound  to  redeem  them  ?  Not  at  all.  He  simply 
takes  the  ground,  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  issuing 
these  bonds,  were  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  not  the 
acts  of  the  state  of  New  York  ;  and,  therefore,  the  state  of 
New  York  is,  in  no  sense  bound  by  them ;  according  to  the 
maxim  of  law.  that  the  principal  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his 

fent,  only  so  far  as  the  agent  acts  under  his  authority, 
hether  Colonel  Young  is  right  in  his  exposition  of  the 
constitution,  or  whether  the  state  of  New  York,  allowing 
him  to  be  right,  ought  or  ought  not  to  redeem  the  bonds  in 
question,  are  matters  with  which  I  have,  at  present,  no  con- 
cern ;  but  I  say  this,  that  the  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tends, is  sound  only  on  the  condition,  that  New  York  is  not 
a  democracy,  but  a  constitutional  republic ;  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  can  therefore  exercise  only 
such  powers  as  are  prescribed  to  them  in  the  constitution. 
The  radicals  in  New  Hamphshire,  may  have  many  notions 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  constitution  in  the  will  of 
the  people,  which  are  inconsistent  with  their  practical  doc- 
trines, and,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  case  ;  but  in  the 
controversy  between  them  and  their  conservative  brethren, 
they,  originally,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  now,  took  the 
side  of  the  constitution,  and  were  constitutionalists  rather 
than  democrats.     The  controversy,  as  I  understand  it,  began 
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about  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  allow  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  take,  for  their  own  use,  the  land,  or  private  property 
of  individuals,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  The 
radicals  took  the  ground, — which  each  corporation,  when  it 
suits  its  purpose,  always  takes  for  itself, — that  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  private  corporation,  created  for  private,  not  for 
public  purposes ;  and  therefore,  to  allow  it  to  take  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals,  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers, is  an  obvious  violation  of  the  constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits the  property  of  individuals  from  being  taken,  for  any 
but  public  uses,  without  the  owner's  consent.  I  may  say  in 
passing,  that  I  do  not,  for  myself,  admit  that  railroad  and 
similar  corporations,  are  to  be  regarded  so  exclusively  as 
private  proprietors,  as  my  radical  friends,  and  the  ultra  ad- 
vocates of  vested  rights,  contend.  They  are  at  least  qnasi- 
public  institutions,  created  for  public  purposes,  and,  there- 
fore, not  exempted  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
public  authorities.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  radicals,  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  they  appeal 
from  democracy  to  constitutionalism,  and  proceed,  not  on 
the  principle,  that  our  government  is  a  pure  democracy,  but 
that  it  is  a  constitutional  republic  ;  for  otherwise  they  would 
object  to  the  measure  not  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  but  that 
it  is  not  democratic. 

A  single  glance  will  show  us  the  operation  of  democracy 
in  these  cases.  In  a  democracy,  the  will  of  the  people  is 
supreme.  This  will  is  just  as  likely  to  be  truly  expressed 
by  the  legislature  as  by  the  convention.  The  people  are  in 
fact  no  more  assembled  in  the  person  of  the  delegates  than 
they  are  in  the  person  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
An  act  of  the  legislature  ought  then  to  be  deemed  equal  to 
an  act  of  the  convention.  We  are  here  bound  by  no  formu- 
las. What  we  want  is  the  will  of  the  people, — of  the  ma- 
jority. Well,  the  majority  pass  a  most  base  and  mischiev- 
ous act, — "alien  and  sedition  laws,"  if  you  will, — laws  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  ;  agrarian  laws 
dividing  equally  the  property  of  the  state  among  all  its  in- 
habitants ;  or  laws  giving  to  a  few  individuals  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  rest ;  all  these  laws  must  be  submitted  to,  be- 
cause passed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  state.  The 
active,  intriguing,  selfish  business  men,  who  believe  it  hard 
times  unless  they  can  pocket  eleven-twelfths  of  the  proceeds 
of  labor,  want  nothing  better  than  this.  Nothing  is  so  hos- 
tile to  them  as  constitutional  government;  and  they  always 
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try  to  make  us  believe,  that  what  does  not  favor  their  special 
interests,  is  unconstitutional.  The  whole  history  of  our 
country  shows  that  the  party  in  favor  of  monopolies,  of 
special  privileges,  and  opposed  to  equal  rights,  has  been  the 
party,  that  has  interpreted,  in  its  acts,  our  government  to 
be  a  democracy,  instead  of  a  constitutional  republic.  On 
what  other  than  the  democratic  ground,  that  is,  that  the 
people  are  supreme,  and  that  their  will  is  paramount  to  the 
constitution,  have  a  protective  tariff,  a  national  bank,  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  ever  been  de- 
fended ?  and  have  we  not,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  them 
expressly  on  the  ground  of  their  unconstitutionality  ?  How 
easily  would  Mr.  Clay  have  carried  all  his  favorite  measures 
in  1841,  had  it  not  been  for  the  constitution  !  It  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  men  represented  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  regard 
our  government  as  a  constitutional  republic  ;  for  annul  the 
constitution,  and  leave  them  to  do  whatever  they  can  get  a 
majority  for  the  time  to  consent  to  do,  and  they  will  rarely 
fail  to  carry  their  ends.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  many, 
the  great  mass  of  working-men,  mechanics,  and  small  pro- 
prietors,— the  quiet,  peaceable  part  of  the  community, — 
on  whom  fall  the  principal  burdens  of  the  state, — it  is  for 
the  interest  of  these,  that  the  constitution  be  held  to  be 
suzerain,  paramount  to  the  popular  will;  for  the  popular 
will,  sure  to  prevail,  is  never  the  will  of  these,  but  of  the 
active,  selfish,  speculating  few,  who  worship  Mammon,  and 
compound  for  their  idolatry,  by  now  and  then  making  a 
donation  to  the  church,  to  a  hospital,  university,  or  some  in- 
stitution for  the  poor.  It  is  sheer  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  to  seek 
to  change  our  institutions,  and  to  substitute  for  our  consti- 
tutional republic  a  simple  and  absolute  democracy. 

Our  friends  have  deceived  themselves  on  this  point,  by 
not  distinguishing  truly  between  the  means  and  the  end. 
Their  heart's  desire  is  to  make  all  men  free,  and  especially 
to  benefit  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  labor  to  make 
all  men  free,  and  to  benefit  the  great  mass,  they  have  called 
democratic.  Why?  By  what  secret  thought  has  this  been 
called  democratic?  Simply  because  it  has  been  rashly  as- 
sumed, that,  if  government  be  vested  solely  in  the  people, 
and  its  administrators  be  held  at  all  times  responsible  to 
them,  it  will  be  administered  for  the  freedom  and  common 
good  of  all.  Hence,  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  we  have  seen,  defines 
democracy,  "  Eternal  justice,  ruling  through  the  people." 
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This  definition  states  the  end  of  government,  to  wit,  the 
prevalence  in  human  affairs  of  eternal  justice,  truly  and 
felicitously ;  but  it  assumes,  that,  if  the  government  be 
vested  in  the  people,  this  end  will  he  secured.  Now  the 
American  people  generally  confound  the  end  with  the 
means ;  but  the  real  application  they  make  in  their  most 
intimate  thought,  of  the  term  democracy,  is  not  to  this 
"ruling  through  the  people"  but  to  this  "eternal  justice," 
ruling  in  human  affairs.  They  have  not,  generally,  noted, 
the  subtle  assumption  contained  in  this  famous  definition,  if 
they  had,  they  would  have  hesitated  before  accepting  it. 
My  own  definition  of  democracy,  which  I  embodied  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Massachusetts,  in  1839,  is  better  than  this ;  but 
still  contains  a  fallacy,  and  may  serve  to  point  out  the  fact 
to  which  I  am  seeking  to  draw  attention.  My  definition 
was,  "  Democracy  is  the  supremacy  of  man  over  his  acci- 
dents." Take  my  whole  thought :  Democracy  is  that  form 
of  government,  which  legislates  for  man  simply  as  man, 
without  reference  to  his  accidents,  such  as  position,  wealth, 
poverty,  birth,  education,  calling,  or  profession.  Now,  so 
far  forth  as  men,  all  men  are  equal,  and  demand  the  same 
treatment.  Government,  therefore,  restricted  to  act  for 
man  as  man,  would  always  act  for  that  which  is  common  to 
all,  and  for  the  special  interest  of  no  one.  We  should  then 
have  equal  laws,  and  no  special  privileges.  The  govern- 
ment that  would  thus  act,  I  called  democracy,  simply  be- 
cause the  end  was  common  to  all  men,  and  not  merely  to  a 
few.  "  Well,"  said  a  Whig  friend  to  me  one  day,  when  I 
was  going  to  a  neighboring  town,  to  make  a  speech  for  the 
benefit  of  my  party, — "  Well,  suppose  you  are  right  in  your 
definition  of  democracy,  how  would  you  distinguish  a 
democracy  from  a  monarchy,  that  should  in  the  practical 
administration  of  government,  always  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  man  over  his  accidents  ?"  The  question  did  by  no 
means  affect  my  theory  of  government,  but  it  exposed,  at 
once,  the  vague  and  absurd  use  I  had  made  of  the  word 
democracy;  for  in  giving  my  definition,  I  had  no  intention 
of  affirming,  that  the  democratic  form  of  government 
would,  or  would  not,  secure  the  end  in  question.  My  object, 
in  giving  the  definition,  had  been  to  propose  distinctly  to 
my  democratic  friends,  the  end  they  must  seek,  in  all  their 
political  action,  to  realize. 
Now,  I  apprehend,  that  the  great  mass  of  those  who  contend 
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for  the  democratic  name,  really  do  so,  on  the  very  ground, 
that  I  did  in  giving  this  definition,  and  continued'  in  all  my 
writings  to  do,  till  the  summer  of  1841,  when  I  learned  bet- 
ter ;  for  I  then  saw,  that  in  theoretically  giving  it  to  the 
end.  the  people  would,  in  practice,  unconsciously,  give  it  to 
the  form,  and  then,  losing  sight  of  the  end,  come  to  contend 
only  for  the  form.     This  use  of  the  word,  to  designate  the 
end  of  government,  is  not  the  true  use  of  the  word,  and 
when  so  used  it  leads  to  practical  errors.     It  properly  desig- 
nates the  form  of  the  government,  and  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  alone.     Make  now  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  end  of  government  and  its  form,  then  ask  the 
members  of  the  party  called  Democratic,  if  they  are  demo- 
crats, and  you  will  get  the  true  issue.     When  'it  comes  to 
this,  I  much  deceive  myself,  if  the  majority  of  the  party, 
would  not  still  say,  that  they  are  constitutional  republicans, 
and  not  democrats.     But  there  are,  as  Mr.  Bancroft's  defini- 
tion proves,  some  among  us,  who  are  not  avowed  democrats 
only  when  they  speak  of  the  end  of  government,  but  also 
when  they  speak  of  its  form.     They  hold,  avowedly,  the 
doctrine,  that  pure  and  simple  democracy  will  secure  the 
rule  of  eternal  justice.     With  these  I  join  issue.     To  these 
I  oppose  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  American  people, 
so  far  as  our  actually  existing  institutions  may  be  taken  as 
an  exponent  of  that  conviction, — for  these  institutions  I 
have  proved  to  be  not  democratic, — and  also  every  appeal 
the  Eepublican  party  makes  from  the  will  of  the  ma'joritv  to 
the  constitution.     I  go  further,  and  show  them,  that  in  a 
pure  democracy,  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  interests  and 
pursuits,  and  inequality  of  conditions,  the  stronger  interest, 
— which  will  always  be  the  interest' of  the  few  instead  of 
the  many, — will   invariably  be    the  ruling   interest.     The 
democratic  form  of  government  has,  and  can  have,  but  two 
terms,  universal  suffrage,  and  universal  eligibility.    Every 
man,  so  far  forth  as  a  man,  is  equal  to  every  man.     Allow 
every  man  an  equal  voice,  and  every  man  will  resist  every 
attempt^  of  his  fellow,  to  gain  a  special   advantage  ;  and 
this  resistance  of  each  to  each,  will  prevent  all  action,  or 
compel  each  to  fall  back  on  that  which  is  common  to  all. 
That   which  is   common  to   all,   and  for    the    special    in- 
terest  of    no   one,    is   that    which   ought   to    prevail, —  is 
the  very  end  of   government.     Hence,  universal    suffrage 
will    always   secure  the    true  end  of   government,    or  the 
prevalence   of    eternal    justice.      This    is  the   democratic 
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logic.  But  in  order  to  be  conclusive,  every  man  must 
be,  not  theoretically,  but  practically,  in  all  respects,  in 
ability,  position,  intelligence,  virtue,  and  interest,  the  exact 
measure  of  every  other  man  ;  which  we  know  is  not  the 
fact.  I  can  command  a  thousand  votes,  my  neighbor  but 
one,  and  hardly  that,  if  he  depends  on  me  for  employment, 
and  on  the  employment  for  the  means  of  supporting  his  wife 
and  children.  ¥e  botli  have  the  equal  right  to  vote,  but 
we  are  no  longer  equal ;  for  I  virtually  put  in  a  thousand 
votes  to  his  one,  and  these  thousand  whose  votes  I  com- 
mand, none.  Here  is  a  stubborn,  practical  fact,  which  for 
ever  renders  the  aforesaid  democratic  reasoning  fallacious. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  government  itself,  as  soon  as  instituted, 
would  create  an  inequality  in  society,  if  all  the  members 
were  previously  equal ;  and  also  antagonism  of  interests.  It 
would  divide  the  community  into  tax-payers,  and  tax-receiv- 
ers. The  taxes  must  be  collected  from  the  many,  and  paid 
out  to  the  few.  The  many  must  pay  more  than  they  receive 
in  return,  the  few  less  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  disburse 
to  every  man  as  much  as  was  collected  from  him.  Now, 
here  is  inequality,  and  antagonism  of  interests.  The  inter- 
est of  the  few, — the  tax-receivers, — will  be  to  get  as  much 
tax  as  possible  ;  of  the  tax-payers  to  pay  as  little  as  possible. 
In  this  contest  the  tax-receivers  will  always  carry  it  over  the 
tax-payers ;  for  they  are  the  administrators  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  can  bring  to  their  aid,  in  addition  to  their  own 
individual  influence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  government, 
and  thus  make  the  many  afford  the  opportunity,  and  pay, 
for  being  plundered. 

Nor  stop  I  here.  To  contend  that  democracy  will  secure 
the  end,  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  true  end  of  govern- 
ment, is  to  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  taking  the  end  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  end  !  What  is  this  end  ?  Freedom 
for  each  individual  to  act  out  his  own  individuality.  Leave 
every  individual  free  to  make  his  own  voice  heard  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  the  government  will  be 
administered  for  the  common  good.  Admirable !  But 
then,  this  freedom  is  precisely,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  the 
end  we  are  to  gain  by  government.  Do  you  not  see,  that 
you  assume  the  freedom  of  every  individual,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  securing  the  freedom  of  every  individual  ?  How  do 
you  get  this  freedom  to  begin  with  ?  And  if  you  get  it 
without  government,  what  do  you  want  government  for  ? 
Here  you  are,  if  you  understand  yourself,  plunging  into  no- 
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governmentism.  You  are  doing  in  politics,  precisely  what 
naturalism  does  in  religion.  The  law  that  man  is  to  obey, 
says  naturalism,  is  in  man's  nature  ;  was  given  him  in  the 
day  of  his  creation ;  and  if  he  obeys  that,  it  is  enough. 
What  need,  then,  of  Christianity?  Ay,  if  he  obeys  that; 
but  it  is  precisely  because  he  does  not  obey,  and,  through 
disobedience,  loses  his  power  to  obey,  that  law,  that  he  needs 
Christianity,  as  a  gracious  system  of  means,  to  be  to  him 
"  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God,"  to  move,  and 
to  enable,  him  to  obey.  If  all  men  are  free  and  indepen- 
dent your  democracy  might  be  introduced,  and  answer  the 
purpose  of  government ;  because  there  would  be  no  purpose 
for  government  to  accomplish, — the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence which  it  is  its  office  to  secure,  being  already  possessed. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  men  are  not  free  and  independent, 
because  they  cannot  be  free,  and  each  in  condition  to  per- 
form his  special  function  in  the  social  body,  without  gov- 
ernment, that  government  becomes  necessary.  Do  compre- 
hend, that  government,  like  the  Gospel,  is  the  means  to  an 
end.  Strange,  that  men  in  this  Christian  land,  should  compre- 
hend so  little  of  the  universal  necessity  of  mediatorial 
grace  ;  that,  not  in  the  theological  sense  only,  but  in  every 
possible  sense,  is  it  true  that  Ave  come  to  the  end  only  in  and 
through  a  mediator.  The  mediatorial  character  of  govern- 
ment, the  necessity  of  a  mediator  to  secure  us  the  freedom 
we  need,  is  overlooked  by  every  consistent  democrat,  just 
as  the  necessity  of  the  mediator  to  bring  us  to  God,  is  over- 
looked by  every  unbeliever  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  just  in  proportion  as  men  follow  the  democratic 
tendency,  the  less  do  they  think  of  government,  and  the 
more  disposed  are  they  to  conclude,  that  after  all,  govern- 
ment is  unnecessary,  and  we  could  get  along  perhaps  better 
without  than  with  it.- 

Let  me  not  be  misinterpreted  in  these  remarks.  My  mo- 
tive in  making  them,  is  to  warn  my  countrymen  against 
applying  the  democratic  theory,  instead  of  the  constitutional 
theory,  to  our  institutions,  as  the  principle  of  their  inter- 
pretation. To  interpret  them  by  the  democratic  theory  is 
to  destroy  them  ;  for  democracy  is  essentially  the  antago- 
nist of  every  institution.  What  absurdity  to  talk  of  insti- 
tuting the  people ;  or  of  popular  sovereignty,  as  an  insti- 
tution !  In  a  democracy  the  people  are  sovereign,  and,  of 
course,  every  thing  to  which  the  word  institution  can  be 
applied,  is  inadmissible.     Just  in  proportion  then,  as  we 
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apply  the  democratic  principle  to  oar  institutions,  and  seek 
to  realize  it  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  do  we 
sweep  away  government  itself,  and  plunge  into  anarchy  and 
disorder.  There  is  safety  for  us  only  in  adhering  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  institutions,  only  in  adopting, 
in  our  practical  interpretation  of  them,  not  as  we  are  begin- 
ning to  do,  the  democratic  theory,  but  the  constitutional  ; 
only  in  keeping  always  in  mind,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment is  not  a  democracy,  but  a  constitutional  republic.  For- 
get this,  get  up  one  universal  shout  for  democracy,  and  cry 
down  every  man,  however  devotedly  attached  he  may  be  to 
the  republican  government  of  the  country,  and  however 
enlightened  and  ardent  a  friend  he  may  be  of  all  measures, 
which  do  really  tend  to  work  out  a  higher  social  good  for 
the  millions,  and  the  constitutionalism,  which  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Providence  enabled  our  fathers  to  establish,  will 
soon  be  supplanted,  and  society  will  become  a  wild,  welter- 
ing chaos,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  security  for  either 
person  or  property  ;  and  in  which  the  great  mass,  worrying 
and  devouring  one  another,  shall  be  finally  converted  into 
the  mere  tools  with  which  the  artful,  the  designing,  the  un- 
principled, the  ambitious,  shall  build  them  up  wealth,' 
aggrandizement,  or  thrones  of  despotism.  I  speak  not  here 
in  wrath;  I  speak  not  in  idle  declamation;  but  in  sober 
earnest,  out  of  deep  and  all-enduring  love  of  my  country 
and  her  institutions,  words,  that,  would  to  God,  I  could  send 
home  to  every  American  heart.  Am  I  speaking  to  the 
winds  ?  I  see  the  torrent  swollen  by  recent  rains  and  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  broken  loose,  rushing  from  the  mountains, 
and  sweeping  in  wide  devastation  along  the  plains, — 0, 
God  !  is  it  too  late,  to  stay  its  fury,  or  direct  its  course  % 

Still,  I  repeat,  let  me  not  be  misinterpreted.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  the  restriction  of  suffrage  and  eligibility,  the 
two  cardinal  points  of  democracy.  True  I  understand 
nothing  of  the  doctrine,  that,  independent  of  civil  society, 
makes  either  a  natural  right.  They  are  functions  not  of  the 
natural  man,  but  of  the  political  man  ;  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  determination  of  the  state.  Without  the 
state  they  are  inconceivable,  and  can  exist  only  within  the 
state ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  subject,  not  to  natural  law, 
but  municipal  regulation.  Let  us  beware  how  we  confound 
equal  rights, — for  which  a  party  among  us,  sneered  at  and 
condemned  as  "  workies,"  "  radicals,"  "  loco-focos,"  "  agra- 
rians," have  done  nobly  in  contending,  however  they  may 
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have  misjudged  as  to  the  proper  means  of  securing  them, — 
with  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  have  a  voice  in  saying 
who  shall  be  the  law-makers,  and  what  shall  be  the  laws. 
The  equal  rights,  for  which  these  contend,  belong  to  social 
position,  condition,  or  opportunity,  and  are,  equal  chances 
to  equal  capacities,  and  equal  rewards  to  equal  works.  The 
working-men's  party, — a  party  which  has  never  been  under- 
stood in  the  country,  and  which  miserable  demagogues  are 
even  now  courting  while  perverting, — meant  by  equal 
rights,  precisely  what  I  have  defined  to  be  freedom  for 
each  individual  to  act  out  his  individuality,  or  to  perform 
his  special  function  in  the  social  body.  They  saw,  that,  in 
every  society  on  earth,  this  freedom  is  restricted,  and  is 
nowhere  enjoyed  ;  they  felt  that  government  should  secure 
this  freedom;  they  felt,  moreover,  that  neither  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  country  did  secure,  or  even  labor  to 
secure  it ;  and  they  came  forward  from  their  carpenter's 
shops,  their  blacksmith's  forges,  and  shoemaker's  benches, 
— men  who  were  sick  of  humbug  and  cant,  men  of  down- 
right earnestness,  and  demanded,  in  such  tones  as  they  were 
masters  of,  that  henceforth  government  should  be  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  secure  the  end  for  which,  and  for  which 
alone,  it  exists.  .Noble  minded  men  !  I  heard  your  voice 
as  it  rang  out  from  your  work-shops,  and  responded  to  it 
from  the  Christian  pulpit,  where  then  I  stood.  It  still  rings 
in  my  ears,  and  in  my  heart,  and,  though  you  have  been  de- 
cried, denounced,  and  your  noble  aspirations  blasphemed,  I 
yet  dare  echo  your  voice;  and,  amid  all  the  charges  of 
fickleness,  of  change,  and  conservatism,  with  which  I  am 
now  overloaded,  I  fear  not  to  say,  that  never  for  a  moment 
have  I  ceased  to  stand  by  your  cause,  and  to  defend  it  as 
the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  right,  patriotism,  humanity,  re- 
ligion. Under  your  flag,  which  ye  flung  out  to  the  breeze 
fourteen  years  ago  this  very  month,  I  enlisted  ;  under  it  I 
have  fought,  and  in  it  I  will  be  wrapped,  when  laid  in  my 
grave.  It  is  not  your  doctrine,  wronged  and  decried  working- 
men,  not  your  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  that  I  condemn  ; 
but  that  of  partisans  who  have  succeeded  you,  stolen  your 
name  and  livery ;  but  only  as  the  hypocrite  steals  "  the 
livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in."  Ye 
wanted  freedom  to  perform  the  functions  which  God  gave  you; 
to  stand  up  the  men  ye  were  made  to  be  ;  men  of  pure  heart, 
of  sound  mind,  and  strong  hand, — living  and  toiling  for  the 
realization  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  in  the  manifestation  and 
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growth  of  humanity ;  they  want  a  political  machine,  in 
which  ye  shall  be  the  cogs  and  wheels,  or  the  motive  power, 
which  they  can  work  for  their  own  political  elevation  and 
selfish  ends.  Hence  their  fawning  and  caresses,  their  pro- 
testations of  love  for  the  dear  people,  and  their  maddening 
shouts  of  "•democracy!  democracy!"  But  what  do  they 
propose  for  your  benefit?  What  have  they  done  to  elevate 
your  condition  ?  They  would  extend  to  you  the  elective 
franchise ; — ay,  but  with  the  express  understanding  that 
you  are  to  vote  for  them,  and  that  they  are  to  turn  you  off 
with  mere  political  equality,  while  they  reap  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  social  state.  Out  upon  them.  They  are  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  this  apparent  digression.  Un- 
wearied pains  have  been  taken  to  prejudice  me  in  the  eyes 
of  my  old  friends,  the  working-men,  and  to  have  it  go  forth, 
that  it  is  their  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  that  I  condemn  under 
the  names  of  democracy,  and  loose  radicalism.  No  such 
thing.  We  erred  in  many  of  our  views  as  to  the  proper 
means  of  gaining  the  equal  rights  for  which  we  contended, 
and  had  we  succeeded  in  carrying  our  measures,  we  should 
not  have  succeeded  in  our  end ;  but  the  end  itself  was  true 
and  just,  and  never  was  confounded  by  one  of  our  number 
with  the  democracy  and  equality,  which  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  condemned.  Trafficking 
politicians  early  seized  upon  some  of  our  watchwords,  and 
gave  them  a  meaning  widely  different  from  the  one  we  gave 
them,  and  would  now  fain  make  it  believed,  that  they  are 
our  genuine  successors,  and  that  we  in  disowning  them,  are 
disinheriting  our  own  children.  Let  them  tell  this  to  the 
marines,  or  to  the  greenhorns  ;  we  who  survive  of  the 
Working-men's  party  of  1829,  are  too  old  salts  to  believe 
them.  We  know  what  we  struck  for,  and  shall  not  be 
wheedled  out  of  it,  by  the  mere  adoption  of  our  battle-cry. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  political  equality 
expressed  by  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  is  a  necessary 
means  of  securing  the  "equal  rights,"  or  the  freedom,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  legitimate  end  of  government.  The 
right  of  every  man  is  to  be  well-governed,  so  governed  as 
to  enjoy  this  freedom.  If  the  suffrage  and  eligibility  are 
indispensable  means  to  this  end,  then,  but  only  then,  can 
they  be  said  to  be  a  man's  natural  right.  They  are  neither 
indispensable  means,  nor  adequate  means  to  this  end.  Mere 
political  equality  is  by  no  means  the  equivalent  of  equal 
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rights,  or  legitimate  freedom.  This  is  the  error,  as  we  have- 
seen,  of  our  democratic  politicians.  Nevertheless,  we 
should,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  conditions  of  the 
people  are  so  nearly  equal,  contend  that  every  man,  who 
has  not,  in  any  way  forfeited  his  manhood,  by  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  should  have  the  municipal  right  in  saying 
who  shall  be  our  law-makers,  and,  through  them,  what  shall 
be  our  laws ;  and  also  an  equal  right  with  every  other  man 
to  be  voted  for,  if  his  fellow-citizens  see  fit  to  give  him 
their  suffrages.  All  I  contend  is,  that  the  right  in  question,. 
is  a  right  of  the  citizen,  not  of  the  man.  The  rights  of  the 
man,  I  have  defined  under  the  name  of  freedom  ;  the  rights 
of  the  citizen,  are  simply  means  for  securing,  and  enjoying, 
the  rights  of  the  man.  And  to  this  end,  though  not  of 
themselves  sufficient,  the  rights  of  suffrage  and  eligibility, 
no  doubt,  with  us,  do,  or  at  least  may,  contribute,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  abridged. 

Democracy  says,  that  they  will  necessarily  secure  this  end, 
and  that  the  connection  between  the  rights  of  suffrage  and 
eligibility,  and  freedom,  is  so  intimate,  that  no  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  them.  But  this  is  founded  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God, 
and,  therefore,  that  where  every  man  is  free  to  express  his 
own  sense,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  voice,  or  will,  of  God,  which  we  have  translated 
by  the  word,  freedom,  will  necessarily  prevail.  To  this  we 
have  objected,  that  in  a  democracy,  owing  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  conditions,  and  influences,  and  to  the  natural  oper- 
ation of  government,  we  cannot  secure  this  free  expression 
of  the  sense  of  each  man  ;  and,  if  we  could,  government 
would  be  superseded,  for  the  sense  must  exist,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  expressing  it,  independent  of  the  government ;  we 
further  object,  that,  what  is  assumed  here,  as  the  basis  of 
the  argument,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  representative 
of  the  voice  of  God,  is  not  true.  I  do  not  deny,  nay,  I  as- 
sert, that  the  will  of  God,  to  a  certain  extent,  speaks  through 
man's  nature  ;  for  creation  is  no  less  a  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine will,  than  is  providence.  Hence,  I  infer  from  the  fact, 
that  God  has  made  man,  that  he  wills  man's  freedom ;  for 
man  exists,  and  can  exist,  only  so  far  as  he  is  free.  But 
freedom  is  not  license  ;  it  must  therefore  be  directed  ;  and 
while  man  is  left  free  to  act,  his  activity  must  be  directed 
to  the  legitimate  end  of  activity.  I  do  not  destroy  the 
river  when  I  prevent  it  from  overflowing  its  banks,  or  when 
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I  give  its  channel  a  certain  direction,  and  confine  it  within 
its  channel.  The  current  of  human  activity  must  flow  on 
unobstructed  ;  but  all  means,  that  can  be  taken,  not  obstruct- 
ing its  on-flowing,  must  be  taken,  to  compel  it  to  flow  on  in 
its  destined  channel.  Hence,  two  forces  are  to  be  consid- 
ered ;  the  propelling  force, — that  carries  man  onward,  the 
innate  activity,  which  is  man  himself,  or  human  nature  ; 
and  the  directing  force, — which  must  be  other  than  this 
human  nature, — which  confines  the  first  named  force  within 
its  appointed  channel,  and  prevents  it,  not  only  from  taking 
a  wrong  direction,  but  from  overflowing  and  sweeping  away 
what  may  grow  along  its  banks. 

Now,  the  assumption  of  democracy  is,  that  this  first 
Darned  force  is  the  only  force  to  be  recognized.  Human 
nature  unquestionably  speaks  out  in  every  man,  and  speaks 
always,  says  democracy,  what  it  should  speak.  Leave  man 
solely  to  himself,  to  his  natural  promptings,  to  move  in  the 
direction  his  nature  impels  him,  and  he  will  always  move 
in  the  right  direction,  to  the  precise  end,  towards  which 
God  wills  him  to  move.  Unless  we  assume  all  this,  it  were 
absurd  to  say,  that  the  free  expression  of  the  sense  of  every 
man  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  government,  will 
be  the  prevalence  of  the  will  of  God.  But  are  the  advo- 
•cates  of  this  doctrine  aware  of  what  they  do,  when  they  say 
all  this  ?  Are  they  aware,  that  they  assume,  that,  whatever 
nature  prompts,  is  just  and  right  ?  That  they,  not  only  deny 
the  fact,  that  human  nature  is  imperfect,  or  depraved,  as 
both  religion  and  philosophy  teach,  but  do  actually  contend 
for  its  divinity, — actually  making  it  identical  with  God  ;  at 
least,  the  true  and  perfect,  and,  therefore,  authoritative,  rep- 
resentation of  God  ? 

But,  with  the  history  of  the  past,  nay,  with  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  open  to  our  inspection,  how  can  we  fall 
into  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  such  a  blasphemous  asser- 
tion ?  How  from  a  perfect,  a  divine,  human  nature,  repre- 
senting in  all  its  instincts,  all  its  promptings,  all  its  tenden- 
cies, the  divine  will,  could  spring  up  the  terrible  evils,  which 
have  afflicted  our  race,  since  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  since  the  murderer  Cain,  who  denied  that  he  was  his 
brother's  keeper,  down  to  the  wrongs  and  outrages,  selfish- 
ness, vice,  and  crime,  under  which  we  now  groan  in  pain  ? 
Whence  false  governments  ?  Whence  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion ?  Whence  the  exaltation  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many?      You  must  either  assume,  that  human  nature 
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left  to  itself,  will  not  go  directly  to  the  end  God  wills  ;  or 
else  }Tou  must  boldly  declare,  that  whatever  is,  is  right ;  that 
there  are,  and  have  been,  no  wrongs;  that  there  have  been 
no  tyrants  or  oppressors ;  that  there  is,  and  has  been,  no  dis- 
obedience to  the  divine  will.  They  who  are  prepared  to 
make  this  last  assumption,  are  indeed  unanswerable,  they 
are  past  being  reasoned  with  ;  and  can  be  corrected  only  by 
physic  and  good  regimen. 

The  fact  is,  men  have  always  been  free  to  follow  nature, 
in  the  full  sense,  in  which  democracy  demands,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this,  that  we  have  had  so  many  evils  of  which  to 
complain.  Is  it,  I  ask,  not  natural  for  man  to  oppress  man  ? 
Is  not  every  man  naturally  a  tyrant?  Does  not  everv  man 
naturally  seek  to  gain  all  he  can  for  himself,  and  thus  prove 
himself  the  plague  and  tormentor  of  his  kind  ?  Away,  then, 
with  this  insane  deification  of  human  nature !  With  old 
paganism,  our  "  nature-worship,"  should  cease.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  Christianity?  What  means  its  profound  doc- 
trines of  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  if  nature  is  perfect,  and 
always  to  be  obe}Ted?  Christ  came  to  redeem  man  from 
the  curse  of  his  nature,  and  his  religion  is  given  us  to  control 
nature,  and  guide  it  to  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  Here 
is  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  hu- 
manity, which  I  with  so  many  others,  in  the  madness  of 
theory,  have  been  left  at  times  to  insist  upon, — a  doctrine 
which,  in  my  remarks  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,*  I  have 
done  my  best  to  expose  and  refute. 

While  then  we  leave  to  man  his  natural  activity,  that  is, 
freedom  to  act  with  the  whole  force  of  his  nature,  we  must, 
for  the  right  governing  of  that  force,  have  another  force, 
out  of  him,  to  turn  it  in  its  proper  direction  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  true  end  of  man.  Man's  mis-directed  energy, 
destroys  his  energy  itself;  and  he  annihilates  himself,  just 
in  proportion  as  he  abuses  his  power.  Hence,  say  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.'''1  The  power  itself, 
veritable  human  activity,  is  preservable  only  on  condition 
of  its  right  exercise.  Now,  as  the  democracy  we  are  con- 
demning admits  no  directive  force,  nothing  to  guide  the 
propelling  force  of  nature,  it  would  not  secure  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  the  full  expression  of  the  will  of 
God,  even  if  it  could,  as  it  cannot,  collect  the  sense  of  every 
individual  man,  in  the  freest  and  fnllest  manner. 

*Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  361,  et  seq. 
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The  office  of  the  government  is  not  to  destroy,  nor  in  any 
degree  to  weaken,  the  force  which  man  is,  bnt  to  guide  it  in 
the  right  direction.  We  have  shown,  that  it  cannot  have 
its  origin  in  human  nature,  for  then  it  would  be  human  nat- 
ure, and  therefore  the  force  to  be  guided  ;  but  it  must  have 
its  origin  out  of  man,  in  God, — man's  rightful  Governor. 
We  must  then  dismiss  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
as  false  in  its  origin,  impotent  to  direct,  and  dangerous  in 
its  tendencies.  If,  then,  we  contend  for  universal  suffrage, 
and  place  the  administration  of  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  as  we  have  wisely  done  in  this  country,  it 
must  still  be  the  people  under  the  constitution  ;  not  as  the 
government  taken  absolutely,  but  as  the  ministry,  subject 
themselves  to  the  power  that  makes,  or  imposes  the  consti- 
tution. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  my  reasoning  thus  far,  I  have 
established  two  important  facts:  1,  that  our  government  is 
not  a  democracy,  but  a  constitutional  republic  ;  and  2,  That 
just  in  proportion  as  we  resolve  it  practically  into  a  democ- 
racy, do  we  destroy  its  character  as  a  government,— its  power 
to  answer  the  true  ends  of  government.  To  complete  my 
view,  and  to  show  how  our  form  of  government  solves  the 
problem  as  to  what  should  be  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, I  ought  now  to  go  on,  and  give  my  views  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  show  what  is  the  real  constitutional  theory  of 
the  government;  but  for  this,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reader,  I  have  now  no  space.  I  must  therefore  content 
myself,  with  reiterating,  that  in  this  constitution,  understood 
and  administered  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning, 
I  find  the  practical  answer,  which  I  accept  with  all  my  heart, 
to  the  question,  what  should  be,  for  us,  the  constitution  of 
government. 

But  leaving  now  the  end  of  government,  and  accepting 
our  own  institutions,  as  the  practical  answer  to  the  question, 
what  should  be  the  constitution  of  government,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  our  third  question,  namely,  What  is  the 
part  of  the  people  in  constituting  the  government  ?  This 
question,  in  the  sense  I  wish  now  to  take  it  up,  I  repeat  as 
I  put  it  in  my  last  paper:  "Denying  then  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  denying  also,  that  the  people  are 
the  representative  of  the  divine  will,  and  assuming,  that  it 
is  the  divine  will  that  is  sovereign,  and  therefore  that  which 
is  to  be  collected  and  expressed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  may  we  not  say,  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  people  who 
must  devise,  establish,  and  maintain  this  conscitution? " 
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I  have  affirmed,  that  our  government  is  a  constitutional 
republic,  that  in  our  political  order,  the  constitution  is  su- 
preme, and  that  no  action  of  the  people,  through  the  legis- 
lature, is  law,  unless  authorized  by  the  constitution.  This 
much,  I  presume,  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands.  The  point 
of  the  controversy  is  not  here,  but  further  back ;  not  as  to 
who  may  act,  or  what  may  be  done,  under  the  constitution, 
but  as  to  the  power  that  makes  the  constitution.  The  con- 
stitution with  us,  when  made,  unquestionably  represents  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  What  then  is  the  power  that  makes 
the  constitution  ? 

The  popular  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  people 
make  the  constitution ;  that  it  emanates  solely  from  them  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  respects,  subject  to 
their  will.  This  is  the  strictly  democratic  answer,  and,  if 
true,  would  prove  that  our  government  is,  not  a  constitu- 
tional government,  but  a  democracy. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  I  have  all  along,  in  these  es- 
says, been  denying ;  and  my  chief  purpose  has  been  to  de- 
monstrate, that  this  answer  is  inadmissible,  and  that  if  it  were 
not,  our  government  would  be  proved  to  be  tantamount  to 
no-government.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  I  have  gone 
back  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  traced  government  to  its 
origin  in  divine  right,  and  shown,  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  government,  unless  it  can  speak  with  more  than  human 
authority. 

This  more  than  human  authority,  I  have  contended,  must 
be  embodied  and  represented  in  an  outward  visible  institu- 
tion ;  which  institution,  in  one  of  its  necessary  departments, 
is  the  church,  in  the  other  the  state. 

By  accepting  our  government  as  the  practical  solution  of 
what  the  constitution  of  government  should  be,  and  proving 
it  to  be  not  a  democracy,  but  a  constitutional  government, 
I  have  necessarily  identified  the  state  with  the  constitution. 

The  constitution,  then,  represents,  not  the  authority  of 
the  people,  but,  under  the  church,  the  authority  of  God.  On 
this  ground,  and  this  alone,  I  demand  for  it  allegiance,  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  subject.  It  expresses,  not  the  propelling 
force,  which  we  have  seen  is  man  himself,  but  that  other 
force,  which  we  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  man. 

Now,  premising  all  this,  have  the  people  any  part,  if  so, 
what  part,  in  making,  devising,  adopting,  changing,  modi- 
fying, or  preserving  this  constitution,  which,  as  we  have 
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seen,  represents  the  divine  will,  and  is  identical  with  the 
state  ?     This  is  the  question  now  before  ns. 

I  must  now  ask  my  readers  to  turn  back  to  my  last  essay 
in  this  journal,  and  re-read  it  from  page  353  to  360,  inclu- 
sive. It  is  the  metaphysical  portion  of  that  essay,  and  some- 
what bristling  with  scholastic  formulas,  but  important  in 
solving  the  problem  before  us.  "Wherefore  did  I  go  into 
the  demonstration  of  free  agency,  and  prove  from  the  pro- 
foundest  data  of  modern  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  ancient 
Platonism,  that  man  is  an  entelecheia,  essentially  causative 
force  ?  Why,  but  to  demonstrate  that  God  himself,  in  his 
government  of  man,  can  govern  man  only  in  and  through 
man's  freedom,  and  therefore,  that  every  government  claim- 
ing to  be  divine,  must  needs  do  the  same,  if  it  would  make 
good  its  claims  ?  And  why  this,  but  to  establish  beyond  all 
cavil,  by  going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  that  human  agency 
must  have  its  share  in  every  wise  and  just,  in  every  legiti- 
mate, government. 

In  constituting,  and  in  administering  the  government,  in 
all  that  concerns  it,  there  is  room,  not  only  for  human 
agency,  but  popular  agency.  "  Men,"  I  say,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  essay,  "  cannot  create,  or  institute,  the  sover- 
eign, they  cannot  originate  or  commission  government ; 
but  they  can  provide,  more  or  less  wisely,  for  the  free,  full, 
and  authoritative  expression  of  the  divine  will,  the  only 
legitimate  sovereign."  The  force  that  acts  in  constituting 
the  government,  as  well  as  in  administering  it,  is  the  force, 
which  I  term  humanity,  and  under  our  constitution,  it  is 
the  people  ;  the  authority  under  which,  and  by  which,  it 
acts,  is  not  the  authority  of  this  human  force  itself,  but  that 
of  God.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  is  in  this  distinction, 
between  the  force  that  acts,  and  the  authority  that 
directs  it. 

Let  us  state  this  in  other  terms.  The  people  are  not  the 
government ;  but  they  really  act  in  constituting  and  adminis- 
tering it.  As  the  active  agency  is  that  of  man,  and  as  man 
acts  only  in  individuals,  unquestionably,  the  greater  the 
number  of  individuals  whose  agency  you  can  secure, — that 
is  to  say,  the  more  truly  popular  you  can  render  this  agency, 
the  nearer  you  come  to  collecting  the  active  force  of 
the  whole  people,  the  better.  Here  is  the  great  wisdom 
of  our  own  institutions,  and,  in  this  fact,  that  they  are  so 
contrived  as  to  collect  the  sense  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  who  are  their  subjects,  than  the  institutions  of  any 
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other  country,  do  I  find  their  chief  glory.  Thus  far  I  go 
Avith  my  democratic  friends,  and  find  room  for  the  freest 
and  fullest  action,  of  what  the  Washington  Globe  calls  "  the 
Democracy  of  Numbers." 

But  this  popular  agency  must  be  subjected  to  authority, 
not  to  an  authority  which  annihilates  it, — for  that  would  be 
for  authority  to  annihilate  its  subjects,  and  to  put  itself  out 
of  the  condition  to  govern ;  but  to  an  authority,  which, 
while  it  leaves  it  free  to  exert  itself,  yet  prescribes  to  it  the 
rules  of  its  action,  the  forms  through  which,  and  through 
which  alone,  it  can  of  right  act.  This  authority  the  people 
are  not,  and  cannot  be.  It  must  needs  be  over  them,  and 
independent  of  them.  In  some  forms  of  government,  this 
authority  can  make  itself  but  faintly  heard,  scarcely  felt ; 
these  are  purely  human  governments,  and  therefore  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive. 

Translate  what  we  have  said  here  into  the  language  of 
practical  politics,  and  it  will  mean  precisely  what  is  exem- 
plified in  our  own  history.  It  will  mean,  that  the  people  may 
modify  the  existing  forms  of  the  constitution,  but  only  in 
obedience  to  the  constitution  itself.  With  us,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  constitution  does  not  emanate  from  the  people ; 
because  the  convention  is  called  by  a  preexisting  authority  ; 
and  it  is  that  authority  which  reappears  in  the  constitution 
that  comes  forth  from  the  convention.  The  people  are  act- 
ing under  law,  under  the  existing  constitution,  just  as  much 
when  assembled  in  convention,  as  when  assembled  in  the 
legislature.  They  are  in  convention  the  representatives, 
however,  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  and,  there- 
fore, may  do  whatever  that  authority  has  the  right  to  do. 
They  may, — with  an  exception  hereafter  to  be  noted, — do 
whatever  seems  to  them  good.  But, — and  this  is  the  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind, — they  do  it,  not  in  their  own  name, 
not  in  right  of  popular  sovereignty,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
authority  that  convenes  them.  Assume  the  absence  of  that 
authority,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  people  would  want 
the  sacred  character  of  legality.  Their  acts  are  law,  only 
because  the}'  are  sanctioned  by  authority,  only  because  the 
convention,  is  by  virtue  of  the  authority  convening  it,  in 
principle  that  authority  itself. 

This  amounts,  as  I  understand  myself,  simply  to  this : 
the  people  in  organizing  the  state,  and  administering  its 
affairs,  are  the  active  agency,  and  may  do  whatever  the 
state  itself  permits  or  authorizes  them   to  do.     But,  I   am 
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asked,  What  then  have  you  gained  by  your  long  metaphys- 
ical discussions,  and  furious  tirades  against  your  democratic 
brethren?  Was  it  necessary  to  go  over  all  this  ground,  to 
make  all  this  ado,  merely  to  tell  us,  that  the  people  can  only 
act  under  and  in  obedience  to  constituted  authorities?  Do 
you  forget  the  ridiculus  mus  of  the  old  fable  ?  No,  my 
good  friends,  but  you  forget  that  I  have,  for  your  side  of 
the  house,  demonstrated  that  man  is  not  \\\e  passive  subject, 
but  the  active  subject  of  government,  and  therefore,  have 
demonstrated  his  right  to  free  action  even  in  being  gov- 
erned. Moreover,  I  have  demonstrated  that  men  are,  and 
must  be,  active,  not  passive,  agents  in  constituting  and 
administering  the  government ;  and  that  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  you  can  bring  into  the  category  of  active 
agents,  the  more  wisely  will  your  government  be  consti- 
tuted. This  is  more  than  any  democrat,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  ever  yet  done,  whether  it  be  the  mountain  bringing 
forth  a  mouse  or  not. 

But  this  is  not  the  point.  We  would  know  where  you 
lodge  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,  "  the  glorious  right 
of  rebellion  and  revolution;"  what  the  part  of  the  people 
in  throwing  off  corrupt  and  oppressive  government,  and 
instituting  "a  new  government,  and  laying  its  foundations 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  shall  seem  to  them  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness."  If  the  people  can  act  only  under  the  sanction 
of  constituted  authority,  how  can  they  overthrow  that 
authority  itself,  when  it  becomes  corrupt  and  oppressive  ? 
How  can  we,  on  this  ground,  ever  get  rid  of  bad  govern- 
ment ?  Your  rule,  if  adopted,  would  perpetuate  every  govern- 
ment that  is,  however  corrupt  and  intolerable,  and  prohibit 
all  change,  ail  redress,  and  therefore  all  progress. 

This,  I  presume,  is  the  real  objection  in  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen,  to  the  doctrine  I  am  trying  to  set  forth.  It  is 
a  fair  objection,  an  honest  objection,  and  deserves  a  serious 
and  an  honest  answer.     Such  an  answer  it  shall  have. 

1.  This  objection  can,  in  this  country,  never  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  purely  speculative  objection ;  for  we  have 
agreed  that  our  government  is  all  that  can  be  wished. 
Change  here  can  never  be  desirable.  Every  true  American 
must  say  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  "I  am  a  conservative  in  the 
broadest  and  fullest  sense.  I  solemnly  believe  that  our 
political  system  is,  in  its  purity,  not  only  the  best  that  ever 
was  formed,  but  the  best  possible  that  can  be  devised  for 
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us.  It  is  the  only  one  by  which  free  states,  so  populous  and 
wealthy,  occupying  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  can  pre- 
serve their  liberty.  Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  hope  for  a 
better.  Having  no  hope  of  a  better,  I  am  a  conservative."* 
All  that  we  need,  or  ever  can  need  in  this  country,  is  to 
preserve  our  institutions  in  their  purity,  and  administer 
them  according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning.  Here, 
we  are  never  to  be  revolutionists,  and  therefore  have  no 
occasion  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution. 

2.  But,  still  it  may  be  insisted,  that  it  is  a  right,  and 
ought  to  be  asserted  theoretically,  even  if  suffered  to  lie  in 
abeyance,  for  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  assert  it  practically.  I  am  not  certain,  that  resort  to  this 
right,  in  the  sense  sonfe  of  our  politicians  contend  for,  can 
ever  in  any  country,  or  in  any  possible  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, be  necessary.  In  their  sense,  the  right  of  re- 
bellion and  revolution,  is  the  right  of  the  people,  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  constituted  authorities,  to  rise  up  and  over- 
throw all  constituted  authority,  and  institute  government 
de  novo.  The  necessity  of  ever  resorting  to  such  a  right,  is 
in  my  judgment,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  problematical. 
I  have  met  with  no  instance,  in  my  historical  reading,  where 
the  state  has  been  modified  by  a  practical  resort  to  this 
right.  I  take  the  English  rebellion,  which  beheaded  Charles 
Stuart,  and  founded  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  I 
find  the  movement  party  acted  always,  professedly,  under 
law,  through  the  parliament,  a  legally  constituted  body,  and 
claiming  to  represent  the  English  state ;  in  the  revolution 
of  1688,  which  drove  out  James  II.  and  called  to  the  throne 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  I  find  the  revolutionists  acting 
also  by  authority  of  parliament.  In  our  own  revolution,  I 
have  shown  that  there  was  no  rebellion,  properly  so  called,  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  resistance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  was  made  by  the  authorities,  to  which  the  American 
people  owed  allegiance.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  not  investigated  the  matter,  the  same  is  the  fact 
in  regard  to  the  French  revolution  of  1789.      The  states- 


*It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  add  his  own  qualifica- 
tion of  his  conservatism.  "  Yet,  while  I  thus  openly  own  myself  a  con- 
servative, God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  deny  the  glorious  right  of 
rebellion  and  revolution.  Should  corruption  and  oppression  become 
intolerable,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  thrown  off, — if  liberty  must  perish, 
or  the  government  be  overthrown,  I  would  not  hesitate,  at  the  hazard  of 
life,  to  resort  to  revolution,  and  to  tear  down  a  corrupt  government,  that 
cannot  be  reformed  nor  borne  by  freemen." 
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general  were  a  legal  body,  a  constituent  element  of  the 
French  state  ;  and  they  were  assembled  in  1789  by  the  com- 
petent, authority.  The  constituent  assembly  legally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  states-general,  and  the  national  assembly  was 
elected  and  convened  by  a  law  of  the  constituent ;  and  so 
also  was  the  convention,  which,  when  the  king  had  for- 
feited the  throne,  converted  the  French  monarchy  into  a 
constitutional  republic.  There  were  doubtless  factions,  dis- 
orderly proceedings  of  individuals,  which  were  authorized 
by  no  law,  and  which  went  against  all  law ;  but  one  shall 
look  in  vain,  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  that  ter- 
rible movement,  for  a  practical  avowal  by  the  French  peo- 
ple of  a  revolutionary  principle  so  broad  and  unmitigated 
as  that,  which  we  have  seen  resorted  to,  in  the  case  of 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  and  Maryland. 

I  repeat,  that  I  have  met,  in  my  historical  reading,  with 
no  instance  in  which  the  state  has  been  modified  by  disre- 
garding all  the  constituted  authorities,  and  falling  back  on 
the  right  of  the  subjects  to  rebel  and  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. There  have  been  rebellions,  insurrections,  and 
outbreaks  enough,  I  freely  own  ;  but  whenever  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  has  been  successfully  changed,  the  reform 
or  movement  party,  has  always  acted  under  some  pub- 
licly acknowledged  authority, — an  authority  known  pre- 
viously to  the  state  itself.  I  will  not  say,  that  the  authority 
alleged  has  always  been  broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  doings 
of  this  party  ;  but  that  the  party  always  professedly  acts  un- 
der it,  and  relies  on  it  for  its  justification. 

3.  We  cannot  admit  the  right  of  rebellion  and  revolution 
in  the  people,  without  destroying  the  very  foundation  of 
government.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  right.  I  deny  it 
altogether.  It  cannot  be  a  right  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;  for  it  is  the  right  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  It 
is  not  a  right  conferred  by  the  state,  for  it  is  the  right  to 
subvert  the  state.  If  a  right  at  all,  we  must,  then,  in  order 
to  find  it,  go  out  of  the  state  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
state,  and  commissions  it.  Assume  now,  with  the  advo- 
cates of  this  right,  that  this  authority,  which  constitutes  the 
state,  is  the  people  ;  it  must  be  the  people  either  as  organized 
into  a  body  politic,  or  the  people  as  an  unorganized  mass  of 
individuals.  But  the  people,  as  an  organized  body,  are  not 
superior  to  the  state,  but  are  it,  and  subject  to  the  authority 
that  organizes  them,  and,  through  the  convention,  prescribes 
the  forms  of  their  action.     We  cannot  find  the  right  in  the 
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people  in  this  sense,  for  it  would  imply  a  right  in  the  state 
to  subvert  itself, — a  manifest  absurdity,  for  the  subversion 
would  be  by  legal  authority,  and  therefore  no  subversion  ; 
for  again,  the  authority  of  the  state  would  survive  in  the 
subverter,  and  reappear  in  all  its  doings.  We  cannot  find 
it  in  the  people  as  individuals,  without  asserting  the  right 
of  each  individual  to  rebel,  and  resist  government  when- 
ever it  shall  seem  to  him  good  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
to  deny  the  very  foundation  of  government.  I  repeat,  then, 
that  the  right  of  rebellion  and  revolution,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  is  no  right  at  all.  The  people  have  not,  and  never 
can  have,  this  right.  The  people  can  never  have  the  right 
to  act,  save  through  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
authority. 

But  suppose  such  is  the  character  of  the  existing  political 
order,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  modify  the 
practical  organization  of  the  state  by  the  authority  of  the 
state  itself,  what  remedy  would  you  propose  %  Must  we 
submit  and  endure  all  ? 

The  right  to  resist  civil  government,  nay,  to  subvert  it, 
when  necessary  for  human  freedom,  I  admit  and  contend 
for,  in  the  most  unqualified  terras;  though  I  believe  violent 
resistance  and  subversion  are  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  or 
expedient.  But,  in  my  view,  civil  government  is,  properly 
speaking,  only  the  subordinate  department  of  government. 
The  people  are  subject  to  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the 
civil  government, — to  a  higher  sovereign  than  the  state. 
When  this  higher  sovereign, — the  real  sovereign, — of 
which  the  state  is  but  the  minister,  commands,  it  is  our  duty 
to  resist  the  civil  ruler,  and  to  overthrow,  if  need  be,  the 
civil  government.  This  higher  sovereign  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  will  of  God,  represented,  in  the  department  su- 
perior to  the  state,  by  the  church.  It  belongs  to  the 
church,  then,  as  the  representative  of  the  highest  authority 
on  earth,  to  determine  when  resistance  is  proper,  and  to 
prescribe  its  forms,  and  its  extent.  When  this  commands 
it  is  our  duty  to  obey. 

But  suppose,  as  in  Protestant  countries,  the  church  has 
been  perverted  to  a  function  of  the  state,  or  that  it  has  it- 
self become  corrupt  and  oppressive,  as  we  contend  was  and 
is  the  case  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  there  is  no 
element  of  reform  in  the  state  on  which  you  can  seize  to 
sanction  your  movement,  what  then  will  you  do  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  bad  government  ?     Nothing  ;  for  in  such  a  case 
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nothing  could  be  done.  But,  in  return,  you  suppose  an 
iwisupposable  case,  or  at  least  a  case  not  likely  to  occur.  If, 
however,  such  a  case  should  occur,  no  remedy  could  come 
from  the  people  themselves.  A  more  wisely  governed  peo- 
ple must  redeem  them  by  conquest ;  or  Providence  must 
send  a  lawgiver,  especially  commissioned  to  lead  them 
forth  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  to  the  promised  land.  A 
people  in  this  case  would  have  so  little  social  virtue,  be  so 
destitute  of  all  bonds  of  union,  and  acknowledge  so  few 
rules  of  collective  action,  that  no  attempt  it  could  make  at 
insurrection,,  would  end  otherwise  than  in  disaster  and  total 
defeat.  We  see  this  in  oriental  populations,  where  insur- 
rection sometimes  changes  the  despot,  never  the  despotism. 

I  know  of  only  three  cases  in  which  insurrection,  or  re- 
bellion, ever  does,  or  ever  can  succeed.  1.  Where  the  peo- 
ple rebelling  has  been  a  conquered  people,  and  falls  back  on 
its  national  laws,  customs,  ancl  usages,  and  under  a  descendant 
of  one  of  its  national  chiefs,  or  under  its  national  banner, 
strikes  for  its  old  nationality  and  independence.  2.  When 
colonial  populations,  acting  under  the  authority  and  ban  of 
the  colonial  governments,  declare  themselves  independent  of 
the  mother  country.  3.  Where  the  people  act,  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  at  the  command  of  their  religion,  through  its,  to 
them,  authorized  interpreters.  Where  one  or  another  of  the1 
elements  here  implied,  is  wanting,  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment will  amount  to  nothing.  People  will  not  fight,  will 
not  consent  to  kill  or  be  killed  except  at  the  command  of 
what  is  to  them  legitimate  authority  ;  at  least  this  is  true  of 
the  populations  generally.  The  officer  of  state  must  lead 
them,  or  the  minister  of  religion  bless  their  cause.  When 
God  commands  us  to  resist  the  civil  ruler,  we  fear  not  to 
buckle  on  our  armor ;  for  we  can  say  to  the  expostulations 
and  threats  of  the  tyrant — "  Whether  it  is  right  to  hearken 
unto  men  rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye  ? " 

I  see  then,  I  own,  no  occasion  to  assert  this  boasted  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  rebellion  and  revolution.  In 
the  only  cases  in  which  insurrectionary  movements  can  be 
successful,  they  are  authorized  by  other  principles,  and  im- 
ply no  right  of  the  people  themselves,  to  rebel  against  gov- 
ernment. I  will  add,  moreover,  that  as  I  extend  my  his- 
torical reading,  and  the  deeper  I  penetrate  into  the  princi- 
ples of  government  and  the  laws  of  its  operation,  the  more 
and  more  convinced  am  I,  that  resort  to  this  alleged  right 
of  rebellion  can  never  be  justifiable,  nor  even  necessary. 
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But  I  have,  in  point  of  fact,  as  yet  only  half  answered 
the  question,  What  is  the  part  of  the  people  in  constituting 
and  administering  the  government?  The  people  are  never 
to  be  regarded  as  the  passive,  but  always  as  the  active,  agents 
in  the  constitution  and  administration  of  government.  I 
have  thus  far  spoken  of  only  one  mode  of  their  activity. 
In  attentively  studying  our  constitution,  we  shall  find,  that 
it  does  not  of  itself  secure  all  the  legitimate  ends  of  gov- 
ernment. The  most  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  guaranty 
against  bad  government.  Its  positive  benefits  depend  on 
its  administration.  Its  administrators  are,  with  us,  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Now,  their  administrative  action 
will  always  be  affected  by  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue. 
The  civil  government,  as  such,  in  no  country  is  the  only 
directive  power,  essential ' even  to  secure  the  ends  of  civil 
government.  There  must  be,  beside  the  civil  authority,  a 
moral  authority.  This  moral  authority,  organized  is  the 
church  ;  but  I  will  not  now  speak  of  it  as  organized.  The 
main  sphere  of  human  activity,  of  popular  action,  if  you  will, 
in  regard  to  government,  is  within  the  domain  of  this  moral 
authority,  under  which  term  I  include  all  that  belongs  to 
general  and  private  intelligence,  all  that  comes  within  the 
scope  of  public  or  private  morality.  Now,  the  constant 
moral  action  of  the  administrators  of  government,  whether 
these  be  the  whole  people  or  a  few,  is  essential  to  guard 
government,  even  when  you  have  the  best  possible  consti- 
tution ;  and,  under  the  worst,  it  will  find  the  means  of  le- 
gally and  peacefully  introducing  such  changes,  organic  or 
administrative,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  secure  social  and 
individual  freedom. 

This  moral  force  is  after  all  the  great  matter.  This  may 
be  constantly  accumulating  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  heads  of  administration,  and  moulding  all,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  better  security  of  freedom. 
And  here  I  find  the  sphere  of  the  importance  and  influ- 
ence of  individual  statesmen.  The  necessity,  and  the  great 
public  blessing,  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  statesmen,  we 
are  too  prone  in  this  country  to  overlook.  We  have  thought 
to  elevate  the  mass,  by  reducing  all  to  the  level  of  the  mass. 
A  fatal  mistake !  The  mass  are  too  low,  and  need  elevating. 
If  not,  what  mean  we  by  demanding  individual  and  social 
progress  1  Is  there  already  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the 
people,  needed  for  the  highest  conceivable  social  state  ?  If 
so,  wherefore  do  we  demand  any  thing  better  than  we  have? 
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Wisdom  and  virtue  cannot  be  hid,  nor  can  they,  in  any 
state,  be  passive.  Just  so  much  as  you  have  in  your  com- 
munity, just  so  much  will  show  themselves  in  the  public,  as 
well  as  private,  action  of  that  community.  Unless  you 
have  individuals  wiser  and  more  virtuous  than  the  mass, 
you  cannot  add  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  already  possessed 
by  the  mass.  In  contending  for  the  necessity  of  individual 
statesmen  able  to  instruct  the  mass,  to  be  their  school-masters 
and  chiefs,  lam  not  warring  against  the  mass,  but  contend- 
ing for  their  elevation.  Is  it  a  misfortune  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  they  have  had  a  Washington,  a  Jefferson, 
a  Madison,  a  Samuel  Adams,  a  Patrick  Henry, — not  to 
speak  of  a  Jackson,  and  a  Calhoun  ?  Has  the  superiority  of 
these  tended  to  depress  the  masses,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
glory,  and  their  rights  ?  No  :  these  men  do  lift  the  masses 
up  from  their  degradation,  and  place  them  on  a  higher 
platform.  Honor  to  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  good  !  Blessed 
be  God,  that  he  does  now  and  then  send  us  a  free  and  noble 
spirit,  who  gives  us  a  higher  conception  of  the  capabilities 
of  our  race ;  in  whose  wisdom  and  virtue,  enlarged  intelli- 
gence, ardent  patriotism,  and  all-enduring  love  of  humanity, 
we  find  somewhat  to  which  we  can  look  up,  or  before 
which  we  can  bow  down  and  reverence.  I  would  not  feel 
in  relation  to  every  man  I  meet,  "  I  am  as  good  as  you." 
In  the  darkness  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  path 
through  this  wilderness,  I  want  a  guiding  and  directing 
mind,  in  whom  I  can  confide,  and  feel  that  a  wisdom  su- 
perior to  my  own  is  directing  me. 

I  believe  as  much  in  the  capabilities  of  the  masses,  as  do 
any  of  my  brethren.  I  demand  of  them  no  blind  reverence, 
no  passive  obedience  to  a  distinguished  few.  I  ask  for  them 
free  and  full  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  all  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  they  have,  and  to  acquire  all  that  they  are  capable 
of  acquiring;  but  I  demand  for  them,  men  wiser  and  bet- 
ter than  the  general  average,  as  the  condition  of  enlarging 
the  sum  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  My  censures  are  not 
bestowed  on  them,  but  on  the  mischievous  demagogues, 
who  lay  down  the  rule,  that  we  must  echo  the  opinion  of 
the  masses,  instead  of  doing  our  best  to  form  in  them  wise 
and  just  opinions.  I  demand  scholars  and  statesmen,  priests 
and  moralists ;  but  I  demand  that  these  scholars,  statesmen, 
priests,  and  moralists  fulfil  their  functions  as  educators  of 
the  people,  that  they  seek  for  truth,  and  proclaim  it,  freely, 
boldly,  conscientiously,  whether  it  coincides  with  the  pre- 
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vious  convictions  of  the  people  or  not.  The  wisdom  of  the 
people  will  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  good  government, 
only  on  condition,  that  every  man,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  ability,  from  his  own  stand-point,  wherever  it  ma}7  be, 
throws  the  highest  wisdom  he  can  command  into  the  mass, 
to  enlarge  the  general  average.  If  this  is  aristocracy,  so  be 
it.  If  for  this  I  am  to  be  denounced  by  my  countrymen, 
as  an  enemy  of  our  institutions,  and  as  a  contemner  of  the 
people,  so  be  it ;  it  will  only  prove,  that  my  estimate  of 
popular  intelligence  and  virtue  is  none  too  low,  and  that  in 
calling  upon  moralists,  divines,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  to 
seek  to  enlarge  the  moral  power  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  people,  I  am  not  performing  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Every  country  demands  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  patri- 
otic statesmen,  and  there  is  no  country  having  these,  that 
cannot,  through  these,  obtain  all  the  reforms  needed.  I  say 
through  these,  for  the  whole  history  of  our  race  proves,  that 
nothing  great  or  good  can  be  obtained  without  sacrifice ; 
and  peoples,  or  communities,  can  be  made  self-sacrificing 
rarely,  if  ever.  Our  appeals  must  be  made  not  directly  to 
the  masses  in  their-  collective  capacity,  but  to  individuals, 
and  first  and  foremost  to  the  individuals,  whose  elevated 
position  and  commanding  genius  enable  them  to  operate 
powerfully  on  the  masses.  Individuals  may  be  moved  by 
appeals  to  duty.  They  may  be  wrought  up  to  such  a  high 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  justice,  for  religion,  for 
country,  for  humanity,  that  they  will  sacrifice  all  to  work 
out  for  us  a  higher  social,  and  individual,  good.  Through 
these,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  guiding 
within  constitutional  limits  its  action,  we  can,  if  need  be, 
reform  the  government  itself,  and  continually  enlarge  its 
beneficent  action.  I  may  here  say,  that  to  one  man  chiefly, 
almost  exclusively,  who  dared  place  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  who  scrupled  not  to  sac- 
rifice all  the  brightest  prospects  of  the  highest  political  ad- 
vancement, and  almost  at  the  hazard  of  life,  to  resist  the 
popular  invasion  of  the  constitution,  it  is  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  liberty  of  this 
country;  and  when  party  animosities,  and  the  wrath  of  de- 
feated interests,  shall  have  subsided,  and  the  people  come 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  their  institutions,  they  will 
see  and  acknowledge  it ;  and  they  will  place  the  South  Car- 
olina statesman,  high,  if  not  highest,  on  the  lists  of  those, 
who  have  well  served  the  republic. 
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Here,  in  this  moral  power,  through  statesmen  constantly 
elevating  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  mass,  and 
through  the  government  itself,  constantly  improving  its  or- 
ganization, where  needed,  and  perfecting  its  administration, 
is  my  chief  hope ;  and  in  this  I  see  a  remedial  power,  that, 
in  the  worst  of  times  may  save  us  from  a  resort  to  violence, 
to  the  alleged  popular  right  of  rebellion  and  revolution.  I 
take,  for  example,  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  I  am 
no  eulogist  of  the  British  constitution  ;  I  am  too  much  of 
an  Irishman  to  eulogize  any  thing  Saxon  or  English,  if  I  can 
help  it.  This  government  is  terribly  corrupt  and  oppres- 
sive. The  people  under  it  are  overwhelmed  with  taxes,  and 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  proceeds  of  labor,  I  am  told,  is  se- 
cured, upon  an  average,  to  the  laborer.  Yet  all  the  changes, 
organic  or  administrative,  needed  to  make  this  the  wisest 
and  best  of  governments,  are  attainable,  without  revolution, 
if  we  only  suppose  a  requisite  degree  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  the  individuals  placed  at  its  head.  Suppose  these,  and 
you  can  legally  enlarge  the  popular  basis'of  the  house  of 
commons,  convert  the  house  of  lords  into  an  American  sen- 
ate, and  divest  the  crown  of  its  undue  patronage.  Now, 
bring  the  moral  power  to  bear  directly  on  these  individuals, 
and  you  force  them  to  make  the  reforms  needed.  And  you 
will  sooner  secure  them  in  this  way,  than  in  any  other.  The 
same  remark  will  hold  good  in  any  other  country  we  may 
select. 

It  is,  then,  after  all,  the  exercise  of  this  moral  power  of 
the  people,  constantly  accumulating,  that  is  the  real  and 
efficient  part  of  the  people  in  constituting  and  administer- 
ing the  government.  My  hopes  of  good  government,  of 
progress  in  its  organization  and  administration,  rest  on  this  ; 
and  I  venture  to  lay  down  the  rule,  that  it  is  only  such  re- 
forms as  we  can  in  this  way  carry,  or  force  through  existing 
political  order,  by  the  constituted  authorities  themselves, 
that  we  should  ever  attempt,  These  will  be  all  that  can,  in 
any  country,  be  successfully  attempted  ;  and  in  all  countries 
these  may  be  carried  just  in  proportion  as  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  brought  to  bear  on  government,  become  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  them  when  carried. 

[  have  now  concluded  what  I  have  thought  proper  to  say 
on  the  general  principles  and  constitution  of  government. 
Yet  after  all,  I  have,  as  I  promised,  given  only  bare  hints, 
and  detached  observations.  I  leave  the  discussion  very  in- 
complete ;  and  on  many  important  points,  I  feel  that  I  have 
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not  only  not  done  justice  to  the  subject,  but  not  even  to  my 
own  thought.     I  have  opened  a  great  subject,  and  run  over 
a  broad  field,  and  all  too  hastily  to  satisfy  either  myself  or 
my  readers.     I  have  not  given,  nor  have  I  attempted  to 
give,  a  regular  treatise  on  government.     If  I  was  adequate 
to  the  task,  which  I   am  not,  it   is  not  in  the  necessarily 
hasty  and  crude  essays  in  a  magazine,  prepared  amid  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  other  engagements,  and  while  the  printer  is  call- 
ing for  copy,  that  I  could  perform  it.     I  pray  my  readers 
to  take  the  essays  for  what  they  are, — hints  and  suggestions 
on  a  great  and  vital  subject.     If  they  lead  to  some  correct 
conclusions,  excite  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject,  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  made  by  our  poli- 
ticians, and  thus  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
institutions,  and  to  a  graver  and  juster  popular  action  under 
them,  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  written  will  be  answered. 
In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  conductor  of  this  jour- 
nal for  permitting  me  to  utter  through  his  pages,  doctrines 
and  opinions  so  widely  diverse  from  his  own,  and  those  of 
many  of  his  friends  and  subscribers.     High  considerations 
of  duty,  which  I,  in  common  with  every  thinking  man,  owe 
to  the  public, — that  of  telling  freely  and  unreservedly  my 
best  and  deepest  convictions, — have  caused  me  to  avail  my- 
self of  a  liberality,  which  I  would,  for  no  personal  reasons 
whatever,  have  so  severely  taxed.     I  deeply  regret  that  any 
of  the  friends  of  the  journal,  should  have  testified  their  dis- 
pleasure at  my  views,  by  withdrawing  their  subscriptions; 
but  I  doubt  not,  that  many  among  "the  thousands  of  my 
countrymen,  who  welcome  the  publication  of  these  views, 
will  lose  no  time  in  indemnifying  the  losses  of  the  publisher, 
a  hundred-fold.     Perhaps  the  day  will  come,  when  the  very 
men,  who  now  testify  their  displeasure  at  my  speculations, 
will  own,  that  I  have  spoken  a  true  word,  and  spoken  it 
seasonably.     At  any  rate,  I  have  aimed  to  do  my  duty,  and 
shall  wait  cheerfully  the  result. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1844.] 

The  article  we  here  refer  to,  in  the  Democratic  Review, 
was  called  forth  by  some  essays,  which  we  had  previously 
contributed  to  that  journal,  on  the  "  Origin  and  Ground  of 
Government."  It  is  written  with  considerable  smartness, 
and  contains  one  or  two  very  clever  hits  ;  but  is,  in  our 
judgment,  somewhat  too  light  and  sketchy  for  the  very 
•great  gravity  and  interest  of  the  questions  involved.  Its 
tone  and  general  style  of  argument  are  not  quite  compati- 
ble with  the  dignity  of  philosophical  discussion,  nor  exactly 
what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  professed  personal 
and  political  friend.  But,  happily,  the  question  at  issue  is 
not  of  a  personal  nature,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  inquir- 
ing, whether  we  or  the  editor  of  the  Democratic  Review, 
is  the  better  man,  the  warmer  friend  of  liberty,  the  more 
-consistent  republican,  the  more  skilful  dialectician,  or  the 
better  able  to  turn  aside  the  point  of  an  argument  by  vehe- 
ment declamation,  a  vulgar  appeal,  a  biting  sarcasm,  or  a 
witty  retort.  Matters  of  this  kind,  however  decided,  could 
not  tend  much  to  the  public  edification,  nor  to  the  general 
•advancement  of  political  science.  The  real  question  at  issue 
is  one  of  grave  and  abiding  interest ;  it  concerns  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  great  and  influential  political  doctrine,  and 
can  be  worthily  discussed  only  when  we  bring  to  its  discus- 
sion our  purest  affections,  our  honestest  motives,  and  our 
best  reason. 

The  question,  to  which  we  at  present  confine  our  remarks, 
-concerns  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  democratic  theory  as 
expounded  by  the  Democratic  Review.  We  enter  now  in- 
to no  defence  of  our  own  doctrine,  for,  as  yet,  the  reviewer 
has  offered  nothing  against  it.  The  objections  he  has  urged, 
we  had  ourselves  suggested,  and  answered ;  and,  till  the 
answers  we  gave  are  invalidated,  nothing  more  needs  to  be 
said.  The  reviewer  has  done  nothing  but  to  show,  that  our 
theory  of  government  contradicts  his  ;  and  his,  therefore, 
is  the  theory  to  be  examined.  Is  the  reviewer's  own  doc- 
trine worthy  to  be  adopted  %     This  is  the  question. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  direct  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  pray  our  readers  to  understand  distinctly  onr 
position.  We  may  be  easily  misinterpreted,  and  misrepre- 
sented ;  and,  by  a  little  play  on  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  be 
made  to  appear  to  oppose  what  we  do  not  oppose,  and  to  ad- 
vocate what  we  do  not  advocate.  We  say  distinctly,  that  in 
questioning,  as  we  shall  soon  proceed  to  do,  the  truth  and 
.sufficiency  of  democracy,  as  expounded  by  the  Democratic 
Review,  we  are  not  questioning  the  doctrine  and  measures 
of  the  Republican  party ;  we  do  not  deny  the  right,  or  the 
capacity,  of  the  people  to  administer  the  government  under 
and  through  constitutional  and  legal  forms;  we  do  not  op- 
pose the  actually  existing  political  order  of  this  country ; 
but,  simply,  a  new  and  dangerous  interpretation  of  onr  in- 
stitutions, which,  if  once  fully  adopted,  and  acted  upon,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  their  destruction.  We  will  regard  as  un- 
warrantable misrepresentation,  and  slander  even,  any  repe- 
tition of  the  charge,  which  has  been  recently  so  often  made 
against  us,  that  we  intentionally,  or  by  implication,  advocate 
the  necessity,  or  the  right,  of  kings,  of  nobilities,  or  of  any 
man,  or  any  set  of  men,  by  whatever  name  called,  to  rule 
over  the  people.  We  plant  ourselves  on  the  institutions  of 
our  country  ;  we  accept  them  as  they  are:  we  bring  in  no 
new  doctrine  ;  but  we  resist  with  all  our  energy  a  mischiev- 
ous innovation,  which  is  attempted  to  be  brought  in  by 
others.  This  is  onr  position  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  it  be  regarded. 

What  is  this  innovation,  the  democracy,  for  which  the 
Democratic  Review  contends,  and  which  we  oppose  ?  This 
is  not  easily  answered,  for  the  reviewer  does  not  abound  in 
clear,  distinct,  and  compact  statements.  Nevertheless, 
aided  by  his  notes,  appended  to  some  previous  articles  of 
ours,  we  can  answer  with  tolerable  certainty.  In  his  re- 
view for  December  last,  he  says ;  "  The  people  are  the 
rightful  human  source  and  foundation  of  governmental  au- 
thority." The  little  word  human,  was  probably  thrown  in 
to  round  the  period,  for  the  reviewer's  purpose,  since  he 
was  opposing  us,  was  to  assert  the  absolutely  human  origin 
and  foundation  of  governmental  authority.  If  he  had  meant 
merely  to  say, 'that  the  people  are  the  rightful  human  source 
and  foundation  of  governmental  authority,  that  is,  that  all 
legitimate  power  in  the  state,  is,  under  God,  derived  from 
the  people,  he  would  onl}r  have  asserted  our  own  doctrine, 
for  which  he  was  holding  us  up  to  public  indignation,  and 
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murdering  us  with  his  terrible  reductlo  ad  absurdum.  He 
must,  therefore  have  meant  to  assert,  in  plain  language,  the 
simple,  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

This  is  evident  from  what  he  had  previously  said,  in  a 
note  appended  to  an  article  of  ours,  on  Popular  Govern- 
ment : 

"Away  with  such  cobweb  subtleties  and  sophistications.  The  people 
— the  actual  numerical  people — including,  on  terms  of  equal  rights,  all 
persons  of  reasonable  maturity  in  years  and  the  ordinary  degree  and 
completeness  of  mental  competency  to  think  and  act  for  their  own  self- 
government, — the  people  themselves,  in  their  own  native  might  and  right, 
are  the  primary  and  fundamental  sovereignty.        *        *        *        * 

"  Our  theory  is  very  simple  and  plain;  and  safe  enough,  too,  if  Mr. 
Brownson  would  be  a  little  less  afraid  of  the  people — and  if  he  would 
consent  to  pardon  their  '  moment  de  vertige  '  in  1840 — it  is,  that  the  sov- 
ereignty resides  in  the  people  [the  numerical  people] — that  sovereignty 
which  made  the  constitution,  and  may  unmake.  If  that  people  choose 
to  come  together,  in  their  own  way,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  existing 
forms  of  law,  and  to  alter  the  constitution,  it  is  to  their  will  and  their  act 
that  my  loyalty  is  morally  due,  provided  I  am  bona  fide  satisfied  of  the 
fact  of  the  majority. " 

These  quotations  prove,  that  democracy,  according  to  the 
Democratic  Review,  asserts  government  to  be  of  purely 
human  origin  and  foundation,  and  that  the  people  them- 
selves are,  in  their  own  native  might  and  right,  the  primary 
and  fundamental  sovereignty.  Now  we  assert  in  opposi- 
tion, 1.  That  democracy,  so  defined,  is  tantamount  to  no 
government ;  2.  That  if  it  be  a  government,  it  is  a  govern- 
ment that  has  no  right  to  govern  ;  and,  3.  That,  even  waiv- 
ing the  question  of  its  right  to  govern,  it  cannot  answer  the 
practical  ends  of  wise  and  just  government. 

1.  Government,  of  some  sort,  we  assume  to  be  necessary. 
The  question  is  not,  government  or  no  government ;  but,  the 
sort  of  government  that  is  to  be  instituted,  or  sustained. 

2.  Government,  to  be  government,  must  govern  ;  and, 
therefore,  a  government  which  does  not  govern,  is  no  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  The  government  must  not  only  govern,  but  have  the 
right  to  govern ;  not  only  be  government,  but  legitimate 
government. 

4.  The  government,  if  it  have  the  right  to  govern, 
necessarily  carries  along  with  it  the  duty  of  the  subject  to 
obey. 
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These  postulates  all  parties  mnst  accept,  and  democracy 
must  fulfil  all  the  conditions  here  implied,  or  be  abandoned 
as  indefensible.     We  proceed  now  to  the  question. 

I.  Democracy  is  tantamount  to  no  government.  Let 
no  one,  we  say  again,  misinterpret  us,  and  accuse  us  of  op- 
posing, under  the  name  of  democracy,  what  we  do  not  op- 
pose. The  word,  democracy,  is  used  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Let  us  begin,  then,  by  recognizing  and  defining  these 
several  senses,  and  determining  the  exact  sense  in  which  we 
oppose  it. 

1.  Democracy  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  this  is 
the  sense  in  which  we  suppose  the  Democratic  Review  un- 
derstands it. 

2.  The  word,  democracy,  is  sometimes  used,  especially  by 
those  of  our  scholars  who  have  been  educated  abroad,  to 
designate  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  great  unprivileged 
man}',  as  distinguished  from  the  privileged  few ;  as  when 
we  say,  the  administration  of  the  government  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  democracy. 

3.  It  is  used  indifferently  to  designate  either  the  doctrines 
and  measures  of  the  Democratic  party,  or  the  members  of 
the  party  themselves. 

4.  It  is  used  to  designate  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that 
all  governments  rightfully  exist,  and  are  to  be  administered, 
only  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  people,  especially 
for  the  protection  and  elevation  of  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  classes.  In  this  sense,  it  designates  the  end  of 
government,  rather  than  its  form :  this  is  the  sense,  in 
which  we  have  uniformly  used  it,  when  we  have  called  our- 
selves a  democrat ;  and  in  this  sense, — the  only  sense  in 
which  we  have  ever  professed  democracy, — we  are  as  dem- 
ocratic as  ever  we  were.  It  was  in  this  sense  we  used  the 
word,  when  we  defined  democracy  to  be  the  "  Supremacy 
of  man  over  his  accidents,"  and  when  we  wrote  and  lec- 
tured on  "The  Democracy  of  Christianity,"  endeavouring  to 
show  that  democracy,  rightly  understood,  is  nothing  but  the 
application  to  our  social  and  political  relations  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reviewer  sneers  at  us  for  making  nice  distinctions  ; 
and  yet,  just  and  accurate  distinctions,  not  of  words,  merely, 
but  of  things,  are  indispensable,  if  we  would  speak  or  write 
intelligibly,  and  not  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
These  distinctions  in  regard  to  the  word,  democracy,  and 
the  several  senses  in  which  it  is  used,  are  very  necessary  to 
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be  observed  ;  for  a  man  may  be  a  democrat  in  one  of  these 
senses,  and  not  in  the  others,  and  much  may  be  true  of  one, 
which  could  not  be  legitimately  affirmed  of  another  of  them. 
In  this  discussion,  as  in  all  our  recent  writings,  we  use  the 
word,  democracy,  in  the  first  sense  named,  and  mean  by  it, 
that  political  order  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  regarded  not  merely  as  the  ad- 
ministrators, but  as  the  source  and  ground,  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  here,  at  the  risk  of  another  of  our  friend's  withering 
sneers,  we  must  make  a  still  further  distinction.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  may  be  taken,  1.  Negatively,  as  the 
denial  of  the  king,  the  nobility,  or  the  right  of  any  one  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  caste,  or  class,  to  rule  over  the  people ; 
or,  2.  Positively,  as  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  right  of 
the  people  to  govern,  of  their  native,  inherent,  underived 
sovereignty.  The  first  is  the  sense  in  which  the  people  of 
this  country  generally  understand  popular  sovereignty,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  they  take  our  denial  of  popular 
sovereignty  to  be  the  assertion  of  the  right,  or  necessity,  of 
some  one  man,  or  a  certain  set  of  men,  class,  or  caste,  to 
rule  over  the  people.  But,  in  this  negative  sense,  which 
denies  all  hitman  authority  above  the  people,  we  accept 
popular  sovereignty  with  all  our  heart.  We  deny  popular 
sovereignty  only  in  the  second,  the  positive  sense.  This 
distinction  is  important,  as  we  showed  at  large  in  the  essay 
on  Democracy.  We  pray  our  readers  to  remember  it,  and 
not  to  accuse  us  of  asserting  the  necessity  of  some  human 
power  to  rule  over  the  people. 

Let  us,  then,  be  distinctly  understood.  Our  controversy 
with  democracy  is  not  when  it  denies  the»  right  of  the  one 
or  the  few  to  rule  over  the  people,  but  simply,  when  it 
founds  the  state  on  population  alone,  and  makes  the  people 
the  primary  and  fundamental  sovereignty,  the  source  and 
foundation  of  all  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Democratic  Review,  and  which  we  maintain  to 
be  tantamount  to  no  government  at  all. 

We  begin  by  demanding  of  the  reviewer  a  definition  of 
what  he  means  by  "  the  people."  He  answers,  in  his  re- 
view, "  the  numerical  people,  including,  on  terms  of  equal 
rights,  all  persons  of  reasonable  maturity  in  years  and  the 
ordinary  degree  and  completeness  of  mental  competency  to 
think  and  act  for  their  own  individual  self-government." 
But  this  is  not  enough.     Does  he  mean  to  embrace  all  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  to  assert  that  it  is  only  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  his  loyalty  is  morally 
due  ?  Of  course  not.  His  numerical  people  are  not  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Then  they  must  be  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  certain  portion  of  the  globe,  that  is,  of  a  given 
territory.  But  here  is  a  difficulty.  What  marks  and  defines 
the  territory,  the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants  "  are,  in 
their  own  native  might  and  right,  the  primary  and  funda- 
•mental  sovereignty  "  %  Is  the  territory  undefinable  ?  If  so, 
how  will  he  be  able  to  tell  how  many  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  ?  Nor  is  this  all.  Before  the  people  have 
acted,  and  established  the  rule  by  which  it  may  be  deter- 
mined who  have  the  proper  maturity  in  years,  and  the  requi- 
site degree  of  mental  competency,  how  will  it  be  possible 
to  tell  who  are  the  political  people,  and  who  not  %  We 
hope  the  reviewer  will  not,  with  proud  disdain,  exclaim,  in 
view  of  these  questions,  "  Away  with  such  cobweb  subtle- 
ties and  sophistications,"  for  they  are  to  us  serious  ques- 
tions, and  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  answered. 

But  our  difficulties  increase.  If  he  says  the  numerical 
people  are  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  but  of  a  cer- 
tain definite  territory,  he  abandons  his  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  by  transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the  people 
to  the  territory,  and  making  the  people  sovereign,  not  be- 
cause they  are  people,  but  because  they  are  inhabitants  of  a 
sovereign  territory. 

JSTor  will  he,  in  this  case,  be  obliged  merely  to  abandon 
popular  sovereignty  for  territorial  sovereignty,  but  he  must 
abandon  even  this  last  for  an  authority  more  ultimate  than 
territory.  The  territory  can  be  a  sovereign  territory,  only 
by  virtue  of  a  competent  authority  which  marks  and  defines 
it.  This  authority  cannot  be  the  people,  for  till  it  has  acted, 
and,  through  territory,  marked  and  defined  them,  the 
people  do  not  exist.  It  must  be,  then,  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  both  people  and  territory.  Be  it  what  it  may, 
without  it  there  can  be  no  sovereign  people,  and  with  it 
none,  because  then,  not  they,  but  it  is  the  sovereign, — at 
least,  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  sovereignty. 

Who,  then,  are  the  people,  of  the  majority  of  whom  the 
reviewer  predicates  his  native,  underived  sovereignty? 
There  are  many  distinct  peoples  on  the  globe,  as  the  Ameri- 
can, the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  &c.  Now,  when 
he  predicates  sovereignty  of  the  people,  is  it  of  the  people 
in  the  sense  of  one  of  these  distinct,  so  to  speak,  individual, 
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peoples?  But  this  people  exists  already  as  a  unity,  as  one 
people,  as  an  individuality.  He  has,  then,  no  right  to  take 
the  people  in  this  sense ;  for  the  people  so  existing  are  not 
in  the  state  of  a  primary  sovereignty.  There  must  have 
been  something,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  made  one 
people  ;  and  that,  the  moment  it  is  assumed,  becomes  the 
origin  and  ground  of  their  sovereignty,  and  they  can,  at 
best,  possess  only  a  derived  sovereignty,  not  a  primary  and 
fundamental  sovereignty.  The  answer,  then,  that  the  sover- 
eign people  are  one  of  these  peoples,  would  not  suffice  for 
the  reviewer's  doctrine. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  his  own  doctrine,  the  reviewer 
has  no  resort  but  that  of  predicating  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  regarded  merely  as  population,  or  more  strictly,  as 
persons,  and  of  holding  persons  to  be  sovereign  by  right  of 
their  own  manhood.  Will  he  take  this  ground  ?  We  pre- 
sume he  will,  and  very  cheerfully.  But  persons  carry  their 
personality,  their  manhood,  with  them,  always  and  every- 
where. Then  he  must  assume  them  to  be  sovereign,  in  their 
own  native  might  and  right,  irrespective  of  time  and  place. 
In  this  case,  the  sovereignty  is  not  a  national  right,  but  a 
personal  right,  and  to  be  predicated  of  no  definite  number 
of  persons.  The  state,  then,  must  be  composed  of  any  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  choose  to  come  together;  and  the 
majority  of  these, — be  the  number  larger  or  smaller, — will 
have,  according  to  the  reviewer's  theory,  the  right  to  make 
such  laws  as  they  please.  What,  then,  but  their  own  volun- 
tary act,  binds  any  portion  of  these  persons  to  the  state  ? 
Nothing,  of  course.  The  right  of  expatriation  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  perfect,  unlimited  ;  and  as  the  country 
is  not  the  territory,  but  the  association  of  persons,  expatria- 
tion can  only  mean  withdrawing  from  the  association. 
Then,  what  is  to  prevent  any  number  of  individuals  from 
seceding  from  the  state,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  new 
state,  whenever  they  choose?  Admit  this,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  government.  The  state  is  resolved  into  a  mere  vol- 
untary association  of  individuals,  who,  of  course,  are,  and 
can  be,  bound  to  continue  associates  no  longer  than  suits 
their  interest,  convenience,  or  caprice.  The  members  who 
should  incur  the  penalty  of  the  laws  of  the  association 
would,  doubtless,  find  it  for  their  interest  to  escape  the  pen- 
alty ;  and  all  they  would  need  to  do,  would  be  to  secede 
from  the  state,  resolve  themselves  into  a  new  sovereign 
state,  and  thus  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
laws  they  had  violated. 
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"  But  not  if  they  continued  to  reside  on  the  same  terri- 
tory." But  this  answer  is  precluded ;  for  the  moment  we 
begin  to  talk  of  territory,  we  are  out  of  democracy,  and  are 
predicating  sovereignty  of  the  territory,  not  of  the  persons. 
We  are  now  reasoning  on  the  hypothesis  that  sovereignty 
inheres  in  the  people  as  persons,  irrespective  of  time  and 
place.  We  predicate  it,  then,  of  the  people  as  an  indefinite 
number  of  persons,  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  sovereign  ter- 
ritory ;  nor  of  the  people  organized,  or  constituted,  into  one 
people,  a  nation.  Consequently,  any  number  of  persons, 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  distinction  of  majority  and 
minority,  that  is  to  say,  any  three  persons,  may,  at  anytime, 
and  in  any  place,  where  they  chance  to  be,  form  themselves 
into  a  voluntary  association,  and  claim  and  exercise  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty.  Any  three  persons  may,  then,  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  place,  secede  from  the  association,  and 
declare  themselves  a  new  sovereign  state,  and  thus  set  the 
laws  they  may  have  broken  at  defiance.  Can  any  thing 
worth}'  of  the  name  of  government  coexist  with  the  practi- 
cal assertion  of  such  a  doctrine  as  this  ? 

But  our  difficulties  do  not  end  even  here.  The  reviewer, 
if  he  assumes  the  state  to  be  merely  a  voluntary  association 
of  persons,  must  abandon  even  his  doctrine  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. The  state,  if  a  voluntary  association,  can  have  no 
rights,  and,  therefore,  no  sovereignty,  but  the  sum  of  the 
rights  ceded  to  it  by  the  individual  members.  It  has,  then, 
and  can  have,  no  inherent  sovereignty,  no  native,  underived 
right  to  command.  The  people,  politically  considered,  are 
not,  then,  the  primary  and  fundamental  sovereignty ;  for 
their  authority  is  not  inherent  in  them,  but  derived  from 
the  individuals  composing  the  association.  There  could  be, 
in  this  case,  no  sovereign  people,  but  merely  sovereign  per- 
sons. 

According  to  the  Democratic  Review,  all  men,  touching 
their  rights,  are  equal  one  to  another.  All,  then,  are  equally 
sovereigns.  One,  then,  can  have  no  inherent  right  to  gov- 
ern another.  Their  relations  to  one  another  are  those  of 
sovereign  states, — each  is  independent  of  the  other.  The 
whole  cannot  transcend  the  sum  of  the  parts;  and  since 
there  is  in  the  parts  no  authority  to  govern  one  another,  it 
follows,  necessarily,  that  there  can  be  no  authority  in  the 
whole  to  govern  the  parts,  or  the  individual  members. 
Consequently,  there  is,  if  we  assume  the  state  to  be  a  vol- 
untary association  of  persons,  equal  one  to  the  other,  no 
rightful  authority  in  the  community  to  govern  at  all. 
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The  exigencies  of  the  reviewer's  theory  compel  him  to 
define  the  state  to  be  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals. 
All  his  arguments  against  us  rest  for  their  validity  on  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  state  is  a  voluntary  association.  If  he 
does  not  adopt  this  hypothesis,  why  does  he  contend,  in 
opposition  to  our  doctrine,  that  suffrage  and  eligibility  are 
not  matters  of  municipal  regulation,  but  natural  rights, — 
rights  which  we  hold  by  virtue  of  our  manhood  ?  Does  he 
not  himself  define  liberty  to  be  the  admission  and  guaranty 
in  the  case  of  every  man,  if  he  be  a  man,  of  his  native,  inher- 
ent right  to  be  an  equal  member  of  the  state  ?  Can  he 
conceive  it  possible  for  liberty  to  coexist  with  the  absence 
of  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  and  not  because  they 
are  its  indispensable  conditions,  but  because  they  are  it? 
What  means  all  this,  if  not  that  the  state  should  be,  and 
that  every  free  state  is,  the  free,  voluntary  association  of 
individuals  ?  Does  he  not  hold,  that  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
erned, or  of  a  major  part  of  them,  is  the  origin  and  foun- 
dation of  the  legitimacy  of  government  ?  Does  he  not  also 
hold,  that  tills  assent  should  be  free,  voluntary  ;  for  a  forced 
assent  is  no  assent  at  all?  Most  certainly;  for  this,  if  we 
understand  it,  is  his  very  theory  of  government.  The 
authority  of  the  people  does  not  vest  in  them  as  a  political 
unity,  but  in  the  people  as  individuals,  as  persons,  and  the 
political  unity  or  state  is  the  free,  voluntary  creation  of  the 
people  as  persons,  coming  together  in  their  own  way,  and  in 
such  time  and  place  as  they  please.  Do  we  not  state  his 
doctrine  correctly  ?  If  so,  the  state  is,  and  can  be,  nothing 
but  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals.  Where,  then, 
is  the  sovereign  people  ?  Where  is  the  authority  to  gov- 
ern ? 

Will  the  reviewer  say,  that  it  is  the  assent  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  association  ?  This  is  the  only  answer 
he  can  give ;  but  this  answer  virtually  denies  all  govern- 
ment. Government  that  does  not  govern  is  not  government. 
Government  is,  and  must  be,  authority  exercised  over  sub- 
jects. It  is  either  this  or  nothing.  So  far  as  the  individual 
has  a  right  to  resist  its  action,  or  so  far  as  it  must  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  individual  for  its  authority,  it  is  a  perversion 
of  language,  as  well  as  of  common  sense,  to  call  it,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  individual,  government.  When  the  state  may 
exercise  no  authority  over  individuals,  but  by  their  assent, 
the  authority  exercised  is  not  the  authority  of  the  state,  but 
of  the  individuals  whose  assent  is  necessary.     But  the  indi- 
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vidual  over  whom  no  authority  may  be  exercised  but  his 
own,  is  not  under  government,  and  can,  in  no  sense,  be  said 
to  be  governed  at  all.  What  other  definition  could  be  given 
of  no  government?  How  would  you  describe  a  man  not 
subject  to  any  government  at  all,  but  by  saying,  he  is 
one  who  is  subject  to  no  authority  but  that  of  his  own 
will  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  must  come.  If 
we  deny  the  existence  of  an  authority  outside  of  the  volun- 
tary association,  to  mark  and  define  the  people  as  a  political 
individual,  we  must  assume  the  state  to  be  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  persons ;  if  we  define  it  to  be  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  persons,  we  allow  it  no  authority  to  govern  but  what 
is  derived  from  the  voluntary  assent  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers ;  and  individuals  who  can  be  subjected  to  no  authority 
but  their  own  will,  are  free  of  all  government.  Are  we  not 
right,  then,  in  declaring  the  reviewer's  doctrine  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  no  government  ? 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  our  second  proposition, 
namely  :    But  democracy,  admitting  it  to  be  a  government, 

is    NOT  A  GOVERNMENT  THAT  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  GOVERN. 

We  have  already  virtually  established  this  proposition  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it  yet  further.  The  question 
concerns  not  the  mode  or  medium  adopted  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  nor  the  agents  selected  by  authority 
for  administei-ing  its  practical  affairs,  whether  in  the  legis- 
lative, judicial,  or  executive  department  thereof,  but  the 
government  itself,  the  authority  which  governs  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  sovereign.  Find  the  sovereign,  and  you  find  what 
we  mean,  in  this  discussion,  by  government.  The  right  of 
democratic  government  depends  on  the  fact,  whether  the 
people  are  or  are  not  the  sovereign.  Establish  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  in  the  positive  sense,  and  you  have  es- 
tablished the  legitimacy  of  democratic  government.  Are 
the  people  sovereign?     This  is  the  point  to  be  considered. 

Sovereignty  is  that  which  is  highest,  that  which  not  only 
governs,  but  which  has  the  right  to  govern.  The  sovereign 
has  the  inherent  right  to  command  ;  therefore,  whatever  he 
commands  is  right.  The  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong.  His 
will  is,  necessarily,  the  origin  and  ground  of  right.  The 
only  possible  definition  of  right  is,  that  which  the  sovereign 
wills,  or  commands.  Right  and  law  are,  in  this  sense,  coin- 
cident. What  is  law  ?  That  which  the  sovereign  ordains. 
What  is  not  ordained  by  the  sovereign  is  not  law. 
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Now,  if  the  people  are,  in  their  own  native  might  and 
right,  the  primary  and  fundamental  sovereignty,  then,  they 
have  the  inherent  right  to  command,  and,'  whatever  they 
command,  is  law;  therefore,  right;  and  therefore,  binding 
inforo  conscientice.  Will  the  reviewer  assert  this  ?  Is  he 
prepared  to  take  the  ground,  that  the  people  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  that  whatever  they  do  is  right,  and  right,  simply 
because  they  do  it  %  No,  for  he  himself  says,  "  Collectively, 
as  individually,  the  people  both  can  do,  and  often  have  done, 
and  will  often  continue  to  do,  very  wrong — very  foolishly, 
aye,  very  wickedly  wrong."  If  he  is  right  in  this  assertion, 
as  he  unquestionably  is,  he  denies  the  will  of  the  people  to 
be  the  source  and  foundation  of  right ;  and  even  more  than 
this,  he  denies  that  it  is  the  exact  and  infallible  expression 
of  right.  Then  he  himself  denies,  in  as  plain  terms  as  can 
be  used,  his  own  assertion,  that  "  the  people  are  the  primary 
and  fundamental  sovereignty." 

But  the  reviewer  will  probably  say,  that  he  never  intended 
to  assert  the  moral  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that  what 
they  will  must  necessarily  be  binding  in  morals.  All  he 
meant  to  assert  was,  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Very  well ;  can  that  which  is  morally  wrong  be  politically 
right?  To  maintain  the  affirmative  is  to  divorce  politics 
from  ethics,  and  to  contend  that  the  politician  is  free  from 
all  moral_  obligation.  This,  though  asserted,  practically,  by 
most  politicians,  the  reviewer  will  hardly  maintain  in  prin- 
ciple. But  if  not,  if  he  so  far  conforms  to  the  sublime 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  as  to  admit  that  "  we  should  hearken 
unto  God,  rather  than  unto  men,"  he  abandons  popular 
sovereignty  in  the  sense  he  contends  for  it,  brings  the  people 
themselves  under  law,  and  makes  them  collectively,  as  well 
as  individually,  amenable  to  a  sovereignty  above  their  own. 
The  will  of  the  people,  then,  is  not  sovereign  in  its  own 
right,  and  has  the  right  to  prevail  only  so  far  as  it  conforms 
to  the  law  to  which  the  people  themselves  are  subject. 
Where,  now,  is  the  doctrine,  that  the  people,  in  their  own 
native  might  and  right,  are  themselves  the  primary  and 
fundamental  sovereignty  ?  Is  there  no  necessity  of  ^oing 
behind  the  people  to  find  that,  by  virtue  of  whichftheir 
will  may  become  law,  their  rule  legitimate  ?  * 


*  We  may  press  this  point  further.  One  of  our  postulates  is,  that  the 
right  to  command  carries  along  with  it  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  obey. 
According  to  the  reviewer's  own  admission,  the  right  to'  commaud  is 
imited,  for  the  people  may,  and  do,  do  wrong.     But  they  have  no  right 
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The  reviewer  made  himself  quite  merry  with  us,  and  was 
quite  witty  about  the  elephant  and  tortoise.  He  sa\7s,  that 
we  rest  the  world  on  the  state,  that  is  the  elephant ;  the 
state  on  the  church,  that  is  the  tortoise.  But  on  what  does 
the  church  rest?  Will  he  forgive  us  if  we  retort  his  merri- 
ment ?  He  rests  the  world  on  the  state,  that  is  the  elephant ; 
the  state  on  the  will  of  the  people,  that  is  the  tortoise.  But 
on  what  does  the  will  of  the  people  rest ;  that  is,  what  is  the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  the  popular  will  to  govern  ?  The 
reductio  ad  absui'dum  is,  no  doubt,  an  effective  weapon,  but 
the  reviewer  should  not  forget,  that,  in  unskillful  hands,  it  is 
apt  to  raise  the  laugh — in  the  wrong  direction.  It  did  not 
occur  to  our  friend,  in  his  merriment,  and  amid  the  ludicrous 
images  with  which  his  exuberant  fancy  teemed,  that,  to  his 
question,  on  what  does  the  church  rest,  we  might,  possibly, 
give  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  namely  ;  the  Church  rests 
on  God, — the  Bock  of  Ages.  It  was  founded  by  God's  own 
Son,  who  is  its  support,  its  head,  its  life,  its  informing  spirit, 
making  it,  by  his  presence,  itself  "  the  ground  and  pillar  of 
truth."  Is  not  this  a  sufficient  support  ?  Alas !  they  are 
poor  triumphs,  which  are  gained  by  sneers  at  the  church  of 
God! 


to  command  tb.it  which  is  wrong,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  swallow  the 
absurdity,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  a  name,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  right 
to  do  wrong.  Now,  when  the  people  command,  or  will,  that  which  is 
wrong,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  subject  ?  Am  I  then  bound  to  obey  ?  If 
so,  I  may  be  bound  in  morals  to  do  what  is  wrong  in  morals  !  Surely, 
the  reviewer  should  be  chary  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Has  he  set- 
tled his  doctrine  of  ethics  ?  Will  he  tell  us  what  is  the  foundation,  of 
right  ?  Also,  what  is,  for  states  and  for  individuals,  the  criterion  of 
right  ?  What  are  his  solutions  of  these  ethical  problems  ?  Does  he  hold 
himself  able,  before  solving  the  ethical  problems,  to  solve  the  political 
problems  ?  Which  are  highest  ?  Does  he  found  his  politics  on  his 
ethics?  Or,  with  Hobbes,  his  ethics  on  his  politics?  Will  he  pardon 
us,  if  we  suggest  to  him,  that  these  are  grave  questions,  and  may,  pos- 
sibly, deserve  more  serious,  as  well  as  more  patient  and  profound  medi- 
tation, than  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  upon  them  ?  May  not  his  def- 
erence to  the  "common  mind,"  his  horror  of  scholastic  subtlety  and 
scholastic  distinctions,  and  his  wish  not  to  exceed,  in  what  he  advances, 
the  reach  of  the  "  common  intelligence,"  have  kept  even  himself  a  little 
too  near  the  surface  of  things  ?  It  may  be  democratic,  but  not  always 
wise,  to  resolve  never  to  think  more  clearly,  more  deeply,  or  more  justly, 
than  the  multitude. 

The  reviewer  says,  "  Give  us  se(/"-reliance,  se(/-development, — freedom 
— yes,  freedom  to  make  mistakes,  if  you  please,  but  then  also  to  mend 
them  ;  to  reach  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  in  our  own  way."  Here  is  the 
quintessence  of  modern  infidelity.  The  reviewer,  no  doubt,  felt,  that, 
in  writing  this  sentence,  he  was  uttering  a  noble  sentiment,  and  the  les- 
sons of  profoundest  wisdom.     To  a  man  who  has  really  come  to  believe 
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But  on  what  does  the  reviewer's  own  tortoise  stand  ? 
Where  is,  on  his  theory,  the  "Jupiter's  hand,"  by  which 
to  hang  the  chain  that  sustains  the  world?  The  people  are 
not  supreme;  their  will,  therefore,  cannot  be  ultimate; 
then,  their  sovereignty  is  not  native,  underived  ;  then,  we 
must  go  beyond  them,  in  order  to  find  that  on  which  their 
sovereignty  is  founded,  and  which  gives  to  their  acts  the 
character  of  law.  You  deny  that  this  which  legitimates 
their  acts,  is  the  will  of  God ;  you  sneer  at  us  and  talk  of 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  when  we  say,  that  no  govern- 
ment has,  or  can  have,  the  right  to  govern,  save  as  that 
right  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  supreme  being,  the 
rightful  Governor  of  the  universe,  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  to  whom  kings,  potentates,  peoples,  and  in- 
dividuals alike  owe  allegiance;  and  yet,  you  dare  not  boldly 
avow  the  inevitable  consequences  of  your  own  doctrine, 
and  you  yourself  really  deny  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
by  admitting  they  both  can  do,  and  actually  do,  do  wrong. 
I)o,  then,  tell  us,  on  what  rests  the  right  of  their  will  to 
govern  ? 

The  reviewer's  doctrine,  the  moment  it  is  so  construed  as 


in  religion,  it  is  painful  to  see  how  completely  infidel  has  become  modern 
politics,  as  well  as  modern  philosophy.  The  highest  agency  recognized 
is  man,  and  all  is  looked  for  from  man,  from  man's  own  inherent  noble- 
ness and  divinity.  The  reliance  is  on  self.  <Sfe(f-reliance  !  heaven  itself 
to  be  gained  in  our  own  way,  by  our  own  self- development  !  How  com- 
pletely' does  this  set  at  naught  the  whole  teachings  of  the  word  of  God  ! 
In  that,  we  are  taught,  that  our  reliance  should  be  on  God,  not  on  an 
arm  of  flesh,  and  that  it  is  through  providence  and  grace,  not  through 
the  araehneism,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  of  ^//-development,  that  we  at- 
tain to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  Then,  again,  as  to 
reaching  heaven  in  our  own  way, — how  completely  does  this  set  aside 
Jesus,  who  declares  himself  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  !  He 
is  the  door  ;  whoever  enters  in  by  any  other  way  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
Alas  !  it  is  this  very  disposition  to  go  our  own  way,  instead  of  God's 
way,  that  causes  all  the  moral,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  physical,  evils 
of  this  world.  How  are  we  deceived  !  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die,  but 
ye  shall  be  as  gods."  !So  the  age  seems  to  believe  in  very  sooth  ;  and  so 
sets  aside  the  law  of  God,  follows  its  own  instincts,  relies  on  itself, 
scorns  the  tree  of  life,  and  with  a  bold  and  confident  hand,  reaches  forth 
and  plucks  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  All 
society  feels  the  wound,  and  groans  in  the  agony  of  death.  Moral  dis- 
ease and  social  dissolution  threaten  us  on  either  hand,  and  still  we  ex- 
claim, "Give  us  self  reliance,  self-development,  and  freedom  to  go  to 
heaven  in  our  own  way."  Alas  !  my  friend,  our  own  way,  man's  own 
way,  never  yet  led  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  you  would  serve  the 
people,  and  ransom  them  from  sin  and  slavery,  you  must  begin  by  serv- 
ing your  Maker,  and  making  him,  not  human  self,  that  on  which  you 
rely. 
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to  admit  of  government  at  all,  denies  all  individual  free- 
dom, and  reasserts  the  worst  features  of  ancient  democracy. 
The  grand  defect  of  ancient  democracy  was,  its  assertion  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  state,  and  its  denial  of  all 
personal  freedom.  Under  that  democracy,  the  city  was  su- 
preme, and  man  had  no  rights,  political,  civil,  or  personal, 
till  conferred  by  the  city.  Even  the  right  to  reside  and 
transact  business  within  its  limits,  was  a  grant,  a  privilege, 
that  might  be  conferred  or  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
city.  The  inherent  duty  of  government  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  to  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  of  all,  was  nowhere  recognized.  The  man  existed  for 
the  city,  not  the  city  for  the  man.  The  reviewer's  doctrine, 
if  understood  to  assert  the  native,  underived  sovereignty  of 
the  people  as  a  political  individuality,  goes  the  whole  length 
of  this.  It  makes  the  state  supreme,  and  its  will,  in  all 
cases,  the  ground  and  measure  of  right.  The  individual 
man  has  no  right  but  the  duty  of  obedience.  If  the  state 
reduces  the  great  mass  to  absolute  servitude,  it  does  only 
what  it  has  the  right  to  do.  If  it  can  only  get  a  law  enact- 
ed, it  has  the  right  to  enact  it,  and,  therefore,  to  enforce  it, 
let  it  strike  individual  or  personal  freedom  as  it  may. 

The  absolute  duty  of  man  to  obey  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, we,  of  course,  assert ;  that  man,  before  the  supreme, 
has  no  rights  but  submission,  we  of  course  contend  :  but 
solely  because  absolute  submission  to  the  supreme  will,  or 
the  sovereign  authority,  is  freedom,  and  the  only  intelligible 
definition  of  freedom  that  it  is  possible  to  give.  But  the 
moment  this  submission  is  demanded  by  an  authority  not 
sovereign  in  its  own  right,  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  higher  sovereignty  from  which  it  is  derived,— the  moment 
this  obedience  is  enjoined  by  an  authority  which  may  err, 
and  which  often  does  err,  it  becomes  not  freedom  but  slavery. 
Now,  as  the  authority  of  the  people  is  not  the  highest, 
as  the  state  may  and  often  does  enjoin  what  is  wrong,  to 
assert  the  native,  underived  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as 
the  government,  is  to  deny  to  the  individual  all  right  to 
protection  against  wrong,  and,  therefore,  is  to  assert  slavery, 
not  freedom. 

We  object  to  the  reviewer's  doctrine,  not  only  in  the 
name  of  ethics,  and  in  that  of  personal  freedom,  but  also 
in  the  sacred  name  of  religion.  To  assert  that  the  people, 
"in  their  own  native  might  and  right,  are  the  primary  and 
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fundamental  sovereignty,"  is  to  transfer  to  them  all  the 
attributes  of  the  divine  sovereignty  itself.  Either  the  peo- 
ple are  supreme,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  the  funda- 
mental sovereignty,  they  are  supreme.  If  they  are  supreme, 
if  it  is  not  lawful  to  seek  out  of  them,  and  above  them, 
that  which  is  the  source  and  foundation  of  their  authority, 
then  is  the  supremacy  denied  to  God ;  and,  instead  of  the 
people's  owing  allegiance  to  God,  he,  in  strictness,  owes 
allegiance  to  them,  or,  rather,  they  are  themselves  God. 
This  is  to  put  the  creature  in  the  place  of  the  Creator, 
which  is  the  essence  of  idolatrj^.  There  can  be  but  one  su- 
preme. To  that  one  supreme,  the  real  sovereign,  all  alle- 
giance is  due,  and  to  that  only.  Is  this  supreme  the  people  ? 
Or  is  it  the  people's  Maker?  Is  the  reviewer  aware  of  what 
he  is  doing?     If  God  is,  as  none  of  us  dare  deny,  the  su- 

Ereme,  then  he  is  the  only  sovereign ;  then  the  people  can 
ave  no  right,  no  authority,  to  govern,  not  derived  from  him. 
To  assert,  then,  that  the  people,  in  their  own  native  might 
and  right,  are  the  primary  and  fundamental  sovereignty,  is, 
if  there  be  meaning  in  language,  high  treason  against  God ! 
We  pray  the  reviewer,  unless  he  would  prove  that  democ- 
racy is,  as  its  enemies  have  always  alleged,  absolute  infidelity, 
and  that  it  is  his  own  wish  to  be  classed  among  infidels,  not 
again  to  undertake  to  hold  us  up  to  the  indignation  of  his 
readers,  for  asserting  that  the  people,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  are  under  law,  owe  allegiance  to  a  higher  than 
themselves,  and,  therefore,  no  government,  not  founded  in 
the  will  of  God,  is,  or  can  be,  legitimate.  It  is  unpleasant, 
no  doubt,  to  be  denounced  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign 
People  ;  but  to  a  religious  mind,  to  a  real  believer  in  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord,  it  is  something  far  more  unpleasant,  to 
hear  a  mightier  than  a  human  voice  denouncing  us  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign  God,  before  whom  "  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess."  May  we  ask  the  re- 
viewer to  reexamine  his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
and  see  if,  in  his  zeal  for  the  people,  he  has  not  forgotten 
his  God? 

III.  But  we  must  hasten  to  our  third  and  last  proposition, 
namely  :  waiving  the  question  of  abstract  right,  Democracy 

CANNOT  ANSWER  THE  PRACTICAL  ENDS  OF  WISE  AND  JUST  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

We  repeat,  that  we  do  not,  under  the  name  of  democracy, 
object  to  that  form  of  government  which  places,  under  con- 
stitutional and  legal  forms,  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
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eminent  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  In  this 
sense,  we  are  ourselves  the  strenuous  advocates  for  popular 
government.  In  the  great  movement,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  these  five  hundred  years  in  favor  of  popular  power, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  kings,  nobles,  classes,  or  castes,  we  are 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  where,  we  trust,  all  true  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  to  be  found.  We  go  still  further,  and  de- 
clare, as  our  settled  conviction,  that  the  popular  will  is  the 
only  will,  under  God,  which  should  prevail  in  the  state.  It 
is  only  by  intrusting  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  all  its  departments,  to  the  people  themselves,  and  to  such 
agents  as  they  choose  to  select  or  appoint,  that  we  can  infuse 
into  its  action  the  necessary  energy  and  mobility.  In  a 
world  like  ours,  where  all  changes  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
spectator,  mobility  in  legislation  is  not  less  essential  than 
stability.  The  law  of  all  government,  like  that  of  man 
himself,  like  that  of  the  universe  of  which  man  is  a  part, 
is  Stability  in  Progress.  The  practical  realization  of  this 
law  is  the  political  problem ;  and,  however  diverse  may  be 
its  solutions  in  different  countries,  the  least  inadequate  solu- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  that  which  draws  the  most  liberally 
on  the  popular  element,  and  organizes  the  government  so 
that  it  may,  at  all  times,  feel  and  respond  to  the  wants  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

But,  while  contending  for  all  this,  we  deny  that  placing 
the  administration  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  can,  of  itself,  secure  the  practical  ends  of  govern- 
ment. Government  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
the  means  of  securing  a  given  end.  This  end,  in  general 
terms,  is  the  good  of  the  governed.  The  chief  element  of 
this  good  is  freedom  ;  for,  though  freedom  may  not,  of  it- 
self, embrace  every  good,  it  is  that,  without  which,  no  good 
is  possible,  or  conceivable.  The  chief  end  of  government, 
that  for  which  alone  it  exists,  and  has  the  right  to  be  at  all, 
so  far  as  we  have  occasion  now  to  consider  it,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom. 

By  freedom,  regarded  as  the  end  of  government,  we  un- 
derstand the  ability  of  every  man  to  discharge,  without 
other  let  or  hindrance  than  his  own  moral  delinquency,  his 
special  functions  as  a  human  being.  All  men  have  the  equal 
right  to  be  men,  and  each  man  has  the  equal  right  to  be 
the  man  his  Maker  designed  him  to  be.  The  maintenance 
of  this  equal  right,  is  what  we  understand  by  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom.     But  this  must  be  maintained  in  fact, 
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not  in  name  only.  We  are  out  of  the  age  of  shams,  make- 
believes,  conceptnalisms,  and  nominalisms,  on  our  return  to 
realism.  The  practical  maintenance  of  this  freedom,  is  the 
maintenance  to  each  of  equal  ability  to  attain  to  his  true 
end  as  a  man  ;  for  I  am  free  to  do  only  that  which  I  have 
the  ability  to  do.  I  am  free  no  further  than  I  am  able, 
and  I  am  able  so  far  as  I  amfree.  But  by  equal  ability,  we 
mean  equal  only  in  relation  to  the  special  functions  of  each. 
I  do  not  ask  to  be  made  the  equal  of  my  brother,  but  to 
have  maintained  to  me  in  relation  to  the  special  functions 
assigned  me  by  my  Maker,  ability  equal  to  that  which  is 
maintained  to  him  in  relation  to  his  special  functions.  I 
have  the  same  right  to  be  what  God  designed  me  to  be,  that 
another  has  to  be  what  God  designed  him  to  be, — the  same 
right  to  be  myself,  that  he  has  to  be  himself.  I  do  not  ask 
to  be  another,  nor  that  another  should  be  what  I  am.  God 
made  men  with  diverse  and  unequal  functions,  so  that  each 
should  be  the  exponent  of  a  special  phase  of  humanity ; 
and  each  one  has  the  right  to  be  this  exponent ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  maintain  to  each  one  the  ability 
to  be  it. 

Now,  the  simple  question  before  us  is,  Does  or  can 
democracy  maintain  to  each  and  every  man  this  ability? 
Democracy  has  for  its  expression  Universal  Suffrage  and 
Eligibility,  or,  in  other  words,  it  asserts  the  right  of  every 
man,  who  is  a  man,  to  vote,  and  to  be  voted  for.  This  is  only 
asserting,  in  other  words  still,  the  equal  right  of  each  and 
every  man  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  simply  the  equal  right 
of  each  and  every  man  to  govern.  Now,  assume  that 
democracy  secures  to  each  and  every  man  this  right,  does 
it  follow,  that  it  secures  freedom  in  the  sense  we  have 
defined  it  ?  This  right  or  liberty  to  govern,  is  not  the  free- 
dom to  perform  one's  special  functions  as  a  man,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  end  of  man  is  to  govern ;  which,  in  prin- 
ciple, would  imply  that  government  exists  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  Freedom  to  govern 
is  not  the  end,  and  is  and  can  be  valuable  only  so  far  as  it 
is  a  means  to  an  end.  Here  is  the  mistake  of  the  reviewer. 
He  confounds  freedom  to  govern,  with  freedom  to  fulfil 
one's  destiny  as  a  man  ;  whereas,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that 
the  former  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  latter. 

Democracy  secures,  at  best,  only  equal  ability  to  govern. 
But  the  equal  ability  of  each  and  every  man   to  govern,  is 
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the  equivalent  of  the  equal  ability  of  each  and  every  man 
not  to  be  governed.  The  utmost  of  the  freedom  the  reviewer 
contends  for,  then,  is  simply  the  freedom  of  each  and  every 
man  not  to  be  governed  by  others  ;  or,  in  other  words,  free- 
dom to  defend  himself  against  the  freedom  of  others.  This 
is  something,  though  by  no  means  all,  that  we  demand  of 
government ;  but  this,  which,  if  men  were  just,  would  be, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  no  government  at  all,  is 
more  than  democracy  does,  or  can,  secure.  In  order  to 
secure  it,  democracy  demands  that  man,  always  and  every- 
where, and  in  all  respects,  internally  and  externally,  be  the 
exact  counterpoise  of  man.  For  democracy  adds  nothing  to 
any  one's  natural  ability.  It  admits  all  into  the  state,  and 
merely  maintains  to  each  one  all  his  natural  ability  to  pro- 
tect himself.  Now  if  men  should  chance  to  be  unequal  in 
their  weight,  and  some  should  overbalance  others,  the  equi- 
librium would  be  destroyed,  and  nothing  would  remain  to 
prevent  the  stronger  from  oppressing  the  weaker,  the  cun- 
ning from  circumventing  the  simple.  But  men  are  by  no 
means  equal,  and  man  is  never  the  exact  measure  of  man. 
This  fact  alone  refutes  the  pretensions  of  democracy.  The 
chief  necessit\r,  under  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining 
freedom,  of  government  at  all,  grows  out  of  this  very  fact 
of  the  original  and  invincible  inequality  of  men,  in  their 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  powers ;  and  the  duty  of 
government  is,  not  merely  to  maintain  to  each  man  the  full 
measure  of  his  natural  ability,  but  to  be  itself  wisdom  to 
the  simple,  and  strength  to  the  weak,  so  that,  by  its  provi- 
dential intervention,  it  may  establish  and  maintain  the  equi- 
librium which  nature  does  not  establish,  but  tends  unceas- 
ingly to  destroy. 

Here  is  the  condemnation  of  the  absurd  theory  of  free 
trade,  advocated  by  the  late  lamented  William  Leggett. 
We  admired  the  bold,  earnest,  energetic  essays  of  Mr.  Leg- 
get,  but  we  opposed  his  visionary  theories  at  the  time  they 
were  published;  and,  while  we  applauded  his  attacks  on 
monopolies,  the  restrictive  polic}r,  and  exclusive  legislation 
in  general,  we  recoiled  with  horror  from  his  fundamental 
doctrine,  which  went  the  full  length  of  denying  the  legiti- 
macy of  all  government,  and  could  have  ended  only  in 
reducing  every  man  to  his  native  strength,  or  weakness,  and 
there  leaving  him.  Few  men  have  done  more  than  he  to 
pervert  the  good  sense  of  the  Republican  party,  and  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  all  salutary  government.      He  started 
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with  the  assumption,  that  everj  man  is  competent  to  pro- 
tect himself,  and  wants  nothing  of  government  but  to  be 
let  alone.  Poor  man!  like  our  reviewer,  he  forgot  the 
original  inequality  of  men,  and  that  the  weak  and"  simple 
need  a  providence  in  the  shape  of  government,  to  protect 
them  against  the  strong  and  cunning. 

Nor  are  men  only  naturally  unequal ;  they  are  artificially 
unequal,  and  their  extrinsic  means  of  influence  are  very 
different.  Their  possessions,  the  world  over,  are  exceed- 
ingly unequal,  and  it  is  a  well  settled  fact,  that  a  man's 
power  is  always  to  be  measured  by  what  he  has,  rather  than 
by  what  he  is.  Power  always  inclines  to  the  side  on  which 
is  the  balance  of  property.  That  portion  of  the  community 
which  possesses  or  controls  the  balance  of  the  property,  is, 
as  Harrington  in  his  "Oceana."  lias  well  established,  the 
ruling  portion.  He  who  has  the  mess  of  pottage,  can  com- 
mand his  brother's  birthright,  and  compel  the  elder  to  serve 
the  younger.  The  relation  between  the  owners  or  holders 
of  the  property,  and  the  owners  of  simple  labor,  is  always 
and  everywhere,  by  whatever  name  it  goes,  the  relation  of 
masters  and  servants.  They  who  have  not,  always  serve 
them  who  have  ;  or,  if  they  will  not,  are  exterminated,  as 
Cain  exterminated  his  brother  Abel.  Here  is  the  great  and 
stubborn  fact,  which  knocks  in  the  head  all  your  fine-spun 
democratic  theorizing. 

This  fact  is  well  established.  In  no  country,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  have  numbers  without  property  ever 
availed  against  the  few  who  possess  property.  Twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  free  Athenian  citizens  hold  in  servitude 
some  four  hundred  thousand  slaves.  There  have  been 
numerous  struggles  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but 
there  is  no  instance  recorded  in  which  the  poor  ever  came 
off  victorious.  The  plebeians  maintained  for  a  time  a  doubt- 
ful contest  with  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome  ;  but  then 
the  plebeians,  taken  as  a  body,  were  hardly  inferior  in  wealth 
to  the  patricians  themselves,  and  some  of  them  were  superior 
in  the  nobility  of  their  families.  But  as  soon  as  the  senate 
opened  itself  and  the  equestrian  order,  to  some  four  hun- 
dred of  the  wealthy  and  noble  plebeians,  and,  by  doing  so, 
secured  the  permanent  balance  of  property  to  its  side,  the 
contest  became  strictly  one  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
in  which  the  poor  never  gained  a  single  advantage.  The 
subsequent  triumph  of  the  plebeians,  under  Julius  Csesar  and 
the  empire,  was  not  in  their  quality  of  the  poor,  but  as  com- 
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moners,  recruited  and  enriched  by  the  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial provincials. 

The  partial  success  in  the  last  century  of  the  French  hour- 
geoisie,  and  which  has  become  complete  since  Jul}7,  1830,  is 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  old  court  and.  noblesse  had  ceased 
to  command  the  balance  of  property.  The  republic  for 
which  Robespierre  so  pertinaciously  contended,  after  the 
Girondists  had  dethroned  and  decapitated  the  king,  was  sus- 
tained for  a  moment,  only  by  the  audacity  of  a  feeble 
minority,  and  failed,  because,  in  the  general  distribution  of 
the  property  of  France,  the  balance  was  never  on  its  side. 
The  English  commonwealth  failed,  and  gave  way  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  for  the  same  reason,  as  soon  as  it 
lost  the  support  of  the  military  genius  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Independents  which  had 
established  it.  In  neither  country  would  universal  suffrage 
have  availed  any  thing.  Some  one  advised  Cromwell  to 
introduce  it.  "  Introduce  universal  suffrage,"  said  he,  "and 
in  twenty-four  hours  you  will  have  the  Stuarts  back  upon 
you."  There  probably  never  was,  during  the  French  repub- 
lic, a  moment,  when  the  majority  of  the  nation  would  not 
have  voted  for  the  Bourbons,  and  to-day,  if  the  vote  was 
put,  five  to  one,  we  presume,  would  vote  for  the  .young 
Duke  of  Bordeaux.  It  was  not  Cromwell,  who,  by  his  pro- 
tectorate, overthrew  the  English  commonwealth  ;  nor  Gen- 
eral Monk,  that  restored  the  Stuarts ;  but  England  herself. 
It  was  not  Napoleon  that  overthrew  the  French  republic, 
but  France  who  had  never  fairly  accepted  it. 

Some  there  are,  among  ourselves,  and  also  among  Eng- 
lishmen, who  are  predicting  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
English  peerage  ;  but  that  peerage  was  never  in  less  danger, 
and  at  no  moment,  since  the  stout  old  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
"King-maker,"  has  the  English  nobility  held  its  power  with 
a  firmer  grasp.  If  the  house  of  lords  were  a  close  corpora- 
tion, incapable  of  being  recruited  from  the  wealthy  com- 
moners, in  a  commercial  nation  like  England,  whose  mer- 
chants are  princes,  the  peerage  might,  indeed,  be  in  some 
danger;  but  so  long  as  every  wealthy  commoner  may  hope 
one  day  either  to  become  a  peer  himself,  or  to  make  his 
eldest  son  a  peer,  however  small  the  chance,  it  may  count 
on  having  always  the  balance  of  wealth  on  its  side. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  that  the 
Reform  bill  has,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both  friends 
and  enemies,  tended  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  power  of 
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the  landholders.  We  venture  to  tell  the  Complete  Suffrage 
Union  and  the  Chartists,  that  the  success  of  their  schemes 
will  tend  to  the  same  result.  The  poor  Chartists  are  seek- 
ing in  a  cold  winter's  night  to  warm  themselves  with  moon- 
shine. The  secret  ballot,  for  which  English  radicals  are 
contending,  will,  if  obtained,  operate  against  them  ;  for  the 
tenantry  have  more  fear  of  the  radical  leaders  in  their  own 
ranks,  than  they  have  of  the  landlords,  and  are  more  dis- 
posed, if  they  can  conceal  it  from  their  leaders,  to  vote  for 
their  landlords  than  they  are  to  vote  against  them.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  member  the  Complete  Suf- 
frage Union  has  as  yet  been  able  to  return  to  parliament, 
when  a  question  came  up  in  parliament  affecting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  union,  was  either  absent  or  silent.  We  have 
similar  facts  in  regard  to  radical  members,  returned  to  some 
of  our  own  legislatures.  The  weight,  and,  above  all,  the 
confidence  of  a  member  depend  less  on  what  he  is  in  him- 
self, than  on  the  relative  wealth  and  importance  of  his  con- 
stituency. The  member  returned  by  the  poor  and  feeble 
will  rarely  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head  before  the  members 
returned  by  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 

Universal  suffrage  does  not,  then,  in  giving  to  every  man 
an  equal  vote  in  the  state,  give  to  every  man  equal  ability 
to  protect  his  own  rights  and  interests.  The  master  can 
always  command  the  vote  of  his  servant ;  or,  if  he  cannot, 
he  can  always  contrive  some  way  to  escape  its  effects,  and, 
indeed,  to  turn  it  against  his  servant.  We  see  this  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  Free  suffrage  has  done  very 
little  with  us  to  protect  labor  against  the  usurpations  of 
capital ;  in  most  of  the  states,  it  has  done  nothing.  In  the 
federal  legislature,  through  the  influence  of  that  portion  of 
the  representatives  of  wealth,  who  own  labor,  and,  therefore, 
have  an  interest  identical  with  that  of  our  northern  laborer, 
a  severe  contest  between  the  two  elements  has  thus  far  been 
maintained.  But  these  are  now  a  feeble  minority,  and  the 
contest  is  no  longer  doubtful,  as  the  reviewer  may  read  in 
the  fact,  that  the  confidential  friends  of  his  favorite  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  seek  to  win  the  support  of  northern 
manufacturers,  rather  than  that  of  the  southern  planters,  and 
are  restrictionists,  and  abolitionists,  rather  than  constitution- 
alists. 

The  great  danger  of  modern  times  is  this  growing  indus- 
trial feudalism,  which  is  springing  up  in  all  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  of  Christendom,  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
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old  feudalism,  founded  on  conquest  and  territory.  It  is,  in 
many  respects,  worse  than  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  better  in  none.  The  old  feudalism 
was  territorial,  and  the  serf  lived  on,  and  drew  his  support 
from,  the  land  he  tilled,  and  his  means  of  living  were  in 
proportion  to  the  productiveness  of  his  labor.  He  might, 
indeed,  sometimes  want,  but  only  in  seasons  of  general  scarc- 
ity. This  new  feudalism  is  founded  on  trade,  much  more 
fluctuating  than  agriculture,  and  the  operative's  means,  in- 
stead of  being  in  proportion  to  the  productiveness  of  his 
labor,  are  in  proportion  to  the  demand  in  the  market.  As 
his  products,  owing  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  productive 
power  of  all  industrial  nations,  run  always  ahead  of  the  de- 
mand, he  suffers  most,  experiences  his  greatest  want,  when 
warehouses  and  granaries  are  the  fullest. 

Now,  we  ask  the  reviewer,  what  universal  suffrage  has 
done,  in  this  country,  to  check  the  growth  of  this  system.  So 
far  as  at  present  informed,  we  believe  this  system  has  re- 
ceived more  direct  encouragement  with  us,  than  in  any  other 
country.  By  means  of  corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  for 
vast  industrial  enterprises,  the  whole  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  whole  legislation  which  concerns  industry,  have 
fallen  under  the  control  of,  probably,  less  than  two  hundred 
individuals,  and  there  was  a  moment  when  it  threatened  to 
fall,  and  had  we,  instead  of  Great  Britain,  been  the  leading 
commercial  nation,  would  actually  have  fallen,  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  man  alone,  the  first  president  of  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  not  the  votes  of  the 
democracy,  that  prostrated  Mr.  Biddle.  All  the  voting  in 
the  world  was  impotent  before  him.  We  owe  our  deliver- 
ance from  him  to  some  few  blunders  of  his  own,  but  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  English  cotton-spinners  could  live  longer  on 
their  old  stock  of  cotton,  than  he  could  afford  to  keep  his 
new  stock  in  warehouses,  waiting  for  higher  prices.  The 
commercial  superiority  of  England,  not  universal  suffrage, 
saved  us. 

In  all  our  contests  with  the  money  power,  we  have  seen 
the  impotence  of  the  reviewer's  democracy,  and  the  truth  of 
Harrington's  assertion,  that  power  goes  always  with  the 
balance  of  property.  How  did  General  Jackson  sustain  him- 
self in  his  war  against  the  bank  ?  Was  it  universal  suffrage 
that  sustained  him  ?  Or  did  he  sustain  himself  by  separat- 
ing the  interests  of  the  state  banks  from  those  of  the 
national  bank,  and  thus  gaining  to  his  side  the  balance  of 
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property  ?  Deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  state  banks,  especially 
the  banks  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  wanted  the  gov- 
ernment deposits,  then  embracing  a  large  surplus,  and  to  get 
rid  of  a  competitor  who  paid  no  taxes,  and  loaned  money  at 
six  per  cent,  instead  of  seven,  would  he,  with  all  his  over- 
whelming energy  of  character  and  unbounded  personal  popu- 
larity, have  been  able  to  sustain  himself?  He  himself 
thought  otherwise,  and  this  was  his  reason  for  adopting  the 
"Pet  Bank"  policy,  to  which  in  his  own  private  opinion, 
we  are  assured  on  good  authority,  he  was  opposed. 

How  was  it  under  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?  The  policy  of  divorc- 
ing the  government  from  all  banks,  both  state  and  national, 
necessarily  united  them  all  against  the  government.  The 
banks  represented  the  great  mass  of  the  active  capital  of  the 
country.  On  one  side  we  had  the  government,  on  the  other 
the  money  power ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  The  govern- 
ment nominally  carried  out  its  policy,  but  only  to  be  itself 
instantly  overthrown.  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  the  moment  the  business  men  of  the  country 
united  against  him,  was  as  the  leaf  torn  from  its  stem  in  the 
autumnal  blast.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment party,  in  1840,  proves,  incontestably,  that  men,  before 
property,  are  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floor  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Nothing  in  our  legislation  has  done  more  to  favor  the 
march  of  modern  feudalism,  than  the  restrictive  policy  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends.  The  reviewer  agrees  with  us  in 
utterly  condemning  it,  and  in  contending  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  especially  of  the  laboring  classes, 
demand  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  that  our  people 
be  free  to  buy  where  they  can  cheapest,  and  to  sell  where 
they  can  dearest.  Yet  has  his  party  ever  been  able  to  de- 
feat, or  even  to  restrain,  this  policy  ?  Did  not  his  favorite 
candidate  for  the  presidency  vote  for  the  tariff  of  1828? 
Have  not  his  intimate  friends,  by  their  votes,  even  while 
making  speeches  against  it,  fastened  the  present  tariff  on 
the  country  ?  Dare  the  friends  of  this  same  candidate  make 
up,  before  the  country,  a  direct  issue  on  this  question? 
Does  not  he  himself,  when  questioned  as  to  his  views  of  the 
policy,  answer,  after  much  circumlocution,  yes,  and  no,  and 
finally,  neither  yes  nor  no?  And  why  does  he  so  answer  ? 
Simply,  because  he  knows  that  population  is  not  the  element 
that  decides  the  question,  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  president. 
He  knows  that  there  are  certain  money  or  property  interests 
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to  be  consulted  and  combined.  He  knows  that  no  one  of 
these  interests  can  now  make  a  president  against  the  union 
of  the  others.  He  must,  then,  be  for  free  trade,  just  so  far 
as  to  make  the  planting  interest  of  the  South  regard  him  as 
a  lesser  evil  than  Henry  Clay,  and  just  enough  of  a  restric- 
tionist  to  divide  the  manufacturing  interest  with  Mr.  Clay  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Why  all  this,  if  popu- 
lation, irrespective  of  property,  is  the  controlling  influence 
in  the  state? 

Now,  the  point  we  maintain  is,  that,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  an  inequality  of  property,  and  where  the  minority 
of   the   population,   as    with    us   even,   holds    or    controls, 
through    corporations,    banks,    and    the    various     contriv- 
ances invented  for  creating  artificial   credit,   the  majority 
of  the  property  of  the  country,  the  government  is,  effec- 
tively, in  the  hands  of  that  minority.     We  go  further,  and 
say,  that  our  whole  experience  as  a  nation  proves  it.  We  de- 
mand of  the  reviewer  what  it  is  that  he  and  his  party  have 
always  complained  of.     Has  not  his  party,  from  the  very 
first,  complained  that  this  minority  controlled  the  legisla- 
tion, and,  by  so  doing,  secured  privileges  to  itself,  unjust 
and  oppressive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ?     Was  not 
this  the  gravamen  of  its  charge  against  the  financial  policy 
of  Hamilton,  and  their  more  recent  charges  against  Mr, 
Clay  and  his  friends  ?     And  what  from  the  first  has  his 
party  been  avowedly  struggling  for,  and  which  forms  the 
grounds  of  his  and  our  attachment  to  it  ?     Has  it  not  been 
to  restrain  the  undue  influence  of  the  moneyed  minority  ? 
Has  not  Mr.  Benton  himself  declared  the  struggle  to  be, 
"  Man  against  Money  "  ?     Well ;  has  the  party  ever  suc- 
ceeded ?     Is  it  any  nearer  success  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago?     We  challenge  the  reviewer  to  produce  a  single  in- 
stance, in  which  it  has  ever  gained  even  the  slightest  advan- 
tage.    It  has  had  its  triumphs,  we  own  ;  it  has  succeeded  in 
electing  its  men,  and  securing  its  full  share  of  the  spoils  of 
office ;  but  we  fearlessly  assert,  that  he  cannot  point  to  a 
single  legislative  act  that  has,  in  the  least  imaginable  de- 
gree, weakened  the  power  of  its  opponent,  or  strengthened 
its  own.     Will  he  point  to  the  election  of  Jefferson  ?     That 
election  changed  nothing  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  industrial  system  of  the  country.     Will  he 
point  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  ?     The  money  power  of 
the  country  forced  the  Republican  party  to  make  peace  at 
the  expense  of  every  object  for  which  it  professedly  took 
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up  arms.  Will  he  refer  to  the  Compromise  Act?  That, 
we  own,  was  a  temporary  victory ;  but  it  was  gained,  not 
by  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the 
state  veto,  and  is  due  to  constitutionalism,  and  not  to  democ- 
racy ;  for  it  was  gained  right  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  both 
General  Jackson  and  his  party.  Will  he  refer  to  the  pros- 
tration of  the  United  States  Bank?  That,  indeed,  was 
prostrated,  or  its  recharter  defeated  ;  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  building  up  a  vastly  more  dangerous  and  mischievous 
power  in  the  state  banks.  Will  he  adduce  the  defeat  of 
the  wild  scheme  of  internal  improvements  to  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  federal  government,  by  General 
Jackson's  veto  on  the  Maysville  Road  bill  ?  In  revenge, 
we  refer  him  to  the  wilder  schemes  attempted  by  the  states, 
to  the  incalculable  evils  of  gambling  in  state  stocks,  the 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  or  more  of  state  indebted- 
ness, resulting  from  transferring  the  work  of  internal 
improvement  from  the  federal  government  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments, and  the  disastrous  effects  of  which,  in  aiding  the 
growth  of  modern  feudalism,  will  be  felt  as  long  as  this 
republic  holds  a  place  in  the  list  of  nations.  We  repeat  it, 
nothing  has  been  gained  ;  for  we  do  not  count  the  few  or- 
ganic changes  which  have  been  effected,  enlarging  the  basis 
of  popular  representation,  and  making  our  institutions  con- 
form more  nearly  to  the  democratic  standard  ;  for  we  can- 
not count  as  gain,  that  which  does  not  actually  enlarge  or 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  many  to  resist  unjust  and  op- 
pressive legislation  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial few  ;  and  the  effective  power  of  the  masses  is  enlarged 
or  diminished,  not  by  organic  changes,  but  by  laws  effect- 
ing, as  Mr.  Webster  has  well  remarked,  "the  distribution 
and  transmission  of  property."  The  reviewer  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  property  is  more  unecpal  with  us  than  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  altogether  more  difficult 
for  a  young  man  without  capital  to  place  himself  in  an  in- 
dependent position.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
money  power  has  been  strengthened  and  consolidated,  and 
that  his  party,  even  if  it  come  into  place,  can  come  into 
power  only  by  yielding  to  its  demands.  Thus  has  it  been 
with  us  for  fifty  years,  and  what  better  can  we  hope  from  the 
continuance  of  the  old  struggle,  on  the  same  battle-ground, 
for  fifty  years  to  come  ?  We  are  tired  of  these  contests  in 
which  nothing  is  gained, — nothing  gained  for  my  poor 
sister  who  works  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for  her  fifteen  cents  ; 
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for  these  poor  children  of  my  brother,  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, in  vice,  to  breed  a  moral  pestilence  through  the  land. 
Give  us  the  substance  ;  mock  us  not  with  the  shadow. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  have  said,  there 
is  in  the  community  a  minority  of  the  population  control- 
ling the  balance  of  the  property,  and  this  minority  is  al- 
ways, directly  or  indirectly,  the  governing  power.  The 
need  is  of  a  somewhat  in  the  state  to*  act  as  a  counterpoise 
to  this  governing  influence.  Without  something  of  this 
kind,  the  many  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  few,  and  the  Haves 
may  carry  it  at  will  over  the  Have-nots.  It  was  supposed 
universal  suffrage,  by  admitting  the  many  into  the  state, 
would  secure  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  wealthy  and 
influential  few ;  but  we  now  see  that  it  does  not.  We  must, 
then,  seek  it  elsewhere. 

This  granted,  it  follows  irresistibly,  the  practical  ends  of. 
government  being  what  we  have  defined  them  to  be,  that  de- 
mocracy, which  founds  the  government  on  population  alone, 
will  not,  does  not,  and  cannot,  answer  the  practical  ends  of 
wise  and  just  government.  We  must,  if  we  will  have  wise 
and  equitable  government,  a  government  competent  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  the  Have-nots  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Haves,  so  constitute  the  state  that  it 
shall  rest  on  some  element  in  addition  to  population.  Man 
does  not  suffice  always  for  the  defence  of  man,  and  can 
never  suffice  for  the  defence  of  man  against  man  and  prop- 
erty combined.  This  fact  demonstrates  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  democracy,  even  to  maintain  the  lowest  form  of 
freedom, — freedom  not  to  be  governed,  or  the  protection  of 
man  against  man. 

If  there  is  another  element  than  population  necessary  to 
the  well  ordering  of  the  commonwealth,  then  have  we  es- 
tablished our  third  proposition,  and  done  all  that  we 
promised.  But  the  reviewer  may  think  that  we  have  the 
restraining  power  in  the  constitution,  which  he  admits,  for 
he,  too,  is  a  constitutionalist,  after  a  sort ;  but  we  have  not, 
if  we  adopt  his  theory  of  the  constitution.  He  sees  the 
great  fact,  as  well  as  we,  which  we  have  set  forth ;  and  he, 
no  more  than  we,  is  willing  to  trust  the  ruling  majority  for 
the  time,  to  legislate  without  restraint.  This  fact  alone 
ought  to  show  him  the  absurdity  of  his  democracy  ;  for,  the 
moment  you  demand  a  constitution  to  strengthen  or  restrain 
population,  you  declare  the  insufficiency  of  population 
alone,  and  therefore  of  democracy.    If  the  state  be  founded 
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on  population  alone,  a  constitution  is  a  nullity,  even  an 
absurdity.  Population  is  always  equal  to  itself,  and  is  the 
same  with  or  without  a  constitution.  Hence,  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  nullity.  If  population  be  the  government,  and  the 
sufficient  government,  a  constitution  to  restrain  its  power, 
resting  itself  for  its  own  support  on  that  power,  is  an 
absurdity. 

The  reviewer  seeks  to  save  his  democracy,  even  while  ad- 
mitting the  necessity  of  constitutional  checks  and  balances, 
by  founding  the  constitution  itself  on  population,  and  de- 
claring population,  through  a  honafide  majority,  to  be  com- 
petent'at  any  time  to  alter  it,  without  even  the  necessity  of 
the  formality  of  being  legally  convened.  But  this  saves 
democracy  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution,  and  declares 
the  constitution  a  constitution  only  in  name.  Does  there- 
viewer  mean  by  the  constitution,  a  mere  voluntary  restraint, 

if  he  will  pardon  the  Hibernicism  of  a  voluntary  restraint, 

which  population  imposes  upon  itself,  and  which  can  be 

only  a  declaration,  that,  during  its  pleasure,  it  will  make 
laws  only  according  to  certain  rules?  Is  this  his  constitu- 
tionalism ?  If  it  is'his,  we  must  tell  him,  that  it  is  not  ours-. 
The  constitution  is,  as  we  understand  it.  the  constitution  of 
distinct  powers  in  the  state,  which  powers  are  always  to  be 
represented  in  the  administration  of  the  several  departments 
of  government,  and  to  serve  as  counterpoises  one  to  another, 
whenever  either  seeks  an  undue  preponderance.  JSTo  con- 
stitution, in  any  intelligible  sense,  is  possible  where  the  state 
is  founded  on  population  alone  :  for,  where  population  is 
the  only  element  that  enters  into  the  calculation,  no  consti- 
tution of  distinct  powers  is  possible.  Either,  then,  consti- 
tutionalism, and  not  democracy,  or  democracy,  and  not  con- 
stitutionalism. You  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
both  together.  For  either  population  can  override  the  con- 
stitution, and  then  it  is  no  constitution ;  or,  the  constitu- 
tion can  override  population  and  restrain  it,  and  then  it  is 
no  democracy. 

Now,  the  constitution,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  and  is  to  an- 
swer any  purpose,  must  be  such  a  constitution  of  the  state, 
of  governing  powers  in  the  state,  whose  concurrence  is  es- 
sential to  the  action  of  the  government,  as  will  effectually 
prevent  any  one  from  going  beyond  certain  bounds,  that 
will  be  of  itself  competent  to' say  to  the  money  power, 
"Thus  far,  but  no  further;"  and  by  so  doing,  be  always  a 
shield  interposed  between  the  poorer  and  more  numerous 
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classes,  and  the  wealthy,  influential,  and  all-grasping  minor- 
ity. These  constituted  powers,  unquestionably,  are  to  be 
exercised  by  persons ;  but  they  do  not  represent  persons 
alone,  but  possessions  and  pursuits.  The  people  distributed, 
constituted  according  to  their  property,  or  their  calling,  or 
whatever  you  make,  in  addition  to  population,  the  founda- 
tion of  your  state,  is  the  legal,  the  political  people.  This 
people,  which  has  no  existence  outside  of  the  constitution, 
and,  therefore,  can  act  only  through  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, is  the  people  that  governs,  that  makes  and  admin- 
isters the  laws,  and  that  may,  when  it  pleases,  alter  or  amend 
the  constitution. 

The  reviewer,  founding  the  state,  as  all  democrats  must 
do,  on  population  alone,  comprehends  no  distinction  between 
the  legal,  political  people,  representing  not  numbers  only, 
but  something  in  addition  thereto,  and  population  itself ; 
and,  therefore,  he  contends,  that  population  is  competent  to 
make  or  unmake  the  constitution.  In  this  case,  his  consti- 
tution rests  for  its  support  on  the  will  of  the  very  popula- 
tion it  is  to  govern,  and  would  resemble  locking  up  the 
culprit  in  prison  and  intrusting  him  with  the  keys.  Yet 
the  reviewer  talks  pleasantly  about  the  reductio  ad  dbsur- 
dum.  If  numbers,  as  MTe  have  seen,  are  not  sufficient,  in 
practical  legislation,  to  restrain  within  due  bounds  the  mi- 
nority that  control  the  balance  of  property,  how  can  they 
prevent  that  same  minority  from  securing  undue  advantages 
in  the  convention  that  makes  the  constitution  ?  Are  the 
mass  of  the  people  necessarily  stronger  in  the  convention, 
than  in  the  legislature  %  Did  it  never  occur  to  our  friend, 
that  government  and  law  are  needed  especially,  not  for  the 
rich  and  powerful,  but  for  the  poor  and  defenceless  ? 

The  reviewer's  doctrine  as  to  the  power  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution is  very  easily  comprehended.  As  one  of  the  legal 
people,  I  have  no  existence  out  of  the  town  of  Chelsea,  and 
my  vote,  in  determining  the  majority  to  be  represented  in 
the  convention,  can  be  counted  nowhere  else ;  but  as  one  of 
the  population,  my  vote  may  be  counted  anywhere.  In 
selecting  delegates  for  the  convention,  then,  the  excess  of 
numbers  in  one  electoral  district  may  be  used  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  another.  Might  not,  in  this  way,  the  com- 
position of  the  convention  be  somewhat  different  from  what 
it  would  be  if  legally  convened,  and  representing  only  the 
political  people?  The  absurdity  of  the  reviewer's  doctrine 
may  be  seen  at  once,  by  applying  it  to  the  constitution  of 
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the  United  States.  According  to  his  doctrine,  seven  of  the 
large  states  would  be  competent  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
way,  to  alter  the  federal  constitution,  for  they  have  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  According  to  our  doctrine,  which 
makes  it  alterable  only  by  the  legal  people,  acting  as  the 
legal  people,  no  alteration  could  be  obtained  so  long  as  even 
the  seven  smallest  states  refused  their  assent. 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  What  should 
be  the  real  foundation  of  the  state,  or  what  should  be  the  basis 
of  representation,  we  reserve  for  a  future  discussion.  We 
will  only  add  now,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  that  no  constitu- 
tion, however  admirably  devised  and  wisely  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  pursuits  of  a  given  people,  will  be  alone  suf- 
ficient. Its  success  will  always  demand  the  presence  of  a 
higher  than  human  authority  to  fasten  it  on  the  minds,  the 
hearts,  and  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and  those  they  in- 
trust with  the  management  of  their  affairs.  We  can,  in 
nothing,  dispense  with  superhuman  aid  ;  and  no  constitu- 
tion will  work  well,  or  accomplish  its  end,  that  has  not  its 
foundation  and  support  in  God. 

hi  conclusion  ;  we  have  aimed  to  treat  the  question  calm- 
ly, fairly,  and  honestly.  We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  re- 
viewer, but,  intentionally,  with  no  disrespect.  We  sought 
no  controversy  with  him;  and  it  was  far  from  our  original 
wish  to  interfere  at  all  with  his  discussion  of  his  own  no- 
tions in  his  own  wa}7,  But  he  himself  went  out  of  his  way, 
not  merely  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  our  doctrines, 
but  to  denounce  us  in  his  own  review,  to  which  we  were  a 
regular  and  independent  contributor  at  his  own  solicitation; 
and  his  first  denunciation  was  of  views  which  we  thought 
we  had  some  reason  for  believing  he  himself  was  "becoming 
more  and  more  inclined  to  adopt."  If  aught  unpleasant  has 
entered  into  the  tone  of  any  of  our  remarks,  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  we  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  escape  the  echo  of 
his  own.  Yet,  we  owe  him  no  ill  will ;  we  esteem  him  for 
many  noble  and  generous  qualities,  and  take  a  deeper  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  welfare  than  either  he  or  the  public 
will  give  us  credit  for.  We  believe  him  wrong  on  a  great 
and  vital  question,  and  wrong  because  he  has  adopted  his 
opinions  without  mature  investigation.  A  fuller  investiga- 
tion, we  are  confident,  will  convince  him  that  the  great 
cause  of  individual  and  social  well-being  is  not  to  be  pro- 
moted by  a  further  extension  of  the  democratic  principle. 
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It  is  universally  conceded,  that  republics,  especially 
democracies,  can  subsist  only  by  means  of  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  generally  considered,  that  democracies,  or  popu- 
lar forms  of  government,  which,  through  suffrage  and  eligi- 
bility, admit  the  great  mass  of  the  population  to  a  share  in 
the  administration,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  counteract 
the  very  virtues  on  which  their  permanence  and  utility  de- 
pend. 

Our  political  history,  we  think,  demonstrates  this  latter 
position,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  doubt,  to  all  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  look  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
things.  Here,  in  this  matter,  the  boasted  maxim  of  politi- 
cal economy,  that  demand  creates  a  supply,  does  not  hold 
good.  Looking  at  what  we  were  in  the  beginning,  and  at 
what  we  now  are,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  another 
country  in  Christendom  has  so  rapidly  declined  as  we  have, 
in  the  stern  and  rigid  virtues,  in  the  high-toned  and  manly 
principles  of  conduct,  essential  to  the  stability  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  popular  government. 

We  commenced  our  national  existence  with  many  pecu- 
liar advantages,  and  advantages  wholly  independent  of  our 
peculiar  political  institutions.  We  began  our  labors  on  a 
virgin  soil,  in  a  new  country,  of  vast  extent,  great  internal 
resources,  and  remote  from  the  vicious  and  corrupting  ex- 
amples of  the  Old  World.  We  were,  for  the  most  part,  an 
agricultural  people,  sparse,  not  crowded  into  towns  and 
cities,  with  plenty  of  new  and  fertile  lands,  easy  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  yielding  a  rich  and  immediate  reward  to  the 
cultivator  Our  wants  were  few,  our  manners  and  tastes 
were  simple,  and  life  with  us  was  uniform,  and  little  ex- 
posed to  vicious  temptations.  Government  had  little  to 
do,  for  all  moved  on  harmoniously,  as  it  were,  of  itself.  It 
must  have  been  a  bad  government,  indeed,  that  could,  at 
once,  have  corrupted  us,  and  hindered  our  growth  and  pros- 
perity. So  were  we  in  the  outset ;  but  so  are  we  no  longer. 
Our  population  has  become  comparatively  dense  ;  our  new 
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lands  are  exhausted,  or  have  receded  so  far  in  the  distance 
as  to  be  no  longer  of  easy  access,  or  attainable  at  all  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  older  states,  who  have  not  some  little 
capital  in  advance.  We  have  become  a  populous  and  a 
wealthy  country,  a  great  manufacturing  and  trading  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  a  great  agricultural  people;  we  are  separating 
more  and  more,  capital  and  labor,  and  have  the  beginnings 
of  a  constantly  increasing  operative  class,  unknown  to  our 
fathers,  and  doomed  always  to  be  dependent  on  employ- 
ment by  the  class  who  represent  the  capital  of  the  country, 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  therefore  to  die  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  when  employment  fails  them;  we  are 
brought,  by  improvements  in  steam  navigation,  alongside 
of  the  Old  World,  into  immediate  contact  with  its  vicious 
and  corrupt  civilization  ;  we  are  no  longer  isolated,  no 
longer  a  simple,  primitive  people ;  our  old  manners  have 
passed,  or  are  rapidly  passing,  away  ;  our  increasing  wealth 
brings  in  with  it  luxury,  poverty,  and  distress,  as  well  as 
refinement  and  a  more  general  culture. 

Here  is  what  we  have  become.  It  is  now,  under  these  al- 
tered circumstances  both  of  the  country  and  the  people,  that 
the  virtues  of  our  institutions  are  put  to  the  test.  These 
institutions  have  as  yet  had  no  severe  trial.  The  peculiar 
advantages  of  our  position  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  superiority,  under  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  we 
have  hitherto  exhibited.  But  if,  with  these  advantages, 
our  institutions  have  suffered  us  so  to  deteriorate,  will  they 
suffice  to  restore  us  to  our  former  elevation  \  Kay,  if  with 
these  advantages,  we  have,  under  these  institutions,  fallen 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  Old  World,  and  shown  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  stern  and  rigid  virtues,  in  the  high-toned  and 
manly  qualities  we  are  accustomed  to  boast  in  our  ancestors, 
unparalleled  in  other  Christian  nations,  not  excepting  even 
England,  to  what  can  we  attribute  so  lamentable  a  fact,  but 
to  our  peculiar  institutions  themselves?  The  result,  to 
which  we  have  come,  is  attributable  to  no  slight  or  acci- 
dental cause,  but  to  a  deep-seated  and  constantly  operating 
cause,  and  this  cause  can  be  found  nowhere,  but  in  our  pe- 
culiar form  of  government. 

In  speaking  of  the  decline  we  have  experienced  in  the 
stern,  rigid,  high-toned  virtues  of  our  population,  we  are  far 
from  implying,  or  wishing  to  imply,  that  we  have  fallen  be- 
low even  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  Old  World ; 
and,  in  assuming  that  our  political  institutions,  taken  inde- 
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pendently  of  the  accidental  advantages  of  our  position,, 
have  not  produced  such  unmixed  good  as  our  noisy  politi- 
cians pretend,  we  are  equally  far  from  implying,  or  wishing 
to  imply,  that  we  are  not  even  yet  in  a  moral  and  social  con- 
dition much  superior  to  that  of  any  other  people.  What 
we  mean  to  assert  is  that,  under  a  moral  and  social  point  of 
view,  we  have  not  maintained  our  former  relative  superi- 
ority. We  are  still  in  advance  of  the  Old  World,  but  by  no 
means  so  far  in  advance  as  we  were  in  the  outset ;  and  con- 
sidering the  many  obstacles  the  several  nations  of  the  Old 
World  have  had  to  encounter,  and  the  much  we  have  had 
in  our  peculiar  position  in  our  favor,  we  have,  relatively 
speaking,  fallen  behind  them,  and  show  a  deterioration,  of 
which  they  set  us  no  example.  France,  Germany,  England, 
even  Spain,  have,  during  the  period  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, made  no  inconsiderable  efforts  at  national  regenera- 
ation,  and  each  and  all  of  them  have,  we  believe,  com- 
menced the  upward  movement,  while  we  alone  have  actu- 
ally deteriorated. 

Assuming  this  to  be  a  fact,  there  must  be,  in  the  nature 
of  our  peculiar  institutions,  some  inherent  and  permanent 
cause  of  this  deterioration.  And  this  we  solemnly  believe 
to  be  the  case.  In  this  world,  good  and  evil  grow  together, 
and  often  spring  from  the  same  root.  The  matter  of  virtue 
and  vice,  as  Milton  has  remarked,  is  not  unfrequently  the 
same.  As  you  recede  from  one  evil,  you  strike  upon  an- 
other ;  and  as  you  secure  a  new  advantage,  you  expose  your- 
self to  a  new  danger.  This  has  been  our  experience  as  a 
people.  We  have  escaped  many,  perhaps  the  heaviest,  of 
the  political  evils  of  the  Old  World  ;  but,  in  return,  have  ex- 
posed ourselves  to  evils,  from  which  the  Old  World  is  com- 
paratively free.  These  evils,  to  which  we  have  exposed  our- 
selves, are  by  no  means  so  great,  or  so  difficult  to  guard 
against,  or  to  counteract,  as  to  induce  us,  for  a  moment,  to 
balance  our  institutions  with  those  of  any  other  people  ;  or 
to  ask  ourselves,  if  we  have  done  wisely  in  adopting,  or 
shall  do  wisely  in  sustaining  them.  With  all  the  evils  to 
which  they  expose  us,  they  are  the  best,  at  least  for  us,  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  that  we  can  even  conceive  of. 
All  we  insist  on  is,  that  they  do  expose  us  to  evils,  which 
demand  our  sleepless  vigilance,  and  all  our  wisdom  and 
energy,  to  counteract.  They  will  not,  as  it  were,  go  of 
themselves,  of  themselves  create  all  the  virtue  essential  to 
their  wise  and  just  administration. 
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A  delusion  had  seized  the  world  about  the  time  of  our 
national  birth,  that  all  the  evils  the  human  race  suffers  are 
owing  to  bad  government,  and  that  a  wisely  constituted 
government  will,  as  it  were,  of  itself  cure  them.  Hence 
we  fell  into  the  mistake  of  feeling  that  our  institutions 
would  take  care  of  themselves,  and  work  out  for  us,  without 
any  special  agency  of  our  own,  that  higher  social  good 
towards  which  our  minds  and  hearts  were  turned.  But  bad 
government  itself  must  have  a  cause,  and  can  have  no  cause 
but  the  ignorance,  the  vice,  the  selfishness,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  people ;  and  the  best  of  institutions  will  produce  only 
mischievous  results,  if  not  wisely  and  virtuously  adminis- 
tered ;  and  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  our  case,  to  secure  the 
right  sort  of  administration,  must  not  only  be  generally 
diffused  among  the  people,  but  be  brought  to  bear  directly 
on  the  administration  itself. 

Another  delusion,  at  the  same  epoch,  seized  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  of  Christendom,  namely,  that  the  people 
■could  make  the  constitution,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting 
to  secure  its  successful  practical  working,  but  to  intrust  it  to 
the  care  of  the  people.  The  desideratum  of  the  time  was 
to  get  rid  of  bad  governments,  of  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
rulers.  It  was  felt  that  the  people,  if  admitted  into  the 
government,  would  have  so  deep  an  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment, that  they  would  never  submit  to  bad  government,  or 
suffer  the  government  to  become  bad,  and  that  their  own 
interest  would  lead  them  to  resist  all  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive magistrates,  and  to  invest  none  with  power  who  would 
not  exercise  it  for  the  common  good.  All  this  was  plausible, 
and  taking ;  but  it  obviously  placed  the  dependence  for 
good  government,  not  on  the  virtue  of  the  people,  on  their 
sense  of  duty,  and  power  of  sacrifice,  but  on  their  sense  of 
interest.  _  Their  own  sense  of  their  own  interest  would  lead 
them  to  institute  good  government,  and  to  insist  on  wise  and 
equitable^ administration.  But,  in  throwing  a  people  back 
upon  their  sense  of  their  own  interest,  leaving  them,  nay, 
teaching  them,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  views  of  the'ir 
own  interest,  do  we  not  necessarily  destroy  the  very  virtues 
■essential  to  the  maintenance  of  wise  and  good  government? 
Do  we  not  set  up  interest  as  the  ruling  motive  ?  And  when 
interest  becomes  the  ruling  motive  of  a  people,  will  not  each 
individual  struggle,  not  to  administer  the  government  for 
the  good  of  all,  but  to  make  it  a  machine  for  promoting  his 
own  private  ends? 
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The  principle  of  the  political  order  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  on  which  the  statesmen  and  politicians  relied  for 
securing  the  practical  benefits  to  be  expected  from  govern- 
ment, was  to  pit  the  selfishness  of  one  against  the  equal 
selfishness  of  another ;  or,  as  we  may  express  it,  universal 
competition.  The  principle  of  competition  is  selfishness. 
Leave,  then,  free  scope  to  the  selfishness  of  all,  and  the 
selfishness  of  each  will  neutralize  the  selfishness  of  each,  and 
we  shall  have  for  result — eternal  justice,  wise  and  equitable 
government,  shedding  its  blessings,  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
upon  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  condition  !  Truly, 
this  were  putting  vice  to  a  noble  use,  and  proposing  a  trans- 
mutation of  the  base  metals  into  the  precious,  far  surpassing 
that  dreamed  of  by  the  old  alchymists,  in  their  insane  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher's  stone.  But  the  success  of  the  theory 
would  not  have  given  the  result  anticipated.  From  absolute 
negation,  how  obtain  an  affirmative  ?  Assuming  the  abso- 
lute equality  of  all,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  selfishness  of 
one  will  exactly  balance  the  selfishness  of  another,  the  result 
will  be  zero,  that  is  to  say,  absolutely  nothing.  But  assum- 
ing the  inequality  of  the  social  elements,  and  that  the  selfish- 
ness of  one  is  not  in  all  cases  the  exact  measure  of  the 
selfishness  of  another,  then  they  in  whom  selfishness  is  the 
strongest  will  gain  the  preponderance,  and,  having  the 
power,  must,  being  governed  only  by  selfishness,  wield  the 
government  for  their  own  private  ends.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened,  and  which  a  little  reflection  might 
have  enabled  any  one  to  have  foretold.  The  attempt  to 
obtain  wise  and  equitable  government  by  means  of  universal 
competition,  then,  must  always  fail.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst.  It,  being  a  direct  appeal  to  selfishness,  promotes  the 
growth  of  selfishness,  and  therefore  increases  the  very  evil 
from  which  government  is  primarily  needed  to  protect  us. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Alongside  of  this  principle  of  universal 
competition,  lay  that  of  responsibility  to  the  people. 
Responsibility  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  people  was,  no 
doubt,  asserted  with  a  good  motive,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  the  people  to  divest  the  agents  of 
authority  of  all  power,  in  case  they  abused  it ;  and  also  as  a 
restraint  on  these  agents  themselves,  who,  knowing  that  if 
they  abused  their  trusts,  the  people  could  dismiss  them, 
would  be  induced,  by  all  their  love  of  power  and  place,  to 
use  their  power  for  the  common  good.  Here,  again,  the 
same  attempt  to  convert  the  base  metals  into  the  precious, 
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to  make  selfishness  produce  the  effects  of  the  loftiest  virtue. 
But  the  old  alchymists  did  not  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone.  We  have  not  yet  discovered  any  method  by  which 
lead  can  be  converted  into  silver  or  gold.  Selfishness  is 
selfishness,  and  will  be  selfish,  say  or  do  what  we  will.  And 
therefore  instead  of  taking  care  not  to  abuse  its  trusts,  so  as 
not  to  lose  place  or  power,  it  only  sets  its  wits  at  work  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  professing  the 
greatest  respect  for  their  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  a  will- 
ingness at  all  times  to  bow  to  their  will,  and  to  do  all  their 
bidding.  Selfishness  became  a  courtier,  and  sought  to  gain 
its  ends  by  flattering  the  sovereign  people,  and  seeming  to 
have  no  interest  but  theirs.  It  would  not  tyrannize  and 
oppress  with  the  strong  hand,  by  bidding  defiance  to  popu- 
lar power;  but  it  would  do  it  by  sly  cunning,  by  subtle  arts, 
and  plunder  the  people,  and  enrich  itself,  by  their  own  con- 
sent, at  least  with  their  own  hands.  If  it  pleased  the  people 
arid  gained  their  confidence,  it  was  enough ;  no  matter  by 
what  means. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  making  all  officers  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  aspirants  to  office,  feel  their  responsibility  to 
the  people,  has  been  simply  to  encourage  demagoguism,  and 
to  cover  the  land  with  swarms  of  greedy  and  unprincipled 
demagogues.  To  gain  place  or  power,  I  must  please  the 
people  ;  and  the  readiest  way  of  pleasing  the  people,  the 
only  way  practicable  to  selfishness,  is  to  flatter  them,  to 
defer  to  them,  to  adopt  their  opinions,  to  take  the  law  from 
them,  and  never  to  resist  them,  or  seek  to  change  their 
course,  let  it  lead  where  it  may.  Selfishness  then  becomes 
a  tlme-server  ;  seeks  not  for  truth  and  justice,  but  for  what 
is  popular;  asks  not,  What  is  right  ?  but  simply,  What  will 
the  people  say  ?  It  has  no  opinions  of  its  own.  It  runs 
athwart  no  popular  prejudice  ;  treads  on  none  of  the  people's 
corns;  is  non-committal  on  all  points  on  which  the  public 
mind  has  not  declared  itself;  and  is  tolerant  to  all  incipient 
errors,  for  they  may  become  popular  to-morrow.  It  is 
prudent,  sleek,  decorous.  It  has  no  rough  edges,  no  angular 
points,  and  thrusts  its  elbow  into  no  man's  ribs.  Its  face 
has  a  settled  smile ;  and  its  voice  is  soft,  gentle,  insinuating. 
It  is  calm,  dispassionate,  mild,  deliberate.  It  is  free  from 
rage,  from  hurry,  and  "  bides  its  time."  If  it  fails  to-day, 
it  will  succeed  to-morrow.  "  The  sober  second  thought  of 
the  people  "  will  set  all  right,  and  place  it  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder.     Hence,  all  manly  devotion  to  truth,  all  earnestness 
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in  the  defence  of  the  right,  all  firm  resistance  to  popular 
error  and  delusion,  all  bold  and  vigorous  efforts  to  advance 
the  people,  and  carry  on  individual  and  social  progress,  are 
out  of  place,  and  must  be  quietly  left  by  the  way ;  for  they 
might  endanger  our  popularity,  offend  perhaps  the  majority, 
and  prevent  us  from  securing  the  objects  of  our  ambition. 

"We  draw  here  no  fancy  sketch ;  we  are,  unhappily,  paint- 
ing from  the  life.  One  sees  the  original  everywhere.  The 
evil  has  become  great  and  menacing  We  have  lost  our 
manliness  ;  we  have  sacrificed  our  independence  ;  we  have 
become  tame  and  servile,  afraid  to  say  that  our  souls  are  our 
own,  till  we  have  obtained  permission  of  the  public  to  say 
so,  or  at  least  till  we  have  pretty  well  ascertained  that  it  will 
not  be  unpopular  to  say  so.  The  tameness  and  servility  of 
American  literature  are  almost  universally  admitted.  It  has 
no  manliness,  no  reach,  no  depth,  no  aspiration.  It  seeks 
to  win  popular  favor,  not  to  correct  public  sentiment;  to 
echo  public  opinion,  not  to  form  it. 

Now  this,  we  contend  is  a  natural  result  of  the  principle 
of  responsibility  to  the  people,  contended  for  by  our  poli- 
ticians. If  you  repeat  always  to  your  statesmen  "  Remem- 
ber your  accountability  to  the  people"  you  must  expect 
them  to  ask  always,  not,  What  is  right  ?  but,  What  is  popu- 
lar ?  And  when  you  have  led  your  statesmen  to  do  so,  made 
popular  opinion  their  guide,  you  have  made  it  so  for  all 
who  aspire  to  place  or  power  ;  and  then  you  have  made  it 
so  for  the  great  body  of  your  whole  community,  and  not  in 
relation  to  politics  only,  but  in  relation  to  every  department 
of  life.  Popularity  will  become  the  leading  object  of  am- 
bition, and  popular  opinion  the  standard  of  morality.  The 
public  will  intervene  everywhere.  The  minister  of  religion 
will  court  the  public,  and  the  pulpit  will  soften  or  suppress 
the  unpopular  truth.  All  will  be  done  with  a  view  to  immedi- 
ate popular  effect;  and  what  will  not  tend  to  secure  immedi- 
ate popularity  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  blunder,  or,  at  best, 
as  a  crime.  In  such  a  state  as  this,  how  can  there  be  the 
virtue  necessary  to  sustain  wise,  equitable,  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment? In  such  a  state  as  this  we  indisputably  are,  and 
to  such  a  state  as  this,  if  not  our  institutions  themselves,  at 
least  our  doctrines  in  regard  to  them,  with  which  we  com- 
menced our  political  career,  have  a  direct,  if  not  an  inevita- 
ble, tendency  to  reduce  us.  Here  is  the  weak  side  of  our 
political  order,  and  here  is  what  must,  always  be  the  result 
of  a  political  order,  which  rests  for  its  support  on  selfish- 
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ness,  on  interest,  on  universal  competition,  and  responsibil- 
ity to  the  popular  will.  Here  is  the  danger  to  which  we 
are  particularly  exposed,  and  against  which,  if  we  love  our 
country,  and  desire  the  prevalence  of  justice,  we  must  be 
always  on  our  guard. 

It  is  useless  to  undertake  to  deny  what  we  have  here 
stated,  and  useless  to  undertake  to  prove  that  popular  gov- 
ernments have  not  a  direct  tendency  to  create  a  multitude 
of  demagogues,  and  to  make  what  is  popular  the  standard 
of  what  is  right  or  proper  to  be  undertaken.  Popular  gov- 
ernments are  favorable,  by  the  freedom  of  competition  they 
maintain,  to  commerce,  to  industry,  to  great  material  pros- 
perity, for  a  time,  so  long  as  there  remains  a  large  body  of 
the  people  as  yet  uncorrupted, — so  long  as  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple they  foster  has  not  yet  become  universal.  But  as  soon 
as  this  principle,  on  which  they  are  founded,  reaches  the 
heart  of  the  community,  and  the  scramble  for  wealth,  for 
place,  and  for  power,  affects  all  classes,  and  becomes  univer- 
sal, all  sorts  of  prosperity  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  state 
falls  to  pieces  by  its  own  internal  vice  and  rottenness.  What 
are  called  free  states  are  always  marked  by  a  sudden  and 
surprising  activity,  by  a  sudden  and  surprising  prosperity, 
and  by  almost  as  sudden  and  surprising  a  decline  and  fall. 
And  this  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  unless,  independent  of 
the  government  proper,  there  be  in  the  community  a  coun- 
teracting and  conservative  principle.  On  this  point,  if  we 
will  neglect  the  lessons  of  antiquity  (for  our  experiment  is 
not  so  new  as  we  sometimes  boast),  we  do  not  well  to  neg- 
lect the  lessons  of  our  own  experience.  No  man  can  at- 
tentively study  our  political  history,  and  analyze  with  some 
care  our  popular  institutions,  but  must  perceive  and  admit 
that  our  state  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution,  and 
seeds  which  have  already  be  *un  to  germinate.  Unless  the 
tendency  we  have  thus  far  obeyed  can  be  arrested,  and  a 
stronger  and  more  conservative  principle  be  brought  in  to 
our  relief,  all  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

We  feel  how  very  unpalatable  all  this  must  be  to  our 
countrymen,  and  how  ill  it  must  be  received.  It  will  be 
easy  to  ascribe  it  to  our  diseased  imagination,  or  disappoint- 
ed ambition ;  it  will  be  easy  to  ascribe  it  to  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  our  institutions,  to  a  hankering  after  other  forms 
of  government,  or  to  a  love  of  singularity,  or  of  notoriety. 
All  this  it  is  easy  to  say,  and  all  this  unquestionably  will  be 
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said,  and  believed  by  not  a  few.  There  are  a  thousand 
voices  interested  in  silencing  the  still  small  voice  of  truth  ; 
and  may  do  so.  But,  alas !  the  truth  remains  the  same,  and 
the  evil  exists  not  the  less,  conceal  we  it  never  so  effectually 
from  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  The  evil  is  there.  The 
cancer  eats  into  the  very  vitals,  and  death  must  sooner  or 
later  ensue.  We  may  say  what  we  will  of  the  physician 
who  warns  us  of  our  danger,  who  bids  us  seize  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  apply  the  remedy  before  it  has  become  for- 
midable ;  we  may  dismiss  him  and  call  in  another  who  will 
tell  us  smooth  things,  that  there  is  no  danger,  that  we  may 
eat,  drink,  dance,  sing,  and  be  merry  as  usual ;  but  this  will 
avail  us  nothing.  The  cancer  is  there,  and  eats,  eats,  never 
the  less. 

But  we  have  not  closed  the  catalogue  of  our  dangers.  The 
root  of  all  is  in  the  attempt,  with  a  mere  negative  quantity 
to  obtain  a  positive,  out  of  selfishness  to  bring  forth  virtue. 
This  attempt,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  selfishness  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  whole  community.  The  great  object  of 
action,  then,  so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  is  to  make 
it  the  means  of  promoting,  not  the  public  good,  but  private 
interest.  But  to  suppose  that  it  can  promote  equally  the 
private  interest  of  all,  is  absurd  ;  or  even  of  a  majority.  It 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  promote  the  private  interest  of 
only  the  few.  Then  there  must  be  some  contrivance  by 
which  the  few  can  control  its  operations,  and  secure  to  them- 
selves its  advantages,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  "the 
spoils."  This  contrivance  we  may  express  by  the  word 
party.  There  may  still  be  in  the  country  some  remains  of 
virtue,  some  reminiscences  of  the  doctrine,  that  we  ought  to 
seek  the  public  good.  They  who  share  these  reminiscences 
might,  if  free  to  act  according  to  their  own  convictions  and 
sense  of  duty,  trouble  us  and  thwart  our  schemes.  We 
must  control  them  »y  means  of  party  organization  and  party 
usages,  and  substitu  ;e  devotion  to  party  for  devotion  to  the 
public,  and  thus  make  even  the  virtues  of  the  people  sub- 
servient to  our  selfish  purposes.  Hence  springs  up  a  system 
of  party  tactics,  from  which  this  country  has  more  to  fear, 
than  from  any  other  cause  whatever. 

This  system,  if  we  have  rightly  learned  it, — and  we  have 
learned  it  from  the  intimate  personal  associates  of  the  dis- 
tinguished man  who  is  at  present  its  most  brilliant  repre- 
sentative,— is  in  substance  this  :  In  a  republican  government 
every  thing  must  be  done  by  means  of  party.     Our  first 
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effort  therefore  must  be  to  get,  and  keep,  our  party  in  the 
majority.  We  must  never  propose  any  measure  likely  to 
throw  it,  or  to  keep  it,  in  the  minority.  If  we  keep  our 
party  in  the  majority,  we  can  from  time  to  time  through  it 
propose  and  carry  such  measures  as  we  may  judge  to  be 
proper  or  expedient.  Mark  this.  The  first  object  is,  not  to 
find  out  and  support  what  is  for  the  public  good,  but  by 
organization  and  discipline  to  get  and  keep  our  party  in  the 
ascendency.  After  this,  if  we  can  serve  the  public  without 
falling  into  the  minority,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  why  just  as 
well  and  good,  provided  we  only  hold  on — to  the  offices. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this.  Kegular  organized  parties, 
in  a  republican  government,  organized  with  a  view  to  per- 
manence, so  as  to  make  it  the  primary  duty  of  the  citizen  to 
support  them,  are  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  lib- 
erty. They  are  contrivances  to  override  the  constitution, 
and  to  enable  a  minority  to  rule  the  majority.  They  are 
machines  constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  centralizing 
power  for  the  express  benefit  of  intriguing  politicians,  who 
by  getting  hold  of  the  crank  may  work  them  as  they  please. 
The  only  parties  really  defensible  in  a  free  government  are 
such  as  naturally  and  spontaneously  spring  up,  and  group 
themselves  around  different  views  of  governmental  policy. 
These  come  when  they  should,  last  as  long  as  the  difference 
of  policy  lasts,  and  then  dissolve  of  themselves.  They 
come,  accomplish  their  object,  and  disappear. 

But  having  determined  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  and 
through  party,  and  that  our  primary  duty  is  to  labor  for  the 
organization  and  ascendency  of  our  party,  the  next  thing  to 
be  insisted  on  is,  Fidelity  to  thejjarty^  and  strict  adherence 
to  its  usages, — the  surrender  of  all  individual  opinions,  con- 
victions, and  preferences  to  the  decision  of  the  party,  which 
decision,  be  it  understood,  is  always  to  be  effected  by  the 
aforesaid  politicians  who  have  hold  of  the  crank.  This 
throws  the  whole  business  into  the  hands  of  central  com- 
mittees, and  deprives  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  all 
free  voice  in  the  determination  of  measures,  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates.  These  committees,  often  self-constituted, 
or,  if  not,  chosen  by  a  feeble  minority,  arrange  every  thing, 
and  leave  to  the  citizens  at  large,  or  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
party,  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  their  arrangements  and 
support  their  nominations,  or  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
throwing  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  opposing 
party. 
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To  keep  the  ranks  of  the  party  full,  to  prevent  members 
from  breaking  away  and  asserting  their  independence,  appeals 
are  now  made  to  the  lowest  and  most  corrupting  passions  of 
the  human  heart.  The  individual,  who  shows  himself  a  lit- 
tle uneasy,  or  disposed  to  kick  at  the  party  traces,  must  be 
denounced,  thrown  over,  and  declared  to  be  an  enemy,  and 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  party.  Thus  men 
must  be  kept  in  the  party  and  faithful  to  its  usages,  decis- 
ions, and  nominations,  not  by  attachment  to  its  principles 
and  measures,  but  through  fear  that,  if  they  assert  their  in- 
dependence, they  will  lose  their  share  of  the  "  spoils." 

Now,  fasten  this  doctrine  on  the  country,  and  let  it  become 
our  settled  mode  of  disposing  of  all  political  matters,  and 
our  liberties,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  government,  will 
be  at  the  menw  of  the  sly,  cunning,  adroit,  intriguing, 
selfish  demagogues,  whom  our  country,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
a  direct  and  strong  tendency  to  multiply, 

And  here,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  is  a  strong  reason 
why  the  American  people  should  pause  and  deliberate  long 
before  restoring  Mr.  Yan  Buren  to  the  high  office  from 
which,  in  1840,  they  so  indignantly  ejected  him.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  Mr.  Yan  Buren  is  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  of  this  system  of  party  management,  in  the 
country.  The  system  itself  has  been  perfected,  and  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  was  founded,  by  him  and  his  more  im- 
mediate political  associates.  He  is  intimately  connected  with 
it;  owes  to  it  all  the  political  elevation  he  has  ever  received, 
and  relies  on  it  alone  for  his  restoration  to  the  presidency. 
Pie  has  no  hope  but  in  its  influence  ;  his  restoration  would 
therefore  be  a  direct  sanction  of  the  system  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  go  far  towards  fastening  it  upon  the  country 
beyond  the  reach  of  futilre  redress.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  whatever  his  per- 
sonal worth,  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  a  most 
serious  public  calamity. 

In  1840,  such  was  the  state  of  certain  great  public  ques- 
tions, and  such  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  position,  that  all  those  of 
us,  who  felt  deeply  the  importance  of  completing  the  finan- 
cial policy  commenced  under  his  administration,  were 
obliged  either  to  vote  for  him,  or  to  vote  against  our  prin- 
ciples. But  there  is  no  necessity  of  driving  us  again  to  this 
severe  alternative.  Moreover,  his  defeat  was  not  an  un- 
mixed evil,  for  it  was  not  wholly  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  American  people   to  the  leading   measures,  or  rather 
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measure— for  it  had  but  one — of  his  administration  ;  but  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent,  to  the  obnoxious  system  of  party 
management  he  represented.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  de- 
termination to  get  rid  of  that  system — the  caucus  system — 
had  as  much  to  do  in  effecting  his  defeat,  as  opposition  to 
the  independent  treasury.  Men  had  grown  weary  of  party 
tyranny,  and  disgusted  with  its  machinery.  That  this  gave 
to  the  opposition  no  little  of  their  strength,  is  pretty  clearly 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  no  sooner  were  Mr.  Vail  Buren 
and  his  caucus  system  believed  to  be  out  of  the  way,  than 
the  Republican  party  was  stronger  than  ever.  State  after 
state  returned  and  gave  their  votes  for  the  principles  and 
measures  of  government,  they  had  persisted,  under  him  and 
his  tactics,  in  voting  down.  The  whole  party  throughout 
the  Union  gave  a  sudden  spring,  as  if  freed  from  some  su- 
perincumbent weight,  which  had  hitherto  oppressed  it  to 
the  earth,  and  prevented  all  free  movement.  It  was  a  gen- 
eral jubilee,  and  men  seemed  to  say,  "Now  Republican 
principles  can  have  a  free  development,  and  a  certain 
triumph." 

Considerate  men,  who  had  stood  by  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  and 
made  no  inconsiderable  sacrifices  to  sustain  him,  felt,  after 
all,  that  his  defeat  had  its  good  side,  in  that  it  might  tend  to 
break  up  the  old  party  organization,  demolish  its  machinery, 
and  leave  men  a  measure~of  freedom  to  labor  for  the  public 
good.  They  felt  that  all  was  not  lost ;  nay,  that  the  gain 
might  possibly  in  the  long  run  overbalance  the  loss.  "Mr. 
Van  Buren,  they  felt,  was  out  of  the  way ;  and  this,  in  it- 
self, was  no  trifling  gain.  Hope  sprang  up  afresh,  and  in 
the  buoyancy  of  their  hearts  they  were  disposed  to  treat  him 
with  all  tenderness,  to  tread  lightly  on  his  faults,  to  forget 
the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Eepnblican  cause,  and 
to  magnify  as  much  as  possible  his  virtues  and  public  ser- 
vices. His  defeat  softened  prejudice,  and  disarmed  hostility, 
and  all  were  disposed  to  follow  him  to  private  life  with 
marked  respect,  if  not  with  gratitude.  They  felt  that,  since 
he  was  no  longer  in  the  field,  the  disasters  o"f  the  campaign 
could  be  easily  repaired  •  and  that  the  Republican  forces, 
marshalled  again,  under  new  leaders,  with  fresh  hopes, 
and  the  natural  stimulus  of  recently  recovered  freedom, 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  a  fnture  defeat.  There  was  rea- 
son and  justice  in  all  this.  But  the  reappearance  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  upon  the  stage  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  af- 
fairs.    He  comes  not  alone,  but  as  the  chief  of  a  band,  which 
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the  country  had  devoutly  hoped  was  dispersed,  never  to  be 
collected  again.  He  comes  as  the  representative  of  the  same 
old  corrupt  and  corrupting  system  of  party  tactics,  followed 
by  the  same  swarm  of  greedy  spoilsmen,  with  their  appetite 
for  plunder  sharpened  by  the  few  3rears'  abstinence  they 
have  been  forced,  through  the  remains  of  the  original  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  the  country,  to  practise.  Gratify  his 
wishes,  restore  him  to  the  place  he  is  personally  soliciting, 
and  we  lose  all  that  was  good  in  the  defeat  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1840,  and  retain  only  the  evil.  We  restore 
what,  with  an  almost  unheard-of  effort,  the  country  had 
thrown  off,  and  place  the  Republican  party  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  must  be  defeated  again,  or  the  country  be  inevi- 
tably ruined. 

These  are  no  doubt  hard  things  to  say  of  a  man  who  has 
once  filled  the  high  office  of  president  of  these  United  States ; 
but  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  at  all  worthy  of  that  high 
office,  they  never  would  have  been  said  ;  for  he  would  on 
his  defeat  have  retired  and  remained  thenceforth  in  private 
life.  The  fact  that  he  is  now  before  the  public,  soliciting 
to  be  restored  to  that  office  from  which  the  country  ejected 
him  with  indignation  and  disgust,  is  a  proof  of  his  moral 
unfitness  for  the  place  to  which  he  aspires,  and  of  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  the  people  in  ejecting  him.  He  loses  all 
the  sympathy  his  defeat  excited,  forfeits  all  the  respect  with 
which  generous  hearts  follow  the  fallen,  and  all  the  sacred- 
ness  that  ordinarily  belongs  to  those  who  have  filled  high 
office.  He  stands  before  us  simply  as  an  aspirant  for  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  and  not 
an  aspirant  relying  on  his  own  personal  merits  and  eminent 
public  services,  but  on  a  system  of  party  tactics  and  caucus 
machinery,  which  cannot  be  countenanced  for  a  moment, 
without  the  most  serious  detriment  to  liberty,  and  the  gross- 
est indignity  to  civic  virtue.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  must  expect  to  have  hard  things  said  of  him,  at  least  hard 
things  to  be  thought  of  him,  by  every  man  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  partisan.  He  voluntarily  provokes  the  severest 
censure  from  every  enlightened  friend  of  his  country  and 
of  her  republican  institutions.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to 
restore  the  old  caucus  system,  the  old  party  machinery,  and 
reinstate  all  the  old  drill-sergeants,  by  whose  means  our  lib- 
erties have  been  jeoparded  and  our  republic  brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  precipice.     It  is  too  much  to  expect  us 
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quietly,  now  after  so  much  has  been  done  to  clear  the  on- 
ward path  of  republicanism ;  now  after  Providence  has  so 
signally  intervened  in  our  favor  against  those  who  had  for 
so" long  a  time  provoked  its  indignation,  to  replace  the  old 
impediments  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  1840,  by  rally- 
ing again  around  the  very  man,  who,  of  all  others  in  the 
Union,  relies  most  on  these  very  impediments  for  success, 
and  who  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  party 
contrivances  which  stifle  the  free  voice  of  the  people,  he 
would  never  be  solicited  to  leave,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
classic  shades  of  Lindenwold. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  insti- 
tutions like  ours  are  exposed  These  dangers  are  great  and 
threatening ;  they  have  already  acquired  an  alarming  force, 
and  seem  almost  ready  to  break  upon  us  with  overwhelm- 
ing fury  ;  but  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as  inevitable,  or 
irremediable.  We  may  guard  against  them,  and  shelter 
ourselves  almost,  if  not  wholly,  against  all  ill  consequences. 
But  our  protection  against  them  is  in  the  virtue  of  the 
people,  in  their  firmness  to  resist  the  tendency  to  selfishness, 
which  our  institutions  themselves  naturally  generate  ;  and 
we  must  add,  in  their  virtue,  not  merely  as  subjects  of  the 
government,  but  as  citizens. 

Here,  where,  suffrage  is  so  nearly  universal,  the  great 
body  of  the  adult  male  population  sustain  to  the  govern- 
ment a  two-fold  relation, — the  relation  of  subject,  and  the 
relation  of  citizen.  As  subjects,  they  are  held  to  allegiance ; 
their  virtue  is  loyalty,  and  their  duty,  obedience  ;  as  citi- 
zens, they  are  constituent  elements  of  the  government  itself, 
and  share  in  the  administration. 

A  faithful  discharge  of  all  their  duties  as  subjects  will 
not  secure  the  ends  of  good  government.  Good  govern- 
ment demands,  not  only  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  but 
just  laws,  and  wise  administration.  The  justice  of  the  laws, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  administration  depend  on  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  not  in  their  capacity  of  sub- 
jects, but  in  their  capacity  of  citizens.  The  republican 
form  of  government  will  prove  a  total  failure,  unless  the 
citizens,  acting  as  constituent  elements  of  the  government, 
carry  into  its  administration  loyalty  to  eternal  justice  ;  that 
stern  integrity,  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  public, 
which  will  force  the  government  in  all.  its  practical  work- 
ings to  seek,  always  and  everywhere,  the  greatest  good  of 
each  individual  subject,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 
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The  chief  danger,  to  which  our  republican  institutions 
are  exposed,  does  not  lie  in  the  disloyalty  of  the  people 
when  acting  as  subjects,  but  in  their  venality  and  corruption 
when  acting  as  citizens, — in  their  increasing  want  of  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good,  and  increasing  efforts  to  convert  the 
government  into  a  machine  for  promoting  their  own  purely 
private  and  selfish  ends, — each  regardless  of  the  evils  he 
may  cause  it  to  inflict  on  others. 

This  distinction  has  not,  we  apprehend,  been  always  made, 
nor  sufficiently  insisted  on.  The  teachers  of  morality, 
whether  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  when  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  popular  virtue  to  sustain  popular  government, 
have  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  virtue  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  is,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  several  duties  involved  in  the  various  private 
relations  of  man  with  man  ;  and  it  is  still  this  obedience, 
and  these  private  virtues,  that  our  clergy  have  chiefly  in 
view  when  they  speak  of  the  necessity  of  religion  as  the 
support  of  popular  government.  Here  is  one  great  reason 
why  we  have  so  many  tolerable  subjects,  who  are  grossly 
corrupt  citizens ;  and  why,  with  no  mean  share  of  private 
morality,  we  have  scarcely  the  semblance  of  civic  virtue. 
There  has  been  with  us,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  is  commonly 
implied,  a  total  separation  of  church  and  state.  Religion 
and  morality,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  afford  us  little  or 
no  protection,  because  they  are  seldom  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  people  in  their  capacity  of  citizens.  They  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  our  wants,  only  when  we  are  made  to  feel  by  our 
moral  and  religious  teachers,  that  we  must  carry  with  us,  in 
our  capacity  of  citizens,  all  the  singleness  of  purpose,  all 
the  firmness  to  resist  temptation,  and  all  the  self-denial  and 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  supreme  law,  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  have  in  our  capacity  of  subjects  or  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Doubtless  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  our  virtues  as 
subjects  will  tend  to  sti*engthen  and  confirm  our  virtues  as 
citizens ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  our  virtues 
as  citizens  will  tend  to  corrupt  and  destroy  our  virtues  as 
subjects.  I  carry  my  selfishness  with  me  into  the  discharge 
of  my  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  I  seek  to  make  laws,  or  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  for  my  own  private  benefit.  But 
I  make  the  laws.  If  they  are  against  my  interest,  why 
should  I  obey  them  ?  If  I  obey  selfishness  in  making  the 
laws,  I  shall  be  very  apt  to  obey  it  in  keeping  them  ;  and  if 
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I  am  corrupt  in  what  concerns  the  public,  I  shall  not  long 
remain  pure  in  what  concerns  individuals.     We  would  not 
underrate  the  virtues  of  the  subject,  but,  in  their  effects,  the 
virtues  of  the  citizen,  in  a  country  like  ours,  are  of  far  more 
vital   importance.     The  former  affect  few,  and  those  only 
for  a  short  period;  the  latter  affect  millions,  and  it  may  be 
through  a  thousand  generations.     Our  religious  and  moral 
teachers  should,  then,  bring  the  whole  force  of  religion  and 
morality  to  bear  upon  our  conduct  as  citizens.     The  citizen, 
as  distinguished  from  the  subject,  is  a  public  officer ;  in 
voting,  he  acts  in  a  public  capacity;  exercises,  not  a  private 
right,  but  a  public  trust ;  and,  therefore,  is  bound  to  vote, 
not  according  to  his  private  interests  or  feelings,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  most  solemn  convictions  of  the  public  good.     No 
citizen  has  a  right  to  say,  "  My  vote  is  my  own,  and  I  may 
give  it  for  whom  I  please."     The  consequences  of  his  vote 
do  not  concern  himself  alone.    In  voting,  he  acts  for  others, 
no  less  than  for  himself.     It  is  not,  then,  what  he  is  willing 
to  submit  to  for  himself,  that  should  govern  him,  but  what 
lie  has  the  right  to  fasten  upon  others  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated.    The  citizen,  who  deposits  his  vote,  should,  then,  do 
it  under  a  deep  and  solemn  feeling  of  his  accountability, 
both  to  his  fellow-citizens  or  subjects  and  to  the  great  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe.     He  who  trifles  with  his  vote, 
trifles  with  a  sacred  trust ;  he  who  gives  his  vote  for  the 
party,  or  the   man,  he   cannot  in   conscience  approve,  and 
thus  aids  in  fastening,  what  he  cannot  but  believe  an  injury, 
on  his  country,  is  worse  than  a  thief  and  a  robber.     He  is  a 
traitor  to  his  God,  his  country,  and  his  race.    Here,  no  more 
than  elsewhere,  can  there  be  the  least  compromise  with 
duty,  without  guilt.     To  the  citizen,  as  to  the  man,  God 
says,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart."     We  must  be  made  as 
citizens  to  feel  this,  and  to  act  accordingly,  or  all  is  lost. 
Wise  and  just  government  cannot  long  coexist  with  the  utter 
profligacy  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens,  as  citizens.    The 
citizens  will  impress  upon  the  government  their  own  want  of 
public  spirit  and  integrity.  Our  great  danger  lies  here, — in  our 
want  of  high-toned,  stern,  and  uncompromising  civic  virtue. 
It  is  not  our  design,  in  this  journal,  which  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  discussion  of  first  principles,  to  mingle  in  the 
party  strife  about  special  measures  or  particular  men  ;  but 
there  are  times,  when  men  and  principles  are  so  interlinked, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disjoin  them,  and  treat  them  sepa- 
rately.   Such  is,  in  our  view,  the  present.    We  have  reached 
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such  a  crisis  in  our  political  affairs,  that  almost  every  thing 
depends,  not  on  the  party  which  now  succeeds,  but  on  the 
man  we  elect  president.  The  great  labor  should  now  be  to 
elect  a  president  of  the  country,  not  the  mere  chief  of  a 
party, — a  man  who  will  go  into  office,  and  reform  the  ad- 
ministration, and  wield  the  whole  force  of  the  government 
against  the  spoilsmen,  and  do  all  that  he  can  constitutionally 
to  arrest  the  tendency  to  suffer  the  politics  of  the  country 
to  lie  under  the  control  of  the  demagogues,  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  want  a  man  of  high 
moral  integrity,  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  of  great  firm- 
ness, decision,  and  energy  of  character,  who  shall  look  more 
than  four  years  ahead ;  a  man  who  is  above  all  party  trick- 
ery, and  who  disdains  all  appeal  to  party  machinery  as  the 
means  of  his  elevation  ;  a  man,  in  one  word,  the  very  oppo- 
site, in  all  his  moral  qualities  and  party  relations,  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  "We  want  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment who  is  a  man,  feeling  his  accountability  to  his  Maker, 
and  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself,  if  need  be,  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  and  the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Now,  it  strikes  us,  is  the  time  for  the  sound  portion  of 
the  people,  disregarding  all  old  party  lines,  and  laying  aside 
for  the  moment  even  favorite  party  measures,  to  rally 
around  some  such  man,  whether  he  has  heretofore  been 
called  a  Democrat  or  a  Whig.  Greater  questions  are  at 
stake  than  Bank  or  No-bank,  Tariff  01  Free  Trade.  The 
very  existence  of  our  republic,  the  very  existence  of  our 
government,  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our 
fathers,  and  as  capable  of  being  a  guaranty  of  individual 
liberty  and  public  prosperity,  is  at  stake.  If  the  right  man, 
if  a  statesman,  instead  of  a  politician,  be  placed  now  in  the 
presidential  chair,  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  such, 
that  he  can  give  to  the  political  action  of  the  country  a 
healthy  direction,  and  aid  in  our  restoration  to  civic  virtue. 
He  can  dash  the  hopes  of  the  spoilsmen,  and  rescue  the 
government  from  those  who  would  make  it  an  instrument 
of  plundering  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We 
have  carried  our  ultraism,  on  both  sides,  far  enough,  and  go 
we  with  the  extreme  right,  or  the  extreme  left,  ruin  alike 
awaits  us. 

We  trust  this  appeal  does  not  come  too  late.  Sensible 
men,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  beginning  to  feel,  that 
the  success  of  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  or  those  of 
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Mr  Clay,  representing  as  they  do  the  opposite  extremes, 
would  be  fraught  with  the  most  serious  injury.  Corruption 
has  spread  far  and  wide  ;  the  two  armies  of  demagogues  are 
marshalled,  their  drill-sergeants  are  at  work  day  and  night ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that"  there  is  yet  a  sufficient  number 
not  enrolled  in  either  of  these  divisions,  to  save  the  repub- 
lic. Let  these  men,  who  want  justice  and  free  government, 
make  themselves  heard  before  it  is  too  late  ;  let  them  select 
their  man  ;  let  them  rally  to  his  support ;  and  they  will  suc- 
ceed. If  not,  if  they  fail,  they  will  have  the  imperishable 
f  lory  of  having  failed  in  a  noble  effort  for  a  righteous  cause. 
lut  they  will  not  fail.  There  is  a  moral  majesty  in  the 
movements  of  honest  men  and  firm  patriots,  before  which 
the  unprincipled  and  corrupt  cannot  stand  a  moment.  They 
will  succeed.  The  moral  forces  of  the  universe  are  all 
with  those  who  contend  for  the  right,  and  let  it  not  be  said, 
that  already  the  chains  of  party  are  so  firmly  riveted  on 
our  limbs,  and  our  lips  so  closely  fastened  with  its  pad- 
locks, that  we  cannot  move  nor  speak. 


LIFE  AND  SPEECHES  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN.* 

[From  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1844.] 

The  life  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  and  his  biography  is  neces- 
sarily a  history  of  all  the  political  events  which  have  occurred 
since  his  entrance  into  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  our  statesmen  has  more  completely  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  history  of  the  country.  He  no 
sooner  entered  congress  than  he  took  an  active  and  leading 
part,  which  he  has  continued  from  that  time  to  this.  This 
fact  his  able  and  candid  biographer  has  properly  appreciated, 
and  has,  in  giving  us  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
given  us  one  of  the  best  political  histories  of  the  country, 

*1.  Life  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  presenting  a  Condensed  History  of  Political 
Events  from  1811  to  1843.     New  York  :  1843. 

2.  Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  from  1811  to  the  present  time.     New  York  :  1843. 
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for  the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  to  be  found  in  our  litera- 
ture. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  Irish  descent,  was  born  in  Abbeville 
district,  South  Carolina,  March  18th,  1782,  and  is  now  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  received  his  earliest 
education  at  a  school  in  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  kept  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wardell,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
Subsequently,  he  entered  Tale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1804,  with  distinction.  He  then  devoted  three  years  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  eighteen  months  of  which  were  spent 
at  the  celebrated  law-school  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  at 
that  time  kept  by  Judge  Reeves  and  Mr  Gould ;  the  resi- 
due was  spent  in  the  offices  of  Mr.  Desaussure  (afterwards 
chancellor),  of  Charleston,  and  of  Mr.  Bowie,  of  Abbeville. 
His  preparatory  studies  completed,  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  his  native  district,  and  at  once  took  his 
stand  with  the  oldest  and  ablest  lawyers  on  the  circuit. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  at  the  bar. 
He  was  soon  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  state, 
where  he  served  two  sessions.  In  the  fall  of  1810,  he  was 
elected  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since 
been,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  connected  with  the  federal 
government  without  any  intermission,  till  his  recent  retire- 
ment from  the  senate.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  six 
years ;  then  secretary  of  war  somewhat  over  seven ;  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  from  March  4th,  1825,  to  his 
resignation  in  the  winter  of  1832-3;  and  senator,  from  that 
time  till  his  recent  resignation. 

This  hasty  sketch  shows  us  the  sphere  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn has  been  placed,  and  the  important  and  honorable 
offices  he  has  filled ;  it  tells  us  little  or  nothing  of  the  man 
or  of  the  statesman.  To  be  able  to  form  any  tolerable  esti- 
mate of  the  man  and  the  statesman,  we  must  look  to  the 
questions  in  which  he  has  been  called  to  take  part  by  his 
position  and  office,  and  to  the  part  he  has  actually  taken. 
Our  limits  will  permit  us  merely  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  questions.  The  principal  ques- 
tions which  came  up  during  the  time  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in 
congress,  were,  1.  The  War  with  England ,  2.  The  United 
States  Bank,  3.  The  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvements. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  an  active 
part,  and  his  first  speech  in  congress  was  designed  to  urge 
immediate  and  ample  preparation  for  war.  He  was  a  uni- 
form supporter  of  the  war,  and  no  man  in  congress  did 
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more  to  suggest,  mature,  and  obtain  the  adoption  of  efficient 
measures  for  prosecuting  it,  and  no  one  in  the  country  did 
more  to  stimulate  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
people.  If  the  war  was  a  just,  necessary,  and  patriotic  war, 
Mr.  Calhoun's  course  in  regard  to  it  was  wise,  bold,  efficient, 
and  deserving  the  warm  approbation  of  his  countrymen. 

He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  bank  question.  At 
this  time  the  bank  was  an  administration  measure,  and  there- 
fore a  measure  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  generally  acted.  It  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  mea- 
sure of  the  Federal  party  ;  it  was  demanded  by  a  Republican 
administration,  at  the  head  of  which  was  James  Madison, 
and  was  supported  by  the  more  prominent  individuals 
among  its  friends.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  project  of  a  bank  was  then 
put  forward  and  supported,  were  very  different  from  those 
under  which  the  recharter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  urged,  and  the  end  proposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  it  was  by  no  means  the  same.  Nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  substantive  power  to 
create  a  bank  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  it  has  the  power 
to  create  one,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  enable  the 
federal  government  to  discharge  its  constitutional  functions. 
It  is  a  power  possessed  only  as  an  incident  to  other  powers. 

How  far  the  regulation  of  the  currency  beyond  that  of 
coining  money,  or  putting  its  stamp  on  gold  and  silver,  is 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government,  may  possibly  be  made 
a  question ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  have  always  agreed  with 
Mr.  Webster,  that  the  currency  is  placed  exclusively  under 
its  control ;  and  therefore  if  a  paper  currency  is  admitted  at 
all,  it  must  be  subject  to  federal  regulation.  Of  course, 
then,  if  a  United  States  bank  were  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  right  to  create  one  would  rest  in  congress,  as  inci- 
dent to  the  power  to  regulate  the  currency.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  when  the  government  is  placed  iu  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  cannot  perform  its  express  and  unquestionably 
constitutional  functions  without  a  bank,  congress  has  a  right 
to  create  one ;  as  the  grant  of  a  power,  or  the  imposition  of 
a  duty,  carries  along  with  it,  always,  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  or  the  performance  of  that 
duty;  and  also  because  the  constitution  expressly  declares, 
that  congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
for  carrying  into  effect  "  all  powers  vested  by  this  constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  therof ." 
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Now,  it  was  contended  at  the  time,  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  the  currency,  that  the  government,  in  its  financial 
department,  could  not  go  on  without  a  bank.  The  currency 
was  deranged,  specie  payments  were  suspended  by  the 
banks,  and  the  government,  in  consequence  of  its  connection 
with  them,  was  obliged  to  receive  its  dues  in  their  irredeem- 
able paper.  This  paper  was  of  unequal  value  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union.  Its  depreciation  was  as  great  as  twenty 
per  cent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  compared  with  that  of 
Boston.  How  was  it  possible,  in  this  case,  to  collect  the 
revenues  in  a  medium  of  uniform  value,  so  as  to  obey  the 
constitution  in  not  giving  to  one  port  in  the  Union  an 
advantage  over  another?  How,  with  this  paper  currency, 
varying  in  value  as  you  passed  from  one  state  to  another, 
and  from  one  section  of  the  Union  to  another,  was  it  pos- 
sible to  equalize  the  imposts  and  taxes  ?  It  was  necessary 
to  compel  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  To  do  this 
was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  government.  The  only 
question  was  as  to  the  means.  If  a  bank  was  necessary,  a 
bank  would,  of  course,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  be  con- 
stitutional. 

The  administration  believed  a  bank  to  be  necessary  and 
essential  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  in  view  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  case  of  the 
banks,  at  this  time,  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
1837.  In  1837  the  banks  suspended  payment  because  they 
had  made  over-issues  to  individuals  who  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  coerced  into  payment ;  and  the  suspension  was 
rather  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  debtors  of  the  banks  than 
to  the  banks  themselves.  A  measure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, at  that  moment,  compelling  the  banks  to  resume 
instante?',  would  have  fallen  not  only  with  great  weight  on 
the  banks  themselves,  but  with  a  crushing  weight  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  business  men  of  the  country.  The  re- 
charter  of  a  United  States  bank  in  1837,  then,  would  have 
been  a  measure  of  terrible  severity,  and  would  have  added 
not  a  little  to  the  embarrassments  from  which  the  whole  in- 
dustry of  the  country  was  already  suffering.  But,  at  the 
former  period,  the  case  was  different.  The  banks  had  over- 
issued, but  as  Mr.  Calhoun  has  remarked,  they  had  over- 
issued to  the  government,  a  solvent  debtor,  whose  stock  was 
at  par.  The  banks  held  this  stock,  and  might  have  gone 
into  the  market  and  sold  it  for  specie,  and  with  that  re- 
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deemed  the  excess  of  their  issues.  But  tin's  they  would  not 
do.  They  chose  rather  to  draw  interest  on  the  stock,  by 
discounting  on  it  as  capital,  and  to  profit  by  its  continued 
rise  in  the  market.  It  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to 
surrender  these"  advantages  which  they  hold.  The  case  here 
had  scarcely  any  analogy  with  that  of  1S37;  and  the  reasons 
for  a  bank,  in  the  former  case,  were  of  a  very  different 
force  from  what  they  were  in  the  latter.  The  principal 
weight  of  the  bank,  in  the  former  case,  would  fall  not  on 
the  debtors  of  the  banks,  but  on  the  banks  themselves,  and 
be  felt  in  compelling  them  to  use  the  government  stock  for 
taking  up  their  over-issues,  instead  of  using  it  as  the  basis 
of  speculations. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  goverment  was  so 
linked  in  with  the  banks,  by  the  fact  of  its  treating  their 
issues  as  money,  that,  at  that  time,  the  total  separation  of 
the  government  from  them,  by  its  refusal  to  receive,  and  pay 
away  their  notes,  was  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  pub- 
lic opinion  in  relation  to  banks  and  banking  would  not,  even 
for  a  moment,  have  sustained  the  government  in  so  bold  a 
measure,  had  it  attempted  it.  ~No  practical  statesman  could, 
at  that  epoch,  have  proposed  such  a  measure.  The  boldest 
measure  practicable  was  the  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  1816,  prohibiting  the  treasury  from  receiving 
or  paying  away  the  notes  of  any  non-specie-paying  banks,  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  its  revenues. 

But  two  methods  of  relieving  the  embarrassments  of  the 
government,  and  of  compelling  the  banks  to  resume  specie 
payments,  were  then  possible,  one,  a  national  bankrupt  law, 
and  the  other,  a  national  bank.  Mr.  Calhoun  was,  as  now, 
opposed  to  the  former,  as  harsh  and  unconstitutional ;  for, 
evidently,  if  the  states  have  the  right  to  incorporate  banks, 
the  exercise  of  that  right  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  action 
of  the  federal  government,  as  it  would  be,  by  including 
them  within  the  operations  of  a  bankrupt  law.  Nothing 
remained,  then,  but  a  national  bank.  Mr.  Calhoun,  then, 
finally,  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  went  with  the  Republi- 
can administration,  and  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  time, 
in  support  of  a  national  bank.  But  even  then  he  was  un- 
favorable to  a  bank,  regarding  the  question  as  one  of  bank 
or  no-bank. 

"  Tn  supporting  the  bank  of  1816,"  he  says  in  a  speech  in  the  senate,  in 
1837,  "  I  openly  declared,  that,  as  a  question  de  novo,  I  would  be  de- 
cidedly against  the  bank,  and  would  be  the  last  to  give  it  my  support. 
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I  also  stated  that,  in  supporting  the  bank  then,  I  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  growing  out  of  the  then  existing  and  long-continued 
connection  between  the  government  and  the  banking  system.  I  took 
the  ground,  even  at  that  early  period,  that  so  long  as  the  connection  ex- 
isted,— so  long  as  the  government  received  and  paid  away  bank-notes  as 
money, — it  was  bound  to  regulate  their  value,  and  had  no  alternative 
but  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  I  found  the  connection  ex- 
isting before  my  time,  and  over  which  I  could  have  no  control.  I 
yielded  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  correct  the  disordered  state  of  the 
currency,  which  had  fallen  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  states." 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  eminently  a  practical  statesman.  Al- 
though possessing  uncommon  powers  of  generalization,  as 
well  as  of  acute  analysis,  and  disposed  always  to  look  to  first 
principles,  yet  he  is  always  ready  to  yield,  when  necessary, 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Though  never,  properly 
speaking,  a  bank  man,  and  opposed  to  a  national  bank  in 
principle  as  a  measure  of  independent  and  permanent 
policy,  yet,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country,  in  1816,  he  could  support  a  bank; 
and  we  certainly,  as  strongly  opposed  as  we  are  to  the  whole 
banking  system,  see  not  how  he  could  have  done  better ;  for 
we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  treat  bank-notes  as  money,  receive  them  and  pay 
them  away,  it  is  bound  to  regulate  them,  and  a  national 
bank  seems,  and  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  only  feasible 
method  of  doing  it. 

In  the  third  question,  relating  to  the  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  also  occasion  to  take  part. 
In  regard  to  the  tariff,  the  question,  in  1816,  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  laying  a  tariff  of  duties  for  protection,  but  that  of 
adjusting  the  war  tariff  to  the  relations  of  peace.  The  war 
had  been  the  occasion  of  calling  into  existence  various  manu- 
facturing establishments,  which,  supported  by  the  high  war 
duties,  had  attained  to  a  state  of  considerable  prosperity.  It 
was  feared  that  peace,  and  a  reduction  of  duties,  would,  by 
allowing  a  large  increase  of  foreign  importations,  crush 
these  incipient  establishments,  to  the  ruin  of  their  propri- 
etors, and  the  serious  injury  of  the  country.  The  country 
had  suffered  much,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  from  its  in- 
ability to  meet  at  once  the  demands  for  consumption  cre- 
ated by  the  sudden  diminution  of  foreign  importations. 
To  guard  against  this  evil,  to  save  the  establishments  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  to  continue  the  stimulus  which  had 
already  been  given  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
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country,  a  discrimination  was  called  for  in  the  new  tariff  in 
favor  of  such  articles  as  were,  or  might  be,  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  our  own  country.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
laying  new  duties,  but  as  to  the  degree  of  discrimination  to 
be  exercised  in  reducing  or  taking  off,  already  existing 
duties.  Mr.  Calhoun  supported,  or  rather  assented  to,  the 
discriminations  demanded  by  the  manufacturers. 

It  is  probable,  and  we  feel  fully  assured,  that,  if  the 
broad,  naked  question  of  protection  had  then  come  up,  and 
congress  had  been  called  upon,  as  it  was  in  1824  and  1828, 
to  adjust  its  tariff  expressly  with  a  view  to  protection,  Mr. 
Calhoun  would,  even  then,  have  been  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tective, or  more  properly,  restrictive  system.  But  he  does 
not  appear  at  that  period  to  have  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  think  he  yielded  more  than  he  should  have 
done.  Then  was  the  time  to  have  resisted  the  system ;  and 
the  only  practical  error  we  have  found  in  Mr.  Calhoun's 
long  career  as  a  statesman  is,  that  he  did  not  resist  it.  To 
say,  as  some  do,  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  system,  and  that 
he  fastened  it  upon  the  country,  is  not  true  ;  and  the  moment 
the  question  came  up  in  regard  to  a  tariff,  not  for  revenue, 
but  for  protection,  he  was  found,  where  he  has  continued, 
in  opposition  to  the  system.  The  tariff  of  1816  was  a  tar- 
iff for  revenue ;  revenue  was  its  sole  object ;  and  it  touched 
the  question  of  protection  only  incidentally,  only  in  not  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  certain  articles  so  low  as  they  possibly 
might  and  would  have  been  if  in  adjusting  them  no  refer- 
ence had  been  had  to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers. 
But  even  this  was  too  much. 

"We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ever  committed  himself 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  vast  system  of  internal  im- 
provements by  the  federal  government,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  the  return  of  peace ;  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  for  a  moment  he  shared  in  the  strong  tendencies  of 
the  times.  The  effect  of  the  war  had  been  to  draw  off  at- 
tention from  the  states,  and  to  concentrate  it  on  the  federal 
government ;  at  least,  this  was  the  fact  so  far  as  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  concerned.  During  the  war,  the  rights  of 
the  states  were  defended  by  the  Federalists.  War  "has  al- 
ways a  centralizing  tendency,  and  of  course  the  party  wag- 
ing and  sustaining  the  war  will  always  feel  this  tendency 
the  most.  Add  to  this  that  the  party  in  favor  of  the  war 
meets  resistance  not  only  from  individuals,  but  from  states 
acting  as  states,  which  was  the  case  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
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land  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will  be  led  to  restrict  as 
much  as  possible  the  sphere  of  state  action,  and  to  enlarge 
and  consolidate  the  powers  of  the  federal  government.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  actually  occurred.  The  Republican 
party  originally  inclining  to  the  state-rights  doctrines,  and 
distrustful  of  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  federal 
government,  was  the  party  that  declared  and  sustained  the 
war.  In  doing  this  it  had  been  forced  to  sustain  the  federal 
government  against  the  Federal  party  and  the  states  in  which 
that  party  was  in  the  ascendency.  All  its  habits  and  feelings 
came  thus  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  federal  government,  and 
to  carry  it  away  by  a  strong  tendency  towards  centraliza- 
tion. Its  members  were  strongly  impressed,  not  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states, 
but  with  the  value  of  the  Union  and  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  and  efficient  central  government.  The  Hartford 
convention,  which  was  got  up  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  as  a 
means  of  letting  off  the  superfluous  steam  which  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  government  and  the  war  had  generated  in 
New  England,  had  made  many  fear  for  the  stability  of  the 
Union  and  turn  their  attention  to  the  means  of  consolidating 
and  strengthening  it.  A  vast  system  of  public  works,  car- 
ried on  by  the  federal  government,  extending  through  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  connecting  all  the  extremities  with 
the  centre,  and  affording  facilities  to  internal  trade  and  in- 
tercourse, would  obviously  tend  to  this  end.  Men's  minds 
were  dazzled,  and  they  began  to  dream  of  a  great,  a  .splen- 
did republic,  one  and  indivisible,  under  a  government  fos- 
tering all  interests,  literature  and  science,  prepared  for  all 
the  emergencies  of  war,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace. 

That  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  time  shared  this  tendency,  then 
the  tendency  of  the  Republican  party,  we  have  no  doubt, 
and  that  he  was  for  a  time  disposed  to  countenance  it,  we 
think  not  unlikely  ;  but  if  so,  he  soon  corrected  himself,  and 
resumed  the  genuine  state-rights  doctrine, — a  doctrine  which 
divides  with  us  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government 
between  two  coordinate  governments,  the  state  government 
and  the  federal,  leaving  to  the  state  the  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  of  government  except  those  expressly  committed 
by  the  states  to  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  career  as  secretary  of  war  deserves  a  full 
and  extended  notice,  but  we  are  obliged  to  pass  it  over  with 
a  single  remark.  He  found  the  department  in  the  utmost 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  in  a  very  few  months  he  wholly 
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reorganized  it,  increasing  its  efficiency  while  at  the  same 
time  retrenching  very  considerably  its  expenses.  He  here 
showed  in  his  reorganization  and  administration  of  the  war 
department,  during  the  seven  years  of  his  secretaryship, 
those  remarkable  administrative  powers,  unequalled  by  any 
executive  officer  we  have  ever  had,  and  never  surpassed  by 
any  one  in  modern  times,  unless  perhaps  by  Napoleon.  As 
much  as  we  admire  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  clear,  profound,  and 
original  thinker,  as  the  able  and  manly  parliamentary  ora- 
tor, as  the  philosophical  politician,  we  are  far  more  im- 
pressed by  his  consummate  ability  as  an  administrative 
officer.  He  has  remarkable  powers  of  combination  ;  sees  at 
once  precisely  what  is  to  be  done ;  and  is  unerring  in  his 
selection  of  his  means  and  agents.  We  have  no  other 
statesman  that  can  challenge  comparison  with  him.  He 
knows  how  to  accomplish  his  ends,  to  establish  a  rigid  ac- 
countability in  every  department,  and  to  render  it  all  but 
impossible  for  his  agents  to  prove  unfaithful  or  dishonest. 
Not  a  single  defalcation  took  place  in  his  department  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  at  its  head,  and  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  subordinates,  not 
a  cent  was  lost  to  the  government.  One  is  tempted  to  ask 
the  "  Sage  of  Lindenwold,"  whether  he  can  say  as  much  of 
the  four  years  that  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  federal  administration. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  period  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's career,  because  it  was  in  this  period  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  popularity,  and  established  his  claims  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  very  first  men  in  the  country  ;  and 
because  it  is  the  period  of  his  life  that  the  younger  aspirants 
now  on  the  stage  are  least  familiar  with,  and  the  oftenest 
misapprehend.  We  cannot  follow  him  minutely  in  his 
subsequent  career  as  vice-president  for  nearly  eight  years, 
and  as  senator  since  the  winter  of  1832-3.  During  the 
leisure  and  opportunity  which  the  light  duties  of  his  office 
of  vice-president  afforded  him,  he  seems  to  have  matured  his 
views  on  all  the  great  leading  questions  of  government,  of  the 
constitution,  political  economy,  and  the  general  principles  of 
legislation,  in  which  he  has  since  taken  part.  The  most 
important  of  the  questions  on  which  he  has  given  his  views 
are  the  restrictive  system,  the  nature,  extent,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  federal  government,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  ;  the  currency  ;  the  United  States  Bank  and  the  bank- 
ing system  ;  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
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public  lands  ;  the  bankrupt  laws  ;  the  Enterprise  and  Creole 
cases,  involving  questions  of  international  law ;  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty,  &c. 

Of  the  restrictive  system,  the  protective  system,  or 
American  system,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  been  the  steady,  uni- 
form, and  uncompromising  opponent  from  the  first, — the 
not  pressing  opposition  to  it  in  the  form  it  came  up  in 
1816  excepted,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  it  no 
positive  support.  The  real  father  of  the  system  is  Mr.  Clay, 
a  brilliant  orator,  of  great  ability,  but  a  short-sighted  states- 
man,— a  man  of  expedients,  not  given  to  "  abstractions,"  nor 
accustomed  to  look  for  first  principles,  captivated  always  by 
what  appears  plausible  and  likely  to  produce  an  immediate 
partial  good, — a  great  man  in  his  way  certainly,  but  perhapa 
the  unsafest  of  all  our  public  men  to  be  intrusted  with 
power,  or  the  general  administration  of  the  government. 
Mr.  Clay,  we  doubt  not,  was  honest  in  bringing  the  system 
forward,  and  in  supporting  it ;  and  he  no  doubt  believed 
that  it  would  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  country. 
But  he  never  understood  the  operation  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Clay,  so  far  as  he  has  or  ever  has  had  any  definite  theory  of 
government,  is  a  democrat  in  the  worse,  and  in  the  better, 
sense  of  the  word.  When  he  first  moved  this  measure,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  his  real  motive  was  to  benefit  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  and  at  that  period  the  industrial  classes  were 
far  from  being  as  sharply  divided  as  now,  into  proprietors 
and  proletaries.  Especially  was  this  true  in  his  own  section 
of  the  Union.  The  industrial  classes  were,  in  one  way  or 
another,  nearly  all  producers,  and  his  object  was  to  secure 
them  a  market  for  their  produce,  or  rather  to  enable  them 
to  exchange  their  industry  for  the  various  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life. 

Now,  he  said,  with  foreign  trade,  this  cannot  be  done  ; 
because  foreigners  exclude  our  produce.  We  must  therefore 
build  up  factories  of  our  own,  which  will  take  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  us,  and  give  us  manufactured  goods  in  return,  and 
then  we  shall  be  independent ;  both  producer  and  manufac- 
turer will  be  benefited.  What  if  the  article  manufactured 
at  home  costs  more  than  the  imported  article  ?  Let  the 
imported  article  be  never  so  cheap,  you  cannot  buy  it,  with- 
out you  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it ;  and  as  you  can- 
not pay  for  it  in  produce,  you  must,  if  you  buy  it,  pay  for 
it  in  mone#y.  But  you  must  first  get  the  money ;  and  how 
can  you  get  the  money  unless  you  sell  your  produce  for 
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money  ?  But  that  is  impossible,  for  there  is  none  to  pur- 
chase it  and  pay  us  money  for  it.  But  if  the  article  is 
manufactured  at  home,  you  have  the  means  of  purchasing 
it,  because  you  can  exchange  your  produce  for  it ;  and 
though  it  may  be  nominally  dearer,  it  will  be  actually  cheap- 
er, than  the  imported  article,  because  the  former  is  purchas- 
able, and  the  latter  is  not.  This,  if  we  recollect  aright,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  famous  speech  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  in  1824,  though  we  have  not  read  the  speech 
since  the  spring  of  that  year. 

Now  this  at  first  glance  is  plausible,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
fallacious.  If  Mr.  Clay's  premises  are  true,  his  protective 
system  is  unnecessary.  Did  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  it 
makes  no  practical  difference,  as  to  the  effect  on  our  manu- 
factures, whether  it  is  the  foreigner  who  excludes  our  prod- 
uce, or  we  who  exclude  his  manufactures?  Foreigners  can 
sell  to  us  only  on  condition  that  they  take  in  return,  directly 
or  indirectly,  what  is  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  our  own 
country ;  consequently,  this  refusal  to  do  this  excludes  them 
as  effectually  from  our  markets,  as  would  a  law  of  our  own 
imposing  absolutely  prohibitory  duties.  If  then  it  was  true 
that  foreigners  would  not,  as  Mr.  Clay  alleged,  take  our 
produce,  there  was  no  occasion  for  restrictive  duties  ;  because 
this  refusal  of  foreigners  prevented  them  from  coming  into 
our  markets  to  compete  with  our  own  manufacturers.  If 
this  was  the  state  of  things,  as  Mr.  Clay  assumed,  the  re- 
strictive system  was  useless  and  absurd  ;  if  there  was  not 
this  state  of  things,  that  is,  if  foreigners  would  buy  of  us 
our  surplus  agricultural  produce,  then  the  interest  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clay  did  not  demand  the  policy  he  supported, 
for  the  foreign  market  was  better  for  it  than  any  artificial 
home  market  that  could  be  created. 

Mr.  Clay's  policy  was,  evidently,  to  confine  American  in- 
dustry to  American  markets, — a  narrow,  contracted,  and 
barbarian  policy,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  liberal  spirit  of 
modern  times,  which  seeks  to  mould  the  whole  human  family 
into  one  vast  association,  and  to  make  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  nations  little  more  than  the  lines  which  separate  different 
provinces  of  the  same  empire.  He  sought  to  isolate  us  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  make  us  a  nation  wholly 
apart,  without  taking  any  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of 
mankind.  We  would  raise  our  own  raw  materials,  and  work 
them  up  for  ourselves ;  just  as  if  Providence  would  suffer  a 
nation,  more  than  an  individual,  to  subsist  in  complete  iso- 
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lation  !  Each  nation,  no  doubt,  revolves  on  its  own  axis, 
bnt  only  as  the  condition  of  revolving  around  another  centre, 
and  of  performing  its  part  in  the  general  system  of  nations 
with  which  it  is  connected.  America  has  a  part  to  perform 
in  the  general  role  of  nations,  and  from  which  it  has  no  right 
to  attempt  to  withdraw  itself.  It  must  contribute  to  the 
weal  of  nations,  as  well  as  to  its  OAvn  weal.  Nations  have 
no  more  right  than  individuals  to  be  governed  by  complete 
selfishness.  They  should  be  animated  by  generous  ideas, 
and  pursue,  not  a  selfish,  but  a  generous  policy.  Mr.  Clay, 
who  is  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  generous  impulses,  felt 
this,  when  he  favored  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America, 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Poles,  &c,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he 
did  not,  when  it  concerned  the  peculiar  interests  of  his  own 
section  of  the  country. 

But  the  policy  was  not  only  illiberal,  anti-social,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  mission  of  America  in  the  work  of 
modern  civilization,  but  it  was  necessarily  impotent  with  re- 
gard to  the  end  for  which  it  was  sought.  The  great  inter- 
ests of  our  country  are  the  planting  interest,  the  farming 
interest,  the  commercial,  and  the  manufacturing  interests. 
It  was  the  farming  interest,  the  agricultural  interest,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  planting  interest,  that  Mr.  Clay  repre- 
sented, and  wished  to  promote.  This  was  the  interest  of 
his  more  immediate  constituents,  the  western  and  middle 
states ;  and  he  sought  to  benefit  them,  by  creating  a  home 
demand  for  their  surplus  produce.  It  was  not  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  as  such,  that  he  cared  for,  and  he  sought 
to  advance  it  only  as  the  condition  of  fostering  the  farming 
interest.  That  this  was  so,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  his 
policy  was  supported,  built  up,  and  fastened  on  the  country 
by  the  middle  and  western  states,  where  this  interest  pre- 
dominates, against  the  votes  of  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
representing  the  commercial  and  planting  interests.  Now, 
the  slightest  glance  at  the  wide  extent  of  our  farming 
country,  and  its  vast  agricultural  resources,  is  sufficient  to 
show  us,  that  no  home  market,  which  it  is  possible  to  create, 
can  by  any  means  satisfy  its  wants.  Obviously,  our  cotton 
factories,  unless  we  should  manufacture  for  the  whole  world, 
cannot  work  up  all  the  raw  cotton  we  can  grow  ;  equally 
obvious  is  it,  that  no  manufacturing  population  that  we  can 
create  can  consume  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  surplus 
beef,  pork,  corn,  wheat,  &c,  we  can  produce,  if  we  at  all 
develop   our   agricultural   resources.     Thus  far   the   home 
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market  has  done  and  does  little  or  nothing  towards  deter- 
mining the  prices  of  the  great  agricultural  staples  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Clay's  policy,  say  what  we  will  of  it,  was  either  un- 
necessary or  inadequate,  let  alone  its  justice,  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  its  effect  on  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
classes  of  industrials,  namely,  proprietors  and  proletaries. 
And  this  fact  is  now  beginning  to  be  very  clearly  seen  and 
felt.  The  planting  interest  was  always  opposed  to  the 
restrictive  system  ;  the  commercial  never  more  than  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced ;  and  that  only  because  the  wants  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  required  an  importation  of  articles, 
not  the  growth  of  this  country,  nearly  equal  to  the  dimi- 
nution they  otherwise  occasioned,  and  more  especially 
because  the  banking  system,  strengthened  by  the  public 
deposits,  greatly  enlarged  by  high  duties,  by  expanding  the 
currency,  so  raised  the  prices  of  all  articles,  that  it  could 
come  in  over  the  restrictive  tariff,  pay  the  high  duties,  and 
still  make  a  handsome  profit ;  and  now  the  farming  interest 
feels  the  inadequacy  of  the  home  market,  and  demands 
admission  into  the  foreign.  It  feels  that  Mr.  Clay's  policy, 
which  it  so  eagerly  embraced,  and  so  cordially  supported,  is 
really  insufficient  and  hostile ;  and  that  by  closing,  to  some 
extent,  our  markets  to  foreign  manufactures,  it  closes 
foreign  markets  to  our  agricultural  products.  The  system 
is,  therefore,  now  rapidly  arraying  against  itself  the  three 
great  and  leading  interests  of  the  country,  the  planting 
interests  of  the  South,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  cities, 
and  the  farming  interests  of  the  middle  and  western  states ; 
and  it  must  necessarily  be  soon  abandoned.  The  true  policy 
for  the  manufacturing  interest,  in  this  state  of  tilings,  is  to 
acquiesce  and  make  the  best  bargain  it  can.  It  is  able  now 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  its  further  extension  should  be 
left  to  its  own  natural  development.  Its  natural  growth 
will  be  as  rapid  as  the  wants  of  the  country  demand,  or  its 
healthy  state  will  admit.  It  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
restrictive  system.  Too  powerful  interests  are  leagued 
against  that  system  to  suffer  it  to  remain  as  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  country.  It  may  be  adopted  by  this  congress, 
but  it  will  be  repealed,  or  essentially  modified,  by  the  next ; 
thus  keeping  the  country  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation, 
and  business  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  The  manufacturers 
should  therefore  demand,  at  least  consent  to,  such  policy  as, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  just  to  all  sections  and  interests, 
will  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  permanent. 
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The  government  must  rely  principally  on  the  customs  for 
its  revenues,  and  it  will  want,  even  under  the  most  econom- 
ical administration,  every  cent  that  it  is  possible  to  raise 
from  them.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  as  light  duties  as 
can  be  laid  without  diminishing  revenue  itself.  These,  we 
take  it,  will  average  about  twenty-five  per  cent ;  higher 
than  this  they  would,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  tend  to 
diminish  instead  of  increasing  revenue ;  and  less  would  not 
give  us  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  government. 
A  revenue  tariff, — to  which  nobody  objects, — averaging, 
say,  twenty-five  per  cent  on  all  our  imports,  would  afford 
the  manufacturers  all  the  incidental  protection  they  need, 
or  should  have  the  face  to  ask  for. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  confess  that  the  tariff 
question  does  not  interest  us  so  much  as  it  once  did,  and  we 
think  the  controversy  respecting  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
soon  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close.  But  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  The  system  had  another  aspect,  which  made  it 
exceedingly  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  southern  section 
of  the  country.  If  the  manufacturing  districts  at  the  North 
could  have  taken  up  the  main  portion  of  the  staples  of  the 
South,  perhaps  there  would  have  been  in  the  system  no 
great  sectional  unfairness.  But  the  home  market  they  cre- 
ated for  the  southern  staples,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  &c,  was 
altogether  so  inadequate  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect  in 
determining  their  price.  The  planters  had,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system,  the  same  need  of  foreign  markets  that 
they  had  before.  But  the  tariff,  by  restricting  foreign 
imports,  had  a  double  effect ;  it  lessened  the  foreign  demand 
for  the  staples  of  the  South,  and  raised  the  price  to  the 
planter  of  all  manufactured  articles  he  must  purchase  in 
return  for  his  staples.  It  thus  diminished  his  means,  yet 
augmented  the  price  of  the  articles  he  consumed.  It  bore 
with  peculiar  hardship,  therefore,  upon  the  South.  The 
North,  which  manufactured,  though  paying  the  same  price 
for  the  articles  it  consumed,  did  not  feel  it,  because  it  was 
the  manufacturer,  and  because  it  was  further  indemnified 
by  the  protective  bounty.  But  there  was  no  drawback  in 
favor  of  the  South. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  revenues  were  raised  from  the 
customs  by  a  tax  on  importations.  But  the  imports  can 
have  no  other  basis  than  the  exports  of  the  country.  A  tax, 
therefore,  on  imports  is  effectively  a  tax  on  exports.  The 
tax  enhances  the  price  to  the  consumer;  and  nothing  is 
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better  established  than  that  just  in  proportion  as  you 
enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer  do  you  diminish  con- 
sumption. By  diminishing  the  consumption,  you  diminish 
the  ability  of  the  foreigner  to  sell,  and,  of  course,  his  ability 
to  buy.  Consequently,  the  exporter  finds  the  ability  of  his 
foreign  customer  to  buy  of  him  diminished  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tax  on  imports  has  diminished  their  consump- 
tion. He  must  then  export  less,  or  at  a  less  profit ;  in 
either  case,  his  means  are  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  means  of  his  customers  are  diminished.  He 
must  abate  of  his  exports  enough  to  place  his  foreign  cus- 
tomer in  the  same  condition  he  would  be  in,  if  the  tax  on 
his  customer's  wares,  when  imported  into  the  country,  had 
not  been  laid ;  which  proves  that  it  is  virtually  the  exports 
that  pay  the  tax  on  the  imports. 

Now,  the  exports  were  principally  from  the  South.  Its 
great  staples  were  the  basis  of  our  imports ;  and  as  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government  were  derived  from  the  customs,  the 
South  virtually  paid  all  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
government.  The  tariff  was  therefore  evidently  unconsti- 
tutional, because  the  constitution  requires  the  taxes  to  be 
apportioned  equally  among  the  states,  according  to.  the  fed- 
eral census;  and  it  was  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  South, 
because  it  threw  upon  it  all  the  burdens  of  the  government, 
while  it  depressed  its  industry,  and  not  only  exempted  the 
North  from  taxation,  but  gave  it  a  bounty  on  its  industry.* 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  system,  and  to  expose  it.  But  what  could 
reason  and  expostulation  do  ?  Mr.  Clay  had  made  the  great 
farming  states — commanding,  when  the  others  are  at  all 
divided,  a  majority — believe  it  for  their  interest  to  support 
it,  and  against  New  England  and  the  South,  it  was  adopted. 
The  power  of  these  great  central  states  the  sagacious  Gen- 

*While  we  may  strenuously  contend  for  freedom  of  commerce,  as 
between  nations,  we  by  no  means  give  in  to  the  modern  free  trade,  or 
laissez  /aire  policy,  as  advocated  by  the  late  lamented  William  Leggett, 
and  others.  It  is  on  other  principles  that  we  found  our  opposition  to  the 
restrictive  system  We  have  no  confidence  in  what  is  said  about  indi- 
viduals being  the  best  judsres  of  their  own  interests,  and  that  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  people  is  to  leave  them  to  the 
natural  workings  of  free  competition.  The  duty  of  government  is  not 
simply  to  let  us  alone,  to  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  content  itself  with 
merely  maintaining  an  open  field  for  the  full  play  of  our  natural  selfish- 
ness. This  would  be  for  government  to  abdicate  itself.  We  hold  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  government  often  to  take  the  initiative,  and  by  a  wise  and 
sound  policy  to  foster  and  direct  the  industry  of  the  country. 
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eral  Jackson  was  not  slow  to  discover;  and  finding  them 
wedded,  for  the  moment,  to  the  restrictive  policy,  he 
adopted  it,  against  the  interests  of  his  own  section,  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  gave  it  the 
support  of  his  astute  politics  and  immense  personal  popu- 
larity; and  as  if  determined  it  should  be  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  country,  he  was  hardly  seated  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  before  he  recommended  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states, — 
a  measure  which,  m  common  charity  we  presume,  was  con- 
cocted in  the  Albany  Laboratory.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Clay, 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  supporting  the  unequal,  un- 
just, and  unconstitutional  measure;  General  Jackson  and 
his  friends  also  supporting  it  in  principle,  and  consenting  to 
modify  it  only  in  a  few  details,  and  these  mostly  in  a  sense 
unfavorable  to  the  South,  what  could  be  clone? 

It  was  the  gloomiest,  time  the  country  has  ever  seen.  The 
constitution  had  become  only  so  much  waste  paper;  the 
principles  of  constitutional  republicanism  were  lost  sight  of, 
by  one  party  and  the  other  ,  and  opposition  and  administra- 
tion both  seemed  to  agree,  that  any  measure,  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of,  could  in  all  cases 
rightfully  pass.  It  was  a  day  of  trial.  The  sage  of  Monti- 
cello  had  seen  the  tendency,  before  his  death,  and  raised  his 
warning  voice,  but  his  countrymen  paid  no  attention  to  it ; 
the  glory  had  departed  from  the  Old  Dominion ;  New 
England  had  been  forced  into  the  support  of  the  obnoxious 
policy  by  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  being  the 
chief  gainer  by  it,  could  not  be  expected  to  go  against  it ; 
the  great  mass  of  the  active  politicians  were  more  concerned 
about  the  "spoils,"  than  they  were  about  the  wise  and  just 
administration  of  the  government ,  and  even  the  chief  of 
the  administration  felt  so  little  the  responsibility  of  his  situa- 
tion, that  he  found  ample  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  visiting 
and  social  relations  of  the  families  of  his  secretaries.  What 
could  be  done  to  save  the  country?  who  was  there  to  do  it? 

There  was  but  one  man  in  the  country  who  could,  or  who, 
being  able,  would,  at  this  juncture,  have  dared  to  step  forth 
to  arrest  the  fatal  tendency,  and  to  save  the  Union,  the 
country,  and  republican  institutions.  This  man  was  John 
C.  Calhoun.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  and  the  cour- 
age to  adopt,  and  the  energy  to  force  the  adoption  of,  the 
only  practicable  measure  left.  Going  into  a  profound 
analysis  of  our  system  of  government,  guided  by  the  teach- 
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in^s  of  Jefferson,  lie  recalled  to  his  countrymen  a  fact  which, 
since  the  return  of  peace,  they  had  overlooked  and  forgot- 
ten ;  that  the  federal  government  is  a  constitutional  com- 
pact, entered  into  by  sovereign  states,  and  therefore  that 
the  sovereignty  with  us  vests  not  in  the  federal  government, 
but  in  the  states,  parties  to  the  compact.  In  forming  the 
compact,  the  states  did  not  part  with  their  sovereignty,  but 
merely  formed  a  mutual  compact,  by  which  they  solemnly 
stipulated,  that  certain  specified  attributes  of  sovereignty 
should  be  exercised  henceforth,  not  by  each  state  separately, 
but  by  all  in  common,  or  conjointly.  In  this  case,  the 
allegiance  due  from  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  is  not  due 
to  the  federal  government,  but  to  the  state.  The  federal 
government  reaches  me,  a  subject  of  Massachusetts,  only 
through  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  therefore 
only  owe  such  obedience  to  the  federal  government,  as 
Massachusetts  has  enacted. 

This  view,  of  course,  leaves  the  state  free  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  government,  except  those  which  she  has 
stipulated  shall  be  exercised  only  conjointly  with  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  She  has  then,  by  virtue  of  this 
reserved  sovereignty,  the  right  to  set  aside,  in  her  own  do- 
minions, any  and  every  act  of  congress  which  is  not  author- 
ized by  the  terms  of  the  constitutional  compact.  The  par- 
ties to  the  compact  being  equal,  and  there  being  no  common 
umpire,  each,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  its  own  judge  of  the 
infraction  of  the  compact,  and  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress.  The  state  then,  if  she  judged  proper,  had  the  sov- 
ereign right  to  set  aside  this  obnoxious  tariff  enactment,  in 
her  own  dominions,  and  prohibit  her  subjects,  or  citizens, 
from  obeying  it ;  and  they,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  state, 
and  not  to  the  Union,  would  be  bound  to  treat  it  as  a  nullity* 
The  resistance,  firm,  decided,  of  a  single  state,  would  of 
course  prove  effectual ;  for  the  machinery  of  governmen 
would  thus  be  stopped  as  effectually  as  the  tribunitial  veto 
arrested  the  act  of  the  Roman  senate. 

We  here  merely  state  the  doctrine ;  but  we  intend  here- 
after to  take  it  up  at  length,  and  to  do  our  best  to  determine 
if  possible,  once  for  all,"  its  soundness  or  unsoundness.  All 
we  would  now  say  is,  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
political  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  seek  to  palliate  his 
doctrine  concerning  state  interposition,  and  to  forget,  and  to 
induce  the  country  to  forget,  the  part  he  took.  "We  hold 
ourselves  among  the  warmest,  if  not  among  the  most  politic, 
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of  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  and  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
rest  his  claims  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  country 
on  the  part  he  took,  by  means  of  the  interposition  of  state 
action,  in  arresting  the  obnoxious  policy.     It  is  here,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  that  is  revealed  his  disinterestedness  as 
a  man,  his  fidelity  as  a  patriot,  and  his  courage,  force,  and 
wisdom  as  a  statesman.     It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Mr. 
Calhoun,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  senate  chamber,  to  pro- 
nounce his  protest,  and  that  of  the  chivalrous  state  he  rep- 
resented, against  the  coercive  measures  recommended  by  the 
administration  ;  when,  with  the  axe  of  the  executioner  sus- 
pended over  his  head,  and  the  chief  of  the  nation  watching 
eagerly  for  an  opportunity  to  command  it  to  fall,  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  government  arrayed  against  him  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  whole  force  of  the  opposi- 
tion, scarcely  inferior, — when  he  rose  there  and  stood  un- 
moved, and  with  his  single  force  turned  back  each  hostile 
army,  and  laid  their  respective  chiefs  at  his  feet,  and  dic- 
tated to  them  the  terms  on  which  he  would  grant  them 
mercy.     There  is  no  instance  in  our  history  where  a  man 
has  dared  so  much,  nor  where  such  daring  has  been  crowned 
with  so  sudden  and  so  signal  a  triumph.     The  moral  atti- 
tude of  the  man  at  that  moment  was  sublime,  almost  beyond 
a  parallel  in  history      He  set  then  to  the  statesman  an  ex- 
ample of  civic  virtue,  of  moral  heroism,  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion, and  of  consummate  wisdom  and.  skill,  rarely,  if  ever, 
before,  exhibited  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  none 
but  statesmen  of  the  very  highest  order  can  even  appreci- 
ate, much  less  follow.     Shall  a  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun  blush 
at  this  sublime  example,  which  every  republican  statesman 
should  struggle,  in  case  of  need,  to  imitate  ?     Shall  wcpass 
lightly  over  it,  for  fear  we  may  kindle  up  anew  some  old 
prejudices,  and  perhaps  endanger  his  success  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  ?  What  is  the  presidency  of  these  United 
States  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Calhoun  ?   Just  as  if  an  election 
to  the  presidential  chair  were  a  new  triumph  for  him,  who 
alone  had  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  com- 
bined forces  of  both  administration  and  opposition ;  and 
who  had  seen  both  Jackson  and  Clay  at  his  feet !     Just  as 
if  he  had  not  already  risen  higher,  and  achieved  honors  far 
above  all  possible  official  rank  and  dignity!     It  maybe  a 
matter  of  some  moment  to  the  country,  whether  Mr.  Cal- 
houn shall  or  shall  not  be  president  of  the  Union ;  to  him- 
self it  is  none  at  all.     The  presidential  chair  may  receive 
new  lustre  and  dignity  from  him  ;  to  him  it  can  give  none. 
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We  have  heard  it  said,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  ambitious  ; 
and  we  believe  he  is  ambitious ;  but  his  ambition  is 
of  that  sort  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  ignoble 
minds  who  aspire  to  place  and  power  as  the  means  of 
acquiring;  wealth  or  renown ;  it  is  of  that  sort  which 
leads  a  Socrates  to  persist  in  teaching  the  youth  of  his 
country  to  love  truth  and  practise  virtue,  at  the  risk  of 
being  condemned  to  death  ;  the  Decii  to  devote  themselves 
for  the  salvation  of  the  republic;  and  the  saint  to  prefer 
burning  at  the  stake,  to  the  abandonment  of  principle,  or 
the  desertion  of  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity.  Ambition 
•of  this  sort  he  has,  and  in  a  much  larger  abundance  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals  ;  and  we  thank  God  that, 
for  the  honor  and  safety  of  our  common  country,  it  is  so. 
Little  men,  petty  politicians,  unconscious  of  aught  great  or 
generous  in  their  own  feelings  or  motives,  may  fancy  that, 
in  his  resistance  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  he  was  governed  by  spite 
towards  the  chief  of  the  administration,  and  that  he  was 
moved  by  disappointed  ambition!  Disappointed  ambition! 
Why,  he  stood  the  second  officer  in  the  republic,  and  with  one 
foot,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  office,  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
nation,  at  least  with  a  single  exception,  and  able  at  will  to  rise 
to  the  highest  official  rank  and  dignity  the  country  could  give. 
Such  a  man's  ambition  disappointed?  Preposterous.  That 
he  was  disappointed  in  General  Jackson,  whom  he  had  gen- 
erously supported  for  the  presidency,  that  he  may  even  have 
spurned  with  contempt  the  petty  intrigues,  the  narrow  and 
selfish  policy,  introduced  by  politicians  of  the  Albany 
school,  whose  loftiest  maxim  was,  "to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,"  is  very  possible  ;  but  no  man,  holding  the  position 
he  iield  before  the  country,  could  possibly  have  taken  the 
course  he  did,  risked  so  much,  sacrificed  so  much,  from  any 
purely  personal  motive.  Say,  if  you  will,  his  doctrine  was 
unsound,  or,  that  its  application  was  uncalled  for;  but  do 
not,  we  beseech  you,  so  libel  your  own  hearts,  and  your  own 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  even  to  pretend  that  a  man 
can  do  what  he  did  at  the  command  of  any  other  voice  than 
that  of  the  deepest  convictions  of  duty,  the  loftiest  patriotism, 
and  the  most  generous    devotion  to  principle. 

We  confess  that  we  linger,  with  uncommon  pleasure,  and 
hope,  on  this  period  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  life.  In  these  days 
of  venality  and  corruption,  of  selfishness  and  plunder,  when 
patriotism  is  scouted,  and  civic  virtue  scarcely  ever  thought 
of,  it  is  some  consolation  to  find  one,  even  in  the  ranks  of 
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the  highest,  who  can  be  moved  by  more  generous  impulses 
than  love  of  popularity,  and  follow  the  lead  of  a  loftier 
ambition  than  the  mere  selfish  possession  of  place  and 
power.  His  example  is  full  of  moral  grandeur,  and  with 
superb  majesty  rebukes  the  whole  herd  of  selfish  and  in- 
triguing aspirants.  It  proves  that  Providence  has  not 
wholly  deserted  us  and  given  us  over  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
and  permits  us  to  hope,  even  in  these  hours  of  darkness,  that 
there  is  in  the  country  the  virtue  that  will  redeem  and  save  it. 
Yes,  my  countrymen,  there  is  yet  hope  for  us ;  the  Provi- 
dence that  watched  over  us  in  the  days  of  our  childhood, 
that,  from  the  little  band  of  wanderers  in  the  desert,  has 
enabled  us  to  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  whom 
we  have  so  often  proved  by  our  transgressions  and  hard- 
heartedness,  is  yet  with  us,  and  will  deliver  us. 

We  wish  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  go  through  with 
an  analysis  of  the  remaining  questions,  and  point  out  the 
part  Mr.  Calhoun  has  taken  ;  but  this  we  cannot  do,  for  it 
would  be  to  rediscuss  all  the  great  and  leading  questions 
which  have  agitated  the  country  since  1834.  In  all  tbese 
questions  Mr.  Calhoun  has  taken  part,  freely,  boldly,  inde- 
pendently,— sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  administration, 
sometimes  on  that  of  the  opposition,  sometimes  against 
both, — but  always  in  obedience  to  the  same  leading  thought, 
the  same  elevated,  generous,  and  patriotic  policy.  He  never 
offers  a  factious  opposition,  nor  yields  an  indiscriminate 
support.  He  always  considers  every  question  on  its  own 
grounds,  and  supports  or  opposes  it  for  its  own  merits  01 
demerits,  never  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  this  or  that 
party ;  thus  acting  always  from  his  own  independent  con- 
victions,— from  party  dictation,  never.  Here  he  is  striking- 
ly distinguished  from  the  chief  of  the  Albany  school — be- 
low whom,  in  the  virtues  of  the  partisan,  he  falls  as  far,  as 
he  rises  above  him  in  the  virtues  of  the  citizen,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  statesman.  Mr.  Yan  Bureh  has,  in 
politics,  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  but  the  will  of  his 
party,  on  the  surface  of  which  he  floats  ready  to  take  any 
direction  the  selfish  views  of  its  managers  may  give  him ; 
he  is  always  pliable,  manageable,  with  no  obstinate  convic- 
tions of  his  own  in  his  or  anybody's  way.  He  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  true  party  man,  riding,  as  we  said  of  him  some 
years  ago,  on  the  storm,  but  not  directing  its  course.  We 
cannot  say  as  much  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  deficiencies  in  a 
party  sense  are  notorious,  and  not  to  be  concealed.     He  may 
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use  party,  but  lie  will  not  serve  it ;  he  may  give  law  to  it, 
but  absolutely  refuses  to  take  the  law  from  it.  He  assumes 
to  judge  even  party  itself,  to  labor  to  set  it  right,  where 
wrong;  and,  if  he  cannot  set  it  right,  he  keeps  on  his  course 
without  it,  or  even  ag:  .inst  it.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  loyal  to 
party ;  he  will  adhere  to  his  party,  when  it  is  in  the  minor- 
ity, as  well  as  when  it  is  in  the  majority  ;  for  he  relies  for 
his  own  success,  not  on  his  own  personal  merits  as  a  man,  or 
a  statesman,  but  solely  on  the  success  of  his  party  ;  thus 
merging,  without  reluctance,  his  own  individuality  in  his 
party,  and  consenting  to  be  nothing  out,  or  independent  of 
it ;  yet,  if  his  party  is  divided,  he  takes  good  care  to  main- 
tain a  prudent  reserve,  or  to  vote  with  the  larger  division. 
What  enemy  of  his  has  ever  been  able  to  isolate  him  from 
his  party?  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  found 
voting  with  the  minority  of  his  party,  often  completely 
isolated  from  it,  and  not  unfrequently  in  decided  opposition 
to  it.  Ascertain  where  his  party  is  going,  and  you  know 
where  to  find  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  to  know  where  to  find  Mr. 
Calhoun,  you  must  comprehend  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  views  of  governmental  policy,  and  perceive 
clearly  where  these  lead,  for  there  you  may  know  before- 
hand he  is  sure  to  go,  with,  without,  or  against  party,  as  the 
case  may  be.  To  men  whose  rule  of  action  is  to  go  with 
their  party,  and  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  true  consistency 
is  in  standing,  not  by  one's  party,  but  by  one's  principles, 
all  this  may  seem  very  inconsistent,  and  to  mark  a  man  on 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed ;  to  men  who,  conscious  of 
no  individual  merits  or  responsibilities  of  their  own,  seek 
to  merge  themselves  in  the  irresponsibleness  of  party,  all 
this  may  seem  a  very  great  imprudence,  even  a  crying  sin  ; 
but  we  need  not  add  that  it  is  the  only  course  a  high-minded 
and  honorable  man,  conscious  of  his  responsibility  to  his 
God  and  to  his  country,  ever  will,  or  ever  can,  take. 

We  will  close  our  present  remarks  by  saying,  that  we 
have  introduced  Mr.  Calhoun  into  our  pages,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  he  is  now  before  the  American  people 
as  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Whatever 
may  be  our  personal  feelings  and  wishes,  we  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  no  sense  pledged  to  his  support,  and  speak  in  no 
sense  as  the  organ  of  him  or  his  friends.  In  this  journal 
we  are  non-committal  on  the  presidential  question,  save  so 
far  as  opposition  to  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  con- 
cerned.    To  Mr.  Van  Buren  we  are  decidedly  opposed,  and 
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for  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  article.  We  are  not  op- 
posed to  him  because  we  prefer  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  because  we 
have  a  personal  preference  for  some  other  candidate ;  but 
on  principle,  because  we  find  in  him  no  one  qualification  for 
the  office  to  which  he  aspires,  and  because  he  represents,  at 
present,  a  loose  political  radicalism,  which  we  believe  it  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  who  loves  his  country  and  wishes  to 
preserve  her  institutions,  firmly,  boldly,  and  perseveringly 
to  resist  to  the  last.  The  people,  in  1840,  not  without  jus- 
tice, demanded  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, though  we  thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  that 
was  not  the  most  auspicious  time  for  making  it ;  but  as  they 
demanded  it,  and  effected  it,  we  contend  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  folly  now  to  attempt  to  reverse  their  decision, 
and  to  restore  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  At  the 
moment  Mr.  Benton  made  bis  move  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  we,  in  our  humble  way,  commenced  a  counter- 
move  ;  and  whichever  may  prove  ultimately  successful,  we 
shall  persevere  in  our  Opposition  to  the  end. 

We  own  that  we  should  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the 
presidential  chair,  not  because  he  is  a  state-rights  man,  not 
because  he  is  an  anti-tariff  man,  not  because  we  adopt  his 
views  of  most  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  pure  and  upright  man,  an  honest,  able,  and 
high-minded  statesman,  and — no  demagogue,  or  friend  of 
demagogues.  In  the  present  crisis  of  the  country,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  choose  a  man  who  will  administer 
the  government  with  a  strong  and  honest  hand,  and  rescue 
it  from  the  control  of  the  demagogues  and  spoilsmen,  than 
it  is  to  choose  one  of  this  or  that  political  creed.  •  The  times 
require  all  who  wish  well  to  republican  institutions  to  act 
from  higher  considerations  than  the  success  of  this  or  that 
party.  Any  man,  on  whom  the  sound  part  of  the  people 
may  unite,  is  our  man.  We  go  for  the  country,  not  for 
party,  nor  for  justice  to  this  or  that  individual.  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  friends  may  think  he  ought  to  be  reelected  in  order 
to  save  his  reputation,  and  it  may  be  so ;  Mr.  Calhoun,  his 
friends  feel,  needs  nothing  for  himself ;  his  reputation  and 
fame  are  in  no  danger. 


MR.  CALHOUN  AND  THE  BALTIMORE  CON- 
VENTION. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1844.] 

We  are  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  length 
of  some  of  the  other  articles  promised  for  our  present  num- 
ber, to  reserve,  for  a  future  occasion,  the  proposed  continua- 
tion of  the  essay  on  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. Having,  however,  a  few  spare  pages  at  our  com- 
mand, we  devote  them  to  some  remarks  suggested  by  Mr. 
Calhoun's  recent  letter  to  his  political  friends,  refusing  to 
receive  a  nomination  from  the  Baltimore  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

We  have  read  this  letter  with  much  interest,  and  with 
great  satisfaction,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  Mr.  Calhoun  person- 
ally. It  is  what  we  expected  from  him,  and  what  he  owed 
to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  No  man,  who  knew  Mr. 
Calhoun,  could  expect  him,  and  no  one,  who  at  all  respected 
him  as  a  patriot  and  statesman,  could  wish  him  to  counte- 
nance, in  any  way,  manner,  or  degree,  a  measure  so  corrupt, 
so  hostile  to  republicanism,  and  to  all  elevated  and  manly 
politics,  as  must  be  the  demagogues'  convention,  to  assemble 
at  Baltimore  next  May.  The  policy  of  such  conventions  at 
all  is  more  than  questionable,  and  can  hardly  be  supported 
by  a  wise  statesman,  even  when  the  delegates  are  fairly  and 
honestly  chosen,  by  the  people  at  large,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution  ;  but  conventions,  like  this, 
consisting  of  delegates  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  packed 
by  mere  party  managers,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling,  not 
expressing,  the  will  of  the  people,  cannot  be  entertained, 
even  for  a  moment,  by  any  one  who  values  his  own  charac- 
ter and  that  of  his  country  more  than  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  office.  Such  bodies,  interposed  between  the  elec- 
tors and  the  candidate,  at  any  time,  even  when  honestly 
constituted,  are  inconsistent  witli  republicanism,  and  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  elective  franchise.  They  can,  at 
best,  be  tolerated  only  when  there  are  great  diversities  of 
opinion  as  to  candidates,  and  when,  in  order  to  secure  suc- 
cess, union  on  some  one  candidate  is  indispensable.  In  such 
a  case,  the  delegates  should  be  honestly  chosen  by  the  sev- 
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eral  districts,  and  suffered  to  meet  in  convention,  unpledged 
and  untrammelled ;  free,  after  mutual  consultation  and  in- 
terchange of  information  and  opinion,  to  unite  on  the  man, 
who,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  for  the  country,  and 
most  likely  to  command  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  But 
if  the  delegates  are  to  go  into  the  convention  pledged,  or 
tied  up  by  instructions  given,  in  the  way  instructions  usual- 
ly are,  by- a  few  wire-pullers  and  party  managers,  no  lan- 
guage is  too  strong  in  which  to  condemn  the  interposition  of 
the  convention.  If  such  bodies  are  to  be  suffered  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  settled  policy  for  the  management  of  party 
affairs,  the  government  of  the  country  must  pass  from  the 
hands  of  the  men  chosen  to  administer  it,  must  pass  from 
the  constitution  to  party,  and  into  the  hands  of  its  irre- 
sponsible managers.  All  the  advantages  expected  from  gen- 
eral suffrage  are  sacrificed,  all  the  guaranties  of  liberty  de- 
vised in  our  constitutions  are  broken  down,  and  power  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  party  leaders.  We  are 
thankful,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  exposed  the 
policy,  and  thrown  his  whole  influence  into  the  scale  against 
it.  But,  it  is  too  late.  He  sacrifices  himself,  but  he  will 
fail  to  redeem  his  country. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  construing  his  letter  into  a  withdrawal 
of  his  name  from  the  political  canvass  for  president.  The 
letter  authorizes  no  such  interpretation.  Mr.  Calhoun  has 
never  sought  a  nomination,  nor  declined  one.  His  friends 
have  withdrawn  him,  on  their  own  responsibility  and,  as 
we  think,  unwisely,  not  to  use  a  harsher  epithet.  We  have 
read,  with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  the  address  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  in  Virginia.  Do  our  southern  friends 
need  to  be  told  that  protests  in  words,  not  followed  up  by 
deeds,  are  worse  than  nothing?  What  avails  their  well  writ- 
ten and  well  reasoned  protest  against  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, so  long  as  they  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  will 
support  its  nominee  %  Enough  of  fine  speeches,  gentlemen, 
enough  of  cogent  arguments ;  but  we  want  deeds.  We 
trust  that  you  are  not  so  innocent  as  to  fancy,  that  reason 
and  argument  have  any  influence  over  those  who  have  the 
power.  You  may  protest  till  doomsday,  without  the  least 
effect,  unless  you  show  that  you  have  the  powe?%  and  the 
will,  to  make  your  protest  a  deed.  It  is  amusing,  in  these 
days,  to  find  men  really  believing  that  reason  and  justice 
count  for  something  with  party  leaders.     They  who  have 
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the  power  will  do  what  they  please;  they  may  listen  to  your 
protestations,  pronounce  them  spirited,  manly,  just  even, 
and — disregard  them.  South  Carolina  might  have  protested, 
resolved,  reasoned,  and  all  that,  till  doomsday,  and  effected 
nothing.  It  was  her  action,  not  her  words,  that  effected  the 
compromise.  For  ourselves,  we  are  heartily  sick  of  these 
protests,  resolutions,  and  arguments.  We  have  lived  too 
long,  and  seen  too  much  to  be  humbugged,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  that,  in  seizing  the  first 
opportunity  in  their  power,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  to 
withdraw  his  name,  and,  as  it  were,  back  out  from  his  sup- 
port, they  have  cast  suspicion  on  their  own  chivalry  and 
patriotism.  They  have  lost  their  only  chance  of  redeeming 
the  eountry.  We  speak  plainly,  perhaps  harshly,  but  we 
who,  at  the  North,  have  supported  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  south- 
ern rights,  feel  that  we  have  some  right  to  complain,  when 
southern  men  desert  themselves  ;  and  we  cannot  but  be 
deeply  grieved,  relying,  as  we  have  done,  on  their  coopera- 
tion against  the  demagoguism  and  centralizing  democracy 
which  are  crushing  us,  to  find  them  failing  us  in  the  mo- 
ment of  trial.     But  enough  of  this. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  with  pleasure  and 
warm  approbation,  so  far  as  concerns  himself ;  but  with 
melancholy  forebodings  so  far  as  concerns  the  countiw.  We 
know  the  character  of  a  croaker  is  unamiable  and  unenvi- 
able ;  we  know,  too,  that  it  is  no  blessing  to  be  doomed, 
like  Cassandra,  to  utter  prophecies  which  will  not  be  be- 
lieved till  their  fulfilment  has  verified  them.  Still,  we  will 
say,  that  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Calhoun  must  give  way  to 
your  Van  Burens,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  "something  is  rot- 
ten in  Denmark."  It  proves  that  we  have  reached  that 
critical  period  in  the  life  of  republics,  when  men  of  the  first 
order  of  talents,  genius,  and  moral  worth,  high-minded,  pa- 
triotic, and  accomplished  statesmen,  can  no  longer  be 
elected  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust,  but  must  give  way  to 
second  and  third  rate  men,  who,  instead  of  giving  tone, 
character,  and  direction  to  party,  are  but  too  proud  to  lose 
themselves  in  its  irresponsibleness,  and  to  be  its  mere 
"hired  servants."  It  shows  that  a  lust  for  office  and  its 
spoils  has  taken  the  place  of  civic  virtue,  and  that  party  man- 
agers have  ceased  to  aim  at  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
have  come  to  consult  only  their  own  ambition  and  selfish- 
ness. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  sacrificed  for  his  integrity,  firmness,  and 
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energy  of  character  ;  because  party  managers  know  perfect- 
ly well  that,  if  elected  president,  he  would  administer  the 
government,  not  for  their  private  benefit,  but  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  justice  and  the  public  good.  Here  is  the  secret  of 
their  hostility.  Why,  in  fact,  should  they  support  him  ? 
What  have  they  to  hope  from  him, — a  strong-minded,  ener- 
getic, self-willed  man,  who  would  die,  sooner  than  swerve 
from  his  own  abstractions  for  either  friend  or  foe  ?  We 
elect  such  a  man  for  president  ?  Preposterous !  We  want 
no  visionary  theorist,  no  abstractionist,  no  impracticable, 
who  will  hear  no  counsel  but  his  own  convictions,  and  is 
above  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends.  No  ;  give  us  a  man 
of  practical  good  sense,  one  who  is  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  who  does  not  disdain  to  consult  his 
friends,  and  to  adopt  the  policy  which  they  may  judge,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  most  advisable.  So  they  turn  to  the  "  Sage 
of  Lindenwold,"  a  man  of  easy  virtue,  no  abstractionist, 
and  possessing  no  convictions  or  principles  in  the  way  of 
his  friends  and  supporters. 

Now,  this  is  a  fearful  state  of  things,  and  threatens  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  Our  friends  write  us  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  not  to  despair,  for  the  corrup- 
tion has  not  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Gladly 
would  we  believe  them  ;  but  corruption  has  extended  much 
further  than  to  the  mere  party  leaders  themselves ;  for  if  it 
had  not,  these  leaders  would  have  little  influence,  and  few 
followers.  The  great  mass  of  the  younger  and  more  active 
portion  of  the  party,  are,  in  reality,  office-seekers,  and  do 
support  the  party  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  They  are 
afraid  to  take  a  firm  and  manly  stand  against  corruption, 
lest  they  be  read  out  of  the  party,  that  is,  debarred  from  all 
chance  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  plunder, — for  this  is  all 
that  reading  out  of  the  party  means.  Doubtless,  the  chief 
corruption  attaches  to  the  managers ;  doubtless  if  the  man- 
agers were  honest,  high-minded,  patriotic  citizens  and  states- 
men, the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  would  go  right,  and, 
most  likely,  even  prefer  to  go  right ;  still,  the  great  body  of 
the  party,  we  fear,  want  the  virtue  to  withstand  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  leaders.  We  have  never  met  a  man 
who  would  tell  us  that  he  really  liked  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or 
thought  him  the  best  man  in  the  country  for  president. 
The  resolutions  of  various  caucuses,  declaring  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  be  their  first  choice,  only  mean  that  they  think 
Mr.  Van  Buren  stands  the  best  chance  of  getting  the  nom- 
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ination,  and  that  they  prefer  to  be  found  the  friends  of  the 
successful  candidate.  We  cannot,  therefore,  exonerate  the 
great  body  of  the  party  from  all  blame ;  we  readily  agree 
that  the  party  would  go  right,  if  their  leaders  would  suffer 
them  ;  but  they  have  not  the  virtue  to  go  right  in  spite  of 
their  leaders. 

But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  hav- 
ing unwisely  withdrawn  his  name,  and,  though  protesting 
against  the  principle  on  which  the  Baltimore  convention  is 
to  be  organized,  having  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  will, 
for  this  time,  support  its  nominee, — and  for  this  time  being 
all  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  care  for, — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  nominated.  We 
had  hoped  it  would  be  otherwise ;  but  we  can  hope  no 
longer.  The  question,  then,  comes  up  seriously,  What  are 
we  to  do?  What  is  the  duty  of  that  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  who  are  still  attached  to  the  constitution,  and 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  abandon  altogether  the  old-fashioned 
civic  virtues?  The  contest  is  to  be,  unquestionably,  be- 
tween Lindenwold  and  Ashland.  What  is  our  duty  in  re- 
gard to  such  contest  ? 

In  1840,  we  supported  Mr.  Yan  Buren, — though  he  has 
done  us  the  honor  of  ascribing  to  us  personally  the  princi- 
pal share  in  his  defeat, — for  then  we  regarded  the  contest 
as  one  of  principle.  In  Mr.  Yan  Buren  personally,  we  never 
had  much  confidence ;  but  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
either  to  support  him,  or  to  abandon  our  principles.  The 
party  rallied  on  the  true  Republican  ground,  and  threw  out 
the  old  flag  of  constitutionalism  and  state  rights.  No  por- 
tion of  the  troops  did  better  service  in  that  campaign,  than 
those. who  had  been  previously  enrolled  in  the  state-rights 
party.  We  forgot  the  injuries  we  had  received  from  Mr. 
Van  Buren;  we  forgot  all  the  wrongs  we  and  our  country 
had  suffered,  the  moment  we  saw  a  prospect  open  of  bring- 
ing the  government  back  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  of  putting  it  on  the  right  track.  But  the  party 
were,  as  we  all  know,  defeated.  Those  among  us,  who  had 
supported  the  party  for  the  sake  of  principle,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  spoils,  regretted  this  result;  but  we  were  not 
discouraged.  We  knew  that  principles  never  die ;  and, 
though  they  may  fail  of  success,  they  cannot  be  defeated. 
We  rallied  anew,  and,  almost  instantly,  recovered  all  the 
ground  that  had  been  lost.  But  our  principles  all  pointed 
to  Mr.  Calhoun  as  the  representative  of  the  party,  and  as 
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the  only  man  in  the  country,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, would  have  the  requisite  firmness  and  energy  of 
character  to  carry  them  out  thoroughly  in  the  administration. 
So  long  as  we  adhered  to  principles,  so  long  as  we  stood  on 
the  true  republican  ground,  no  other  man,  in  the  very  nat- 
ure of  things,  could  be  our  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

But  the  sudden  successes  of  the  party  in  the  state  elec- 
tions of  1841,  and  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  the 
Whig  party,  in  place  but  not  in  power,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  old  spoilsmen,  and  nattered  them  with  the  hope  of 
again  succeeding.  But  the  success  of  the  party  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  would  be  no  success  for  them.  They  must  suc- 
ceed, if  at  all,  under  some  chief  whom  they  could  use.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  their  man,  and  the  only  man  they  could 
bring  forward  successfully  against  Mr.  Calhoun ;  but  to  be 
able  to  bring  him  forward,  they  must  abandon  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  part}',  and  make  success  of  party  take  the 
place  of  success  of  principle.  They  commenced  their  game 
by  attempting,  as  much  as  possible,  to  obliterate  the  lines 
of  party  difference  ;  the  tariff  was  under  revision,  and  the 
Van  Buren  presses  told  us  that  it  must  not  be  made  a. party 
question,  that  we  wanted  a  tariff  for  revenue,  a  judicious 
tariff  protecting  alike  all  interests,  &c.  Lindenwold  visits, 
and  tarries  long  at,  Ashland.  "  Ashland,  you  and  I  have 
always  been  good  friends;  our  differences,  you  know,  have 
been  only  political.  We  have  always  been  ready  to  do  each 
other  a  good  turn,  when  in  our  power.  You  see  how  it  is. 
Webster  is  in  your  way,  and  Calhoun  is  in  mine.  Let  us 
understand  each  other.  I  wish  to  be  president,  and  will  be, 
if  my  party  is  in  the  majority ;  if  I  cannot  be  president, 
there  is  no  man  I  should  be  so  happy  to  see  president  as 
yourself."  "  Lindenwold,  you  are  a  man  after  my  own 
heart.  I  mean  to  be  president ;  I  have  staked  all  on  this 
last  chance;  but  if  I  lose,  only  you  shall  win."  On  which, 
our  two  friends  shake  hands,  and  bid  each  other  adieu  au 
revoir.  Since  then,  the  friends  of  each  have  acted  in  con- 
cert, whenever  it  has  concerned  the  crucifixion  of  a  man  in 
either's  way.  A  Whig  club  decided,  that  our  own  article 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren  ought  to  be  hushed  up  as  much  as 
possible,  for,  if  spread  out  before  the  public,  it  might  en- 
danger Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
himself,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  committee  somewhere  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  addressed  him,  virtually  avows 
the  understanding  we  have  supposed,  and,  very  coolly,  tells 
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the  Democratic  party,  that  it  must  run  him  for  the  presi- 
dency, if  it  does  not  wish  to  stand  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Whig  presses  treat  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  great 
tenderness. 

But  we  go  further,  and  demand,  in  what  respect  the  ef- 
fective policy  of  the  government  under  Mr.  Yan  Buren  will 
differ  from  what  it  would  be  under  Mr.  Clay?  "Mr.  Yan 
Buren  is  anti-bank."  We  deny  it,  save  so  far  as  concerns 
the  United  States  Bank.  There  is  not  one  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  be  adduced,  that  Mr.  Yan  Buren  is  opposed  to  the 
banking  system  of  the  country ;  and  a  national  bank  is  now 
an  "obsolete  idea,"  and  none  will  be  established  even  under 
Mr.  Clay.  Yet,  a  national  bank,  if  you  will  treat  bank 
notes  as  money,  is  not  the  greatest  of  evils.  "  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  is  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  states."  Doubted  ;  for  the  project 
originated  with  him  and  his  political  friends  ;  but  the  wants 
of  the  government  will  prevent  the  execution  of  the  policy 
even  should  Mr.  Clay  be  president, 

"But  Mr.  Yan  Buren  is  in  favor  of  the  divorce  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  from  all  connection  with 
the  banks  and  the  business  of  banking."  We  have  no 
evidence  of  this  fact.  The  sub-treasury,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Yan  Buren,  and  as  executed  by  his  officers,  was  the  veriest 
mockery  of  legislation.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  rec- 
ommended the  measure  without  the  specie  clause,  and  that 
it  passed  the  senate,  where  his  friends  were  in  the  majority, 
without  that  clause.  The  Republican  party  demand  the  di- 
vorce, and  Mr.  Yan  Buren  meekly  submits  to  the  demand. 
"  Will  you  grant  us  the  divorce?"  Yes.  Let  there  be  a 
sub-treasury,  and  the  revenues  of  the  government  be  kept 
by  government  officers.  "  What !  Mr.  Yan  Buren,"  say  the 
banks,  "are  you  agoing  to  grant  the  divorce  ?"  No.  Let 
the  revenues  be  collected  and  disbursed  in  bank  notes.  Ad- 
mirable !  The  yes  will  satisfy  the  people  who  clamor  for  a 
divorce;  the  no  will  satisfy  the  banks,  for  they  will  still 
have  the  deposits  as  before,  for  a  bank  note  is  only  a  certi- 
ficate of  a  deposit  to  its  amount  in  favor  of  the  holder.  The 
yes  and  no  will  satisfy  the  office-seekers,  by  creating  a  num- 
ber of  new  offices.  So  people,  banks,  and  spoilsmen  will  at 
once  be  satisfied.  Admirable  !  Hurrah  for  Lindenwold  ! 
Long  live  the  little  magician,  who  can  effect  impossibili- 
ties !  The  specie  clause,  which  alone  gave  significance  to 
the  measure,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Calhoun  as  an  amendment 
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to  the  original  bill,  and  was  finally  carried  because  he  and 
his  friends  would  not  support  the  bill  without  it. 

On  the  restrictive  policy,  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  friends  differ 
not  in  principle  from  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  we  be- 
lieve, has  always  been  a  tariff  man  ;  he  voted  for  the  tariff 
of  1S28.  that  "  Bill  of  Abominations,"  under  instructions, 
if  you  please,  but  that  is  nothing,  for  he  and  his  friends 
could  easily  have  prevented  the  instructions  from  being 
given;  he  admits  the  constitutionality  of  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection ;  his  warm  friends  and  supporters  fastened  the 
present  tariff  upon  us;  the  Syracuse  convention,  which  ex- 
presses the  policy  by  which  he  will  be  guided,  has,  in  a  reso- 
lution, declared  itself  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff;  and  his 
friends  in  congress  have  voted  down  every  proposition  for 
a  tariff  framed  exclusively  on  revenue  principles.  We  have, 
then,  the  fullest  authority  for  saying,  that  Mr.  Yan  Buren 
is  a  restrictionist,  and  differs  from  Mr.  Clay  only  as  to  more 
or  less.  What  great  principle,  then,  we  demand,  is  involved 
in  a  contest  between  Lindenwold  and  Ashland  ? 

Mr.  Yan  Buren's  friends,  the  party  managers,  who  have 
packed  the  Baltimore  convention  to  secure  his  nomination, 
on  this  vital  question,  and  on  all  others,  seem  to  us  to  shape 
their  policy  with  sole  reference  to  the  success  of  the  party, 
and  to  have  no  principles  they  cannot  waive  or  modify  as 
they  find  it  necessary,  to  secure  success  in  the  election. 
"  What  you  tell  us  may  all  be  very  well.  Mr.  Calhoun  is, 
doubtless,  right  in  the  abstract,  but  we  could  never  succeed 
with  a  policy  so  ultra."  Well ;  and  what  then  ?  Which  is 
better,  failure  with  the  right,  or  success  without  it?  Which 
is  the  greater  evil,  a  Whig  administration  or  a  Democratic 
administration  with  Whig  principles,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
with  no  principles  ? 

The  time  has  come  when  men  should  ask,  whether  the 
party  has,  or  has  not,  principles  ;  and  to  demand,  in  tones 
that  must  be  heard,  that,  if  it  have  principles,  they  be  ad- 
hered to.  As  to  Mr.  Yan  Buren  himself,  regarded  as  an 
individuality,  he  does  not  enter  into  our  thoughts.  Person- 
ally, he  is  not  of  the  least  consequence.  Give  him  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  and  you  may  manage  the 
government  as  you  please.  All  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
four  years  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  know 
that  he  was  any  thing  but  an  efficient  administrative  officer. 
Excepting  a  visit  now  and  then,  from  old  habit  or  personal 
taste,  to  the  department  of  state,  he  left  pretty  much  the 
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whole  business  of  government  to  his  clerks,  and  played  the 
part  of  a  gentleman  at  leisure.  Our  opposition  is  not  to 
him  personally,  but  to  the  party  managers  who  will,  if  he  is 
elected,  be  the  effective  administrators  of  the  government. 
All  will  depend  on  the  men  who  place  him  in  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  who,  through  him,  as  their  tool,  come 
into  power  without  its  responsibility.  "Who  are  these  ?  "We 
know  very  well  who  they  are,  and  what  they  are,  for  we 
see  emblazoned  on  their  arms  :  "  To  the  victor  belong  the 

SPOTLS." 

These  are  the  men  who  are  to  come  into  power  with  Mr. 
Yan  Bnren,  and  who,  under  cover  of  the  impersonality  of 
party,  are  to  wield  the  effective  power  of  the  government, 
without  sharing  its  responsibility.  We  do  not  object  to 
Mr.  Van  Bnren,  then,  that  he  is  not  available,  that  he  can- 
not be  elected.  It  is  not  his  defeat,  but  his  success,  that 
we  should  deprecate.  His  defeat,  the  countrycould  sur- 
vive ;  his  success  would  go  far  towards  ruining  it  for  ever. 

But  Mr.  Yan  Bnren  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  Balti- 
more convention.  The  question,  then,  returns,  What  ought 
to  be  the  course  of  the  sound  portion  of  the  party  ?  Shall 
we  support  the  nominee  of  the  convention?  On  what 
ground?  Wherefore  should  we  support  him,  rather  than 
Mr.  Clay  ?  What  do  we  gain  for  our  cause,  for  our  princi- 
ples, for  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  the  great  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  by  the  election  of  one  rather  than 
of  the  other?  Will  the  Van  Buren  men  adhere  to  the 
constitution,  and  silence  in  congress  the  mischievous  agita- 
tion of  the  slave-question  ?  Will  they  adhere  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  bring  the  tariff,  on  all  articles,  down  to  the 
revenue  standard?  Will  they  open  the  markets  of  the 
world  to  our  agricultural  products,  and  promote  the  great 
and  abiding  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  by  an  utter 
abandonment  of  the  restrictive  policy,  not  less  ruinous  to 
domestic  manufactures  themselves  than  to  commerce  and 
agriculture?  Will  they?  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his"  spots  ?"  We  know  these  men  ;  we 
know  that  a  steady  regard  for,  and  firm  adherence  to,  prin- 
ciples, are  incompatible  with  their  nature.  They  care  only 
to  succeed  in  the  election.  What  possible  motive  can  we 
have,  then,  for  supporting  them  ?  What  possible  evil  have 
we  to  apprehend  from  the  success  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  we 
should  not  have  equally  to  apprehend  from  the  success  of 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  ?     We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Whig 
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measures,  but,  for  ourselves,  we  believe  the  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  strong  measures  of  Mr.  Clay  would  be  better 
for  us  as  a  party,  and  better  for  the  country,  than  the  half- 
and-half,  betwixt-and-betweenity  electioneering:  policy  of 
the  Lindenwolden  school.  We  challenge  the  Yan  Buren 
men  to  show  one  good,  solid  reason,  why  an  honest  man 
and  enlightened  patriot  should  wish  their  success. 

"What,  then,  ought  to  be  our  course?  The  answer  to  this 
question  depends  on  the  fact,  whether  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  name  from  the  canvass,  by  his  political 
friends,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  final.  We  have  always  re- 
lied on  the  firmness  and  patriotism  of  the  South ;  but  the 
conduct  of  southern  politicians,  since  the  assembling  of 
congress,  has  disappointed  us.  Perhaps  we  have  misinter- 
preted them,  and  that  they  have  a  meaning  lying  deeper 
than  the  surface.  We  will  hope  so,  for  we  can  put  a  good 
construction  upon  their  doings.  Assuming  that  the  South 
has  not  fully  made  up  its  mind  to  sustain  the  nominee  of 
the  convention,  the  course  to  be  taken  is  very  obvious. 
The  friends  of  General  Cass  are  manoeuvring  for  1848,  hav- 
ing lost  all  hope  of  succeeding,  or  of  making  much  of  a 
demonstration,  in  the  present  campaign.  If  we  come  into  the 
support  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  now,  relying  on  the  promises 
of  his  friends  to  go  for  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  next  four  years, 
we  shall  be  deceived ;  for  they  will  keep  no  such  promises. 
Mr.  Benton  is  their  man,  and  would  have  been  their  candi- 
date now,  but  for  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  South,  and  Colonel 
Johnson  at  the  West.  Colonel  Johnson  is  politically  de- 
funct ;  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  withdrawn  now,  will  also  be  politi- 
cally defunct  before  the  next  four  years  come  round,  and 
General  Cass  will  be  no  formidable  rival  to  Colonel  Benton. 
The  colonel  will  carry  it  over  the  general.  It  needs  but 
half  an  eye  to  see  this.  If,  then,  the  Yan-Buren-Benton 
men  can  consolidate  the  party  in  this  campaign  on  Mr.  Yan 
Buren,  no  other  candidate  than  Mr.  Benton  can  be  brought 
forward  in  1848. 

If,  then,  we  mean  to  resist  party  dictation,  party  manage- 
ment, and  party  tyranny,  on  which  Mr.  Benton  relies  as 
much  as  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  and  who  would  be  an  altogether 
more  dangerous  man  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  for 
really  Mr.  Yan  Buren  is  the  best  man  of  his  school, — if  we 
really  mean  to  break  up  the,  ruinous  system  of  party,  and  of 
caucus  management,  bring  the  government  back  to  the  con- 
stitution and  provide  for  its  administration  with  reference 
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solely  to  even-handed  justice  and  the  public  good,  we  must 
maintain  our  present  vantage  ground,  yield  nothing,  no, 
nothing,  not  even  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  party, 
but  stand  fast  by  our  principles  and  the  man  who  repre- 
sents them.  We  shall  never  be  in  a  better  condition  to  do 
so.  The  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union,  are,  at  heart,  with  us  ;  and,  were  it  not  for 
caucus  management,  would  go  with  us ;  and  party  managers 
must  be  made,  and,  thank  God,  can  be  made  to  feel,  that 
they  can  attain  to  place,  only  by  honestly  and  unequivocal- 
ly, in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words,  going  with  us  for  true  re- 
publican principles. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  give  advice,  for  we  are  but  a 
solitary  individual.  "We  choose  to  go  for  principle,  instead 
of  plunder,  and,  of  course,  must  be  regarded  as  a  simpleton 
or  as  a  marplot.  Nevertheless,  we  beg  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  reconsider  their  resolution  to  withdraw  Mr. 
Calhoun's  name  from  the  present  canvass.  He  is  the 
strongest  man  under  whose  lead  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution can  organize  ;  and  if  they  give  up  their  present  or- 
ganization, with  a  view  to  a  reorganization  after  the  election 
for  the  next  campaign,  they  will  lose  their  vantage  ground. 
The  chances  of  success  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
they  will  be  too  few,  too  weak,  and  too  disheartened  to  ac- 
complish any  thing.  No.  Let  them  treat  the  Baltimore 
convention  as  a  nullity,  and  its  supporters  as  seceders  and 
schismatics.  After  Mr.  Yan  Buren  is  nominated,  let  them 
say  to  themselves,  "  We  are  to-day  what  we  were  yesterday." 
Let  them  fling  out  to  the  breeze  the  flag  of  their  country, 
and  the  old  Republican  flag  of  '98,  all  torn  and  tattered  as  it 
may  be.  It  can  still  stream  against  the  wind.  Let  them 
rally  under  it,  on  the  true  republican  platform,  around  the 
man  of  their  choice,  and  march  to  the  fight,  and  do  battle, 
as  best  they  can.  They  may  lose  the  first  battle,  perhaps, 
the  second  ;  but,  if  they  persevere,  victory  will  at  length 
crown  their  sacrifices,  and  they  will  redeem  their  country. 
If  they  will  not  do  this,  then  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to 
yoke  ourselves  to  the  car  of  Yan  Buren,  or  to  throw  up 
our  caps  in  the  train  of  Henry  Clay. 
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In  our  previous  numbers,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  say 
some  things  which  could  not  but  be  unpleasant  to  many  in- 
dividuals in  the  party  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  act- 
ing ;  but,  happily,  recent  manifestations  and  the  decisive 
action  of  the  Democratic  convention,  at  Baltimore,  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-pres- 
idency, relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  repeating  them,  and 
go  far  to  prove  that  we  somewhat  underrated  the  indepen- 
dence and  patriotism  of  the  party  itself,  and  placed  less  con- 
fidence in  its  wisdom  and  civic  virtue  than  we  might  have 
done.  It  gives  us  no  little  pleasure  to  find  that  we  were 
partially  mistaken,  and  that,  contrary  to  our  fears,  the  party 
has  had  sufficient  energy,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  to  break  through  the  caucus  system,  to  spurn 
the  dictation  of  selfish  managers,  and  to  make  its  own  honest 
sentiments  heard  and  obeyed.  Light  breaks  through  the 
darkness  which  hung  over  the  future  ;  somewhat  of  our  old 
confidence  in  the  people  revives,  and  once  more  can  we  hope 
and  work. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren.  He  is 
now  a  private  citizen,  and,  as  such,  we  wish  him  the  peace 
and  repose  which  belong  to  his  time  of  life,  and  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  honors  his  public  and  private  virtues  have 
merited.  His  injudicious  friends,  such  as  the  Washington 
Globe  and  Colonel  Benton,  who  have  wished  to  use  him  for 
their  own  questionable  purposes,  have  received  a  lesson  from 
which  we  trust  they  will  profit.  If  they  do  not,  it  will  be 
for  a  verv  obvious  reason.  Enough  has  been  said.  There 
has  been  enough  of  mutual  recrimination,  enough  of  ill 
temper,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  all  may  now  unite  as 
brothers,  and  do  our  best  to  save  our  common  country  and 
her  institutions. 

We  shall  attempt  no  eulogy  on  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men the  convention  has  nominated.  If  they  are  not  those 
we  should  have  preferred,  they  at  least  meet  our  warm  ap- 
probation, and  will  receive  our  earnest  support.  Mr.  Polk 
is  a  man  of  considerable  political  experience,  a  gentleman  in 
his  manners,  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  sound  in  his  polit- 
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ical  views,  and,  if  elected,  will  make  an  able  and  efficient 
executive  officer,  and  administer  the  government  in  a  man- 
ner alike  creditable  to  himself  and  honorable  to  his  country. 
His  external  policy  will  be  wise,  firm,  just,  and  patriotic; 
and  his  internal  policy  will  tend  to  restore  us  to  the  old  Re- 
publican platform,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  not  merely  of  a  favored  section  or  class.  With 
Polk  and  Dallas  for  our  candidates,  we  can  enter  on  the 
campaign  with  heart  and  hope,  and  feel,  that,  in  elevating 
them  to  the  first  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  we  are 
really  doing  a  service  to  our  country  and  republican  freedom. 
We  do  not  permit  ourselves,  in  this  journal,  to  enter  far 
into  mere  party  politics,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing our  gratitude  that  there  is  now,  to  say  the  least,  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  saving  our  country  from  the  serious  danger 
there  would  be  in  electing  the  Whig  candidates.  We  do 
not  adopt  all  the  notions  of  our  Democratic  friends  concern- 
ing the  first  principles  of  government ;  we  do  not,  if  we 
may  so  say,  accept  their  political  philosophy ;  but  we  rarely 
fail  to  approve  their  leading  measures  of  policy,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  and  we  feel,  at  all  times,  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country  are  safer  in  their  hands  than  in 
those  of  the  Whigs,  even  when  the  Whigs  place  at  the  head 
of  affairs  their  purest  and  ablest  men.  In  many  of  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  government,  we  coincide  much  more 
nearly  with  the  Whigs  than  we  do  with  the  Democrats  ;  but 
the  Whigs  as  a  party  are  thoroughly,  and  without  any  mit- 
igation, the  party  of  modern  feudalism.  The  Democratic 
party  fails  to  resist  this  growing  feudalism  with  the  requi- 
site energy  and  firmness  ; — the  Whigs  do  not  resist  it  at  all, 
but  hasten  its  growth  by  all  means  in, their  power.  If  we 
cannot  hope,  even  from  the  Democrats,  all  we  wish  for  the 
true  interests  of  all  classes,  we  can  hope  nothing  at  all  from 
the  Whigs.  There  is  not  one  of  their  distinctive  measures 
but  will  tend  directly  and  with  fatal  force  to  consolidate  the 
power  of  the  industrial  lords,  and  to  reduce  the  operative 
classes  to  a  state  of  virtual  serfage.  This  is  the  character  of 
the  Whigs  in  their  best  estate,  under  their  best  and  most 
patriotic  leaders.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  them  under 
the  lead  of  such  men  as  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  ?  These  two  gentlemen  represent  the  very  worst 
and  most  dangerous  elements  of  Whiggism,  and,  if  they 
come  into  power,  they  bring  with  them  Whiggism  in  all  its 
unmitigated  iniquity. 
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Messrs.  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  represent  what  we  may 
term  ultra-~Whiggism.  Mr.  Clay  is  unquestionably  a  man  of 
ability.  He  is  a  splendid  orator  ;  lie  has  great  power  over 
the  men  with  whom  he  comes  into  immediate  contact ;  bnt 
he  is  no  statesman.  He  is  ambitious,  but  short-sighted  ;  bold, 
daring,  but  incapable  of  appreciating  general  principles,  or 
of  perceiving  the  relation  between  effects  and  their  causes, 
when  these  causes  are  not  near  at  hand.  Yet  he  is  abashed 
by  no  inconsistency,  disturbed  by  no  self-contradiction,  and 
can  defend  with  a  firm  countenance  and  without  the  least 
misgiving  what  everybody  but  himself  sees  to  be  a  political 
fallacy,  or  a  logical  absurdity.  Refute  him,  demonstrate 
with  mathematical  certainty  that  his  proposition  is  false,  con- 
front him  with  names,  dates,  figures,  and  he  stands  unmoved, 
unconscious  of  what  you  have  done,  reiterates  his  proposi- 
tion in  a  bolder  tone,  reasserts  it  with  growing  confidence, 
and  pours  forth  the  full  tide  of  his  rich  and  suasive  eloquence 
in  its  defence.  You  stand  aghast.  What  can  the  man  mean  ? 
His  insensibility  confounds  you,  and  you  almost  begin  to 
distrust  your  own  demonstration  against  him,  though  as  cer- 
tain as  the  demonstration  of  a  problem  in  Euclid.  In  regard 
to  right  and  wrong,  he  manifests  the  same  singular  self- 
possession.  He  is  no  more  disturbed  by  being  convicted  of 
moral  insensibility  than  of  intellectual  absurdity.  He  sees 
no  moral  absurdity  in  determining  right  and  wrong,  by 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  in  declaring  a  thing  to  be  right  on 
one  side  of  a  given  parallel  and  wrong  on  the  other.  A  man 
of  rare  abilities,  but  apparently  void  of  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual conscience,  who  finds  no  difficulty  in  withstanding, 
when  necessary  to  his  purposes,  the  eternal  laws  both  of  logic 
and  morality,  and  therefore  a  man  whom  no  power  under 
that  of  the  Almighty  can  restrain,  he  must  needs  be  the 
most  dangerous  man  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is  no  foreseeing  what 
he  would  do,  or  would  not  do.  Not  a  few,  even  of  the 
Whigs,  feel  that  he  is  an  unsafe  man  ;  even  the  manufactur- 
ers themselves  support  him  with  fear  and  trembling ;  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Whigs  has  denounced  him  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  and  now  only  "  damns  him  with  faint  praise." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  is  quite  a  different  man  ;  and,  while 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Clay  in  all  the  obnoxious  measures  to 
which  Mr.  Clay  himself  stands  pledged,  he  represents  cer- 
tain other  elements  of  the  Whig  party,  from  which  still 
more  evil,  if  possible,  is  to  be  .apprehended.     Mr.  Freling- 
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huysen  is  not  only  a  "Whig  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term, 
but  he  is  also  the  very  impersonation  of  narrow-minded, 
ignorant,  conceited  bigotry, — a  man  who  boldly  attacks  re- 
ligious liberty,  demands  the  unhallowed  union  of  church 
and  state,  and  contends  that  the  government  should  legally 
recognize  the  religion  of  the  majority,  and  declare  whatever 
goes  counter  to  that  to  be  contra  bonos  mores.  He  concen- 
trates in  himself  the  whole  spirit  of  "Native  Americanism" 
and  "  No-popery,"  which  displayed  itself  so  brilliantly  in 
the  recent  burning  of  the  Catholic  dwellings,  seminaries, 
and  churches,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.* 

We  see  personified  in  the  Whig  candidates  modern  feu- 
dalism, political  profligacy,  and  canting,  fanatical  religious 
bigotry.  Their  success  would  be  fraught  with  the  most 
serious  danger  to  our  political  institutions,  to  social  equality, 
and  to  religious  freedom.      All  is  hazarded.     As  matters 

*We  found  this  charge  on  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  speech  in  congress  on 
the  Sunday-Mail  question,  and  on  a  book,  now  lying  before  us,  entitled, 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  and  Religious  Character  of  the  American 
Government "  (New  York  :  1838),  which,  we  presume,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied was  written  by  him.  This  work  is  exceedingly  declamatory  in  its 
character,  and  remarkably  deficient  in  clear,  distinct,  and  definite  state- 
ments ;  but  no  man  can  read  it  without  feeling  that  its  author  would 
withhold  all  political  rights,  whether  to  vote  or  to  be  voted  for,  from  all 
persons  except  members  of  what  are  called  Evangelical  sects.  "Has  it 
not,"  it  says,  "become  a  cant  among  us,  that  as  electors  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  men's  religious  sentiments  ;  no  right  even  to  inquire 
about  them  ?  Twenty  gods,  or  no  god,  or  the  God  that  made  the  worlds, 
is  quite  indifferent  ;  Papists  and  Protestants  are  all  one  ;  Socinians,  Jews, 
and  Evangelical  believers,  are  all  one;  yes,  and  the  tattooed  cannibal  of 
the  South  Sea,  were  he  to  honor  our  asylum  of  liberty  by  seeking  a  lot 
in  its  blessings,  would  enter  at  once  into  the  same  family  circle  of  un- 
distinguished and  indistinguishable  unity  ;  free  alike  to  live  among  us, 
and  to  rise  above  our  heads  ;  for  the  doctrine  is,  that  whoever  is  enti- 
tled to  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  constitutional  tower  has  a  right  also  to 
scale  its  walls."  The  meaning  of  this,  vaguely  as  it  is  expressed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  divine.  It  is  "Native  Americanism"  and  "Evangelical- 
ism." The  author,  it  is  true,  does  not  formally  advocate  a  union  of 
church  and  state,  nay,  he,  in  words,  expresses  his  dissent  from  such 
union  ;  but  he  expressly  contends  for  a  "political  religion,"  which  of 
course  must  be  a  test  of  political  rights;  and  that  this  political  religion 
must  be  the  religion  of  the  majority.  He  transfers,  boldly  and  avowed- 
ly, to  religious  matters,  the  doctrine,  that  the  majority  must  govern,  and 
that  the  minority  must  submit.  It  is  true  he  attempts  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  calls  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  and  the  ethics  of 
Christianity,  but  it  is  a  distinction  which  can  amount  to  nothing  ;  for 
the  ethics  of  a  religious  denomination  are  founded  on  its  dogmas,  and, 
in  enacting  the  ethics,  you  do  necessarily,  by  implication  at  least,  enact 
the  dogmas  themselves.  Enact  what  the  majority  define  to  be  Christian 
ethics,  and  you  necessarily  enact  the  theology,  christology,  and  an- 
thropology of  the  majority,  for  these  are  the  foundation  and  source  of 
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now  stand,  all  that  is  dear  to  our  hearts,  as  freemen  and  as 
Christians,  is  involved  in  the  approaching  contest.  We  of 
the  Republican  party  have  committed  many  faults ;  we 
have  on  too  many  occasions  proved  ourselves  unworthy  of 
the  sacred  cause  intrusted  to  our  keeping  ;  yet  the  all-be- 
neficent Providence  has  not  wholly  cast  us  off,  but  graciously 
gives  us  one  more  opportunity  to  atone  for  past  de- 
linquencies, and  to  win  new  honors.  The  holy  cause  of 
political,  social,  and  religious  freedom  is  once  more  commit- 
ted to  our  charge.  The  sacred  deposit  is  placed  in  our 
hands,  and  at  our  hands  will  the  supreme  Judge  demand  it. 
Every  man  of  us  must  feel  the  sacredness  of  the  trust,  and 
remember  that  "  the  Lord  seeth."  There  must  be  no  cow- 
ards, no  traitors,  no  laggards.  A  high  and  solemn  duty 
rests  on  each  one  of  us  to  rebuke  political  profligacy,  and 
religious  bigotry  and  fanaticism  ;  to  do  all  that  man  in  hon- 
or and  honesty  may  do  to  save  this  country,  this  chosen  land 

their  ethics.  The  practical  effect  of  Mr.  Freliughuysen's  doctrine  would 
be,  to  establish  the  religion  of  the  majority  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
to  declare  every  man  destitute  alike  of  civic  virtue  and  of  moral  virtue, 
who  should  dissent  from  it,  and  presume  to  worship  God  after  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience. 

We  foresaw,  many  years  ago,  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  to 
transfer  the  doctrine,  the  majority  must  rule,  to  religion  and  morals,  and 
thus  to  revive  the  practice  of  boring  the  ears  and  tongues  of  Dissenters, 
banishing  Baptists,  and  hanging  Quakers  ;  and  this  has  been  with  us  a 
strong  motive  for  waging  the  uncompromising  war  which  we  have 
waged  for  many  years  against  this  doctrine.  Once  let  this  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  become  universal  in  regard  to  political 
matters,  and  it  will  inevitably  be  transferred  to  religious  matters,  and 
the  minority  must  yield  up  all  their  religious  rights  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  as  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  contends  they  should. 

The  great  principle  with  us  is  religious  liberty.  The  government  is  to 
confine  itself  strictly  within  the  sphere  of  temporals,  and  leave  spirituals 
exclusively  to  the  church  and  individual  conscience.  It  has  no  right  to 
discriminate  between  one  denomination  and  another,  or  to  give  one  the 
least  preeminence  over  another.  This  is  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  this  is 
the  settled  doctrine  of  this  country,  and  which  makes  the  glory  of  our 
country,  for  ours  is  the  only  country  on  earth  which  has  ever  adopted 
it.  It  has  cost  ages  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  to  establish  this  doctrine, 
and  shall  we  now  basely  abandon  it  ?  Shall  we  give  our  support,  to  a 
party  which  brings  forward,  for  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  very  leader  of  the  bigots  and  fanatics  who  would  wrest  it  from 
us  ?  God  forbid  !  Let  us  rally  around  the  banner  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty, and  signally  rebuke  the  traitor  to  his  God  and  his  country,  who 
would  establish  a  political  tyranny  over  faith  and  worship.  If  we  do 
not  thus  rally,  we  may  expect  ere  long  to  see  the  churches  of  all  the 
denominations,  which  the  majority  may  decree  to  be  non-evangelical, 
smouldering  in  their  ruins.  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Augustine's,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, throw  a  strong  light  on  the  fate  that  awaits  every  house  of 
worship  not  dedicated  to  the  faith  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being. 
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of  Providence,  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  race,  to  make 
it  the  "  home  of  virtue,  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed,  and  a 
name  and  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth." 

Nor  is  the  external  policy  involved  in  the  approaching 
contest  less  important  than  the  domestic.  ~No  good  can  be 
realized  on  this  continent,  unless  we  succeed  in  maintaining, 
in  all  respects,  in  the  face  of  all  other  nations,  entire  and 
absolute  national  independence.  It  is  our  interest,  as  our 
duty,  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  nations,  but  peace  only  on 
terms  compatible  with  national  independence  and  national 
honor.  We  had  trusted  that  Mr.  Clay,  however  faulty 
might  be  his  internal  policy,  would  nevertheless  prove  him- 
self, in  his  relations  with  foreign  governments,  a  true 
American  patriot ;  but  his  reoent  letter  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union  proves  that  we  can  no  more  rely  on 
his  patriotism  than  on  his  republicanism.  The  base  betray- 
al of  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  the  dastardly  crouch- 
ing to  the  red  cross  of  England,  and  infamous  leaguing 
with  a  band  of  fanatics  at  home,  who  have  officially  declared 
that  the  union  of  these  states  ought  to  be  dissolved,  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  accomplish  their  objects  over  the 
ruins  of  the  American  church,  of  which  that  letter  affords 
the  damning  proof,  d<  serve  not  only  the  utter  detestation 
of  every  American  heart,  but  the  most  signal  rebuke  from  the 
whole  Union  — a  rebuke  which  he  and  his  supporters  will 
feel,  ay,  and  not  soon  forget. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  discussion  of  the  Texas  ques- 
tion, but  happily  that  question  has  already  been  amply  dis- 
cussed by  greater  and  better  men  than  we,  and  whose  voice 
will  have  authority  where  ours  could  not  gain  a  hearing. 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret 
that  slavery  has  been  allowed  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  discussion.  We  want  Texas  annexed  to  the  Union, 
but  for  reasons  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  of  slavery. 
We  want  it  as  the  key  to  our  southwestern  frontier;  because 
we  cannot,  with  a  due  regard  to  our  means  of  national  de- 
fence, suffer  it  to  pass  actually  or  virtually  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  France ;  because  we  want  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  coasting  trade,  as  a  market  for  our  northern 
manufactures,  and  as  the  means  of  preserving  to  ourselves 
the  market  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of 
opening  to  us  the  rich  markets  of  Mexico  ;  because  the 
Texans  are  our  brothers,  and  wish  to  be  received  as  mem- 
bers of  our  great  family  of  freemen.     We  want  it,  also,  to 
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preserve  the  proper  balance  between  the  Atlantic  states  and 
the  interior,  which  the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  "West  will, 
in  a  few  years,  without  the  annexation  of  Texas,  wholly 
destroy.  Here  are  our  reasons,  at  least  some  of  our  reasons, 
for  favoring  annexation,  and  these  have  no  connection  witli 
slavery.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  very  little  interest  in  the 
slave  question,  in  itself  considered.  The  danger  to  our 
Union,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  human  rights,  is  not  now  in 
negro  slavery,  but  in  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
abolitionists,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  prove  a  far  greater 
calamity  than  slavery  is  or  can  be,  even  allowing  it  to  be  all 
that  the  abolitionists  allege.  The  remedy  the}'  propose 
would  prove  infinitely  worse  than  the  disease.  Still,  we  say, 
very  frankly,  that  we  see  no  beautf  of  comeliness  in  slavery 
that  we  should  desire  it,  and  we  assure  our  southern  breth- 
ren that  we  will  help  them  adopt  no  measure  for  the  sake 
of  perpetuating  it.  It  is  their  affair,  and  they  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  it. 

But,  while  we  say  this,  we  say  also  that  we  will  resist, 
even  unto  blood,  if  need  be,  any  and  every  effort  to  abolish 
slavery  over  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  and  the  sacred  in- 
stitutions of  religion,  or,  what  is  no  better,  through  the 
direct  or  indirect  intervention,  of  a  foreign  poiver.  We  are 
an  independent  nation,  and  the  supreme  judge  for  ourselves 
of  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  our  institutions  and  practices. 
We  suffer  not  Great  Britain,  nor  any  foreign  government, 
to  teach  us  officially  what  is  or  is  not  our  duty.  No  foreign 
government  shall  be  suffered  to  intermeddle  with  our  con- 
cerns, even  bo  far  as  to  aid  us  in  correcting  what  we  our- 
selves may  believe  to  be  wrong  and  in  need  of  redress.  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  our  country  is  infallible,  and  all 
her  institutions  are  sacred. 

We  here  express  what  we  understand  to  be  the  purport 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  patriotic  letter  to  the  British  minister,  for 
which  he  has  received  so  much  and  such  unmerited  abuse. 
We  read  that  letter  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride  ;  we  felt 
thankful  that  we  had  at  length  one  minister  of  state,  who 
dared  speak  the  language  of  national  independence,  and  re- 
buke the  insolent  foreign  government  which  had  presumed 
to  send  its  minister  here  to  read  us  a  moral  lecture.  In  re- 
lation to  foreigners,  we  are  one  people,  and  acknowledge 
no  distinction  of  free  states  and  slave  states.  Every  citizen, 
whether  of  South  Carolina  or  of  Massachusetts,  is  alike  en- 
titled to  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  whole.     All  our 
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institutions,  not  excepting  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
South,  under  this  relation,  are  alike  national  and  sacred  ; 
and  an  attack  on  any  one  of  them  by  a  foreign  government 
is  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation.  Such  an  insult  was  the 
avowal  made  officially  by  the  British  minister  of  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  government  on  the  subject  of  slavery ; 
and  we  envy  no  American  citizen  who  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
an  insult,  and  an  insult  offered  by  a  haughty,  insolent,  and 
canting  rival.  It  was  this  insult  Mr.  Calhoun  rebuked  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Packenham,  and  in  terms  as  dignified  as 
they  were  pointed  and  severe.  Is  there  an  American  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  national  dignity  and  respect  as  to  blame  him  ? 
What  if  Great  Britain  had  made  an  official  communication 
to  our  government  that  she  looked  upon  our  banking  and 
factory  systems  as  wrong,  as  hostile  to  Christian  principles 
of  liberty  and  political  economy,  and  that  it  was  her  desire, 
and  she  would  be  unceasing  in  her  efforts,  to  abolish  them ; 
would  our  bankers  and  manufacturers  have  blamed  Mr. 
Calhoun  for  reminding  the  British  government,  through  its 
minister,  that  this  was  our  own  affair,  and  that  no  foreigner 
could  be  allowed  to  intermeddle  with  it  ?  What  abuse,  in- 
deed, would  not  have  been  heaped  upon  his  head,  and 
deservedly  too,  if  he  had  not  repelled  the  national  insult? 

But  it  is  said  Mr.  Calhoun  entered  into  a  defence  of 
slavery.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He  offers  in  his  letter  not 
one  word  in  defence  of  slavery.  He  merely  told  the  British 
minister  that  ~Britis>hphilanthropy  might  be  better  employed; 
that,  if  allowed  to  accomplish  the  end  avowed,  it  would 
bring  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  negro  race,  which  the 
British  government  proposed  to  take  under  its  especial  pro- 
tection; for  the  actual  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  race 
held  to  service  was  not  a  little  superior  to  that  of  the  por- 
tion nominally  free.  And  who  of  us,  who  have  ever  visited 
a  southern  plantation,  doubts  the  fact?  The  condition  of 
the  slaves  at  the  South,  we  all  know,  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  free  blacks  at  the  North.  The  silly,  sickly,  restless 
sentimentalizers  at  home  and  abroad,  who  are  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  substance  of  freedom  to  secure  its  mere  name,  would 
do  well  to  ask  themselves,  whether  they  have  yet  discovered 
a  relation  in  which  the  black  race  can  live  on  the  same  ter- 
ritory with  the  white,  at  all  superior  to  that  in  which  they 
now  live  at  the  South.  We  have  had  enough  of  cant  and 
humbug.  Mock  us  not  with  the  mere  name  of  liberty  ;  give 
us  the  substance  of  freedom,  and  do  what  you  will  with  the 
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empty  name.  The  Manchester  or  Leeds  operative  is  nomi 
nally  a  freeman;  how  much  more  real  freedom  has  he  than 
Quash}*,  on  the  southern  plantation  ?  Great  Britain  is  now 
importing  negroes,  it  is  said,  from  the  coast  of  Africa  into 
her  West  Indian  colonies,  with  the  avowed  purpose,  by  the 
multiplication  of  laborers,  of  reducing  the  price  of  labor  to 
the  very  minimum  of  human  subsistence.  How  much  bet- 
ter than  slaves  are  laborers  forced  by  the  lash  of  hunger  to 
toil  for  the  mere  minimum  of  human  subsistence  ?  And 
what  right  has  England  to  read  us  a  lecture  on  slavery? 
Let  her  look  at  home.  The  great  mass  of  her  population 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  and  physical  degradation  un- 
known in  any  other  European  country.  Her  paupers  are 
one  out  of  every  seven  of  her  whole  population  ;  while  even 
in  Italj*,  of  whose  degradation  we  hear  so  much,  they  are 
only  one  to  every  twenty-five.  She  has  reduced  Ireland  to 
a  state  of  beggary,  her  hundred  millions  of  East  Indian  sub- 
jects to  the  lowest  destitution  ;  she  has  commenced  the 
work  of  doing  the  same  to  the  Chinese;  she  is  plethoric 
with  the  spoils  of  the  defenceless  everywhere,  fat  with  the 
life-blood  of  every  nation  she  could  overawe ;  and  yet  she 
has  the  impudence  to  send  her  minister  here  to  read  us  a 
moral  lecture  on  slavery  !  and  we,  degenerate  sons  of  noble 
sires,  miserable  cravens,  applaud  her  for  her  generosity  and 
noble  philanthropy,  and  hurl  our  censures  only  at  the  patri- 
otic minister  of  state  who  has  ventured  to  rebuke  her  inso- 
lence and  vindicate  his  country  ! 

Mr.  Calhoun  contrasted  the  condition  of  the  slaves  and 
free  blacks,  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  slavery,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  British  minister,  emphati- 
cally, that  this  subject  of  slavery  involved  considerations  of 
which  no  foreigner  can  judge,  and  that,  if  slavery  is  an  evil, 
it  is  an  evil  of  which  we  alone  can  judge  as  to  the  proper 
time,  measures,  and  mode  of  redress.  This  letter  was  called 
for,  was  proper  and  manly.  If  some  of  the  statistics  on 
which  he  relied  may  be  successfully  disputed,  they  were  still 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  his  argument ; 
and  enough  others,  which  nobody  can  question,  can  be  ad- 
duced whenever  they  shall  be  needed. 

We  are  exceeding  our  limits  ;  but  we  must  warn  our 
friends  to  beware  of  courting,  in  this  or  any  contest,  the  aid 
of  the  fanatical  abolitionists.  Can  a  man  touch  pitch  and 
not  be  defiled?  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take 
our  stand  firmly  for  our  religious  institutions,  for  our  coun- 
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try,  for  our  whole  country,  and  the  noble  constitution  of 
this  Union,  and  be  true  to  them,  though  we  find  ourselves 
opposed  to  every  modern  fanatic,  who,  because  he  has  got 
the  crotchet  of  philanthropy  in  his  head,  fancies  himself 
privileged  to  scatter  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death,  at  his 
pleasure.  There  must  be  no  misgiving,  no  swerving.  The 
times  are  perilous.  It  is  the  day  of  trial.  May  God  in 
mercy  aid  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  all  prove  equal  to  the 
holy  trust  committed  to  us  ;  that  we  may  shrink  from  no 
struggle,  from  no  sacrifice,  but  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
give  up  all,  even  life  itself,  at  the  demand  of  our  country, 
of  republican  freedom,  and  religious  liberty. 


THE  PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  18-14.] 

While  are  in  the  midst  of  an  important  presidential  elec- 
tion, it  may  be  thought  to  be  an  ill  moment  for  the  discus- 
sion of  great  questions  of  government  or  legislation ;  but 
ill  as  the  moment  may  be,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
a  few  remarks  on  the  protective  policy.  We  were  led,  by 
information  on  which  we  supposed  we  might  rely,  to  assert 
in  our  last  number,  in  the  article  on  The  Presidential 
Nominations,  that  Mr.  Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
was  "  sound  in  his  political  views,"  which  of  course  meant 
that  his  political  views  accorded  with  our  own  ;  but  we  now 
find,  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  and  published  since  his 
nomination,  that,  though  opposed  to  the  present  tariff,  he 
is  in  favor  of  a  tariff  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  home 
industry. 

We  shall  probably  give  Mr.  Polk  our  vote,  for  we  believe 
he  possesses  high  executive  talents,  and  his  views  on  the 
bank  and  Texas  questions  are  sound,  and  nothing  would 
be  gained  to  the  country  or  to  republicanism  by  opposing 
him  ;  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  that  portion  of  the 
Republican  party  whose  views  we  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, to  protest  against  his  doctrine  of  discrimination  for 
protection.  We  see  no  sense  or  justice  in  opposing  the 
Whigs  for  their  protective  policy,  if  we  are  to  adopt,  in 
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principle,  the  same  policy.  The  father  of  the  so-called 
"  American  system  "  contends  simply  for  "  a  revenue  tariff, 
with  discrimination  in  favor  of  home  industry  ; "  and  Mr. 
Polk,  if  we  understand  him,  also  contends  for  "  a  revenue 
tariff,  with  discrimination  in  favor  of  home  industry." 
Where  is  the  difference  ?  A  revenue  tariff,  with  discrimin- 
ation for  protection,  is  also  a  favorite  cry  with  not  a  few  of 
our  leading  Democratic  journals ;  and  some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  the  merit  to  their  own  party  of  having 
passed  the  present  iniquitous  tariff,  because  a  few  traitors  to 
the  party  and  the  country  voted  for  it.  Now,  we  wish  to 
know,  if  the  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  protective 
policy  ? 

"  O,  no !  the  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  the  Whig 
policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  in  favor  only  of  a  revenue 
tariff,  which  shall  discriminate  in  favor  of  protection."  But 
this  is  precisely  the  Whig  policy,  and  what  Mr.  Clay  him- 
self says.  "O,  but  the  Whigs  are  in  favor  of  protecting 
only  one  or  two  interests,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  protecting 
all  interests  alike."  But,  my  dear  friends,  with  your  leave, 
this  is  nonsense,  and  you  cannot  ask  us  to  believe  that  you 
really  hold  it  to  be  possible  to  lay  a  discriminating  tariff 
which  shall  afford  a  positive  protection  to  all  the  leading  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Protection  is  afforded  to  one  in- 
terest only  by  means  of  a  direct  or  indirect  bounty  which 
the  government  grants  it;  and  this  bounty  must  be  obtained 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  some  other  interest  or  in- 
terests than  the  one  protected.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  pro- 
tecting all  interests  alike.  This  our  Democratic  friends 
know  as  well  as  we.     Why,  then  do  they  use  this  language  ? 

We  have  been  abused  for  our  want  of  confidence  in  the 
people ;  but  we  will  assure  our  traducers  that  we  have 
never  yet  so  wanted  confidence  in  the  people  as  to  be 
afraid  to  trust  them  with  our  honest  convictions  ;  nor  have 
we  ever  yet  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  them  with 
sophisms,  or  to  undertake  to  cheat  them  into  the  support  of 
truth  and  justice.  It  is  not  we  who  want  confidence  in  the 
people,  but  they  who  dare  not  avow  their  honest  convic- 
tions to  the  people,  and,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
those  anti-tariff  men,  who  are  afraid,  if  they  avow  the  policy 
they  believe  the  true  one,  the  people  will  go  against  them. 
We  are  not  a  little  impatient  with  this  unfair  dealing  with 
the  people.  We,  as  one  of  the  people,  demand  on  the  part 
of  all  men,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low,  frankness  and 
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honesty;  and  especially  do  we  demand  of  the  politician 
who  solicits  our  suffrages  a  plain,  honest,  frank  statement 
of  the  policy  he  really  and  truly  approves,  and  wishes  to  see 
adopted.  We  despise  the  meanness,  we  detest  the  wicked- 
ness, of  attempting  to  get  into  power  by  false  pretences,  by 
double  dealing,  by  concealing  our  views,  or  using  lan- 
guage which  permits  the  inference,  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  one  thing,  while  we  are  really  in  favor  of  an- 
other. Success  bysuch  means  is  more  dishonorable,  more 
fatal,  than  defeat.  Better  to  be  defeated  fighting  for  your 
principles,  than  to  succeed  by  abandoning  them.  Politi- 
cians, as  well  as  other  folk,  have  great  need  to  learn  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  ay,  and  that  there  is  a  moral 
Governor  who  will  not  suffer  the  wicked  to  prosper,  who 
will  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  crafty,  and  bring  to 
naught  the  counsels  of  the  ungodly. 

The  so-called  "  American  system  "  is  the  most  iniquitous 
and  ruinous  policy  it  is  possible  to  devise.  It  is  evil  in  its 
inception,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  termination.  No  good 
does  or  can  result  from  it  to  any  section  of  the  country, 
or  to  any  individual  at  home  or  abroad.  We  are  much  mis- 
taken, if  this  is  not  the  real  belief  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Republican  party ;  and  yet  not  a  man,  or  hardly  a  man  of 
them,  nortli  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  will  venture  to  say 
so.  Presses,  conducted  by  high-toned  free-trade  men,  will 
talk  about  "  discrimination  in  favor  of  our  own  industry," 
"a  judicious  tariff,"  "a  tariff  which  protects  all  interests 
alike."  Now  this  is  really  too  bad.  Has  it  really  come  to 
this,  that  men  are  so  greedy  of  office,  so  eager  to  share  in 
government  plunder,  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  office 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  principles  ?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that 
we  have  no  principle  but  to  get  into  office  if  we  can  ?  We 
fear  that  it  has  ;  we  fear  that  honesty  has  no  resting-place 
in  the  hearts  of  political  aspirants,  and  that  love  of  plunder 
has  completely  expelled  the  love  of  country.  If  so,  what 
hope  is  left  us  ?  what  good  is  there  for  us  ?  what  do  we  lose 
by  defeat?  what  do  we  gain  by  success  ? 

We  have  been  deeply  grieved  at  Mr.  Polk's  letter.  We 
had  hoped,  that,  with  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  the  "  betwixt-and-be- 
tweenity"  policy  he  had  represented  for  so  many  years 
would  retire  to  the  shades  of  Lindenwold,  and  that  hence- 
forth we  should  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  an  open,  manly, 
straight-forward  policy,  alike  creditable  to  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  and  beneficial  to  the  country ;  but  we  fear  that  we 
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have  gained  little  by  the  exchange.  We  have,  we  fear, 
only  another  disciple  of  the  same  school,  and  that  the  same 
old  demagogical  dynasty  is  to  be  renewed  and  perpetuated  ; 
the  same  dread  of  open,  honest  avowals,  the  same  want  of 
confidence  in  the  people,  the  same  crooked,  serpentine 
policy,  which  caused  us  to  be  hurled  from  power  with  such 
overwhelming  indignation  in  1840,  are  to  be  again  our 
characteristics.  We  are  afraid  that  we  are  likely  to  prove, 
as  a  party,  that  we  cannot  profit  by  experience,  and  can 
learn  no  wisdom  from  defeat.  We  have  not  read,  we  have 
not  heard,  during  the  canvass,  thus  far,  a  single  noble  senti- 
ment, or  a  single  manly  appeal.  The  whole  canvass  has 
been  conducted  in  a  tortuous  manner,  by  low  and  demoral- 
izing appeals,  disgraceful  to  the  actors,  and  deadening  to 
the  public  conscience.  We  justly  merit  the  wrath  of 
Heaven ;  and  should  we  fail,  it  would  be  only  a  righteous 
judgment  upon  us  for  our  want  of  firm  principle,  nobility 
of  soul,  confidence  in  the  people,  and  fidelity  to  the  sacred 
cause  intrusted  to  our  keeping. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  the  freedom  with  which 
we  speak.  It  is  no  pleasant  task  to  find  fault  with  one's 
political  friends,  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to 
do  it.  The  Republican  party  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
without,  if  it  will  but  keep  itself  pure  within.  It  never 
loses  ground  but  by  its  own  fault.  The  majority  of  the 
country  is  with  it,  and  will  sustain  it,  if  its  leaders  will  be 
honest  and  faithful,  liberal  and  high-minded,  bold,  manly, 
and  patriotic.  But,  if  they  resort  to  petty  shifts,  to  miser- 
able expedients,  to  contemptible  sophisms,  and  talk  one 
kind  of  language  for  one  set  of  people,  and  another  for  an- 
other, now  blowing  hot,  and  now  blowing  cold,  now  saying 
yes,  now  no,  and  now  yes  and  no,  they  will  fail,  and  the 
glorious  experiment  of  popular  government  will  fail  with 
them. 

We  trust  that  our  views  are  two  well  known  for  us  to  be 
suspected  of  favoring  the  wild  notions  of  free  trade,  advo- 
cated by  the  late  William  Leggett  and  others.  We  are  no 
friends  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  Let-us-alone 
policy.  We  believe  in  government,  in  the  permanent  ne- 
cessity of  government,  in  a  strong  government,  able  to  speak 
with  authority,  to  command,  and  to  enforce  its  commands. 
Of  all  evils  that  can  befall  a  country,  a  weak  government  is 
one  of  the  greatest.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is  never 
proper  or  necessary  for  government  to  interfere  in  the  busi- 
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ness  affairs  of  individuals,  or  to  attempt  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion or  a  new  stimulus  to  industry,  or  to  a  particular  branch 
of  industry.  We  do  not  base  our  opposition  to  a  protective 
tariff  on  the  ground,  that  individuals  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  interest,  and  that  free  competition  among  indi- 
viduals is  the  best  and  surest  means  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual prosperity.  We  are  no  believers  in  the  sovereign 
virtue  of  free  competition.  In  our  judgment,  the  common 
reasoning  on  this  subject  is  fallacious,  and  competition  is 
productive  of  immense  evils,  if,  indeed,  of  some  good. 
There  are  times  and  cases  when  government  is  needed  to 
control  it,  to  set  bounds  to  it ;  when  the  government  itself 
should  take  the  initiative,  and  assume  the  direction.  There 
may  be  a  branch  of  industry  of  great  national  importance, 
which  would  be  wholly  neglected,  if  the  government  should 
not  adopt  measures  to  induce  the  citizens  to  cultivate  it; 
but  which,  when  once  fairly  engaged  in,  will  yield  ample 
returns,  and  open  new  sources  of  wealth  and  independence 
to  large  masses  of  the  people.  But  if  it  is  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry that  needs  more  than  a  temporary  protection  from 
the  government,  it  is  not  one  of  those  which  should  be  pro- 
tected; because,  if  it  cannot  nourish  without  &  permanent 
protection,  it  is  evidently  unsuited  to  the  country,  and  can 
be  prosecuted  only  at  a  national  outlay,  for  which  no  ade- 
quate return  can  be  made. 

Yet,  in  our  own  country,  the  initiative  and  direction  of  the 
government  in  industrial  operations  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
necessary  ;  because,  here,  such  is  the  activity  and  enterprise 
of  our  citizens,  that  they  stand  in  no  need  of  a  stimulus  from 
government,  but  will,  of  themselves,  seek  out  and  carry  on 
every  industrial  enterprise  by  which  either  national  or  indi- 
vidual prosperity  may  be  promoted.  And  if  not,  the  only 
stimulus  or  protection  to  be  demanded  from  the  government 
must  be  demanded  of  the  state  governments,  not  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  state  governments  have  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  protect  and  foster  industry,  and  this  is  one 
of  their  chief  duties.  But  the  federal  government  has  no 
right  to  meddle  with  the  subject.  It  is  a  compact  between 
the  states,  formed  for  certain  express  purposes,  and  neces- 
sarily, by  the  very  condition  of  its  existence,  limited  in  its 
action  to  those  purposes.  We  cannot  first  determine  what 
citizens  have  the  right  to  demand  of  government  as  such, 
and  then  go  and  demand  it  of  the  federal  government ;  for 
it  is  a  special  government,  having  only  certain  special  pow- 
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ers,  and  by  no  means  the  general  powers  of  government. 
We  have  the  right  to  demand  of  it  only  what  it  has  the  right 
to  do ;  and  it  has  the  right  to  do  only  what  it  was  expressly 
created  for  the  purpose  of  doing.  The  federal  government 
differs  from  government  properly  so  called,  in  the  fact,  that 
it  is  founded  in  compact,  and  is  therefore  restricted  in  its 
powers  to  the  express  terms  of  the  compact.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  government  at  all,  but  an  agency,  which 
certain  independent  governments  have  created  for  their  com- 
mon convenience  and  common  weal.  It  is  therefore  subject 
to  the  authorities  which  created  it ;  whereas,  government, 
properly  so  called,  is  itself  supreme,  and  gives  the  law  in- 
stead of  receiving  it.  This  makes  a  wide  difference  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  state  governments, — a  dif- 
ference not  merely  specific,  but  generic.  The  powers  of  the 
latter  are  all  the  powers  that  belong  to  government,  while 
the  powers  of  the  former  are  only  the  few  which  are  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  it ;  and  these  it  possesses  not  inherent- 
ly in  its  own  right,  for  they  still  vest  in  the  state  govern- 
ments, which  have  merely,  by  their  ratification  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  enacted  that  they  shall  be  exercised  by  a 
common  delegation  from  all  the  states. 

We  mean  not,  by  saying  that  the  federal  government  is 
restricted  to  express  powers,  to  say  that  it  has  no  incidental 
powers.  It  has  incidental  powers  ;  but  the  incidental  pow- 
ers can  be  exercised  only  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the 
substantive  powers.  The  end  for  which  the  incidental  power 
is  exercised  must  always  be  the  end  specified  in  the  substan- 
tive power ;  for  any  power  claimed  to  be  incidental,  not 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  substantive  power,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  incidental  power.  For,  the  moment  it  is  a 
power  to  effect  any  other  end,  it  ceases  to  be  incidental,  and 
becomes  substantive ;  and  then,  if  not  expressed  in  the  con- 
stitution, it  is  unconstitutional,  and  not  lawful  to  be  exer- 
cised. . 

Now,  the  power  to  lay  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  any 
branch  of  industry  is  not  a  substantive  power  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  Consequently,  a  tariff  laid 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protection  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. The  substantive  power  touching  a  tariff  is  the  right 
to  impose  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  for  revenue  alone.  The 
incidental  power  is  the  right  to  discriminate,  but  to  discrim- 
inate only  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  substantive  power, 
— namely,  revenue.     To  discriminate  in  favor  of  protection 
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would  be  to  contemplate  an  end  not  contemplated  in  the 
substantive  power,  and,  therefore,  to  convert  the  incidental 
power  into  a  substantive  power.  The  right  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  protection,  as  incidental  to  the  right  to  impose  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  can  be  claimed  only  on  condition,  that  to 
discriminate  for  protection  and  to  discriminate  for  revenue 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  to  discriminate  for  pro- 
tection is  to  discriminate  against  revenue.  Therefore,  the 
right  to  discriminate  for  protection  cannot  be  an  incident  of 
the  right  to  impose  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Here  is  the  error  of  our  Democratic  as  well  as  of  our 
Whig  politicians.  The  Whigs  care  nothing  for  the  consti- 
tution, and  are  not  to  be  affected  by  a  constitutional  argu- 
ment. Their  principle  is,  to  praise  the  constitution  in 
words,  and  to  disregard  it  in  their  deeds.  But  our  Demo- 
cratic politicians  do  retain  some  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
tion. They  see  clearly,  that  a  tariff  expressly  for  protection 
would  be  unconstitutional ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  see 
with  equal  clearness,  that  a  tariff  incidentally  for  protection 
is  equally  unconstitutional ;  for  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  that  a  tariff  defeats  its  substantive  purpose  of  reve- 
nue just  so  far  as  it  incidentally  discriminates  effectually  for 
protection.  A  protective  tariff,  we  all  know,  is  repugnant 
to  a  revenue  tariff,  and  defeats  revenue  just  so  far  as  it  is 
really  protective.  Then,  a  tariff  discriminating  for  protec- 
tion is  repugnant  to  a  tariff  for  revenue,  just  so  far  as  its 
discrimination  is  really  protective.  Discrimination  for  reve- 
nue proceeds  on  principles  directly  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  proceeds  discrimination  for  protection.  This 
is  a  fact  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

A  protective  tariff,  if  true  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
imposed,  must  needs  be  restricted  to  such  foreign  articles  as 
come  into  competition  with  similar  articles,  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  our  own  country  ;  but  a  revenue  tariff,  if 
true  to  its  purpose,  must  not  be  so  restricted,  but  must  be 
lighter  on  these  articles,  and  heavier  on  those  articles  which 
enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  people,  and  which 
are  obtained  only  from  abroad.  The  protective  tariff  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  shut  out  foreign  importations,  and  secure 
the  home  market  to  the  home  producer;  the  revenue  tariff 
must  by  no  means  shut  out  foreign  productions,  nor  check 
importations,  heyond  the  point  where  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  will  not  compensate  for  the  diminished  imports.  In 
discriminating,  that  is,  in  laying  a  heavier  duty  on  some 
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articles,  and  a  lighter  duty  on  others,  the  same  principle 
must  be  observed.  A  protective  tariff  lets  in  tea,  coffee, 
and  such  articles  as  are  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
this  country,  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  merely  nominal  duty  ; 
while  it  imposes  a  heavy  tax  on  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  &c. 
A  revenue  tariff  reverses  this,  and  taxes  the  first  class  of 
articles  more  heavily  than  the  last,  because,  by  so  doing,  it 
obtains  the  greater  amount  of  revenue  at  the  same  average 
rate  of  duty.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  revenue  tariff,  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  our  own  industry,  is  unconstitution- 
al and  suicidal.  Unconstitutional,  because  there  is  no  sub- 
stantive power  in  the  constitution  to  impose  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  suicidal,  because  so  far  as  protective  it  defeats 
revenue.     This  is  conclusive. 

We  regret,  therefore,  to  hear  so  many  of  our  own  politi- 
cal friends  exclaiming,  "  A  revenue  tariff  with  a  wise  dis- 
crimination for  protection."  Such  a  tariff  is  an  absurdity, 
and  the  cry  tends  to  deceive,  to  produce  a  false  impression, 
to  pervert  the  good  sense  of  the  public,  and  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  friends  of  sound  views  on  the  subject  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  and  candid  hearing.  We  tie  up  our  own  hands; 
and  seal  our  own  lips,  and  can  henceforth  neither  speak  nor 
labor  for  the  truth.  Instead  of  enlightening  the  public,  and 
correcting  the  false  notions  the  protectionists  industriously 
circulate,  we  contribute  to  confirm  those  notions,  and  suffer 
the  people  to  be  misled.  We  do  immense  harm  by  this 
false  doctrine ;  by  seeming  to  countenance  this  false  doc- 
trine, we  deprive  ourselves  of  nearly  all  opportunity  to 
labor  for  the  true  doctrine. 

Nor  less  fallacious  is  this  other  watchword  which  some  of 
our  political  friends  have  adopted, — "  The  equal  protection 
of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country."  If  this  were 
merely  an  electioneering  device,  got  up  to  counteract  an 
opposing  battle-cry,  we  should  let  it  pass;  for  we  have  no 
great  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  manner  in  which 
politicians  manage  elections.  Still  we  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  we  regard  all  such  devices  as  discreditable  to  those  who 
get  them  up,  and  insulting  to  the  people.  "  Soldiers  of 
fortune  "  and  fourth-rate  politicians  have  a  natural  fondness 
for  them,  but  rarely,  after  all,  profit  by  them.  If  your 
cause  will  not  stand  on  its  own  merits,  bear  to  be  stated 
openly,  honestly,  and  to  be  advocated  for  what  it  really  is 
in  itself,  your  only  wise  course  is  to  abandon  it.  Be  ashamed 
to  advocate  measures  you  cannot  avow,  especially  if  you  are 
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•one  of  those  who  make  great  professions  of  confidence  in 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  this  is  not 
merely  an  electioneering  device.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
are  deceived  by  it.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  authors  of 
it  are  deceived.  In  their  understanding  of  it,  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  cry  of  "No  special  protection  at  all."  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  when  they  find  men,  judged 
to  be  worthy  of  being  the  candidates  of  a  great  and  leading 
party  for  the  presidency,  apparently  contending  with  all 
seriousness  that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  should 
be  protected  alike,  will  not  understand  that  it  means,  that 
the  special  protection  now  afforded  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  should  be  withdrawn,  but  that  a  similar  protection 
should  be  extended  to  all  other  branches  of  industry  ;  which 
would  be  very  much,  if  it  were  possible,  like  a  realization 
of  the  Whig  promises  in  1840, — that,  if  the  Whigs  came 
into  power,  all  buyers  should  be  able  to  buy  cheap,  and  all 
sellers  to  sell  dear  ! 

The  proposition  to  afford  a  positive  protection  to  all  the 
great  industrial  interests  of  the  country  is,  as  we  have  said, 
an  absurdity  ;  for  protection  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
bounty  to  the  protected  interest,  and  government  has  noth- 
ing to  give  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  to  one  interest  except 
what  it  takes  from  some  other  interest  or  interests.  The 
government  would  encourage  the  manufacture  of  woollens, 
and  therefore  lays  a  duty  on  them  when  imported.  But  it 
must  protect  all  interests  alike ;  so  it  lays  another  duty  on 
foreign  wool,  which,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  neutralizes,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  benefit  the  manu- 
facturer derives  from  the  duty  on  woollens.  The  govern- 
ment imposes  a  duty  on  foreign  silks,  to  encourage  the 
domestic  manufacture;  and  then  destroys  it,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  imposing  another  duty  on  the  raw  material,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  silk-grower.  And  this  miserable 
quackery  is  wise  legislation,  and  supported  by  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  both  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  party, 
your  Clays,  Websters,  Polks,  Wrights,  and  Buchanans ! 

The  government  imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  domestic  manufactures.  But  what  is  the 
compensating  duty  it  can  impose  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural community?  The  duty  on  imports,  if  it  operates 
as  a  protective  duty,  must  diminish  their  amount.  It  lessens 
the  ability  of  the  foreigner  to  sell  to  us,  and,  consequently, 
his  ability  to  buy  of  us.     Its  effect  on  our  own  agricultural 
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community  is,  to  lessen  their  ability  to  sell  their  products, 
by  diminishing  the  foreign  demand  ;  which  reduces  the 
price  they  can  command  for  their  products,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  duty  enhances  the  price  they  must  pay  for 
every  one  of  the  protected  articles  they  consume.  We 
should  like,  therefore,  to  be  shown,  how  it  is  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  the  government  to  contrive  any  way 
by  which  it  can  relieve  the  agricultural  community  from 
the  burden  of  the  tax  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  manufacturing  population  do  not  and  cannot,  in  a 
country  of  such  vast  agricultural  resources  as  our  own, 
afford  an  adequate  home  market  for  all  our  surplus  produce. 
A  manufacturing  population,  large  enough  to  consume  all 
the  surplus  agricultural  products  we  could  easily  produce, 
would,  with  the  present  improvements  in  labor-saving 
machinery,  be  large  enough  to  manufacture  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  for  the  whole  world,  and  then  the 
manufacturers  would  labor  under  the  difficulty  of  having  no 
adequate  market  for  their  goods.  But  this  is  certain,  our 
manufacturing  towns  do  not  and  cannot  furnish  an  adequate 
market  for  our  surplus  agricultural  produce.  This  surplus 
must  either  lie  on  the  producer's  hands,  or  else  find  a 
foreign  market.  But  how  is  it  to  find  a  foreign  market  ? 
Foreigners  can  buy  of  us  only  on  condition  of  selling  to  us 
in  return.  We  can  refuse  to  buy  of  them  only  on  condition 
of  rendering  ourselves  unable  to  sell  to  them ;  for  all  trade 
is  necessarily,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts. Purchases  depend  on  sales,  and  sales  on  purchases. 
If  we  shut  the  foreigner  out  of  our  markets,  we^  shut  our- 
selves out  of  his;  if  foreigners  shut  us  out  of  their  markets, 
they  equally  shut  themselves  out  of  ours.  But  our  protec- 
tive duties,  if  they  are  really  protective,  restrict  importa- 
tions, that  is,  the  sales  of  foreigners  to  us,  and  therefore,  to 
precisely  the  same  extent,  our  sales  to  them.  Consequently, 
we  restrict  the  foreign  market  to  our  agricultural  produce 
to  exactly  the  same  extent  that  we  restrict  the  home 
market  to  foreign  manufactures.  Here  is  a  positive  disad- 
vantage to  the  agriculturist,  for  which  you  can  give  him  no 
compensation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  disadvantage.  The  price  of  manu- 
factures is  determined  by  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  is  not  affected  by  the  foreign  demand ;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  a  duty  on  foreign  importations  can 
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be  protective.  When  any  article,  no  matter  what,  depends 
on  the  foreign  demand  for  its  price,  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  protection  ;  for  protection  secures  only  the  home  market, 
but  this  article  has  already  secured  that,  and  demands  a 
foreign  market.  But  the  price  of  our  agricultural  produce 
is  determined,  not  by  the  demand  for  home  consumption, 
but  by  the  foreign  demand,  and  is  determined  by  the  price 
we  can  command  for  the  surplus  which  seeks  a  foreign 
market.  But  the  protective  tariff  lessens  this  foreign 
demand,  and,  consequently,  the  price  the  agriculturist  can 
command  for  his  produce,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  ;  for 
a  lessened  demand  always  lowers  the  price.  Thus,  under 
the  protective  tariff,  the  farmer  sells  less,  and  at  a  lower 
price.  But  the  tariff  raises  the  price  of  manufactures ;  for, 
if  it  do  not,  it  is  not  protective.  Consequently,  under  the 
operation  of  a  protective  tariff,  the  farmer  sells  less,  and  at 
a  diminished  profit,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  compelled 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  what  he  buys.  You  diminish  his 
means,  and  increase  his  expenses.  Here  is  the  necessary 
operation  of  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  manufactures. 
Will  the  advocates  of  protection  tell  us  how  they  propose 
to  compensate  the  agricultural  interest?  The  simple  truth 
is,  if  you  will  impose  a  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturing community,  you  must  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  community,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  done.  As  honest  men,  yon  should,  then,  boldly 
avow,  that  you  mean  to  tax  the  farmer  and  planter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturer ;  or  else  repeal  your  protective 
tariff,  and  refuse  to  grant  a  special  protection  to  any  indus- 
trial interest. 

There  are  other  interests,  such  as  the  commercial  and 
navigation  interests,  which  are  also  affected  unfavorably  by 
the  protective  policy,  and  for  which  there  is  no  compensat- 
ing advantage  ;  but  we  do  not  deem  it  worth  our  while  to 
go  into  details.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  absurd- 
ity of  attempting  to  afford  an  equal  special  protection  to  all 
interests.  Such  absurdities  are  well  enough  when  put  forth 
by  "  the  Farmer  of  Ashland  "  and  his  partisans,  because  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  general  character  and  profes- 
sions. We  expect  from  that  quarter  nothing  more  sound  or 
more  honest.  But  we  do  grieve  to  find  our  Republican 
friends,  men  who  profess  a  better  creed,  and  who  do  know 
something  of  political  economy,  suffering  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  Whig  fallacies  and  absurdities.     The  only  pos- 
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sible  way  of  protecting  all  interests  alike,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  afford  special  protection  to  none.  The  only  wise 
course  for  an  American  statesman  to  recommend  to  his 
countrymen  is  that  of  free  commercial  intercourse  with  all 
nations.  We  wish  we  were,  as  a  people,  wise  enough  and 
honest  enough  to  refuse  to  raise  our  revenue  by  duties  on 
imports,  and  to  raise  it  only  by  a  direct  tax  on  property. 
Politicians  may  say  what  they  please,  may  express  all  the 
horror  they  can  contrive  to  affect  at  the  proposition  :  but  a 
direct  tax  on  property  is  the  only  honorable,  the  only  just, 
the  onhy  wise  tax.  When  the  revenue  is  raised  directly,  the 
government  is  sure  to  be  kept1  pure  by  being  kept  poor. 
Each  man  knows  how  much  he  pays,  and  is  sure  to  look 
closely  after  its  expenditure.  But  it  is,  at  present,  idle  to 
contend  for  the  system  of  direct  taxation.  That  would  be 
equal  and  just,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  offensive.  The 
present  system,  which  raises  the  revenue  without  any  man's 
knowing  precisely  how  much  he  pays,  enables  the  govern- 
ment to  plunder  the  people  much  more  effectually,  and  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  than  it  could  under  a  system  of  di- 
rect taxation,  and,  what  is  equally  to  the  purpose,  compels 
the  poor  man  to  pay  relatively  altogether  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  than  the  rich.  Your  Abbot  Lawrences  pay 
no  portion  of  the  tax  to  the  government,  but  receive  a 
bounty  from  it ;  while  the  poor  girl  in  their  mills  pays  a  tax 
of  at  least  some  thirty  per  cent  average  on  every  manufac- 
tured article  she  consumes.  So,  of  course,  direct  taxation 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be  horrible  to  make  the 
rich  bear  their  due  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Are  not  the  poor  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  % 
On  whom  else,  then,  should  rest  its  weight  ?  But,  in  case 
we  cannot  go  to  direct  taxation,  but  will  continue  to  raise 
the  revenue  by  imposts,  we  insist  the  duties  should  be  laid 
on  revenue  principles,  and  for  revenue  alone.  This  is  what, 
and  all  that,  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  contend  for  ;  we  are 
all  of  us  willing  to  support  a  revenue  tariff  with  discrimina- 
tion,— but  discrimination  for  revenue,  not  for  protection. 
For  such  a  tariff  we  contend,  on  such  a  tariff  we  will  insist, 
and  decidedly,  firmly,  perseveringly  oppose  the  imposition 
of  any  other.  No  party  can  count  on  our  support, — and  we 
speak  not  merely  for  ourselves  individually,  for  on  this  ques- 
tion we  represent  a  party, — any  further  than  it  labors  in 
good  faith,  earnestly,  and  perseveringly,  to  adjust  the 
tariff  on  revenue  principles,  and  on  revenue  principles 
alone. 
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We  have  a  high  respect  for  the  present  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party.  We  hailed  his  nomination  with  pleasure  ; 
for  we  thought,  from  such  of  his  speeches  as  we  had  read, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  a  protective  tariff,  and  because  we 
trusted  his  nomination  would  prove  the  dawn  of  a  better 
era.    But  he  has  seen  proper  to  come  out  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
which  discriminates  for   protection ;  and  no  allegiance  to 
party,  no  fear  of  endangering  the  success  of  the  party  in  the 
election,  shall  deter  us  a  moment  from  expressing  our  utter 
detestation  of  such  a  tariff.     Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  any 
undue  partiality  to  the  Whig  party,  or  to  its  candidates,  and 
nobody  can  with  justice  doubt  our  strong  attachment  to  the 
Republican  party,  with  which  our  political  fortune  is  bound 
up;  but  we  say  boldly,  that  we  would  rather  see  our  party 
eternally  in  the  minority,  than  to  see  it  acquiring  power  by 
the  abandonment  of  one  honest  principle,  or  by  the  adoption 
of  a  single  measure  of  policy  repugnant  to  justice,  and  to 
the  real  prosperity  of  the  country.     If  we  knew  that  our  in- 
dividual opposition  to  a  protective  tariff  would  defeat  Mr. 
Polk's  election, — on  which,  however,  it  will  have  no  effect, — 
we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  oppose  such  a  tariff.  We 
should  regret  his  defeat ;  but  we  should  regret  the  defeat  of 
the  party  less  than  we  should  its  accession  to  power,  pledged 
to  a  protective  tariff,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  "  a  rev- 
enue tariff  with  discrimination  for  the  protection  of  home 
industry."     The  fear  of  endangering  the  success  of  one's 
party  is  a  padlock  to  many  a  man's  lips.    It  never  has  been, 
and  never  shall  be,  one  to  ours.     We  do  not  chance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  infallibility  of  parties,  nor  that  attachment  to 
party  absolves  a  man  from    his  individual   responsibility. 
The  great  question,  which  will  be  asked  us  in  that  day  when 
we  must  all  give  an  account  of  whatever  we  have  done,  will 
not  be,  Have  you  been  true  to  your  party  %  but,  Have  you 
been  true  to  the  best  light  you  had,  or  could  obtain,  as  to 
what  was  for  the  true  interest  of  your  country  ? 

But  in  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  which  we  are  well 
aware  do  by  no  means  constitute  an  adequate  discussion^  of 
the  great  subject  they  concern,  we  will  venture  to  predict, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  northern  manu- 
facturers themselves  will  be  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent protective  tariff  as  we  are.  These  manufacturers  are, 
no  doubt,  very  respectable  business-men,  and  know  some- 
thing of  bookkeeping,— very  respectable  citizens  unques- 
tionably, liberal,  hospitable,  in  private  life,  and  able  and 
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willing  to  entertain  one  very  agreeably  with  good  dinners, 
and  not  bad  wines;  but  tliey  are  by  no  means  so  far-sighted, 
even  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  as  they  think 
themselves,  or  as  many  others  think  them.  They  must  re- 
member, that  our  principal  market  must  always  be  the  home 
market ;  for  ours  is,  and  can  be,  but  one  manufacturing 
nation  among  many.  Their  principal  home  market  is  at  the 
South  and  West.  Have  they  calculated  how  long  they  are 
likely  to  keep  this  market?  The  southern  states  are  a  great 
market  for  our  manufacturers,  because  they  are  great 
staple  states ;  and  they  are  great  staple  states,  because  there 
is  a  foreign  demand  for  their  staples.  Suppose  this  foreign 
demand  to  be  cut  off.  Suppose  that  India,  Egypt,  South 
America,  and  Texas,  in  case  it  is  not  annexed  to  the  Union, 
should  finally  be  able  to  supply,  or  to  supply  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  the  European  cotton  market.  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  northern  manufacturing  interest?  On 
what  depends  the  ability  of  the  North  to  sell  its  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  West  and  South?  On  the  ability  of  the 
West  and  South  to  sell  their  produce.  But  to  whom?  Not 
to  us ;  for  we  can  consume  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  Not 
to  themselves  ;  for  they  are  sellers,  not  purchasers.  To  whom, 
then?  Of  course  to  foreigners.  But  suppose  we  exclude 
foreign  manufactures,  how  shall  foreigners  be  able  to  buy 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  South  and  West  ?  If  foreigners 
cannot  exchange  their  produce  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  South  and  West,  the  South  and  West  cannot  buy  of  us. 
What,  then,  is  the  necessaiw  result  ?  Why,  the  South  and 
West  must  withdraw  a  portion  of  their  capital  now  invested 
in  agriculture,  and  go  to  manufacturing  for  themselves. 
Now,  do  not  our  manufacturers  perceive,  that  the  restrictive 
policy  they  advocate,  by  diminishing  relatively  the  foreign 
demand,  must  necessarily  ere  long  drive  the  South  and  West 
into  manufacturing  in  self-defence;  and  that  they  are  rais- 
ing up  a  rival  at  home  for  the  home  market,  with  whom 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  compete  ?  And  when  they  have 
raised  up  this  rival,  what  then  will  be  their  condition? 
They  will  have  lost  their  best  market,  and  will  find  them- 
selves with  an  immense  investment  of  capital  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  an  overgrown  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, and  little  or  no  demand  for  their  goods.  This  is  the 
prospect  before  them,  and  to  this  result  they  are  hastening 
as  fast  as  possible.  Air.  Webster  seems  to  have  seen  this, 
and  in  his  famous  Baltimore  speech,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
suggested,  as  their  true  friend,  the  only  policy  which   could 
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avert  or  delay  it.  They  rejected  that  policy,  and  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  it.  The  time  will  soon  come,  but  nut 
till  it  is  too  late,  when  our  northern  manufacturers  will  open 
their  eyes,  and  begin  to  clamor  for  free  trade,  while  the 
mighty  West,  having  also  embarked  in  manufacturing,  and 
holding  the  balance  of  power,  will  insist  on  protection.  Then 
your  Lawrences  and  their  compeers,  who  by  their  wealth 
have  been  able  to  float  to  the  surface  of  society,  and  who 
are  looked  upon  as  directing  its  current  because  they  are 
borne  on  by  it,  will  be  estimated  at  their  true  value ;  and 
hundreds  and  thousands,  who  have  floated  after  them  in  the 
same  direction,  will  curse  the  day  when  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  aid  in  fastening  the  iniquitous  restrictive  system  on 
the  country.  It  is  rare  that  avarice  fails  to  overreach  itself, 
and  to  bring  down  upon  its  own  head  the  punishment  it 
merits.  Our  manufacturers  remind  us  of  a  stanza  by 
Southey,  in  his  and  Coleridge's  Devil 's  Thoughts : — 

"Down  a  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity; 
And  the  Devil  looked  wise,  as  he  saw  how.  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat.     There!  quoth  he,  with  a  smile, 

Goes  England's  '  commercial  prosperity.' " 

And  so  our  manufacturers,  swimming  with  wind  and  tide 
down  the  river,  are  cutting  their  own  throats ;  but  before 
they  have  fairly  done  it,  they  will  have  become  so  involved  in 
the  whole  industrial  system  of  the  country,  and  all  the  other 
industrial  interests  of  the  country  will  become  so  mixed  up 
with  the  manufacturing  interest,  that  their  ruin  will  only 
make  matters  worse.  It  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  were  wise, 
too  late  to  remedy  the  evil ;  but  we  confess,  that  we  "  hope 
against  hope ;"  that  we  see  little  prospect  of  the  remedy's 
being  applied  in  season,  and  that  we  turn  pretty  much  in 
despair  from  the  government.  The  fatal  error  has  been 
committed,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  remains  virtue 
enough  in  the  community  to  retrieve  it.  We  are  a  nation 
of  mammon-worshippers,  and  there  is  no  good  for  us  till  we_ 
forsake  our  idolatry,  and  return  to  the  worship  of  God, 
which  we  show  no  signs  of  being  likely  to  do.  In  the  mean 
time,  hoping  always  that  Providence  may  interpose  to  arrest 
the  evil  before  it  is  past  remedy,  nothing  remains  for  those 
of  us  who  see  the  evil,  and  would  make  our  country  great, 
glorious,  virtuous,  and  happy,  but  to  keep  on  our  way,  sow- 
ing, it  may  be,  in  discouragement  and  grief,  but  trusting- 
still  to  Him  who  permitteth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  without 
his  notice,  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1844.] 

It  is  no  pleasant  task  to  us  to  review  this  work,  a  professed 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  suffrage  party  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  a  work  written  with  intense  feeling,  and  very 
considerable  ability,  by  one  for  whom  we  entertain,  and  al- 
ways must  entertain,  a  very  high  personal  regard.  We  find  in 
it  the  spirit  of  a  high-toned  woman,  a  woman's  deep  sympa- 
thies, just  sense  of  humanity,  and,  we  may  add,  a  woman's 
reasoning,  more  perplexing  than  convincing,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  touch  the  heart  than  to  satisfy  the  understanding.  More- 
over, we  once  ventured  to  call  the  individual  principally  con- 
cerned in  these  proceedings  our  personal  friend.  We  es- 
teemed him  as  a  man  of  no  mean  intellectual  ability,  of  firm 
principles,  of  ardent  devotion  to  popular  rights,  a  true-heart- 
ed patriot,  and  an  honest  man.  And  of  him,  personally,  we 
have  seen  no  cause  to  change  our  opinion.  We  have  delight- 
ed to  meet  him,  and  felt  ourselves  honored  by  his  friendship. 
We  should  regard  his  friendship,  which  unhappily  we  do 
not  retain,  no  less  now  he  occupies  a  prisoner's  cell,  than 
formerly.  We  believe  he  acted  from  his  convictions  of 
right,  that  he  was  sincere  in  what  he  attempted,  and  that  his 
only  motive  was  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people  of  his 
native  state. 

And  yet  we  have  never  for  one  moment  approved  the 
proceedings  of  the  suffrage  party.  We,  in  common  with 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  wished  to  see  the 
elective  franchise  extended  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
could  not  be  electors  under  the  old  established  freehold 
qualification.  Though  not  by  any  means  accustomed  to  rate 
the  elective  franchise  so  high  as  do  the  members  generally 
of  the  political  party  with  which  we  are  associated,  and 
though  very  far  from  believing  the  acquisition  of  universal 
suffrage  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  liberty,  or  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  affords  any  considerable  guaranty,  in  a  coun- 
try where  inequality  of  property  obtains,  of  wise  or  just 
government, — we  have  yet  believed  it  essential  to  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  political  system  adopted  in  this  country,  and  have 
therefore  always  advocated  its  general  adoption.  Accord- 
ingly, we  were  among  those  who  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  suffrage  association,  believing,  as  we  did,  that  its  only 
design  was  to  act  on  public  opinion,  and  by  the  force  of 
opinion,  to  compel  the  charter  government  to  take  measures 
for  the  formation  and  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  constitution. 
We  willingly  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  association, 
in  Providence,  early  in  January,  1841,  in  favor  of  an  exten- 
sion of  suffrage.  We  watched  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment np  to  the  time  of  calling  the  suffrage  convention, 
when,  becoming  engrossed  with  other  matters,  we  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  subject,  till  about  the  time  when  the 
new  government  under  the  people's  constitution  was  prepar- 
ing to  organize  itself.  We  regarded  the  whole  proceedings 
under  that  constitution  as  illegal  and  revolutionary  ;  but  we 
were  not  disposed  to  condemn  them  with  much  severity, 
because  we  could  not  perceive  how  any  amendment  could 
be  legally  introduced,  or  the  evils  complained  of  legally  re- 
dressed. '  We  supposed  the  restriction  on  suffrage  was  a  pro- 
vision of  the  charter,  and,  if  so,  it  could  not  be  altered  by 
any  legal  authority  in  the  state,  as  the  charter  did  not  pro- 
vide for  its  own  amendment. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  we  argued,  that,  let  the 
measures  for  the  extension  of  suffrage,  or  the  formation  of 
a  new  constitution  emanate  from  what  source  they  might, 
from  the  suffrage  association  or  from  the  general  assembly, 
since  not  authorized  by  the  charter  from  which  existing 
authorities  derive  their  existence  and  power,  they  must 
needs  be,  in  fact,  illegal  and  revolutionary.  The  people's  con- 
stitution is,  we  said,' confessedly  illegal  in  its  origin  ;  but  so 
also  must  be  a  constitution  framed"  by  a  convention  called 
by  the  general  assembly,  for  the  general  assembly  has  no 
authority  from  the  charter  to  call  a  convention.  Since,  then, 
the  suffrage  association  have  called  a  convention,  since  that 
convention  has  framed  a  constitution,  and  since  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ehode  Island,  as  it  is  alleged,  have  voted 
for  it,  it  is  decidedly  best  to  let  it  go  peaceably  into  oper- 
ation. It  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  good  constitution  ;  it  contains 
several  very  objectionable  features  ;  but  as  it  provides  for 
its  own  amendment,  it  may  hereafter  be  amended  ;  and,  bad 
as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  the  old  charter.  Presuming,  from 
the  information  we  received,  that  an  immense  majority  _  of 
the  people  were  satisfied  with  it,  we  concluded  that  nothing 
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was  wanted  but  a  little  firmness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dorr 
and  his  friends  in  its  defence,  to  induce  the  charter  party 
to  yield,  and  suffer  the  new  government  to  go  quietly  into 
operation  ;  and  being  also  a  little  indignant  at  what  we  re- 
garded the  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  federal  execu- 
tive, we  wrote  to  Mr.  Dorr  a  letter,  which  he  has  since  done 
us  the  honor  to  publish,  and  which  he  must  have  received 
a  day  or  two  before  his  attack  on  the  arsenal,  detailing  the 
conversation  we  had  had  with  a  "Whig  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  and  urging  him  to  firmness  in  assert- 
ing the  constitution  under  which  he  was  elected.  That  the 
letter  may  be  construed  into  the  expression  of  approbation 
of  Mr.  Dorr's  principle  of  proceeding  is  very  possible,  for 
it  was  hastily  written  for  a  special  purpose ;  but  it  was  not 
intended  to  express  any  approbation  of  an}'  thing  but  his 
cause,  to  wit,  extension  of  suffrage  ;  for  that  was  all  in  his 
proceedings  we  really  approved. 

But,  after  Mr.  Dorr's  failure,  it  came  out  that  the  limita- 
tion of  suffrage  to  a  freehold  qualification  was  not  a  pro- 
vision of  the  charter,  hut  an  act  of  the  legislature.  This 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case ;  for  now  it  could  no 
longer  be  pretended  that  there  was  no  legal  authority  in 
the  state  competent  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  all 
to  whom  it  could  lie  advisable  to  extend  it.  We  saw  that 
we  had  reasoned  from  false  premises,  and  had  therefore 
come  to  false  conclusions.  And  when  we  met  with  a  very 
able  pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Elisha  R.  Potter,  at 
present  a  member  of  congress  from  Rhode  Island,  we  found 
that  we  could  not,  without  belying  our  own  cherished  con- 
victions, any  longer  countenance,  in  any  form  or  manner, 
the  jjroceedings  of  the  suffrage  party.  Since  then,  we  have 
expressed,  on  various  occasions,  our  dissent  from  them,  and 
in  some  essays  on  the  Origin  and  Ground  of  Government, 
we  discussed  the  whole  doctrine  involved  in  them  with  as 
much  thoroughness  as  seemed  to  us  necessary. 

We  have  made  these  personal  explanations,  because  our 
course  in  regard  to  the  suffrage  movement  in  Rhode  Island 
has  been  much  misrepresented,  and  adduced  as  another  in- 
stance of  our  fickleness  and  frequent  changes  of  doctrine 
and  position  ;  and  because  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  of 
bringing  us,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  under  the  ban  of 
our  own  party.  We  have  no  apology  to  offer,  and  nothing 
of  which  to  accuse  ourselves,  but  that  of  relying  on  the 
representations  made  of  the  charter  by  our  suffrage  friends, 
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instead  of  consulting  the  charter  itself.  Had  we  taken  the 
proper  pains  to  inform  ourselves  of  its  real  character,  in  the 
first  instance,  we  should  have  never  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  occupy  any  other  position  in  regard  to  the  suffrage  move- 
ment than  we  do  now ;  for  onr  principles  have  undergone 
no  change,  and  we  had  expressed,  had  even  written  out  and 
published,  the  same  doctrines  as  applicable  to  the  case  be- 
fore, that  we  have  since,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by 
consulting  Mr.  Potter's  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  alread}^ 
alluded. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  controversy  growing  out  of 
the  Rhode  Island  suffrage  movement  has  led  us  to  reflect 
more  than  we  had  previously  done,  and  on  which  our  views, 
if  not  changed,  have  at  least  become  clearer  and  more  defi- 
nite. We  refer  to  what  is  called  the  sacred  right  of  revolu- 
tion. We  believe  the  'political  sovereignty,  under  the 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  Christ,  which  has  always  a  visible 
embodiment  and  organ  on  earth,  resides  in  the  body  of  the 
nation.  We  say  nation  instead  of  people,  because  the  term 
is  less  ambiguous.  The  term  nation  conveys  always  the 
idea  of  a  corporation,  an  organic  body ;  while  the  word  people 
may  mean  only  a  numerical  collection  of  individuals.  A 
nation  never  exists  without  a  legal  constitution  of  some  sort, 
written  or  unwritten,  and  some  legal  forms  or  modes  for 
collecting  the  national  sense.  Now,  since  the  nation  has. a 
corporate  existence  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation, 
it  possesses  in  itself  the  supreme  political' power,  which 
commissions  all  the  officers  of  government,  and  to  which 
they  are  responsible.  When  these  officers,  or  what  is  called 
the  government,  betray  their  trust,  break  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  nation,  whether  those  laws  are  written  on  parch- 
ment, or  in  the  customs  of  the  people  existing  from  time 
immemorial,  the  nation,  acting  in  accordance  with  these 
laws  and  customs,  may  unmake  the  administrators  of  the 
government,  commission  new  ones,  and  institute  new  guar- 
anties against  abuses,  and  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces- 
sary. So  far  as  this  is  a  right  of  revolution,  we  are  advo- 
cates of  that  right,  but  no  further.  But  so  long  as  the  legit- 
imate administrators  of  the  government  observe  the  na- 
tional laws,  and  administer  the  government  in  accordance 
with  them,  honestly,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  justice,  we  hold  all  resistance  to  the  civil  authority 
to  be  criminal.  A  revolution,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
changing  the  form  of  government,  of  substituting  one  form 
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of  government  for  another,  as  monarchy  for  aristocracy,  or 
democracy  for  monarchy,  or  vice  versa,  we  hold  to  be  never 
justifiable.  The  authorities  must  themselves  transgress  the 
national  laws,  and  put  themselves  thus  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law,  before  the  citizen  or  subject  can  have  the  right 
to  resist  them.  We  may  resist  tyrants  and  usurpers,  but 
never  the  lawful  magistrate  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his 
official  functions. 

The  principles  here  laid  down  will  justify  the  colonists  in 
their  separation  from  Great  Britain,  but  not  Mr.  Dorr  in  his 
attempted  revolution  in  Rhode  Island.  Our  fathers  took  up 
arms  to  resist  an  aggression  on  their  constitutional  and  char- 
tered rights.  They  contended,  not  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  invaded  or  failed  to  secure  certain  assumed  ab- 
stract rights  of  man,  but  their  rights  as  recognized  by  the 
British  constitution  and  the  colonial  charters.  It  is  against 
George  III.  as  a  tyrant,  as  violating  the  national  laws,  that 
they  profess  to  take  up  arms  ;  not  against  the  king  in  the 
legal  exercise  of  his  constitutional  prerogative.  But  the 
suffrage  party  planted  themselves  on  no  national  law  of 
Rhode  Island,  written  or  unwritten  ,  they  alleged,  and  could 
allege,  no  transgression,  on  the  part  of  the  charter  govern- 
ment, of  any  public  law,  no  usurpation,  no  act  of  tyranny. 
They  simply  alleged  that  the  charter  government  did  not 
correspond  to  their  notions  of  the  best  possible  form  of  gov- 
ernment, did  not  secure  what  they  regarded  as  the  abstract 
rights  of  man  ;  and  they  took  up  arms,  not  to  expel  a  tyrant 
or  usurper,  but  to  establish  a  new  form  of  government, 
more  conformable  to  their  notions  of  abstract  truth  and 
justice. 

Here  is  a  broad  difference  between  the  suffrage  men  and 
the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  which  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us  has  failed  to  recognize,  and  which  would  have 
prevented  her,  had  she  recognized  it,  from  placing  the  he- 
roes of  Federal  Hill  and  Chepachet  on  the  same  line  with 
the  heroes  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  The  former  were, 
view  them  in  what  light  you  will,  rebels  against  legitimate 
authority ;  but  the  latter  were  resisting  aggression,  and  vin- 
dicating the  violated  majesty  of  the  laws.  The  suffrage  men 
may  have  meant  well,  and  they  may  have  incurred  no  great 
share  of  moral  guilt;  for  to  moral  guilt  there  must  be  a 
guilty  moral  intent,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  culpable 
ignorance.  But  they  were  politically  rebels,  and  could  be 
treated  only  as  such  by  a  government  that  respected  itself, 
and  resolved  to  discharge  its  legal  functions. 
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We  regard  this  question  as  one  of  vital  importance  in  our 
country.  °  The  laws  have,  with  us,  their  chief  support  in 
public  opinion.     Let  that  opinion  become  unsound  or  cor- 
rupt, and  the  laws  lose  their  force,  and  we  are  without  pro- 
tection.    If  the  doctrine  once  obtain  among  us,  that  legal 
authority  may  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
government   conform  to   our  abstract   theories  of   human 
rights,  there  is  no  foreseeing  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy 
which  will  ensue.     The  symptoms  are  already  threatening; 
and  recent  riots  and  mobs,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  delay 
and  hesitancy  of  authority  in  using  force  for  their  suppres- 
sion, and  the  very  extensive  doubts  which  obtain  as  to  the 
rightfulness  of  resorting  to  force  at  all,  are  to  us  really  not 
a  little  alarming.     We  are,  we  own,  sensitive  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  when  we  reflect  that  we  have  recently  come  to  enter- 
tain a  faith  extremely  odious  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
countrymen,  and  when  we  see  associations  formed  expressly 
for  its  suppression,  its  adherents  shot  down  by  an  armed 
mob  in  the  streets,  and  its  consecrated  churches  in  flames, 
while  the  rabble,  not  composed  altogether  of  those  com- 
monly meant  by  the  lower  classes,  look  on  and  shout,  we 
feel  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  rebuking  the  mobo- 
cratic  spirit,  in  whatever  form  it  may  manifest  itself,  and 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  inculcating  a  reverence  for 
law,  and  strict  obedience  to'the  lawful  magistrate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  lawful  duties.    We  cannot  afford,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  insist  on  "  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  for  we 
shall,  if  we  do,  have  bands  of  insurgents  ere  long  in  every 
town,  village,  and  hamlet,  in  the  land.     Whatever  we  may 
think  of  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  friends  personally,  we  cannot 
approve  their  measures,  or  defend  their  doctrines,  without 
a  terrible  hazard  to  the  country,  to  all  security  of  peace, 
life,  property,  and  conscience.  » 

As  to  the  proceedings  of  the  law  and  order  party  in  Rhode 
Island,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  they  are  in  all  cases 
defensible.  We  are  glad  that  that  party  has  succeeded  ;  but 
it  is  evident  now  that  it  magnified  the  real  danger,  and  was 
less  calm  and  collected  than  it  might  have  been.5  We  think 
the  friends  of  the  government  suffered  themselves  to  be  ex- 
asperated beyond  measure,  and  to  practise,  in  some  instances, 
cruelties  which  were  as  cowardly  as  they  were  uncalled  for. 
But  we  must  sav  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  of  both 
parties,  that  in  general  they  came  as  near  making  war  on 
Christian  principles  as  could  be  expected.     They  seem  to 
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have  had  a  generous  disposition  to  do  as  little  harm  as  pos- 
sible to  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Still,  we  wish  the 
friends  of  the  government  had  shown  a  little  more  consid- 
eration to  the  prisoners  taken  at  Chepachet  after  the  war 
was  over,  and,  as  they  had  shown  much  tenderness  of  heart 
during  the  battle,  that  they  had  continued  to  show  the  same 
in  the  flush  of  victory.  They  must  have  known  that  the 
suffrage  men,  women,  and  children,  however  mistaken  or 
deluded,  were  not  really  criminally  disposed,  and  would  not 
have  espoused  the  cause  they  did,  had  they  felt  that  it  was 
morally  wrong. 

But  making  all  abatements  for  the  panic  and  the  momen- 
tary cruelty,  we  doubt  whether,  upon  the  whole,  we  ought 
not  to  say  that  the  Algerines,  as  they  are  called,  conducted 
with  singular  moderation  and  leniency,  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  cannot  wholly  approve  of  their  doings,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  they  are  deserving  any  great  severity 
of  censure.  It  seems  to  us,  that,  since  the  panic  subsided, 
— perhaps  not  an  unreasonable  panic, — they  have  been  dis- 
posed to  let  off  the  offenders  as  easily  as  possible.  The  con- 
victions and  punishments  have  been  very  few ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  no  one,  charged  only  with  a  politi- 
cal offence,  but  could  have  escaped  all  punishment  by  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  existing  government,  and  giving 
moderate  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  We  are  sure  no  govern- 
ment was  ever  more  moderate  in  its  demands,  or  showed 
itself  more  ready  to  forget  and  forgive  the  past. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Dorr  is,  we  own,  one  of  considerable 
hardship.  Mr.  Dorr  had,  we  believe,  no  private  ambition 
to  gratify ;  we  know,  personally,  that  he  very  reluctantly 
became  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  the  suffrage  party, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  himself  believed  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  great  and  holy  cause,  and  perfectly  justifiable 
in  the  course  he  took.  It  may  be  said  that  he  ought  to  have 
known  better,  lawyer  as  he  was,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  when  we  find  such  men  as  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  Senators 
Benton  and  Allen,  Governors  Hubbard  and  Morton,  and 
Messrs.  Bancroft,  M'Neil,  Rantoul,  and  Iiallett,  supporting 
him,  and  maintaining  the  strict  justice  and  legality  of  his 
proceedings,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  some  palliation  of  his 
offence.  We  can  easily  believe  him  free  from  moral  guilt. 
His  party  is  so  completely  prostrated,  and  public  opinion, 
notwithstanding  appearances,  is  so  decidedly  against  his 
proceedings,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  considerations  of 
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public  safety  require  his  incarceration.  Personally  he  has 
been  at  least  sufficiently  punished.  The  government  of 
Rhode  Island  is  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Let  it  permit  one,  whose  good  inten- 
tions it  has  no  reason  to  distrust,  to  tell  it  that  it  is  strong 
enough  to  be  generous.  "We  own,  the  insane  proceedings 
of  individuals  out  of  the  state  must  be  offensive,  and  that 
no  government  that  respects  itself  can  yield  to  their  de- 
mands. They  are  wrong.  They  are  cruel  to  Mr.  Dorr, 
whose  friends  they  pretend  they  are.  They  are  really  his 
worst  enemies.  And  yet  the  government  can  disregard 
them,  and  be  generous  without  fear  of  misconstruction.  An 
act  of  clemency  is  sometimes  worth  more  to  a  government 
than  the  infliction  of  a  merited  punishment.  The  govern- 
ment has  done  itself  honor  in  imposing  the  heaviest  penalty 
on  the  chief  instead  of  the  subalterns.  It  has  vindicated 
the  majesty  of  the  law ;  it  has  shown  its  justice  ;  now  let  it 
show  its  mercy,  and  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  past. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  authorities  of  Rhode 
Island  are  ready  to  liberate  Mr.  Dorr  the  moment  he  testi- 
fies his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  existing  government, 
and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  That  he  should  be  re- 
luctant to  do  this  is  not  strange.  He  holds  that  he  has 
committed  no  offence ;  that  the  acts  for  which  he  is  pun- 
ished were  done  by  him  as  the  rightful  governor  of  the 
state,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  constitutional 
functions.  His  failure  to  maintain  his  authority  before 
superior  force  did  not  and  could  not  vitiate  his  title,  or  ren- 
der his  acts  criminal.  Shall  he  now  yield,  acknowledge 
himself  guilty,  and  sue  for  pardon  ?  No  ;  better  die  on  the 
scaffold,  or  rot  in  the  dungeon.  This  is  the  view  which  he 
takes. 

"VVe  hope  we  are  able  to  reverence  the  martyr  spirit 
wherever  we  see  it  displayed ;  and  we  frankly  own,  that,  if 
we  took  Mr.  Dorr's  own  view  of  his  case,  we  should  look 
upon  him  as  a  sublime  example  of  moral  heroism.  But  he 
himself  must  be  aware  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  Even  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor under  the  people's  constitution  was  treason  by  the  law 
of  the  state.  Of  this  he  cannot  doubt.  Then  he  was  not 
the  rightful  governor  of  the  state  ;  and  if  not  the  rightful 
governor  of  the  state,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  acts 
he  performed  rendered  him  guilty  of  treason.  The  act  of 
the  general  assembly,  April  0,  1842,  entitled  "An  act  in 
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relation  to  offences  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,'r 
declared  his  attempt  to  exercise  the  office  of  governor  to  be 
treason ;  and  that  law  was  valid,  because  the  general  assem- 
bly was  still  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  legislative  func- 
tions, had  been  superseded  by  no  law  paramount  to  its  own, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  known  legislative  authority  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  idle  to  pretend,  that,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1842,  the  general  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  in 
any  sense  been  superseded.  An  association,  unrecognized 
by  any  public  law  or  any  public  authority,  had,  it  is  true, 
framed  an  instrument  which  was  called  a  constitution,  had 
sent  it  out,  and  a  number  of  persons  in  Rhode  Island,  said 
to  be  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  males  in  the  state,  recorded 
their  names  in  its  favor,  and  certain  individuals,  equally  un- 
known to  all  existing  public  authority,  declared  it  to  be  the 
paramount  law  of  the  land.  But  this  could  not  make  it  so. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  was  not  the  paramount  law  of  the 
land  de  facto.  Was  it  the  paramount  law  de  jure?  Its  ad- 
vocates say  now,  indeed,  that  it  was,  because  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  voted  for  it.  But  to  this 
we  may  reply,  1,  That  the  fact,  that  a  majority  did  vote  for 
it,  has  never  been  legally  ascertained,  and  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable ;  2.  That  it  is  well  known  that  the  intent  of  large 
numbers  who  did  vote  for  it  was,  not  to  establish  it  as  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  but  simply  to  record  their  opinion 
in  favor  of  an  extension  of  suffrage ;  and  3.  That,  even  if 
a  majority  had  voted  for  it  with  the  intent  to  adopt  it  as  a 
constitution,  it  would  not  have  been  the  paramount  law  of 
the  land,  because  there  was  no  law  in  Rhode  Island,  written 
or  unwritten,  which  declared  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  adult  male  population  the  supreme  law. 

Furthermore,  the  existing  public  authorities  ignored  it, 
and  its  warmest  and  most  influential  friends  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  existing  authorities,  by 
holding  seats  in  the  general  assembly,  and  participating  in 
its  doings.  Mr.  Atwill,  a  legal  gentleman  of  respectable 
attainments,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Dorr's  attorney-general, 
when  the  question  came  up  in  the  assembly,  was  unwilling 
to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  people's  constitution  was 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  and  even  expressed  a  doubt 
to  the  contrary.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  suffrage  party 
at  the  time  shows  that  they  entertained  the  same  doubt. 
The  propositions  made  respectively  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and 
Keech,  two  of  Mr.  Dorr's  friends,  to  the  assembly, — propo- 
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sitions  to  abandon,  on  certain  conditions,  the  people's  con- 
stitution,— showed  that  it  was  not  regarded  by  them  as 
having  any  legal  force ;  for,  if  they  had  so  regarded  it,  they 
could  not  have  made  propositions  for  setting  it  aside,  for 
they  would  have  regarded  such  propositions  as  treasonable. 

But  if  this  constitution  was  not  at  that  time  the  para- 
mount law  of  the  land,  as  it  was  not,  either  in  fact  or  in 
right,  or  even  in  the  estimation  of  its  friends,  the  general 
assembly  was  in  full  force  as  the  supreme  legislative  author- 
ity of  the  state.  Consequently,  its  legal  acts  were  binding 
on  all  the  citizens  of  the  state.  They  were,  then,  binding 
on  Mr.  Dorr,  and,  by  doing  what  it  declared  to  be  treason, 
he  incurred  the  political  guilt  of  treason,  and  therefore  be- 
came obnoxious  to  the  penalty  annexed.  Now,  since  noth- 
ing can  be  clearer  than  that  he  is  guilty  of  treason  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  state,  there  can  be  no  real  self-abasement, 
or  want  of  manliness,  in  admitting  the  fact,  by  submitting 
to  the  existing  authorities,  and  consenting  to  receive  a 
pardon. 

We  say  further,  that,  setting  all  this  reasoning  aside,  Mr. 
Dorr  is  bound  by  his  own  principles  to  submit  to  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Mr. 
Dorr  contends  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  the  in- 
herent right  to  rule.  This,  with  him,  is  a  natural  right,  at 
least  recognized  as  such  by  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. "We,  of  course,  do  not  admit  this ;  but  he  does,  and 
that  is  enough  for  him.  The  will  of  the  majority,  there- 
fore, however  expressed,  is  the  supreme  law.  The  people's 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  people  ; 
therefore  it  was  the  supreme  law.  He  was  elected  governor 
under  that  constitution,  and  therefore  he  was  legally  elected, 
and  therefore  was  the  rightful  governor  of  the  state.  Be 
it  so.  But,  subsequently  to  the"  adoption  of  the  people's 
constitution,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Kliode  Island 
adopted  another  constitution.  This  subsequent  constitution 
necessarily  overrides  the  preceding  one.  Now,  if  the  will 
of  the  majority  has  a  right  to  rule,  it  has  the  right  to  rule 
through  this  subsequent  constitution;  for  this  is  the  latest 
expression  of  their  will.  Consequently,  Mr.  Dorr  is  bound 
by  his  own  principles  to  recognize  it  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, and  may  therefore  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  abandoning  in  the  least  the  principles  for  which  he 
has  contended.  We  are  surprised  that  he  did  not  see  this, 
and  avail  himself  of  this  argument,  before  his  trial ;  for  we 
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presume,  that,  if  he  had  so  done,  and  taken  the  oath,  he 
would  not  have  been  brought  to  a  trial  at  all. 

But  we  have  no  room  to  extend  our  remarks.  We  have 
merely  wished,  while  expressing  our  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Dorr,  and  our  earnest  desire  for  his  liberation  and  restora- 
tion to  his  social  and  civil  rights,  to  say  a  word  in  defence 
of  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Island.  We  believe  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rhode  Island  is  much  calumniated,  and  that,  if 
the  American  people  fairly  understood  the  case,  they  would 
by  no  means  tolerate  the  abuse  so  liberally  heaped  upon  it. 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
social  progress  are  fully  as  likely  to  be  promoted  by  siding 
with  the  public  authorities  in  the  legal  discharge  of  their 
legal  functions,  a's  with  those  who  resist  them.  It  is  not 
the  part  of  good  citizens  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  always  in  the  wrong,  and  that  they  who  resist  it 
are  always  in  the  right.  As  a  general  rule,  the  interests  of 
social  and  individual  progress  and  well-being  require  us  to 
sustain  the  constituted  authorities,  and  always  when  these 
authorities  keep  within  the  sphere  of  their  constitutional 
powers. 

For  the  book  which  we  have  introduced,  we  have  not 
much  to  say.  It  is  ably,  in  some  passages  eloquently,  and 
even  powerfully,  written.  It  is  not  always  correct  in  its 
details,  and  is  very  far  from  possessing  the  true  character 
of  an  historical  work.  The  most  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
an  able,  an  eloquent,  apology  for  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  friends, 
— as  able  as  an}'  thing  we  have  seen  written  on  the  subject. 
But  it  is  so  erroneous  in  its  premises,  so  false  in  its  conclu- 
sions, so  dangerous  in  its  doctrines,  so  well  calculated  to 
mislead,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  proper 
respect  for  authority,  for  law,  that  we  dare  not  recommend 
it  to  our  readers. 


THE  RECENT  ELECTION. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1845.] 

The  country  has  had  enough  of  political  discussion  for  the 
last  year,  and  now  needs  repose.  Much  has  been  said  and 
done  for  which  we  as  a  people  should  humble  ourselves  and 
ask  pardon  of  the  God  of  nations.  On  neither  side  has  the 
campaign  been  conducted  in  a  firm,  upright,  and  honest 
manner.  Both  parties  have  occasionally  resorted  to  prac- 
tices which  are  unbecoming  freemen,  and  repugnant  to  the 
purity  and  stability  of  our  political  institutions.  But  the 
struggle  has  been  a  desperate  one,  and  almost  every  thing 
was  at  stake.  Much  also  must  be  pardoned  to  human  in- 
firmity. Men  are  not  saints  or  angels,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  perfection  in  their  conduct,  whether  individual  or 
collective.  However  much  there  may  have  been  to  disap- 
prove on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  result  shows  that  an  ever 
merciful  Providence  still  continues  to  watch  over  us,  and 
that  the  God  of  our  fathers  has  not  wholly  abandoned  us. 

For  ourselves,  in  the  late  election,  we  have  been  rather  a 
censor  of  both  parties  than  a  partisan  of  either.  Many  of 
our  Democratic  friends  regretted  some  remarks  we  made  on 
the  protective  policy  in  our  journal  for  October  last.  If  we 
had  supposed  Mr.  Polk's  election  at  all  uncertain,  or  if  we 
had  supposed  our  remarks  could  have  deprived  him  of  a 
single  vote,  we  certainly  should  not  have  made  them  at  the 
time  we  did.  We  felt  called  upon,  in  justice  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  readers,  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  unsound 
views  advocated,  or  seemingly  advocated,  by  a  portion  of  the 
Democratic  press  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  Believing  as 
we  do  that  the  protective  policy,  so  called,  is  deeply  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  labor,  and  in  fact  ruinous  to  every 
section  of  our  country,  we  could  not  remain  silent  while  any 
portion  of  our  friends  were  seeming  to  advocate  it.  Our 
remarks  did  no  harm,  and  we  hope  they  may  have  done 
some  good.  It  is  important  in  a  country  like  ours  that  elec- 
tions should  be  conducted  on  strict  principle,  that  the  real 
issues  be  made  up,  distinctly  presented,  and  firmly  adhered 
to;  for  we  cannot  repeat  too  often,  that  it  is  better  to  be  de- 
feated with  our  principles  than  to  succeed  without  them. 
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But  enough  of  this.  Those  who  have  accused  us  of  dis- 
senting from  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  turning  Whig, 
we  trust  will  live  long  enough  to  discover  their  mistake.  We 
are  no  blind  partisans, — no  slavish  adherents  to  any  party  ; 
but  we  approve,  and  support  as  well  as  we  can,  not  all  the 
leading  doctrines,  but  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  shall  most  likely  continue  to  do  so.  The 
Democratic  party  is  not  all  we  wish  it ;  but  it  is  the  only  party 
in  the  country  which  it  seems  to  us  possible  for  an  honest 
man  and  a  firm  patriot  to  support.  So  regarding  it,  we  re- 
joice in  the  election  of  its  presidential  candidate,  and  look 
forward  with  some  hope  to  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  our 
country. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Polk  has  settled  several  important 
questions,  and  we  hope  permanently  settled  them.  We 
have  now,  we  trust,  got  rid  for  ever  of  the  log  cabin,  'coon 
skins,  and  the  like  methods  of  appealing  to  the  good  sense 
of  independent  voters,  of  influencing  virtuous  and  intelli- 
gent electors  !  We  shall  have  no  United  States  bank.  The 
new  feudalism  will  not  be  consolidated  and  fastened  for 
ever  on  the  country  beyond  the  hope  of  redress.  We  shall 
have  no  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states  as  bribes  to  an  iniquitous  policy,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  states  dependent  on  their  own 
creature.  We  shall  have  no  assumption  of  the  state  debts 
by  the  federal  government,  and  the  indebted  states  will  be 
taught  that  they  cannot  run  in  debt  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Union  will  relieve  them.  We  shall  have  a  divorce  be- 
tween the  government  and  banks,  and  the  business  of 
banking,  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury. 
This  cardinal  measure  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration, 
we  trust,  will  be  revived,  with  some  modifications,  and,  if 
reenacted,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  the  settled  policy  of  the 
country.  This,  if  we  stop  here,  will  be  no  slight  gain,  and 
sufficient  to  render  Mr.  Polk's  administration  memorable. 

But,  in  addition,  we  shall  have  Texas.  The  reannexation 
of  Texas  is  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  this  country, 
and  must  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  effected,  in  one  way  or 
another.  They  who  oppose  it  are  warring  against  the  inter- 
ests of  their  country,  the  interests  of  Texas,  and  even  of 
Mexico.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  in  our  country  a 
large  party  which  always  acts  on  the  principle,  that,  in  every 
controversy  with  foreign  powers,  our  country  is  sure  to  be 
in  the  wrong.     These  are  opposed  to  the  reannexation  of 
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Texas,  but  they  are  impotent,  and  should  never  be  counted. 
They  may  be  led  on  by  the  venerable  sage  of  Quincy,  and 
the  distinguished  senator  from  Missouri,  but  they  can  effect 
nothing.  They  may  plead,  they  may  warn,  may  threaten, 
may  aid  and  abet  the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  but  we  trust 
the  government  will  pursue  its  course  without  heeding 
them,  knowing  that  their  opposition  is  founded  on  no  loftier 
principle  than  disappointed  ambition,  and  unwillingness 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  should  be  promoted  by  any 
hands  but  their  own 

We  have  no  space  nor  inclination  to  discuss  the  Texas 
question;  but  there  is  one  point  in  the  discussion  which 
seems  not  to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  people,  the  point  we  refer  to  is  re- 
garded as  of  no  importance,  because  many  of  us  hold  to  the 
sacred  right  of  rebellion,  revolt,  revolution,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple, without  regard  to  preexisting  governmental  obligations, 
have  a  right  to  fall  back  on  their  primitive  sovereignty,  and 
establish  a  new  and  independent  government,  as  seems  to 
them  good.  With  these  the  simple  question  is,  whether  the 
people  of  Texas  have  or  have  not  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico,  and  established  a  government  for  them- 
selves. But,  for  ourselves,  we  detest  this  doctrine.  We 
utterly  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  or  the  right  to  resist, 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  legitimate  government  in  the 
legal  discharge  of  its  functions.  If  Texas  were  a  revolted 
province  of  Mexico,  as  it  seems  to  be  widely  taken  for 
granted  that  it  is,  we  should  deny  the  right  of  our  govern- 
ment to  treat  with  it  for  annexation,  or  any  other  purpose, 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico.  But  the  fact  is,  and  this  is 
the  point  not  duly  considered,  Texas  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  revolted  province  of  Mexico.  Texas,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing province,  by  the  Mexican  congress  of  1824,  was  consti- 
tuted an  independent  state,  with  a  stipulation  in  favor  of  a 
separate  constitution  as  soon  as  its  population  should  war- 
rant. It  became  an  independent  member  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  Mexican 
government  that  is  held  by  Massachusetts  to  our  federal 
Union.     This  fact  should  be  remembered. 

Now,  the  present  government  of  Mexico  is  a  government 
established  by  a  revolution  effected  subsequently  to  1824, 
against  which  Texas  has  uniformly  protested.  Tlie  Mexican 
revolution  effected  by  Santa  Anna  dissolved  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  and  threw  each  member  back  upon  its  own 
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state  sovereignty.  Texas  was  absolved  by  this  revolution 
from  all  obligation  to  the  Mexican  government,  because  the 
Mexican  government  to  which  she  was  bound  no  longer  ex- 
isted. She  was  then  free  either  to  give  in  her  adhesion  to 
the  revolutionary  government  of  Mexico,  or  to  declare  her- 
self, as  she  was  in  fact  and  in  right,  an  independent  govern- 
ment. She  chose  the  latter.  Texas  has,  then,  never  rebelled 
against  Mexico, — has  never  broken  any  of  her  obligations  to 
the  Mexican  confederacy.  Mexico  has  no  claim  to  her 
allegiance,  and  can  have  none  till  she  restores  the  federal 
constitution  of  1824.  The  consent  of  Mexico  is  not,  then,  at  all 
necessary  to  be  sought,  and  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union  can 
be  no  breach  of  our  friendly  relations  with  Mexico.  Texas 
is  independent  of  Mexico,  not  merely  de-facto,  but  de  jure, 
— not  because  made  so  by  the  success  of  her  arms,  as  too  many 
of  our  people  contend,  but  because  made  so  by  the  constitution 
of  1824,  and  the  subsequent  Mexican  revolution,  against 
which  Texas  protested  from  the  beginning.  This  Mr.  Benton 
must  know,  and,  knowing  this,  he  must  know  that  the  con- 
sent of  Mexico  is  a  matter  of  no  more  consequence  in  a  legal 
point  of  view  than  the  consent  of  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary. 

But  we  trust  further  discussion  of  the  question  is  unneces- 
sary. Some  of  the  northern  states  will  bluster,  and  pass 
furious  resolves ;  some  newspapers  will  foam  and  rage  ;  some 
abolition  fanatics  will  talk  largely,  and  declaim  violently,  and 
intrigue  with  England  ,  but  the  measure, when  consummated, 
will  be  peacefully  acquiesced  in,  will  be  highly  popular,  and 
redound  to  the  honor  of  those  by  whose  agency  it  is  effected. 

The  remaining  question  for  the  new  administration  to  set- 
tle is  the  tariff  question.  Here  we  apprehend  more  difficulty 
and  a  less  satisfactory  result.  Unless  the  tariff  is  adjusted 
to  the  principle  of  what  is  called  the  Compromise  Act,  the 
question  will  not  be  disposed  of.  A  revenue  tariff  all  will 
acquiesce  in ;  but  a  protective  tariff  will  not  be  acquiesced 
in.  If  the  new  administration  contents  itself  merely  with 
modifying  the  present  tariff,  without  expunging  the  pro- 
tective principle,  the  question  will  remain  open,  and  the 
country  will  continue  to  be  agitated,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  every  branch  of  business.  We  hope,  now  that  the  people 
have,  by  so  decisive  a  vote,  condemned  the  father  of  "  the 
American  system,"  the  government  will  have  the  courage 
to  propose  and  persist  in  the  only  wise  and  just  policy,  that 
of  adjusting  the  tariff  on  revenue  principles,  and  revenue 
principles  alone. 
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The  naturalization  laws,  about  which  there  is  just  now  so 
much  excitement,  will,  doubtless,  remain  as  they  are.  They 
were  adopted  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
the  Democratic  party  is  virtually  pledged  before  the  world 
to  sustain  them,  and  most  assuredly  will  sustain  them,  unless 
our  naturalized  citizens  by  voting,  as  large  masses  of  them 
usually  do,  for  the  Whig  party,  throw  the  Democratic  party 
into  the  minority.  The  Whigs,  who  have  always  derived 
more  advantage  from  the  vote  of  naturalized  citizens  than 
does  the  Democratic  party,  may  carry  on  the  war  against 
foreigners  ;  but  the  Democratic  party  will  be  true  to  their 
past  policy  and  will  sustain  it  so  long  as  they  hold  the 
power. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  result  of  the  late  election,  and  to  call 
upon  our  Democratic  friends  throughout  the  Union  to  unite 
and  sustain  the  administration  they  have  elected,  and  to  urge 
it  on  in  the  firm  and  unwearied  pursuit  of  that  policy  which 
will  be  for  tlie  common  good  of  the  whole  country,  the 
elevation  of  labor,  the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  the  securing  of  true  and  permanent  national  prosperity, 
by  warring  against  all  monopolies,  and  refusing  to  grant  any 
special  protection  to  any  one  interest  over  another.  Justice 
to  all,  favors  to  none,  must  be  the  American  statesman's 
motto. 


NATIONAL  GREATNESS. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  Januao',  1846.] 

National  greatness  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  a 
subject  of  very  deep  interest,  and  one  on  which  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  entertain  false  or  erroneous  views.  It  is 
especially  so  for  the  American  people ;  because  we  have 
founded  a  government  which  rests  on  popular  opinion,  and 
must  follow  its  direction  ;  and  because  we  entertain  very 
lofty  notions  of  the  greatness  to  which  we  have  already 
attained,  and  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  no  little  patriotic 
pride  when  contemplating  what  we  have  done  since  we  be- 
came an  independent  nation,  and  looking  forward  to  what 
we  are  likely  to  do  hereafter. 
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It  is  true,  that  now  and  then  is  heard  a  discordant  note  in 
the  general  harmony  of  self-glorification  ;  it  is  true,  that 
here  and  there  a  disappointed,  discontented,  perhaps  ascetic 
voice,  is  heard  intimating  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters, 
that  the  sparkling  eye  and  blooming  cheek  do  not  always 
indicate  sound  health  and  promise  long  life,  and  that 
beneath  the  festive  robes  and  wreaths  of  flowers  may  often, 
as  at  Egyptian  feasts,  be  detected  the  ghastly  and  grinning 
features  of  death  ;  but,  in  general,  the  great  mass  of  us, 
from  New  England's  loftiest  statesman  down  to  the  pettiest 
Fourth  of  July  orator,  loudly  applaud  ourselves  for  what 
we  have  done,  are  sure  that  we  have  chosen  the  right  path, 
that  we  surpass  in  true  wisdom  all  the  nations  which  have 
been  or  now  are,  and  that  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to 
keep  on  in  the  way  we  have  thus  far  followed,  and  indulge 
the  most  glorious  and  thrilling  anticipations  of  future  great- 
ness and  renown. 

And  have  we  not  the  right  to  do  so  ?  We  are  merely  of 
yesterday ;  and  yet,  what  have  we  not  done !  We  have 
felled  the  primitive  forests,  and  planted  the  rose  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  we  have  erected  the  thronged  city,  the  populous 
town,  the  thriving  village,  where  within  the  memory  of  the 
middle-aged  man  prowled  the  beast  of  prey,  or  curled  the 
smoke  of  the  wigwam.  We  have  intersected  a  continent 
with  our  canals  and  railways ;  we  have  whitened  every 
ocean  with  our  sails,  and  filled  every  port  with  our  ships ; 
and  are  rivalling,  in  the  quality,  variety,  and  extent  of  our 
manufactures,  the  more  renowned  industrial  nations  of  the 
globe.  Our  whole  population  is  employed.  The  hammer 
of  industry  rings  from  morning  till  night,  till  far  into  the 
night,  and  we  seem  to  have  the  Midas  gift  of  turning  what- 
ever we  touch  into  gold.  Nor  have  we  stopped  here.  We 
have  dotted  the  land  all  over  with  meeting-houses,  school- 
houses,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  our  whole 
population  goes  to  school.  We  have  an  active  press,  throw- 
ing off  daily  its  millions  of  sheets  for  our  instruction  or 
amusement.  We  have  hospitals,  asylums,  retreats  for  the 
insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb ;  poor-houses  for 
vagrants  and  paupers;  gaols  and  penitentiaries  for  the 
vicious  and  criminal.  Over  all  we  have  a  free,  pure, 
economical,  and  effective  government,  admirably  reconciling 
the  authority  of  the  state  with  the  freedom  of  the  subject ; 
and  withal  the  priceless  blessings  of  religious  liberty,  per- 
mitting sects  the  most  opposed  one  to  the  other  to  meet  as 
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brothers,  leaving  every  man  free  to  worship  God, — or  not 
to  worship  him, — according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. Have  we  not  a  right,  then,  to  applaud  ourselves  ? 
Are  we  not,  in  fact,  a  great  people  ?  And  is  not  this  a  great 
country  \ 

So  most  of  us  think,  feel,  say  ;  and  woe  to  him  who  should 
dare  think,  feel,  or  say  otherwise.  And  yet,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  subject  this  estimate  which  we  form  of 
ourselves  to  a  more  rigid  examination  than  we  seem  to  have 
done.  If  it  be  well  founded,  the  examination  will  confirm 
it ;  if  not  well  founded,  the  examination  will  do  no  harm, — 
for  few  of  us  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  conclusion  unfavorable 
to  national  pride  and  vanity. 

That  this  is  a  great  country,  if  we  speak  of  the  territory, 
is  very  true,  though  not  much  greater  than  China,  and  far 
less  than  Kussia,  and  withal  a  great  part  of  it  as  yet  uncul- 
tivated, and  no  little  of  it  even  untrodden  by  civilized  man. 
But  whether  we  are  a  great  people  or  not,  or  whether  we 
have  any  special  ground  of  self-adulation,  is  another  and  a 
different  question ;  and  a  question  which  will  be  variously 
answered,  according  to  the  views  which  are  taken  of  what 
constitutes  true  national  greatness.  Our  judgments  of  the 
comparative  greatness  of  different  nations  depend  entirely 
on  the  standard  of  greatness  we  adopt,  and  by  which  we 
judge  them.  We  call  a  people  great  or  small  in  proportion 
as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  our  standard  of  greatness. 
Vary  the  standard,  and  we  vary  our  judgment.  The  people 
we  called  great,  when  judged  by  one  standard,  we  may  call 
not  great,  if  judged  by  a  different  standard.  All,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  standard  we  adopt.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  we  are  really  a  great  people  or  not, 
we  must  first  determine  what  is  the  true  standard  of  national 
greatness. 

What,  then,  is  true  national  greatness  ?  We  answer,  that 
nation  is  greatest  in  which  man  may  most  easily  and  effect- 
ually fulfil  the  true  and  proper  end  of  man.  The  nation, 
under  the  point  of  view  we  here  consider  the  subject,  is  in 
the  people.  Its  greatness  must,  then,  be  in  the  greatness  of 
the  people.  The  people  are  a  collection  or  aggregation  of 
individuals,  and  their  greatness  taken  collectively  is  simply 
their  greatness  taken  individually.  Consequently  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  is  the  greatness  of  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it.  The  question  of  national  greatness  resolves  itself, 
therefore,  into  the  question  of  individual  greatness.     The 
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greatness  of  the  individual  consists  in  his  fulfilling  the  great 
ends  of  his  existence,  the  ends  for  which  Almighty  God 
made  him  and  placed  him  here.  No  man  is  truly  great 
who  neglects  life's  great  ends,  nor  can  one  be  said  in  truth 
to  approach  greatness  any  further  than  he  fulfils  them. 

In  order,  then,  to  determine  in  what  true  national  great- 
ness consists,  we  must  determine  in  what  consists  true  in- 
dividual greatness  ;  and  in  order  to  determine  in  what  true 
individual  greatness  consists,  we  must  determine  what  is  the 
true  end  of  man  ;  that  is,  what  is  the  end  to  which  Almighty 
God  has  appointed  man,  and  which  he  is  while  here  to  labor 
to  secure.  What,  then,  is  the  end  of  man  ?  For  what  has 
our  Maker  placed  us  here  ?  To  what  has  he  bidden  us 
aspire  ?  Were  we  placed  here  merely  to  be  born  and  to 
die, — to  live  for  a  moment,  continue  our  species,  toil,  suffer, 
drop  into  the  grave  to  rot,  and  be  no  more  for  ever?  If 
this  be  our  end,  true  greatness  will  consist  in  living  for  this 
life  only,  and  in  being  great  in  that  which  pertains  to  this 
life.  The  greatest  man  will  be  he  who  succeeds  best  in 
amassing  the  goods  of  this  world,  in  securing  its  honors  and 
luxuries,  or  simply  in  multiplying  for  himself  the  means  of 
sensual  enjoyment.  In  a  word,  the  greatest  man  will  be  he 
who  most  abounds  in  wealth  and  luxury. 

We  mean  not  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  wealth  and 
luxury,  worldly  honors  and  sensual  gratifications,  are  the 
chief  goods  of  even  this  life  ;  but  simply  that  they  would 
be,  if  this  were  our  only  life,  if  our  destiny  were  a  destiny 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  world.  It  is  because  this  world 
is  not  our  home,  because  we  are  merely  travellers  through 
it,  and  our  destination  is  a  world  beyond  it,  that  the  life  of 
justice  and  sanctity  yields  us  even  here  our  truest  and  most 
substantial  pleasure.  But  confine  man  to  this  life,  let  it  be 
true  that  he  has  no  destiny  beyond  it,  and  nothing  could, 
relatively  to  him,  be  called  great  or  good,  not  included  un- 
der the  heads  of  wealth  and  luxury.  Nothing  could  be 
counted  or  conceived  of  as  of  the  least  value  to  him  that 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  minister  to  his  sensual  enjoy- 
ment. No  infidel  moralist  has  ever  been  able,  without 
going  out  of  his  own  system,  or  want  of  system,  to  conceive 
of  any  thing  higher,  nobler,  more  valuable,  than  sensual 
pleasure. 

But  this  life  is  not  our  only  life,  and  our  destiny  is  not 
accomplished  here.  The  grave  is  not  our  final  doom ;  this 
world  is  not  our  home  ;  we  were  not  created  for  this  world 
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alone  ;  and  there  is  for  us  a  life  beyond  this  life.  But  even 
this,  if  we  stop  with  it,  does  not  answer  our  question.  We 
may  conceive  of  a  future  life  as  the  simple  continuation  of 
our  present  natural  life,  and  such  the  future  life  is  con- 
ceived to  be  by  not  a  few  among  us,  who  nevertheless 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  firm  believers  in  the  life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel.  Every 
being  may  be  said  to  have  a  natural  destiny  or  end,  which 
its  nature  is  fitted  and  intended  to  gain.  The  Creator,  in 
creating  a  being  with  a  given  nature,  has  given  that  being 
a  pledge  of  the  means  and  conditions  of  fulfilling  it,  of  at- 
taining to  its  natural  end.  Man  has  evidently  been  created 
with  a  nature  that  does  not  and  cannot  find  its  complete  ful- 
filment in  this  life.  He  has  a  natural  capacity  for  more 
than  is  actually  attainable  here.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
the  promise  or  pledge  of  his  Maker  that  he  shall  live  again. 
The  promises  of  God  cannot  fail.  Man  therefore  must  and 
will  live  again.  But  this  is  only  the  pledge,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  natural  immortality,  and  reveals  to  us  only  a  natural 
destiny.  It  is  only  a  continuation  of  our  natural  life  in 
another  world.  The  end  we  are  to  labor  for,  and  the  means 
we  are  to  adopt  to  gain  it,  must  be  precisely  what  they 
would  be  in  case  our  life  were  to  terminate  at  the  grave. 
Our  future  life  being  still  a  natural  life,  what  is  wisest  and 
best  for  that  portion  we  are  now  living  would  be  wisest  and 
best  for  that  portion  we  are  hereafter  to  live.  Hence,  what 
is  wisest  and  best  for  time  would  be  wisest  and  best  for 
eternity. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  who,  though  professing 
belief  in  a  future  life,  judge  all  things  as  if  this  life  were 
our  only  life.  They  look  to  the  future  life  only  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present,  and  expect  from  it  only  the  com- 
pletion of  their  natural  destiny.  They  agree  in  all  their 
moral  judgments,  in  all  their  estimates  of  the  worth  of 
things  or  of  actions,  with  those  who  believe  in  no  future 
life  at  all.  They  profess  to  hope  for  a  future  life,  but  live 
only  for  time ;  because  their  future  life  is  to  be  only  a 
continuation  of  time.  Hence  they  say,  as  we  ourselves 
were  for  years  accustomed  to  say,  He  who  lives  wisely  for 
time  lives  wisely  for  eternity ;  create  a  heaven  here,  and 
you  will  have  done  your  best  to  secure  your  title  to  a 
heaven  hereafter. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  morality  of  many  who  profess  to  be 
Christians  is  the  same  which  is  adopted  and  defended  by 
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infidels.  This  is  so  obviously  the  case,  that  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  commend- 
ing downright  unbelievers  in  Christianity  as  good  moral 
men,  and  who  see  no  reason  why  the  morality  of  the  infidel 
should  not  be  the  same  in  kind  as  the  morality  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Hence  it  is  supposed  that  morality  may  be  taught  in 
our  schools,  without  teaching  any  peculiar  or  distinctive 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  Morality,  we  are  told,  is  indepen- 
dent of  religion,  and  not  a  few  regard  it  as  sufficient  with- 
out religion.  So  common  has  this  mode  of  thinking  and 
speaking  become  amongst  us,  that  we  heard  the  other  day 
a  tolerably  intelligent  Catholic,  who  would  by  no  means 
admit  himself  to  be  deficient  in  the  understanding  or  prac- 
tice of  his  Catholic  duties,  say,  that,  if  a  man  were  only  a 
good  moral  man,  he  did  not  care  what  was  his  distinctive 
religious  belief.  Many  who  go  further,  and  contend  that 
religion  is  necessary  to  morality,  contend  for  its  necessity 
only  as  a  sort  of  police  establishment.  It  is  necessaiy,  be- 
cause the  natural  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  are  not  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  obedience,  and  religion  must  be  called 
in  by  its  hopes  and  fears  to  strengthen  them. 

Now  all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  and  right,  if  it  be  true 
that  man  has  only  a  natural  destiny.  We  ought,  in  such  a 
case,  to  judge  all  things  which  concern  us  precisely  as  if  this 
were  our  only  life.  Religion  could  be  of  no  value  further 
than  it  strengthened  the  police,  kept  people  from  picking 
one  another's  pockets  or  cutting  one  another's  throats.  But 
man's  destiny  is  not  natural,  but  supernatural.  Almighty 
God  created  him  with  a  specific  nature,  but  not  for  an  end 
in  the  order  of  that  nature,  or  to  be  attained  by  its  simple 
fulfilment.  He  created  him  to  his  own  image  and  likeness, 
but  appointed  him  to  a  supernatural  destiny, — to  an  end 
above  what  is  attainable  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  nature, — 
to  an  end  not  promised  in  his  nature,  and  which  is  not  be- 
stowed as  the  reward  of  fulfilling  it.  This  end  is  to  know 
and  love  God ;  but  in  a  sense  far  higher  than  we  can  know 
and  love  him  by  our  natural  powers,  and  as  he  is  now  be- 
held through  a  glass,  darkly,  or  seen  dimly  through  the 
medium  of  his  works,  as  we  see  the  cause  in  the  effect.  It 
is  to  see  him  face  to  face,  and  to  know  and  love  him  with  a 
knowledge  and  love  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree, 
with  which  God  knows  and  loves  himself  ; — this  is  the  end 
for  which  man  was  intended,  and  which  it  is  made  his  duty 
and  his  high  privilege  to  seek.     But  this  end  surpasses  the 
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utmost  capacity  of  our  nature,  and  requires  not  only  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  God,  but  the  supernatural  elevation  of 
our  nature  itself.  It  consists  in  our  being  made  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature  in  an  ineffable  sense,  and  in  a  sense 
above  that  in  which  we  partake  of  it  in  being  created  after 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Hence,  St.  Peter  says,  "  By 
whom  [Jesus  Christ]  he  hath  given  us  very  great  and  pre- 
cious promises,  that  by  these  you  may  be  made  partakers  of 
his  divine  nature."  So  also  St.  John  : — "We  are  now  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  hath  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be. 
We  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him  ; 
because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 

This  fact  in  these  times  is  overlooked.  Men  have  wished 
to  rationalize  the  Gospel,  to  find  a  philosophic  basis  for  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  In  attempting  this,  they  have  labored 
to  bring  the  whole  of  divine  revelation  within  the  domain 
of  reason,  and  have  been  led'  to  exclude,  as  no  part  of  it, 
whatever  they  found  themselves  unable  to  bring  within  that 
domain.  Reason  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  order  of 
nature,  and  can  in  no  instance,  of  itself,  go  out  of  that 
order.  Hence,  revelation  has  come  very  widely  to  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  republication  of  the  natural  law,  as  at  best 
only  a  running  commentary  on  it,  designed  simply  to  ex- 
plain the  natural  order,  and  not  to  reveal  any  thing  above  it. 
Men  who  claim  to  be  Christians,  and  even  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  everywhere  abound,  who  have  no  faith  in  the  super- 
natural order,  scarcely  a  conception  of  it.  We  spent  nearly 
two  hours  the  other  day  trying  to  enable  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, and  him  by  no  means  a  weak  or  ignorant  one,  even  to 
conceive  of  the  supernatural ;  but  in  vain.  So  perverted 
had  his  mind  become  by  the  false  theologies  of  modern 
times,  that  he  could  attach  no  meaning  to  the  assertion, 
"  There  is  a  supernatural  order."  He  could  use  the  word 
supernatural,  but  it  had  no  meaning  for  his  mind  not  within 
the  order  of  nature.  Thousands  are  in  the  same  sad  con- 
dition. To  them  nature  is  all,  and  all  is  nature.  Indeed, 
the  word  nature  itself  has  no  definite  meaning  for  them.  If 
a  man  by  a  word  raise  the  dead,  it  is  natural ;  if  Moses  smite 
the  rock  and  living  waters  gush  forth,  it  is  natural, — all  by 
a  natural  power,  a  natural  law.  Travelling  in  the  same  di- 
rection, they  lose  themselves  in  a  wilderness  of  absurdities. 
.Natural  laws  cease  to  be  laws  imposed  on  nature,  laws  she 
must  obey,  and  from  which  she  cannot  withdraw  herself, 
and  become  forces,  agents,  creators.    It  is  not  strange,  then, 
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that  they  lose  sight  of  the  supernatural  destiny  of  man,  and 
look  only  for  a  natural  destiny,  to  be  obtained  not  as  a  re- 
ward for  obedience  to  grace,  but  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  cultivation  or  development  of  our  natural  powers. 
Head  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing.  or  of  the 
school  which  he  founded  or  to  which  he  was  attached,  and 
you  shall  never  find  a  single  recognition  of  the  supernatural 
order,  properly  so  called, — any  allusion  to  a  supernatural 
destiny.  The  highest  end  you  will  find  presented  is  that  to 
which  we  may  attain  by  the  unfolding  of  our  higher  nature, 
of  our  natural  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence.  The  school 
goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of 
an  unbounded  good,  and  that  our  natural  sentiments  of  love 
and  reverence  are  capable  of  an  infinite  expansion.  Yet 
these  are  rational  Christians,  and  they  boast  of  their  reason  ! 
They  talk  of  the  absurdities  of  Catholic  theology,  and  see 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  finite  nature  may  be  infi- 
nitely expanded,  or  that  a  nature  can  be  something  more 
than  it  is  without  any  thing  swj?<?r-natural. 

But  this  by  the  way.  The  true  end  for  which  man  is  to 
live  is  the  supernatural  end  to  which  we  are  appointed,  the 
beatitude  which  God  hath  promised  to  all  that  love  and 
serve  him  here.  His  true  end  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  nat- 
ure, but  what  the  sacred  Scriptures  term  "  eternal  life " ; 
and  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  We  can- 
not know  God,  without  loving  him.  Hence  we  say,  the  end 
of  man  is  to  know  and  love  God.  But  to  know  him  intui- 
tively, as  he  knows  himself ;  for  we  are  to  see  him  as  he  is, 
— not  as  he  appears  through  the  medium  of  his  works,  but 
as  he  is  in  himself.  We  cannot  thus  know  him  naturally, 
for  thus  to  know  him  exceeds  the  power  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible created  intelligence.  We  must  be  like  him,  before  we 
can  see  him  as  he  is, — be  made,  in  a  supernatural  sense,  par- 
takers of  his  divine  nature.  To  know  him  intuitively  as  he 
is  in  himself,  is,  however,  the  glorious  destiny  to  which  we 
are  appointed,  and  to  which  we  may  attain,  if  we  will.  A 
more  glorious  destiny  we  cannot  desire.  In  it  we  possess 
God  himself,  who  is  the  sovereign  good.  Even  here  we 
find  our  highest  good  in  knowing  the  truth  and  loving  good- 
ness, dim  as  is  our  view  of  the  one,  and  feeble  as  is  our  hold 
of  the  other.  What  must  it  be,  then,  when  we  come  to  be- 
hold, by  the  light  of  glory,  our  God  face  to  face,  with  no 
cloud  intervening  to  obscure  his  infinite  beauty,  no  distance 
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between  us  and  his  ineffable  love  ?  Well  may  it  be  said, 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  our  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him."  He  will  reward  them  with 
no  inferior,  no  created  good ;  but  will  give  them  himself, 
will  himself  be  their  portion  for  ever. 

But  this  supernatural  destiny,  since  it  is  supernatural,  is 
not  naturally  attainable.  We  may  cultivate  all  our  natural 
powers,  we  may  fill  up  the  highest  and  broadest  capacities 
of  our  nature,  realize  the  highest  ideal,  and  yet  be  infinitely, 
— we  use  the  word  in  its  strict  sense, — infinitely  below  it. 
It  is  not  attained  to  by  "  self-culture,"  by  the  development 
and  exercise  of  our  highest  natural  powers,  including  even 
the  boasted  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence.  It  is  nothing 
that  is  due,  or  ever  can  be  due,  to  our  nature.  It  is  a  gift, 
and  can  be  obtained  only  as  bestowed.  But  it  will  be  be- 
stowed only  on  the  obedient,  and  is  bestowed  as  the  reward 
of  obedience.  Our  destiny  is  eternal  life,  and  the  condition 
of  obtaining  it  is  obedience.  Obedience  is  not,  as  some  of 
the  sects  teach,  the  end  for  which  we  were  made.  We  were 
made  not  that  we  might  obey  God,  but  that  we  might 
possess  God ;  and  we  obey  him  as  the  condition  of  possess- 
ing him. 

Obedience  consists  in  fulfilling  this  law,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy 
whole  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  law  requires  us  to  love 
God  supremely  and  exclusively.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
love  God  more  than  we  love  any  thing  else,  but  we  must 
love  only  him,  and  our  neighbour  and  ourselves  only  in  him 
and  for  the  sake  of  him ;  otherwise  we  do  not  love  him  with 
the  whole  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind.  But  even  this 
is  not  all.  No  love  of  which  we  are  naturally  capable  is  the 
fulfilling  of  this  law,  is  that  charity  without  which  we  are 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  The  end  is  super- 
natural, and,  if  the  end  be  supernatural,  the  means  must  be 
supernatural ;  for  there  must  be  some  proportion  between 
the  means  and  the  end,  and  between  natural  means  and  a 
supernatural  end  there  is  no  proportion.  Man  by  his 
natural  strength,  even  if  he  had  never  sinned,  could  not 
keep  the  law  of  charity  in  that  sense  in  which  obedience  has 
the  promise  of  eternal  life.  The  obedience  itself  must  be 
supernatural,  and  therefore  is  not  possible,  unless  our  nature 
be  elevated,  sicpernaturalized,  by  divine  grace,  by  which 
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our  acts  have  a  supernatural  character,  and  a  supernatural 
merit. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  Almighty  God  has  appointed  us 
to  a  supernatural  end,  that  he  has  made  that  end  attainable 
only  by  perfect  obedience,  and  the  obedience  possible  only 
by  means  of  supernatural  grace.  The  end  for  which  we  are 
intended  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  both  in  the  su- 
pernatural order,  in  what  is  called  the  order  of  grace,  not 
in  the  order  of  nature.  We  must  live  not  in  and  for  the 
order  of  nature,  but  in  and  for  the  order  of  grace.  Then 
our  chief  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  means,  influences, 
ministries,  disciplines  by  which  we  are  lifted  out  of  the 
order  of  nature,  and  placed  in  the  order  of  grace,  on  the 
plane  of  our  destiny.  These  are  dispensed,  exercised,  en- 
joined by  our  blessed  Saviour  through  his  holy  church, 
which  he  has  established  for  the  purpose,  and  which  repre- 
sents to  us  and  for  us  the  supernatural  order.  God  through 
the  church  does  not  merely  reveal  to  us  the  end  for  which 
he  intended  us,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  but  also  dis- 
penses the  helps  we  need  in  our  weakness  to  lift  us  out  of 
the  order  of  nature  and  to  sustain  us  in  the  order  of  grace  ; 
and  it  is  only  through  her  ministries  and  disciplines  that, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  gracious  providence,  he  does 
or  will  grant  them,  or,  if  he  in  some  sense  grant  them,  that 
they  prove  effectual.  Then  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
obedience  by  which  we  obtain  the  end  for  which  we  were 
intended  cannot  be  possessed  but  by  submission  to  the 
church,  and  observing  whatever  she  proposes  or  commands. 
When  we  do  this,  and  freely  cooperate  with  the  grace  given 
to  all  men,  we  are  just,  and  are  placed  in  that  state  in  which 
obedience  merits  eternal  life. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question  we  have  asked,  namely, 
In  what  consists  true  greatness  ?  We  began  by  assuming 
that  true  greatness  consists  in  living  for  the  end  for  which 
our  Maker  intended  us.  This  end  we  now  see  is  supernatural, 
and  obtainable  only  by  supernatural  means.  True  greatness 
must  consist  in  living  for  this  supernatural  end,  and  in 
yielding  the  supernatural  obedience  by  which  alone  it  is  to 
be  obtained.  It  evidently,  then,  consists  in  nothing  natural, 
but  in  being  lifted  out  of  nature  and  placed  in  the  order  of 
grace,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  plane  of  our  destiny.  The 
least  in  the  order  of  grace  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  great- 
est in  the  order  of  nature.  True  greatness  is,  simply,  in 
that  supernatural   justice  and  sanctity  in  which  man   was 
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originally  constituted,  which  he  lost  by  sin,  which  is  restored 
bj  grace,  and  by  which  we  are  made  heirs  of  the  promises, 
and  translated  into  the  number  of  those  to  whom  our  bless- 
ed Lord  himself  will  give  a  crown  of  life. 

This  answer  is  not  ours,  but  the  answer  which  Almighty 
God  himself  gives  us  in  his  revelation.     Tried  by  the'rule 
implied  in  this  answer,  not  a  few  of  the  world's  judgments 
must  be  reversed.    At  one  stroke  we  must  cut  from  The  roll 
of  great  men  the  immense  majority  of  those  the  world  de- 
lights to  honor,  and  holds  up  to  the  reverence  and  emulation 
of  our  youth/    Renowned  princes,  statesmen,  heroes,  poets, 
philosophers,  scholars,   authors,   must  lose  their  rank,  and 
sink  below  that  of  ordinary  men.     Your  Goethes,  Byrons, 
Shelleys,  Scotts,  Bulwers,  Victor  Hugos,  Balzacs,  Eugene 
Sues  George  Sands,  Kants,  Hegels,  Cousins,  shrink  into  in- 
significance, before  the  simplest  Christian  who  has  given  his 
heart  to  God.     What  are  your  Alexanders,  Hannibals,  Cse- 
sars,  Napoleons,  before  a  St.  Gregory,  a  St.  Bernard,  a  St 
Francis,  a  St.  Ignatius,  a  St.  Xavier,  a  St.  Charles  ?     your 
Dukes  of  Wellington  before  your  St.  Patricks,  St.  ISTinians, 
St.  Columbas,  or  countless  hosts  of  those  whose  names  are 
unheard  on  earth,  and  known  only  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life?     The  saints  are  the  only  true  nobility.     No  man  is 
great  but  as  he  is  good,  but  as  he  lives  in  the  order  of  grace 
and  loves  God  above  all  things  and  with  his  whole  "heart 
and  soul,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself  in  and  for  the  sake  of   ' 
God. 

We  have  now  a  standard  of  greatness  by  which  we  can 
determine  who  is  and  who  is  not  great,  and  by  which  we 
may  determine  the  real  value  of  things  and  conditions  Am 
I  poor  ?  What  if  I  am  ?  Does  my  povertv  interfere  with 
my  obedience  ?  Does  it  or  can  it  debar  me" from  obtaining 
that  justice  and  sanctity  in  which  alone  is  true  worth  true 
greatness,  all  that  it  does  not  belittle  me  to  crave  8  Am  I 
unknown,  held  in  no  repute,  despised?  What  of  all  this, 
it  1  am  known  and  honored  of  God  ?  What  is  it  to  me  that 
1  ana  despised  by  men,  if  I  am  owned  by  the  King  immortal 
and  invisible,  who  with  his  own  hand  will  bestow  upon  me 
a  crown  of  life  incorruptible  and  eternal  in  heaven  ?  Talk 
of  human  respectability,  of  one's  standing  in  society,  of  the 
honors  one  receives  from  the  state  or  the  mob  !  What  is 
all  this  to  him  who  is  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  all  ages  and  climes,  who  listen  to  his  prayers,  and 
bear  them  as  sweet  incense  up  before  the  throne  of  the  liv- 
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ing  God  ?  Am  I  rich,  am  I  honored,  have  I  praise  of  men, 
do  the  crowd  ran  after  me,  the  wise  and  venerable  listen 
when  I  speak  \  What  of  all  this,  if  I  am  poor  in  the  grace 
of  God,  have  no  honor  in  heaven,  no  assurance  of  the  re- 
ward set  before  me, — if,  when  I  die,  I  go  to  hell,  while  the 
poor  beggar  that  lay  at  my  gate  is  borne  by  the  convoy  of 
angels  to  Abraham's  bosom  ? 

As  of  the  individual,  so  of  the  nation.  In  like  manner  as 
justice  and  sanctitj^  constitute  the  greatness  of  the  individual, 
so  do  they  constitute  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  "  Justice 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  The 
great  nation  is  the  holy  nation,  rich  in  true  obedience,  and 
carried  away  by  a  divine  passion  for  God  and  all  holy  things. 
Suppose  your  nation  does  increase  in  wealth,  in  luxury,  in 
refinement ;  suppose  it  does  fell  the  primeval  forest  and 
enlarge  its  borders,  multiply  its  manufactures,  extend  its 
commerce,  and  make  all  climes  pour  their  riches  into  its  lap  ; 
what  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that  such  a  nation  is  great,  is 
glorious,  and  has  reason  to  applaud  herself  for  her  achieve- 
ments and  to  exult  over  the  poor  and  simple  ?  "  Blessed  is 
the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord."  AVhere  is  it  written, 
Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  Mammon,  and  whose 
worship  is  thrift  ?  Where  are  the  nations  who  forgot  the 
Lord,  who  put  their  trust  in  their  ships,  their  traffic,  their 
wealth,  and  luxuries?  Where  is  that  ancient  Tyre,  ''whose 
merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traders  the  nobles  of  the 
earth  "  ?  Where  are  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  once 
renowned  for  their  extended  commerce,  the  richness  of  their 
stuffs,  and  the  variety  of  their  manufactures?  They  have 
passed  away  like  the  morning  vapor,  and  a  few  solitary  ruins 
alone  remain  to  point  the  traveller  to  the  seats  of  their 
world-renowned  idolatry. 

Taking  the  principles  we  have  established,  we  can  easily 
answer  the  question,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  a  great  peo- 
ple,— whether  the  path  we  are  pursuing  leads  to  true  nation- 
al greatness,  or  whether  it  leads  from  it.  Are  we  as  a 
people  intent  on  gaining  the  end  for  which  our  Maker  de- 
signed us  ?  Are  we  remarkable  for  our  humble  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel?  Are  we  diligent  to  yield 
that  obedience  to  which  is  promised  eternal  life  \  Far,  very 
far,  from  it.  We  are  a  proud,  loud-boasting  and  vain-boast- 
ing people.  Our  god  is  mammon,  and  our  righteousness  is 
thrift.  Is  it  not  so  ?  To  what  do  we  point  as  proofs  of  our 
greatness  ?     Is  it   not  to  our   industrial   achievements,  our 
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railroads,  canals,  steamboats,  commerce,  manufactures, — ma- 
terial wealth  and  splendor  ?  But  where  are  our  moral 
achievements,  the  monuments  of  our  enlightened  zeal  for 
God,  and  humble  devotion  to  his  will  ?  Religion  we  have 
in  name,  in  form,  in  many  forms  and  man}'  strange  forms ; 
but  where  is  the  deep,  all-pervading,  all-active  conviction 
that  this  world  is  not  our  home,  that  it  is  but  an  inn  in  which 
we  may  lodge  for  a  night,  but  in  which  we  may  not,  must 
not,  dwell  ?  Alas  !  the  dominant  passion  of  our  country  is 
worldly  wealth  and  worldly  distinction.  "We  see  it  in  the 
general  pursuits  of  the  people ;  we  hear  it  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal tone  of  conversation  ;  and  we  see  it  distinctly  in  the 
general  scramble  for  wealth,  in  our  demoralizing  political 
contentions,  and  the  all-devouring  greediness  for  place  and 
plunder. 

If  we  look  at  the  great  political  questions  which  agitate 
the  public  mind,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  are  all  ques- 
tions concerning  wealth,  the  means  of  facilitating  its  acqui- 
sition, of  making  it  pass,  or  preventing  it  from  passing,  from 
the  few  to  the  many,  or  from  the  many  to  the  few.  Such 
are  your  bank  questions,  your  tariff  questions,  your  land- 
distribution  questions.  If  you  go  beyond  these,  they  are 
questions  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.  Not  a 
pert  upstart  among  us  who  has  made  his  maiden  caucus 
speech,  but  regards  himself  as  qualified  for  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  from  that  of  village  constable  up  to  that 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  feels  that  he  suffers 
great  wrong,  and  adds  another  striking  example  of  neglected 
merit,  if  not  rewarded  for  his  disinterested  and  patriotic  ex- 
ertions by  some  snug  place  with  a  fat  salary.  Scarcely  a 
man  seems  contented  to  remain  in  private  life,  to  live  in 
obscurity,  unheeded  by  his  countrymen,  in  all  humility  and 
fidelity  laboring  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  God,  and  to 
win  the  prize  of  eternal  glory.  We  love  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God  ;  the  low  and  transitory  goods 
of  time  more  than  the  high  and  permanent  goods  of  eternity. 
If  we  are  poor,  we  are  discontented,  we  regard  ourselves  as 
most  miserable,  and  rail  against  Providence,  who  permits 
inequalities  to  obtain  among  brethren.  No  one  is  contented 
with  his  lot  in  life.  We  are  all  ill-at-ease.  We  would  all 
be  what  we  are  not,  and  have  what  we  have  not.  And  yet, 
with  admirable  simplicity,  we  ask,  Are  we  not  a  great  people  ? 

Nearly  all  the  action  of  the  American  people,  collectively 
or  individually,  has  reference  solely  to  the  affairs  of  time. 
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Government  sinks  with  us  into  a  joint-stock  concern  for  the 
practice  of  thrift.     It  has  no  divine  authority,  no  high  and 
solemn  moral  mission.     In  education  even,  the  same  low 
and  earthly  view  obtains.     We  educate  for  time.     We  seek 
to  fit  our  children  for  getting  on,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  world, 
— to  make  them  sharp,   bold,  enterprising,  and  successful 
business  men.     We  teach  them,  indeed,  that  knowledge  is 
power, — but  power  to  outstrip  their  fellows  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  goods.      We  teach  them,  indeed,  that  sloth  is  a 
mortal  sin, — but  sloth  in  the  affairs  of  time  and  sense,  not 
sloth  in  regard  to  our  spiritual  duties.     We  teach  them  to 
respect  public  opinion,  to  strive  to  be  respectable,  to  be 
honored  among  men ;  rarely,  and  almost  always  ineffectually, 
to  respect  the  law  of  God,  to  seek  honor  of  God,  and  to 
despise  that  of   men.     Hence,  they  grow  up  timid  time- 
servers,  trimmers,  moral  cowards,  afraid  to  say  their  souls 
are  their  own,  to  avow  their  houest  convictions,'  if  their  con- 
victions chance  to  be  unpopular,  or  to  follow  God  in  the 
faith  and  worship  he  has  ordained,  if  not  held  in  repute,  or 
if  embraced  only  by  the  poor,  the  simple,  of  whom  the 
world  makes  no  account.     To  make  a  sacrifice  for  Christ,  to 
give  up  all,  houses,  lands,  wife,  and  children,  for  God,  that 
we  may  have  treasure  in  heaven,  strikes  us  as  something 
wholly  uncalled  for,  as  folly,  as  madness,  worthy  only  of  the 
dark  ages  of  monkish  ignorance  and  barbarity.    To  a  worldly 
end  conspire  all  our  education,  science,  literature,  and  art. 
Whatever  cannot  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  man  as  a 
creature  of  time  and  sense  is  by  the  immense  majority  of  us 
condemned  as  useless  and  mischievous. 

That^  we  measure  all  things  by  the  standard  of  this  life 
and  this  world  is  evinced  by  the  judgments  we  pass  on 
other  nations.  In  judging  others,  we  always  judge  our- 
selves.^  Tell  us  what  nation  you  place  highest  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  and  you  tell  us  what  are  your  own  views  of  what 
constitutes  true  national  greatness.  We,  as  a  people,  verv 
generally  count  highest  in  the  scale  of  contemporary  nations 
those  in  which  the  national  energy  displays  itself  most 
exclusively  m  an  industrial  direction,  and  which  are  most 
successful  in  multiplying  wealth  and  luxury.  Since  the 
great  events  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  out  of  courtesy 
we  must  call  the  reformation,  although  it  was  any  thing  but 
a  reformation,  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  social  order,  not 
known  in  the  middle  ages,  and'not  yet  universally  adopted 
in  Catholic  countries.     The  whole  tendency  of  this  order  is 
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in  an  industrial  direction.  It  places  this  world  before  the 
other,  time  before  eternity,  the  body  before  the  soul,  the 
praise  of  men  before  the  praise  of  God.  It  esteems  the 
riches  of  this  world  more  than  the  riches  of  divine  grace, 
and  bids  us  strive  to  live,  not  in  the  order  of  grace,  but  in 
the  order  of  nature.  Under  this  order  the  great  aim  is  to 
be  rich,  independent,  well  off  in  time :  to  be  distinguished, 
held  in  high  repute  one  by  another.  We  reverse  the  maxim 
of  the  Gospel,  and  say,  Be  not  anxious  for  the  soul,  take  no 
heed  to  the  worship  of  God,  nor  to  obedience  to  his  laws ; 
but  seek  first  to  get  on  well  in  this  world,  look  to  the  main 
chance,  get  rich, — honestly,  of  course,  if  you  can,  but  get 
rich, — be  distinguished,  and  then  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  justice  will  be  added  unto  you  ;  or  if  not, — it  will  be  no 
great  matter. 

Under  this  order,  astonishing  industrial  triumphs  have 
been  achieved.  Man  has  made  the  sea  and  the  land  his 
tributaries,  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  his 
ministers.  Banking-houses,  exchanges,  cotton-mills,  docks, 
and  wharfs  supplant  the  old  cathedral,  the  abbe}',  and  the 
way-side  chapel.  It  is  only  such  nations  as  stand  highest  in 
this  order  that  we  call  great.  If,  by  an  excess  of  mod- 
esty, we  place  any  nation  above  our  own,  it  is  Great  Britain. 
In  our  estimation,  no  nation  has  surpassed  her  in  the  wis- 
dom of  her  policy,  none  equals  her  in  true  national  greatness 
and  prosperity.  In  worldly  power,  in  worldly  wealth,  in 
vast  industrial  enterprises,  in  wonderful  productive  facilities 
and  energies,  she  unquestionably  stands  at  this  moment 
unrivalled ;  but  tried  by  the  standard  of  greatness  we  have 
adopted,  there  are  few,  if  any,  nations  on  the  globe  that 
can  rank  far  below  her.  What,  in  fact,  are  her  national 
characteristics  ?  We  grant  her  people  have  been  brave,  are 
bold,  enterprising,  industrious,  ingenious ;  but  as  a  nation 
she  is  proud,  arrogant,  worldly,  hypocritical.  Her  church 
establishment  is  a  mockery,  and  her  coffers  are  filled  with 
the  plunder  of  almost  every  people.  The  sun  never  sets 
upon  her  empire,  and  visits  no  people  that  does  not  curse 
her  dominion.  She  is  gorged  with  spoils,  and  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  defenceless. 

Nay,  with  all  her  wealth,  with  all  her  productive  power, 
with  all  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of  time  and  sense,  the 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  her  population,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  this  life  alone,  is  far  below  what  it  was  before  she 
started  on  her  new  career,  and  compares  unfavorably  with 
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that  of  the  mass  of  the  populations  in  most  Catholic  countries 
even  now.      The  lower  orders  in    Spain   and  Italy,   over 
whose  sad  condition  we  shed  so  much — ink,  are,  even  as  to 
their  physical    comforts,   altogether  superior  to  the  lower 
classes  in  Great  Britain.     An  Italian   or  Spanish  peasant 
has  a  personal  freedom,  an  elevation  of  mind,  a  dignity  of 
soul  and  of  manners,  that  you  shall  in  vain  look  for  in  an 
English  operative.     He  feels  that  he  is  a  man,  that  there  is 
something  of   nobility  attaching  to  every  soul,  since  our 
blessed  Lord  assumed  human  nature  and  died  to  redeem  it. 
He  has  at  least  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  and  free  access  to 
the  blessed  light  and  air  of  heaven,  and  is  not  imprisoned 
in  a  union  workhouse.     And  say  what  you  will  of   popish 
ignorance  and  superstition,  the  worship  of  our  Lady  and  the 
saints  is  at  least  not  more  degrading  than  the  worship  of  the 
gin-shop.     We  have  seen  it   recently  stated,  on  what  pur- 
ports to  be  good    authority,  that  in  England  every  sixth 
person  is  a  pauper,  and  large  masses  of  the  people,  it  has 
been  proved  by  parliamentary  commissions,  grow  up  with- 
out any  religious  instruction,  and  live  in  a  manner  as  gross 
and  brutish  as  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, — many  hav- 
ing never  heard  even  the  name  of  their  Maker,  except  when 
blasphemed.     There  are  immense  estates,  immense  wealth, 
boundless  luxury  for  the  few,  and  the  most  squalid  poverty 
and  frightful  distress  for  the  many.     The  soil  of  England, 
which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back  had  at  least  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  proprietors,  has  now  less  than 
thirty  thousand.     The  increase  of  pauperism  has  kept  pace 
with  this  concentration  of  the  soil  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
fewer  proprietors.     Such  is  the  tendency  of  your  boasted 
industrial    order   in    Great    Britain.       But    in    Italy,    poor 
degraded  Italy,  which  our  Christian  Alliances  are  about  to 
visit  with  their  benign  countenances,  the  highest  statements 
we    have    seen    make    the    number  of    paupers,  not    one 
out  of  every  six,  as  in  England,  but  only  one  out  of  every 
twenty-five ;  and  the  provisions  for  education  are  so  ample, 
especially  in    the    ecclesiastical    states,    that    the    poorest 
father  may  give  his  son,  free  of  expense,  the  best  university 
education  in  the  world.    Yet  we  weep  over  Italy  and  glorify 
Great  Britain. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 
— principles  which  rest  not  on  our  authority,  but  on  the 
authority  of  God, — a  nation  is  not  to  be  accounted  great  in 
proportion  to  its  worldly  wealth  and  splendor ;  and  if  there 
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be  any  truth  in  history  or  experience,  a  nation,  in  directing 
its  chief  attention  to  these,  to  the  growth  of  material  wealth 
and   power,  not  only  cannot  attain  to  true  greatness,  but 
must  inevitably  fail  to  secure  even  the  temporal  well-being, 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  of  the  great  mass  of  its  popu- 
lation.    We  are  beginning  ourselves  to  experience,  and  Ave 
shall  experience  more  and  more,  the  truth  of  these   asser- 
tions.    Here  the  people  make  the  laws.     But,  in  making 
the  laws,  they  of  necessity  follow  their  dominant  passion. 
The  laws  in  a  democracy  are  always  true  exponents  of  the 
character,  the  tastes,  habits,  and  passions  of  the  people.  The 
dominant  passion  of  our  people  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  acquisition  of  material  wealth,  either  for  its  own  sake,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  ease,  independence,  and  distinction  it  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  secure.     Take  any  ten  thousand  men 
at  random,  and  ask  them  what  they  most  desire  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  will  answer  you,  if  they  answer  you  honest- 
ly,— Such  laws  as  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
The  facilitating  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  at  the  bottom 
of  every  question  which  has  any  bearing  on-  our  elections. 
Let  these  men  vote,  and  they  will  vote  for  such  laws  as  they 
believe  will  most  effectually  secure  this  end.     But  suppose 
such  laws  to  be  enacted,  how  many  out  of  the  ten  thousand 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  them?    Certain 
ly,  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred.     There  will  be,  then, 
nine   thousand  and  nine  hundred  men  joining  with  one 
hundred  to  enact  laws  which  in  their  operation  are  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  one  hundred.     The  whole  action, 
the  inevitable  action,  of  every  popular  government,  lohere 
wealth  is  the  dominant  passion  of  the  people,  is  to  foster 
the  continued  growth  of  inequality  of  property.     The  ten- 
dency of  all  laws  passed,  if  passed  by  the  many,  will  be  to 
concentrate  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  because 
each  one  who  aids  in  passing  them  hopes  that  his  will  be  the 
hands  in  which  it  is  to  be  concentrated ; — at  least,  such  will 
be  the  tendency,  till  matters  become  so  bad  that  the  many 
in  their  madness  and  desperation  are  driven  to  attempt  the 
insane  remedy  of  agrarian  laws.     When,  under  our  new 
system  of  industry,  which  allows  little  personal  intercourse 
between    landlord  and    tenant,   proprietor   and    operative, 
which  connects  the  operative  simply  with  the  mill  and  the 
overseer,  the  concentration  of  property  in  a  few  hands  be- 
comes general,  it  involves  the  most  fatal  results.     We  see 
in  England  only  half  the  evil  it  would  produce  with  us ;  be 
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cause  there,  save  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  old  feudal  system  still  remain  to  mitigate  it. 
But  here  the  evil  would  have  no  mitigation.     We  should 
have  an  aristocracy  indeed,  but  one  without  a  single  quality 
that  makes  an  aristocracy  even  endurable.     An  aristocracy 
not  based  on  high  birth  or  on  sanctit}7  is  always  intolerable. 
But   the   new  order  is  at  war  with  high  birth,  generous 
breeding,  and  is  plebeian  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.     It  is 
supported,  commended,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  popular 
tendencies,  and  its  hostility  to  whatever  remains  of  the  old 
feudal  order.     Its  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  is  to  sub- 
stitute the  cotton-mill  for  the  old  baronial  castle,  and  your 
"  Plugsons  of  St.  Dorothy  of  Undershot,"  as  Carlyle  calls 
them,  for  the  well-born,  the  well-bred,  and  the  really  noble, 
— men   who  have  risen  from  the  gutter  without  a  single 
virtue  or  a  single  generous  quality,  solely  by  their  success 
in  tasking  the  industry  of  others,  and  in  getting  by  means 
of  their  business  operations  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
industrial  world.     These  "Plugsons"  become  our  chiefs, 
our  nobles,  whose  names  head  subscription  papers,  and  who 
are  seen  figuring  as  presidents  of  banks,  and  other  moneyed 
corporations,  of  lyceum  and  railroad  meetings  and  conven- 
tions.    The  great  mass  sink  to  mere  machines,  doomed  to 
tend  on  other  machines.     It  is  to  this  miserable  result  that 
leads  the  path  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  and  are  now  pur- 
suing.    ¥e  have  not  yet  reached  the  goal ;  we  have  not  seen 
the  worst ;  but  are  driving  on  towards  the  worst  with  more 
than  Jehu  speed.     "We  have  in  full  operation  all  the  causes 
which  necessarily  produce  the  state  of  degradation  implied  ; 
and  which  will  produce  it,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  much 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  even  the  greatest  croakers  among  us  ap- 
prehend.* 


*We  say  not  that  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  popular  government, 
as  such  ;  for  it  is  not,  save  when  and  where  the  dominant  passion  of  the 
people  is  for  the  goods  of  this  life.  Where  the  people  are  truly  religious, 
where  they  live  not  for  time  but  for  eternity,  and  are  bent  on  laying  up 
treasures  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven,  no  such  result  from  popular  gov- 
ernment would  or  could  follow.  But  the  popular  tendency  of  modern 
governments  has  been  in  nearly  all  cases  the  offspring,  not  of  religion, 
but  of  the  want  of  it.  The  new  order  is  the  result  of  the  decay  of  re- 
ligious faith,  of  rebellion  against  the  spiritual  government  Almighty 
God  has  instituted,  and  of  a  growing  devotion  to  the  goods  of  time  and 
sense.  The  aim  of  all  our  modern  popular  movements  has  been  to  de- 
press the  spiritual  order  and  to  elevate  the  material.  Men  lose  sight  of 
the  end  for  which  they  were  intended,  cease  to  have  reference  in 
their  aspirations  and  conduct  to  the  things  which  are  invisible  and  eter- 
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But  this  is  not  all.  In  all  the  great  industrial  nations,  so 
called,  or  where  the  new  order  prevails,  and  especially  Avith 
us,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  ill-at-ease.  They  be- 
long in  more  senses  than  one  to  the  "  movement  party." 
Barely  do  you  find  one  contented  with  his  lot,  or  satisfied  to 
remain  in  the  social  position  in  which  he  was  born.  The  ab- 
surd notions  of  equality  which  have  been  propagated  turn 
all  heads,  and  make  every  one  feel  that  he  ought  to  occupy 

nal,  and  come  to  place  their  affections  wholly  on  this  world  and  the 
things  which  pertain  to  it.  In  no  instance  have  they  broken  away  from 
the  old  social  order  for  the  sake  of  heaven  ;  but  in  all  instances  for  the 
sake  of  earth.  They  have  demanded  a  new  and  better  social  order,  not 
as  more  favorable  to  obtaining  the  end  for  which  Almighty  God  intend- 
ed them,  but  as  likely  to  yield  more  earthly  delight  and  satisfaction. 
Hence,  popular  government,  or  the  tendency  to  popular  government, 
wherever  we  see  it,  is  an  evidence  of  the  worldly-mindedness  of  the 
people,  of  their  decaying  faith  and  growing  infidelity.  Consequently  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  we  find  a  popular  government,  we  may  re- 
gard the  fatal  results  we  have  pointed  out  as  inevitable,  unless  arrested 
by  the  operation  of  some  cause  foreign  to  that  operating  in  the  people 
and  government. 

Yet,  if  the  people,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  were  truly  Chris- 
tian, if  the  dominant  spirit  or  passion  of  the  nation  were  for  heaven  as 
our  true  destiny,  and  to  gain  heaven  in  the  way  and  by  the  means  Al- 
mighty God  himself  has  ordained,  we  see  no  reason  why  popular  gov- 
ernment would  not  work  well,  and  deserve  all  the  eulogiums  it  has  ever 
received.  Certainly  we  are  not  among  those  who  would  distrust  it.  It 
is  only  the  godless  republic  we  fear ;  it  is  only  where  the  people  are  wed- 
ded to  this  world,  where  they  do  not  own  the  Lord,  do  not  believe,  do 
not  feel  in  their  souls,  that  this  world  is  not  their  home,  that  we  are  here 
only  to  prepare  for  another  and  abetter  world,  that  we  are  to  walk  here 
by  faith,  not  by  sight,  and  live  by  promise  and  not  by  fruition,  that  we 
doubt  the  democratic  tendency.  Democracy  with  the  church  would  be 
a  good  form  of  government,  if  not  indeed  the  best  of  all  possible  forms  ; 
without  the  church,  it  is  the  worst,  as  our  own  experience  as  a  people, 
if  we  continue  as  we  have  been  going  on,  will  soon  demonstrate  to  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see  or  hearts  to  understand. 

If,  then,  we  speak  of  the  fatal  results  of  popular  government,  it  must 
be  understood  of  popular  government  not  in  itself  considered,  but  where 
the  people  are  not  Christian,  where  they  have  not  the  Christian  faith 
living  and  active,  or,  as  we  have  said,  where  the  dominant  passion  of 
the  people,  as  with  us,  is  for  worldly  wealth  and  distinction.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  form  of  the  government,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Were  the  people  what  they  should  be,  the  government  would  be  all  we 
could  wish.  But  no  popular  government  can  be  wiser  and  better  than 
the  people,  rarely  so  wise  and  good  as  the  general  average.  It  is  not 
the  government  that  needs  changing  or  reforming,  but  the  people  from 
whom  it  emanates.  If  our  politicians  would  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
seek  to  secure  better  governmental  results  by  increasing  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  instead  of  studying  merely  to  ascertain  and 
conform  to  the  popular  will  as  it  is,  they  would  render  us  some  service, 
and  would  not  deserve  the  very  general  reprobation  which  they  now  re- 
ceive from  the  wise  and  good. 
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the  first  rank.  No  one  is  willing  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
station.  We  are  all  equal,  and,  therefore,  all  would  be  first. 
The  poor  man  cannot  content  himself  in  his  poverty  to 
serve  God  where  he  is,  and  count  himself  as  living  well,  if 
living  for  God.  No ;  he  must  be  another ;  he  must  be 
rich ;  he  must  stand  as  high  socially  as  his  neighbour.  So  he 
puts  off  his  spiritual  duties,  neglects  the  goods  he  might 
obtain,  and  risks  every  thing  in  trying  to  be  what  he  is  not, 
and  in  striving  to  win  what  when  won  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  No  one  seems  to  remember,  none  seems  to  believe, 
that  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven";  that  "  Better  is  the  poor  man  that  walketh 
in  simplicity,  than  a  rich  man  that  is  perverse  in  his  lips 
and  unwise";  or  that  "  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  with  joy,  than 
a  house  full  of  victims  with  strife."  We  look  with  pity 
and  contempt  on  those  who  show  no  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
world.  We  regard  it  as  a  "  lower  deep "  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Austrian  or  Italian  peasant,  that  he  is  con- 
tented to  live  and  die  a  peasant.  We  regard  him  who 
neglects  an  opportunity  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  acquire 
wealth  or  distinction,  as  wanting  in  the  proper  spirit  of  a 
man.  Hence,  everywhere  strife  and  contention ;  every- 
where rivalry,  competition,  envy,  jealousy,  heart-burnings, 
efforts  to  rise,  pull  down,  keep  down, — at  all  events,  to  be 
ourselves  at  the  top.  And  what  avails  all  this  uneasiness 
and  discontent?  What  avails  all  this  struggle,  uproar, 
and  confusion  ?  Does  it  make  us  happier  here  ?  Does  it 
help  us  obtain  the  end  for  which  our  Maker  intended  us  ? 
No,  no.  What,  then,  does  it  all  prove,  but  that  we  make  a 
false  estimate  of  life, — that  we  place  greatness,  whether  na- 
tional or  individual,  in  that  in  which  it  is  not,  and  in  which 
it  cannot  be. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  re- 
public ?  If  we  continue  on  as  we  are,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
what  it  will  be.  We  shall  be  what  were  Tyre,  and  Sidon, 
and  Carthage,  and  what  they  are  now.  It  is  written,  that 
"  the  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God."  And,  say  what  we  will,  we  as  a  people 
do  forget  God.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  meeting-houses, 
and  places  where  we  assemble  on  Sundays  ;  and  we  call  our- 
selves by  the  name  of  Christ,  to  take  away  our  reproach. 
But  the  exchange  is  our  temple,  and  mammon  is  our  god. 
We  are  an  idolatrous  people,  and  pay  our  devotion  to  the 
meanest  of  all  the  spirits  that  "  kept  not  their  first  estate." 
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For  an  idolatrous  people  there  is  no  good,  no  hope  ;  because 
every  people  that  forsaketh  the  living;  God  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  blotted  out.  The  Lord  God  hath  said  it,  and  it  is 
not  for  us  to  reverse  his  decrees.  We  must  put  away  our 
idolatry,  return  from  our  groves  and  "  high  places  "  to  the 
temple  we  have  deserted  ;  for  there  is  no  good  for  nations, 
any  more  than  for  individuals,  but  in  loving  God  and  keep- 
ing his  commandments. 

This  conclusion,  doubtless,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  nov- 
elty. It  is,  we  own,  but  the  old  story  which  is  con- 
stantly repeated  by  those  the  world  heeds  not.  But  truth 
is  old,  not  new,  and  our  good  rarely  comes  from  novelties. 
We  have  followed  after  new  things  long  enough.  We 
have  sought  out  many  inventions;  we  have  followed  the 
suggestions  of  a  lying  spirit,  and  been  deceived  well-nigh 
to  our  ruin.  It  is  now  the  part  of  wisdom  to  retrace  our 
steps,  to  return  to  the  old  things  we  have  left  behind,  from 
which  we  have  wandered  so  long  and  so  far,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.  Nay,  if  we  want  novelty,  we  may  find 
it  in  the  old  paths  so  long  deserted  ;  for  to  the  greater  part 
of  us  the  old  is  newer  than  the  new. 

We  mean  not,  in  what  we  have  said,  to  condemn  industry, 
nor  even  wealth,  in  their  place,  and  when  pursued  with  ref- 
erence solely  to  God.  We  believe  voluntary  poverty,  for  the 
sake  of  God,  is  highly  meritorious ;  but  a  man  may  also  be  rich 
without  sin,  although  riches  are  a  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  he  who  has  them  not  is  more  blessed  than  he  who  has 
them.  What  we  have  meant  to  condemn  is  the  worldly 
spirit,  is  the  tendency  to  make  wealth  and  luxury,  or  the 
goods  of  this  life,  ends  for  which  we  may  live  and  labor. 
This  is  always  sin,  as  it  is  always  folly  and  madness.  We 
may  make  our  industry  and  wealth  meritorious,  by  pursu- 
ing them  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  using  what  we  acquire 
according  to  the  law  of  charity.  We  are  to  seek  first,  as 
the  end  of  our  exertions,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  jus- 
tice, and  all  else  we  need  will  be  added  unto  us.  But  all 
are  not  required  to  seek  this  in  the  same  mode.  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts  and  callings.  Some  are  called  to  follow 
the  evangelical  counsel  to  forsake  houses  and  lands,  wife  and 
children,  for  Christ's  sake.  These  do  nobly,  and  have  the 
promise  of  a  hundred- fold  in  this  world,  and  of  eternal  life 
in  the  world  to  come.  Others  are  called  to  serve  God  as 
pastors  and  teachers  by  ruling  the  church,  feeding  the  flock, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  strengthening  the  weak,  reclaim- 
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ing  the  erring,  comforting  the  sorrowing,  and  befriending 
the  friendless  ;  others  by  exercising  authority  in  the  state, 
watching  over  the  public  weal,  executing  the  laws,  and 
maintaining  justice  between  man  and  man  ;  others,  again, 
by  industrial  efforts,  by  the  production  and  exchange  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Each  to  his  calling ; 
and  each  in  his  calling  may,  if  he  will,  serve  God,  and  gain 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  But- whatever  the  calling,  it 
must  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of  hum- 
ble obedience;  and  whatever  the  act  performed,  it  must  be 
referred  to  God,  who  is  our  ultimate  end,  as  he  is  our  first 
beginning. 

We  have  spoken  freely,  and  not  flatteringly,  of  our  coun- 
trymen ;  and  yet  we  have  not  spoken  without  feeling  an 
American  heart  beating  in  our  bosom.  A  great  people  in 
the  higher  and  truer  sense  we  are  not.  That  we  have  in  the 
industrial  order  achieved  much,  and  that  as  to  our  simple 
material  condition  we  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
people,  we  are  far  from  questioning.  That  in  education,  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  prepare  us  for  success  in  this  world,  we 
have  done  much,  we  freely  admit ;  and  that,  as  a  people,  we 
are  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural  acuteness,  strength,  or 
activity  of  mind,  or  wanting  in  the  ordinary  regard  for  the 
general  welfare  of  one  another,  we  are  far  from  asserting. 
Compared  with  other  nations,  we  have  undoubtedly  no 
special  cause  for  national  mortification,  though  less  cause 
for  pride  and  vanity  than  we  commonly  imagine.  Yet  we 
know  no  reason  why  a  man  should  blush  before  the  native  of 
any  other  country  to  be  called  an  American.  It  is  not  be- 
tween us  and  other  nations  that  we  have  been  instituting  a 
comparison.  We  have  compared  our  nation  not  with  oth- 
ers; but  have  sought  to  measure  it  by  the  standard  of 
greatness  furnished  us  in  our  holy  religion, — the  only 
standard  by  which  it  becomes  us  to  try  ourselves.  Tried  by 
that  standard,  we  are  indeed  most  shamefully  wanting,  and 
should  blush  and  hang  our  heads. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  forfeit  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  patriot.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  have  al- 
ways held  that  the  worst  citizen  of  a  republic  is  he  who 
flatters  the  people,  assures  them  they  are  wise  and  virtuous, 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  have  the  right,  irrespective  of  the 
laws  of  God,  to  do  whatever  they  will.  We  have  never  be- 
lieved that  we  must  consult  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  rule 
of  our  faith  or  of  our  practice.     We  have  believed  it  the 
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duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  all  in  his  power  not  to  conform 
to  public  opinion,  but  to  set  it  right  whenever  he  has  good 
authority  for  believing  it  wrong.  We  are  not  to  do  what 
will  please  the  people,  but  to  do  what  we  can  to  influence  the 
people  to  will  what  is  pleasing  to  God.  Such  has  been  our 
belief  ever  since  we  commenced  addressing  the  public  in 
speech  or  in  writing,  and  such  is  our  belief  now,  and  prob- 
ably will  be,  as  long  as  we  live.  It  is  too  late  for  us  now 
to  turn  courtier  or  demagogue.  If  this  is  a  fault  in  us,  there 
is  no  lack  of  aspirants  to  public  favor  to  atone  for  it.  We 
love  our  country.  We  are  resolved  to  do  all  we  can  to  sus- 
tain her  institutions;  but  we  are  not  of  those  who  have 
great  facility  in  shouting  democracy,  and  praising  the  dear 
people.  We  see  evil  tendencies  at  work  ;  we  see  the  golden, 
or  rather  paper,  age  of  demagogues  advancing,  and  we 
tremble  for  our  country.  To  us  the  direction  things  are 
taking  seems  likely  to  prove  disastrous.  We  raise  our  voice, 
feeble  though  it  be,  and  unheeded  as  we  fear  it  will  be,  to 
contribute  our  mite  to  stay  the  advancing  tide  of  ruin.  We 
have  raised  it  with  a  patriot's  love,  and  with  a  patriot's 
grief  ;  but  with  the  Christian's  hope.  Bad  as  appearances 
are,  a  good  God  as  well  as  a  just  God  watches  over  us,  and 
we  dare  not  distrust  his  mercy.  It  may  be  he  will  have 
mercy  on  our  nation  ;  that  he  will  yet  make  ours  the  chosen 
land  of  his  abode ;  that  he  will  in  very  deed  be  our  God 
and  we  shall  be  his  people.  We  would  not  see  our  experi- 
ment in  behalf  of  popular  f reedom  ■  f ail ;  we  would  see  it 
succeed.  It  will  not  fail,  it  will  succeed,  if  we  return  to 
God,  put  our  trust  in  him,  and  live  for  the  end  to  which  he 
has  appointed  us. 

Vol.  XV-35 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1847.] 

Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  was  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Chamberry,  in 
Savoy,  1753,  was  a  senator  of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  in  1792,  and  resided  at  St.  Petersburg,  as 
the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  1804  to  1817, 
in  which  last  year  he  returned  to  Turin,  where  he  died  in 
1821.  Though  not  a  subject  of  France,  lie  was  descended 
from  a  French  family  ;  was  peculiarly  French  in  his  genius 
as  well  as  his  language,  and  his  works  were  all  written  in 
reference  to  French  ideas  and  affairs  at  the  time  of  their 
composition.  No  one  among  those  who  labored  during  the 
first  years  of  this  century  to  revive  and  restore  French  lit- 
erature, perverted  by  the  philosophers,  and  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  revolution,  deserves  a  more  honorable  mention,  or 
exerted  a  mere  salutary  influence  in  exposing  the  popular 
fallacies  of  the  day,  and  in  recalling  men's  minds  to  deeper 
and  sounder  religious  and  political  doctrines. 

As  a  theologian,  some  may  think  that  he  placed  too  much 
reliance  on  the  analogies  his  profound  and  varied  erudition 
supplied  him  with  between  the  principles  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion and  those  which  were  acknowledged  in  the  old 
heathen  world,  that  he  was  more  fond  than  is  prudent  in 
these  times  of  citing  pagan  authorities  for  his  doctrines,  and 
that  he  gave  an  almost  unorthodox  application  to  the  dic- 
tum of  St.  Yincent  of  Lerins,  quod  semper,  quod  vibique,  et 
ab  omnibus ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  works  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  admirably  fitted  to  excite  and  engage 
the  attention  of  a  lively  people  grown  weary  indeed  of  in- 
fidelity, anarchy,  and  military  despotism,  but  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  habits  of  incredulity  and  impiety,  of  sneering 
at  the  priest  and  the  altar,  and  of  regarding  Christianity  as 
old  and  effete  ;  or  that,  if  they  contain  some  things  local 
and  temporary  in  their  interest,  they  still  contain  much  that 
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is  universal  and  permanent,  which  may  be  profitably  studied 
in  every  age  and  country.  No  one  acquainted  with  them 
can  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  our 
own  country,  and  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  our  peo- 
ple, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

The  analogies  between  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
and  those  of  the  ancient  world,  on  which  Count  de  Maistre 
lays  great  stress  in  all  his  works,  are  undeniable;  but  if  we 
adduce  them  without  taking  great  care  to  mark  their  pre- 
cise nature,  and  the  precise  purpose  for  which  we  adduce 
them,  we  are  in  danger  of  giving  occasion  to  an  argument 
unfavorable  to  Christianity.  German  neologists  and  their 
American  followers,  it  is  well  known,  appeal  to  these  anal- 
ogies, and  attempt  from  them  to  construct  an  argument 
against  Christianity  as  a  positive  revealed  religion,  or  against 
the  special  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
favor  of  their  pernicious  error,  that  inspiration,  so  far  as  it 
is  to  to  be  admitted  at  all,  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  not 
peculiar,  unless  it  be  in  degree,  to  certain  individuals,  but 
common  to  all  men  in  all  countries  and  ages  of  the 
world, — that  God  speaks  objectively  to  no  one,  but  reveals 
subjectively,  in  their  spiritual  nature,  reason,  conscience, 
sentiment,  the  same  great  truths  to  all.  Hence  they  con- 
clude that  all  religion  is  natural,  if  we  consider  the  fact 
that  it  is  common  to  all  men,  and  resulting  spontaneously 
from  universal  humanity, — or  supernatural,  if  we  consider 
the  fact  that  our  nature  lives  and  operates  only  in  God, 
and  through  the  creative  and  upholding  power  and  wisdom 
of  God,  who  is  himself  above  nature.  All  religions,  say 
they,  are  therefore  at  bottom  one  and  the  same,  natural  or 
supernatural  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
choose  to  consider  them ;  and  they  differ  as  concrete  relig- 
ions only  according  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  differing 
degrees  of  mental  and  moral  culture  of  mankind  in  differ- 
ent ages,  countries,  and  individuals.  To  get  at  the  perfect 
form  of  religion,  we  must  eliminate  whatever  is  local,  tem- 
porary, peculiar  to  this  or  that  individual,  to  this  or  that 
age  or  country  and  seize  upon  that  which  has  been  held  al- 
ways, everywhere,  and  by  all.  What  we  thus  obtain,  the 
residuum  which  remains  after  this  analysis,  will  be  absolute 
religion  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  religions  in  general,  and  no  re- 
ligion in  particular,  like  man  without  men,  the  race  with- 
out individuals  ! 

No   man   was   ever   further   from   adopting   this    gross 
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absurdity,  or  of  countenancing  this  religions  nihilism,  than 
Count  de  Maistre  ;  but  we  sometimes  feel,  while  reading 
his  learned  and  brilliant  pages,  that  he  has  not  been  always 
careful  to  guard  against  it,  and  that  he  says  many  things 
which  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  construed  in  its 
favor.  He  does  not  appear  to  us  to  state  clearly  always  the 
precise  purposes  for  which  he  adduces  these  analogies,  or 
the  precise  grounds  on  which  he  ascribes  to  them  the  value 
he  evidently  supposes  them  to  possess.  In  a  word,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  marked  with  precision  the  place  which  belongs 
to  the  consensus  ho?ninu?n,  and  seems  at  times  to  hold  it  to  be 
the  ground  of  certainty,  and  to  favor  the  notion  that  the 
church  is  authoritative  for  the  reason  that  she  is  the  organ 
through  which  the  universal  consent  of  the  race  expresses 
itself,  and  therefore  to  favor  the  heresy  taught  a  short  time 
after  by  La  Mennais.  Yet  it  is  only  in  appearance  ;  for  in 
his  thought,  though  not  always  sufficiently  guarded  in  his 
expression,  we  are  sure  he  was  sound  and  orthodox. 

If  we  appeal  to  these  analogies  to  show  what  has  always 
been  the  reason  or  belief  of  mankind,  and,  from  the  fact 
that  mankind  has  ahvays  assented  to  principles  identical 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  analogous  to  them, 
conclude  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divinely  revealed 
religion,  we  fall  into  the  error  of  La  Mennais,  condemned 
as  heretical ;  because  we  then  make  the  consensus  hominum 
the  ground  of  certainty,  the  authority  for  believing,  instead 
of  the  veracity  of  God,  as  required  by  faith.  But,  if  we 
adduce  them  as  authorities,  not  for  faith,  but  for  what  is 
and  always  has  been  the  practical  reason  or  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  therefore  as  proofs  that  the  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  religion  are  not  unreasonable,  but  reason- 
able, our  method  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  perhaps  the 
very  best  that  can  be  adopted,  against  the  unbeliever.  It 
is  only  in  this  latter  sense,  we  are  confident,  that  Count  de 
Maistre,  in  reality,  appeals  to  the  consensus  hominum  and 
adduces  the  analogies  in  question. 

The  unbeliever,  born  and  bred  in  Christian  lands,  pro- 
fesses to  meet  the  Christian  on  the  ground  of  reason,  and 
from  reason  alone  to  disprove  the  Christian  religion  ;  that 
is,  he  objects  that  Christianity  is  contrary  to  reason.  But  in 
order  to  sustain  his  objection,  he  must  prove  that  Christi- 
anity is  contradicted,  either  by  the  pure  or  demonstrative 
reason,  or  by  the  practical  or  moral  reason  ;  that  is,  either 
by  reason  as  the  principle  of  metaphysical  certainty,  or  by 
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reason  as  the  principle  of  moral  certainty.  The  first  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  for  reason  in  the  former  sense, — the  specu- 
lative reason  of  Kant.— as  Kant  himself  has  shown  in  his 
Oritih  der  reinen  Vernunft,  cannot  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  lias  been  proved,  oyer 
and  over  again,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  which 
contradicts  any  principle  of  speculative  reason;  and  alHhe 
chiefs  of  the  modern  infidel  school,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  D'Al- 
embert,  Hume,  and  Thomas  Paine,  concede  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  any  thing,  metaphysically,  against  Christi- 
anity. "  They  themselves,"  says  Benjamin  Constant,  an 
authority  on  this  point,  not  liable  to  be  suspected,  "  ac- 
knowledge that  reasoning  can  authorize  only  doubt."  * 
Tliev  can  only  say  they  do  not  believe  it,  or  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason"  for  believing  it ;  but  no  one  of  them 
ventures  to  say  that  it  must  necessarily  be  false,  or  that, 
after  all,  it  may  not  be  true.  So  far  as  regards  the  specu- 
lative reason,  it  is  certain,  that,  if  reason  cannot,  as  we  con- 
cede it  cannot,  pronounce  a  judgment  in  favor  of  our  re- 
ligion, it  cannot  pronounce  a  judgment  against  it.  It  can  and 
must  concede  its  metaphysical  possibility,  and  this  is  as  far 
as  it  can  go,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  unbeliever,  then,  must  leave  the  speculative  reason, 
and  show  that  our  religion  is  condemned  by  the  practical 
reason,  or  withdraw  his  objection.  But  the  criterion  of  the 
practical  reason  is  the  consensus  hominum.  In  speculative 
reason  the  individual  needs  not  go  out  of  himself,  for  the 
•speculative  reason  in  se  is  as  perfect  in  one  as  it  is  in  all  men  ; 
and  when  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  the 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  I  have  no  need  of 
the  assent  of  the  race,  and  their  assent  can  add  nothing  to 
the  demonstration,  or  to  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  But  in 
regard  to  the  practical  reason  it  is  not  so,  for  this  may  be 
warped  or  perverted  by  individual  idiosyncrasies,  igno- 
rance, education,  position,  passions,  prejudices.  Here  the 
individual  reason  must  be  rectified  or  verified  by  the  reason 
of  the  race,  and  that  only  is  the  reason  of  the  race  which  is 
held  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all.  Hence  we  say  the 
-consensus  hominum,  is  the  criterion  of  the  practical  reason, 
and  the  authority  on  which  this  or  that  is  to  be  taken, — 
not  as  divine  revelation,  for  that  is  the  error  to  be  avoided, 
but  as  practical  reason  ;  for  certainly  that  is  not  unreason- 
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able,  contrary  to  the  practical  reason,  which  the  race  uni- 
versally assents  to,  but  must  be  in  accordance  with  it,  and 
demanded  by  it;  or  else  the  race  would  not  and  could  not  have 
universally  assented  to  it.  The  consensus  hominum  is  not 
the  ground  for  believing  this  or  that  to  be  revealed,  but 
simply  for  believing  it  approved  by  the  practical  reason; 
and  if  it  is  approved  by  the  practical  reason,  we  believe  it 
on  the  authority  of  that  reason, — not  fide  divina,  indeed, 
but  fide  humana, — and  must  do  so,  or  prove  ourselves  un- 
reasonable, be  ourselves  condemned  by  reason. 

Now  if  the  unbeliever  fails,  as  he  does,  to  show  that  there 
is  something  essential  to  the  Christian  religion  repugned  by 
the  practical  reason,  he  fails  entirely  to  sustain  his  objection. 
He  boasts  of  common  sense,  but  common  sense  is  only  another 
name  for  what  we  call  the  practical  reason.  He  says  our 
religion  contradicts  common  sense.  But  his  assertion  is 
worth  nothing,  unless  he  proves  it  by  showing  the  contra- 
diction ;  which  he  never  does  and  never  can  do.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  prove  to  him  that  every  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion  has  the  authority  of  common  sense,  or 
that  in  believing  our  religion  we  assent  to  nothing  not  as- 
sented to  in  principle  always  and  everywhere  by  the  race, 
we  prove  that  our  religion  in  principle  is  reasonable,  that 
the  unbeliever  cannot  object  that  it  is  unreasonable,  and 
that  he,  if  he  denies  its  principles,  is  himself  unreasonable, 
obnoxious  to  the  precise  objection  which  he  brings  against  us. 

This  last  is  what  Count  de  Maistre  has  done.  He  proves, 
by  admirable  philosophical  analysis  and  rare  erudition,  that 
there  is  in  our  holy  religion  no  principle  which  the  race  has 
not  always  and  everywhere  assented  to,  and  therefore,  that, 
in  refusing  to  believe  it,  in  rejecting  its  principles,  we  are 
rejecting  not  merely  the  word  of  God  as  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  church,  but  also  the  practical  reason  or  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  by  doing  so  place  ourselves  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  reason  we  boast,  and  whose  authority  we 
acknowledge.  He  thus  turns  the  tables  upon  the  loud- 
boasting  and  conceited  infidel,  and  shows  him  that  it  is  he, 
not  the  Christian,  who  must  humble  himself  before  reason, 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  outrages  he  offers  her.  The  unbe- 
liever, in  fact,  builds  never  on  reason,  but  aways  on  unrea- 
son. Reason  disowns  him,  scorns  him,  nay,  holds  him,  in- 
tellectually considered,  in  perfect  derision.  Poor  thing  ! 
she  says,  he  has  lost  his  wits  ;  send  him  to  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum. 
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Having  established,  as  Count  de  Maistre  lias  done,  that 
all  the  principles  of  onr  religion  have  the  consensus  liom- 
inum,  we  have  established  that  they  are  approved  by  rea- 
son. ^  We  must  now  assume  that  they  are  principles  inher- 
ent in  reason  itself,  immediately  ascertainable  by  reason,  or 
that  they  have  been  derived  from  some  other  source.  If 'we 
say  either  of  the  former,  they  are  authoritative  for  reason, 
and  reason  most  assent  to  them  on  the  peril  of  ceasing  to 
be  reason.  If  we  say  they  are  not  inherent  in  reason,&nor 
immediately  ascertainable  by  reason,  we  must  attribute 
them— since  the  practical  reason  by  approving  pronounces 
them  pure,  sacred,  good— to  some  source  above  reason,  that 
is,  the  supernatural,  and  therefore  either  immediately  or 
mediately  to  God  himself.  Then  they  are  unquestionably 
true,  and  we  must  believe  them,  or  again  prove  ourselves 
unreasonable  ;  for  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe 
God,  and  therefore  what  he  reveals.  So,  on  either  supposi- 
tion, we  must  assent  to  them  or  deny  reason  itself.  Conse- 
quently, the  analogies  alleged  against  us  by  the  enemies  of 
ox\v  religion  fully  establish  the  reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity in  principle,  and  that  reason  must  assent  to  it  in  prin- 
ciple or  abdicate  itself. 

Yet  we  pretend  not  that  by  these  analogies  and  pagan 
authorities  we  prove  the  absolute  truth  of  Christianity  as  a 
positive  revealed  religion.     We  simplv  remove  all  objections 
a  priori  which  can  be  conceived  against  it,  and  establish  the 
reasonableness,  the  truth,   for  the  practical   reason,  of   its 
principles;  but  we  leave  the  fact  of  Christianity  as  a  super- 
naturally  revealed  religion  to  be  proved  or  not  proved  bv 
the  testimony  in  the  case.     The  argument  thus  far  shows 
the  possible  truth  of  the  religion,  the  actual  truth  for  the 
reason  of  its  principles,  and  places  it  as  a  positive  religion 
in  the  category  of  facts  which  may  be  proved  by  testimony. 
If  the  actual  testimony  appropriate  in  the  case  be  equal  to 
what  satisfies  the  reason  in  the  case  of  ordinary  historical 
facts,  to  what  is  sufficient  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  to 
render  assent  prudent,  it  is  proved  as  a  positive  revealed  re- 
ligion to  the  full  extent  that  reason  does  or  can  demand  ;  and 
he  who  does  not  assent  and  act  accordingly  abdicates  his 
title  to  be  considered  a  reasonable  being.    'The  appropriate 
testimony  in  the  case  is  unquestionably  equal  to  this,— is  all 
that  reason,    unless  it  ceases  to  be  reason,  requires  or  can 
require.     Whoever,  then,  withholds   his   assent  from. the 
Christian  religion,  unless  through  sheer  ignorance,  denies 
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reason.  True,  the  assent  thus  yielded  or  warranted  is  only 
the  assent  of  reason,  and  by  no  means  the  assent  of  faith,  in 
the  proper  Christian  sense  ;  something  more  is  undoubtedly 
demanded  for  faith  ;  but  that,  whatever  it  be,  is  to  be  sought, 
not  from  reason,  but  from  divine  grace,  which  is  freely 
given  to  all  who  do  not  voluntarily  resist  it. 

The  count's  method  of  argument,  properly  understood,  is 
therefore  triumphant  against  the  unbeliever,  as  the  neolo- 
gists  themselves  have  proved  over  and  over  again.  The  ob- 
jection of  the  neologist  which  we  have  stated  is  met, — 1,  by 
the  fact  that  the  analogies  adduced  extend  to  the  principles, 
not  to  the  positive  doctrines,  of  Christianity ;  and  consequent- 
ly, before  the  neologists  can  be  entitled  to  their  conclusion, 
they  must  rebut  the  positive  testimony  in  favor  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  supernaturally  revealed  religion,  and  also  prove 
that  the  principles  without  the  doctrines  are  sufficient, 
neither  of  which  they  do  or  can  do ;  and,  2,  by  the  fact  that 
the  principles  in  question,  between  which  and  Christianity 
there  is  the  relation  of  analogy  or  identity,  are  not  them- 
selves originally  derived  from  simple  natural  reason,  or  from 
an  interior  subjective  revelation  made  immediately  to  each 
man  in  particular,  but  from  the  primitive  revelation  made 
to  our  first  parents,  and  preserved  and  diffused  by  tradition. 
We,  as  well  as  they,  find  Christian  elements  in  the  old  hea- 
then poets  and  philosophers ;  and  perhaps  in  general  the 
heathen  world,  under  each  of  its  various  religions,  retained 
more  of  Christian  principles — we  say  not  of  Christian  doc- 
trine— that,  is  retained  by  our  modern  sects.  Under  veils 
and  symbols  more  or  less  transparent,  we  find  not  seldom, 
not  only  Christian  principles,  but  a  very  near  approach  to 
some  one  or  more  of  the  Christian  mysteries  themselves. 
Indeed,  the  type  after  which  all  religions  have  been  fash- 
ioned is  evidently  the  Christian  religion,  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  single  Christian  idea,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  out  of  the  Christian  church.  This,  how- 
ever, presents  no  difficulty  to  the  Christian ; — not,  indeed, 
because  he  supposes  all  has  been  derived  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  as  some  have 
thought, — though  more  may  have  been  derived  from  this 
source  than  many  in  our  days  are  willing  to  acknowledge, 
but  because  it  was  contained  in  the  primitive  revelation  to 
our  first  parents,  and  formed  the  common  patrimony  of  the 
race.  What  we  thus  find  is  revealed  truth,  truth  pertaining 
to  the  Christian  revelation,  pure  in  its  source,  but  in  the 
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lapse  of  time  corrupted  and  mixed  up  with  fables  by  the 
nations,  as  they  multiplied  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  fountain  was  pure  and  supernatural, 
but  the  streams  which  flowed  from  it  became  gradually  cor- 
rupt by  receiving  waters  flowing  from  other  fountains. 
Thus,  what  we  find  in  consonance  with  our  religion  as  super- 
natural we  attribute  to  the  primitive  revelation  preserved 
by  tradition  ;  what  we  find  repugnant  to  it  we  attribute  to 
men  speaking  from  themselves,  their  own  darkened  under- 
standings and  corrupt  hearts. 

The  Christian  revelation  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  new 
revelation  ;  Judaism  as  such,  though  a  divine  institution  for 
a  special  purpose,  was  not  a  dogmatic  revelation,  and  con- 
tained no  revealed  truths  not  contained  in  the  revelation. 
The  primitive  revelation  contained  in  substance  the  whole 
Christian  revelation,  and  the  only  difference  between  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  from  the  beginning,  before  Christ,  and 
that  of  the  fathers  since,  is,  that  those  before  believed  in  a 
Christ  to  come,  and  those  since  believe  in  a  Christ  that  has 
come,  and  that  in  many  things  our  faith  is  clearer  and  more 
explicit  than  was  theirs.  From  the  beginning  till  now,  the 
revelation  believed  has  been  ever  one  and  the  same  revela- 
tion, the  faith  has  always  been  one  and  the  same  faith.  Our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  introduced  no  new  religion,  no  new 
faith,  made  no  new  revelation,  except  to  clear  up  and  ren- 
der more  explicit  what  had  been  revealed  and  believed  by 
the  faithful  from  the  first.  It  is  not  the  true  view  to  look 
upon  our  Lord  as  coming  into  the  world  to  found  a  new  re- 
ligion, or  to  reveal  even  new  dogmas,  as  do  many  of  our 
modern  sects.  He  came  to  make  the  atonement,  to  perform 
the  work  of  redemption,  to  open  the  door  for  the  admission 
of  the  just  into  heaven,  and  to  establish  a  new  order,  the 
order  of  grace  in  place  of  the  law,  that  we  might  have  life, 
and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

Due  consideration  of  this  fact  would  correct  the  errors  of 
our  liberal  Christians,  and  enable  them  to  get  over  some  of 
the  difficulties  they  now  find,  or  imagine  they  find.  They 
read  the  New  Testament,  and  find  in  it  no  creed  formally 
drawn  out,  and  therefore  conclude  that  none  is  enjoined  or 
necessary.  They  find  some  one  asking  what  he  shall  do  to 
be  saved,  and  an  apostle  in  his  answer  requiring  him  simply 
to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  they  con- 
clude only  the  simple  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  whether 
as  God,  as  a  superangelic  being,  or  as  man  only,  it  matters 
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not,  is  all  the  faith  the  Gospel  requires.  But  they  forget 
that  they  to  whom  the  apostle  so  answers  are  supposed  to 
be  already  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  to  lack  nothing  of  the 
true  Christian  faith,  but  to  believe  that  the  Christ  that  was 
to  come  has  come,  and  is  this  same  Jesus  whom  they  cruci- 
fied, and  whom  God  has  raised  from  the  dead.  The  simple 
article  enjoined  was  all  the  addition  or  modification  their 
previous  faith  required.  But  to  conclude  from  this  that 
nothing  more  was  required  at  all  is  very  bad  logic. 

This  fact  attended  to  furnishes  us  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  faith  is  always  assumed  or  presupposed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  instead  of  being  distinctly  and  formally  taught. 
The  sacred  writers  always  address  themselves  to  believers,  to 
persons  supposed  to  have  already  received  the  faith,  and 
therefore  not  in  need  of  being  formally  and  systematically 
taught  the  whole  creed.  They  write,  not  to  propose  the 
creed,  but  simply,  under  the  relation  of  faith,  to  correct  the 
errors  of  believers,  or  to  enlighten  them  on  some  particular 
points  of  doctrine.  Nothing  is  more  illogical  than  to  con- 
clude, from  the  absence  of  all  distinct  and  formal  statement 
from  their  pages  of  the  several  articles  of  the  creed,  that 
no  formal  creed  was  proposed,  believed,  or  required. 

The  recognition  of  the  primitive  revelation  is  necessary, 
also,  to  account  for  the  sublime  truths  we  often  meet  with  in 
ancient  pagan  writers,  oriental  and  occidental,  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  mere  puerilities,  gross  absurdities,  and  abomi- 
nations. Any  one  who  has  read  Plato  will  understand  what 
we  mean.  There  are  passages  in  this  writer  hardly  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  father,  which  are  admirable  for  the  truth  and 
sublimity  of  the  thought,  for  their  lofty  religious  concep- 
tion and  pure  morality  ;  and  there  are  others  childishly  weak, 
obviously  absurd,  and  grossly  impure,  as,  for  instance,  some 
passages  in  the  Banquet,  the  Timceus,  and  the  Republic. 
Take  Socrates  himself.  What  more  noble  than  his  speech 
on  his  trial  \  He  speaks  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  immortality 
with  his  disciples,  while  awaiting  his  execution,  almost  as  a 
Christian,  and  more  worthily  than  many  who  call  themselves 
Christians  do  or  can  speak  ;  and  yet,  just  before  his  death, 
he  can  order  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  ^Esculapius.  Through 
nearly  all  heathen  antiquity  we  find  similar  phenomena  con- 
stantly recurring.  How  explain  them  ?  The  mind  capable 
of  producing  from  its  own  resources  the  true,  the  pure,  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  thoughts  and  sentiments  we  find, 
cojild  never  have  produced  or  tolerated  those  of  a  totally 
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different  character,  invariably  mixed  up  with  them.  The 
only  possible  explanation  is,  that  in  the  former  they  spoke 
from  tradition,  from  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
derived  from  a  primitive  revelation,  as  they  themselves  al- 
ways acknowledge  ;  just  as  the  only  explanation  of  what  we 
find  agreeable  to  the' purity,  truth,  and  sublimity  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  writings  and  discourses  of  modern  heretics  is  that 
it  is  derived  not  from  their  heresy  or  their  own  minds,  but 
retained  from  the  Gospel  itself,  is  the  reminiscence  of  the 
true  faith,  not  yet  wholly  lost  in  the  crude  mass  of  their  own 
errors  and  speculations. 

But  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  carried  too  far  away 
by  a  topic  only  incidental  to  our  present  purpose.  While 
acknowledging  the  danger  to  which  Count  de  Maistre's 
method  of  reasoning  for  religion  against  an  unbelieving  and 
scoffing  age  is  exposed,  when  not  duly  guarded,  we  have 
wished,  in  passing,  to  show  that  it  is  substantially  sound, 
and  may  be  used"  with  great  propriety  and  effect.  The 
influence  his  writings  have  exerted  on  France  are  a  proof 
of  it.  When  he  first  appeared,  religion  was  out  of  fashion, 
and  her  voice  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public.  It  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  moral  courage  at 
that  time  to  avow  one's  self  a  Christian,  a  firm  believer  in 
the  church  of  God,  and  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  faith. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  whole  literary  taste  had 
been  perverted  ;  the  philosophers  and  their  followers,  Vol- 
taire and  his  school,  reigned  supreme  in  the  world  of  letters, 
in  the  public  acts,  and  the  saloons  of  fashion.  But  Count  de 
Maistre  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  his  voice,  and,  seconded  by 
La  Mennais,  not  yet  fallen,  and  by  the  restoration  and  its 
friends,  he  succeeded,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  bringing  up 
religion  once  more  to  men's  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
showing  to  faith  and  purity — what  is  never  to  be  doubted 
— that  they  have  no  cause  to  blush  before  the  pretended 
worshippers  of  reason,  even  in  the  temple  of  reason  herself. 
France  is  no  longer  what  she  was.  The  French  works  best 
known  and  most  generally  read  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  groans,  wri things,  and  contortions  of  a  party  in 
its  agony.  They  proceed  not  from  the  mind  or  the  heart 
of  the  real,  living,  progressive  France  of  to-day.  Sans- 
culottism  in  religion,  morals,  or  politics  is  not  at  present 
precisely  a  Parisian  mode,  and  it  is  no  longer  incompatible 
with  good  taste  and  admission  into  good  society  to  cover 
one's  nakedness  with  the  robe  of  justice  and  piety. 
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Of  the  several  works  of  Count  de  Maistre,  there  is 
no  one  which,  at  the  present  moment,  could  be  circulated 
or  read  with  more  advantage  amongst  us,  than  the  one  now 
before  us,  or  better  fitted  to  the  actual  wants  of  our  politi- 
cians, whether  Catholics  or  Protestants;  for,  unhappily,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  our  Catholic  population  are  as 
unsound  in  their  politics  as  their  Protestant  neighbours. 
Both  classes,  with  individual  exceptions,  have  borrowed  their 
political  notions  from  the  school  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Thomas  Paine,  and  forget,  or  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  forget,  that  divine  Providence  has 
something  to  do  with  forming,  preserving,  amending,  or 
overthrowing  the  constitutions  of  states.  "We  say  nothing 
new,  when  we  say  that  modern  politics  are  in  principle,  and 
generally  in  practice,  purely  atheistic.  Even  large  num- 
bers, who  in  religion  are  sound  orthodox  believers,  and 
would  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  sooner  than  knowingly 
swerve  one  iota  from  the  faith,  may  be  found,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  vote  God  out  of  the  political  constitution,  and 
to  advocate  liberty  on  principles  which  logically  put  man  in 
the  place  of  God.  It  is  to  such  as  these  the  little  work  be- 
fore us  is  addressed,  and  they  cannot  study  it  without  per- 
ceiving the  capital  mistake  they  have  made — not  in  seek- 
ing political  freedom,  but  in  seeking  to  base  it  on  atheisti- 
cal principles.  The  man  who  advocates  political  liberty  on 
Protestant  principles  can  stop  short  of  atheism  only  at  the 
expense  of  his  logic. 

Count  de  Maistre  is  no  doubt  a  stanch  monarchist,  and 
holds  hereditary  monarchy,  tempered  by  a  due  admixture 
of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
forms  of  government ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  we  commend 
him,  for  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  conclusion  from 
the  great  generative  principle  of  political  constitutions  he 
insists  upon.  The  principle  we  may  accept  without  any 
disposition  to  be  monarchists,  for  it  is  as  true  and  as  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  a  republican  constitution  as  in  that  of 
a  monarchical  constitution.  Where  the  existing  legitimate 
order  is  monarchical,  it  undoubtedly  requires  us  to  support 
monarchy,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  to  substitute  another  order 
in  its  place;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  where  the  existing 
legitimate  order  is  the  republican,  it  requires  us  to  support 
republicanism,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  to  introduce  monarchy. 
In  this  country  the  existing  legal  order  is  republican,  and 
the  principle  De  Maistre  insists  upon  commands  us,  whatever 
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may  or  may  not  be  our  private  convictions  as  to  the  best 
form  of  government  in  se,  to  support  it,  and  to  resist  with 
our  lives  every  attempt  to  subvert  it.  It  may  or  may  not 
be,  we  may  or  we  may  not  believe  it,  the  best  of  all  possible 
forms  of  government  in  the  abstract ;  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  the  form  which  God  in  his 
providence  has  established  here,  and  therefore  it  is  the  best 
for  us  /  it  is  the  law,  and  therefore  we  must  obey  it,  and  can- 
not resist  it  without  resisting  God,  from  whom  is  all  power, 
by  whom  kings  reign  and  legislators  decree  just  things. 

There  are  two  grounds  on  which  we  may  seek  support 
for  our  republican  institutions ; — the  one,  opinion ;  the 
other,  conscience  ; — that  is,  either  because  we  believe  them 
the  best  in  se,  or  because  they  are  the  law.  Our  modern 
politicians,  who  uniformly  mistake  falsehood  for  truth,  and 
substitute  the  feebler  for  the  stronger,  the  worse  for  the 
better  reason,  as  a  matter  of  course  place  all  their  reliance 
on  the  former,  and  regard  those  who  prefer  the  latter  as  the 
enemies  of  our  free  institutions.  But  nothing  is  more  fluc- 
tuating, precarious,  or  uncertain  than  opinion.  The  multi- 
tude may  be  of  one  opinion  to-day,  and  of  another  to-mor- 
row. To-day  they  may  hurrah  for  democracy  ;  to-morrow 
they  may  throw  up  their  caps  for  some  military  hero,  and 
cry,  Long  live  the  king  !  To  rely  on  mere  opinion  is  to 
lean  on  a  broken  reed.  The  opinion  may  change,  and  the 
moment  it  does,  we  have  no  reason,  if  it  has  been  our  reli- 
ance, to  urge  for  sustaining  the  present  order,  or  why  the 
people  should  not  subvert  it,  and  substitute  some  other 
order ;  and  we  may  be  sure  the  opinion  will  change, 
whenever  the  present  order  proves,  or  attempts  to  prove, 
itself  a  government  by  restraining  popular  passion  and 
caprice,  or  any  thing  more  than  a  by-law  of  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation ;   for — 

'No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

But  if  we  place  their  support  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
the  legal  order,  the  law,  we  make  our  appeal,  not  to  opin- 
ion, but  to  conscience.  Conscience  uniformly  and  invari- 
ably commands  us  to  obey  the  law,  but  does  not  command 
us  always  to  obey  opinion.  Opinions  may  vary  as  to 
what  is  the  law ;  but  when  this  or  that  is  decided  to  be  law, 
conscience,  which  is  not  opinion,  without  any  variation  or 
the  least  hesitation,  commands  us  to  submit  to  it,  and  all 
who  regard  at  all  the  voice  of  conscience  do  so.     When  we 
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place  the  obligation  to  support  our  institutions  on  the  notion 
we  may  have  that  they  are  the  best,  we  give  them  only  an 
intellectual  basis,  and  can  enlist  only  the  intellect  in 
their  behalf ;  but  when  we  demand  obedience  to  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  the  law,  we  base  them  on  morality, 
and  place  them  under  the  protection  of  religion.  We  de- 
mand then  obedience  as  a  duty,  not  merely  as  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  make  loyalty  not  merely  a  sentiment,  but  a  vir- 
tue. It  was  only  the  folly  or  delusion  of  the  last  century 
that  could,  for  a  moment,  have  hesitated  between  conscience 
and  opinion,  or  even  pretended  to  doubt  which  is  the  more 
reasonable  and  solid  basis  of  government. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  our  politicians  will  continue  to 
prefer  opinion  to  conscience  ;  for  it  is  not  the  preservation 
of  our  institutions,  but  the  facility  of  changing  them,  that 
they  wish  to  secure.     It  is  not  government  they  want,  but 
the  liberty  to  make  the  government  any  thing  they  please ; 
or  if  they  ask  for  government,  it  is  not  that  it  may  govern 
them,  but  that  they  may  govern  it.     They  want,  not  a  fixed 
and  permanent  order,  but  a  loose  and  flexible  order,  yield- 
ing without  the  least  resistance,  to  their  passions,  caprices, 
or  supposed  interests.     They  regard,  and  for  this  reason 
will  continue  to  regard,  all  those  who  would  make  our  insti- 
tutions sacred,  place  them  under  the  protection  of  religion 
and  morals,  and  support  them  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
the  law,  and  that  the  law  must  be  obej'ed,  as  the  enemies  of 
the  people,  and  to  be  denounced  as  anti-republican  and 
anti-American.     They  are  willing  to  appeal  to  opinion  and 
sentiment,  but  they  cannot  endure  that  we  should  appeal  to 
religion  and  morals,  to   conscience,  or  the  sense  of  duty. 
For  on  the  former  ground  there  is  liberty  to  change,  modify, 
subvert,  at  will ;  but  on  the  latter  there  is  a  strict  obligation 
to  preserve  the  institutions  as  they  are,  and  to  resist  unto 
death  every  one  who  would  seek  to  subvert  them.    It  is  not 
monarchy  or  aristocracy  against  which  the  modern  spirit 
fights,  but  against  loyalty  /  what  it  hates  is  not  this  or  that 
form  of  government,  but  legitimacy,  and  it  would  rebel 
against  democracy  as  quick  as  against  absolute  monarchy,  if 
democracy  were  asserted  on  the  ground  of  legitimacy. 

The  modern  spirit  is  in  every  thing  the  direct  denial  of 
the  practical  reason.  It  reverses  every  thing  which  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  race.  In  former  times  it  was 
universally  held  that  authority  was  a  good,  indeed  a  neces- 
sity, and  in  all  things  men  sought  for  an  authority,  some- 
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thing  which  could  and  had  the  right  to  command.  They 
inquired  always  for  the  law,  and  law  was  always  held  tobe 
imperative.  Religion  was  the  highest  law,  and  authorita- 
tive, and  no  individual  or  nation  had  a  right  to  dispute  its 
dominion;  morals  were  binding,  were  the  law  imposed  by 
religion  ;  politics  were  referred  to  the  sovereign  authority, 
to  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  or  the  state.  The  greatest  evil 
conceivable  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  being  without  law, 
without  religious,  moral,  and  political  authority  having  the 
right  to  exact  and  the  ability  to  secure  submission.  _  Man's 
glory,  according  to  the  ancient  spirit,  was  in  obedience  to 
law.  But  the  modern  spirit  reverses  all  this.  It  seeks  not 
the  authority  which  men  are  bound  to  obey,  and  to  induce 
them  to  obey  it,  but  it  claims  for  man  himself  the  authority 
in  all  things  to  make  the  law.  It  asserts  the  universal  and 
absolute  supremacy  of  man,  and  his  unrestricted  right  to 
subject  religion,  morals,  and  politics  to  his  own  will,  passion, 
or  caprice.  There  is  no  denying  this.  Its  direct  aim  and 
tendency  is  to  place  the  subject  over  the  sovereign,  and  to 
give  to  the  subject  in  religion,  morals,  or  politics  the  right 
to  put  a  rope  round  his  sovereign's  neck,  as  the  Chinese 
sometimes  do  around  the  neck  of  their  idol,  and  drag  him 
from  his  throne,  and  through  the  streets,  and  apply  the 
bamboo  whenever  he  chances  not  to  conform  himself  to 
their  will  and  pleasure.  It  calls  government  government, 
because  it  is  not  government ;  morals  morals,  because  they 
are  not  morals,  that  is,  not  obligatory  on  the  will ;  religion 
religion,  because  it  is  not  religion,  that  is,  does  not  bind  man 
to  God ;  law  law,  because  it  is  not  law ;  and  reason  reason,  be- 
cause it  is  not  reason.  Marvellous  is  the  age  we  live  in  !  Mar- 
vellous the  light  and  progress  of  the  modern  world !  We 
have  extinguished  the  light  of  reason,  and  therefore  are 
reasonable  ;  reduced  wisdom  to  folly,  and  therefore  are  wise ; 
substituted  nonsense  for  sense,  and  therefore  are  intelligent, 
and  have  the  right  to  call  all  who  went  before  us  fools  and 
madmen,  which  assuredly  they  were, — unless  we  are. 

The  political  mania  of  the  last  century,  and  a  mania  not 
yet  much  abated,  was  that  a  political  constitution  may  be 
written  and  clapped  into  one's  pocket.  Men  not  in  a  lunatic 
hospital,  men  who  were  regarded  by  their  contemporaries 
as  great  men,  learned  men,  profound  philosophers  and  states- 
men, in  open  day,  in  elaborate  treatises,  in  grave  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  actually  contended  that  the  political  consti- 
tution is  a  thing  which  may  be  made  as  one  makes  a  hand- 
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cart  or  a  wheelbarrow,  or  drawn  up  beforehand  as  one  draws 
up  a  note  of  hand ;  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  they  were 
believed,  and  whole  nations  thrilled  at  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery, and,  leaving  all  other  business,  engaged  heart  and 
soul,  might  and  main,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  con- 
stitutions. We  ourselves  opened  a  shop  for  the  business, 
or  pretended  to  do  so  ;  but  France  opened  an  establishment 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  carried  on  the  business  to  an 
extent  which  differed  only  a  step  from  the  sublime.  The 
facility  and  rapidity  with  which  the  lively  French,  for 
a  series  of  years,  turned  out  ready-made  constitutions,  for 
home  consumption  and  exportation,  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  better  than  to  the  facility  with  which  a  Connecticut 
Yankee  turns  out  wooden  clocks,  wooden  bowls,  wooden 
nutmegs,  cut-nails,  clothes-pins,  or  locofoco  matches.  The 
delusion  was  all  but  universal  for  a  time,  and  can  be  ac- 
counted for  not  without  attributing  it  in  part  to  demoniacal 
agency.  Men  not  drawn  down  below  the  rank  of  their  own 
nature,  not  made  worse  than  human  in  their  passions,  and 
less  than  human  in  their  reason  and  understanding,  could 
never  have  been  so  wildly  and  madly  carried  away. 

In  the  work  before  us,  Count  de  Maistre  attacks  with  all 
his  erudition,  philosophy,  experience,  and  wit,  this  terrible 
delusion — a  delusion  which  even  Carlyle  has  mercilessly 
ridiculed,  and  against  which,  our  readers  will  bear  us  wit- 
ness, we  ourselves  have  argued  and  declaimed  with  all  our 
might,  ever  since  we  began  to  address  the  public  on  politi- 
cal subjects.  De  Maistre  shows,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  or  cavil,  that  the  political  constitution  of  a  state  is  not 
and  cannot  be  made  ;  that  whatever  it  is,  whatever  its  form, 
if  it  be  a  constitution  at  all,  it  is  generated,  not  made  ;  that 
it  grows  up  by  divine  Providence,  and  is  never  framed  be- 
forehand, drawn  up  deliberately,  and  put  into  operation  by 
those  who  live  or  are  to  live  under  it.  It  is  never  the  work 
of  deliberation,  but  always  the  work  of  divine  Providence, 
using  men  and  circumstances  as  his  instruments.  It  is  al- 
ways immediately  or  mediately — mediately  in  all  cases,  per- 
haps, except  one — imposed  by  God  himself,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  will,  and  therefore  legitimate,  sacred,  and 
suited  to  the  nation.  This  is  the  leading  principle  of  the 
essay  before  us.  The  generative  principle  of  all  political 
constitutions  which  are  such  is  divine  Providence,  never  the 
deliberate  wisdom  or  will  of  men. 

This  doctrine  is  unquestionably  conservative  ;  for  it  makes 
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the  constitution  sacred.  It  is  monarchical,  where  monarchy 
is  the  constitution  of  the  state ;  it  is  also  republican,  where, 
as  with  us,  the  constitution  is  republican.  It  would  forbid 
the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  to  throw  off  monarchy  and  at- 
tempt to  create  a  republic  ;  it  would  also  forbid  the  citizens 
of  a  republic  to  throw  off  republicanism  and  attempt  to 
found  a  monarchy.  If  we  are  destructives  or  revolutionists 
on  principle,  and  are  resolved  to  be  always  able  to  govern 
the  government  when  we  please  and  as  we  please,  this  doc- 
trine must  offend  us,  and  we  cannot  but  resist  it ;  but  if  we 
are  attached  to  our  institutions,  hold  our  constitution  to  be 
law,  not  a  mere  regulation,  and  wish  to  preserve  it,  this  is 
the  very  doctrine  we  need,  and  must  heartily  embrace.  For 
our  own  part,  we  hold  the  republican  constitution  of  this 
country  to  be  the  legitimate  order,  and  ourselves  bound  in 
conscience  to  submit  to  it,  whether  we  believe  it  the  best 
possible  form  of  government  for  every  people  on  earth  or 
not.  It  is  the  best  possible  form  for  us.  We  wish  to  pre- 
serve it  intact,  in  all  its  life  and  vigor,  and  therefore  we 
wish  to  see  the  doctrine  in  question  embraced  and  cherished 
by  every  American  citizen. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  American  constitution,  our 
readers  must  not  imagine  that  we  mean  the  written  instru- 
ment usually  denominated  the  constitution.  The  written 
constitution  may  sometimes  be  a  memorandum  of  the  real 
constitution,  but  is  never  that  constitution  itself  ;  and  it  is 
always  a  mere  cobweb,  save  so  far  as  it  is  also  written  on  the 
hearts,  and  in  the  habits,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  as  our  own  daily  experience  abundantly  proves.  The 
constitution  is  the  living  soul  of  the  nation,  that  by  virtue  of 
which  it  is  a  nation,  and  is  able  to  live  a  national  life,  and 
perform  national  functions.  You  can  no  more  write  it  out 
on  parchment,  and  put  it  into  your  pocket,  than  you  can  the 
soul  of  man.  It  is  no  dead  letter,  which  when  interrogated 
is  silent,  and  when  attacked  is  impotent ;  it  is  a  living  spirit, 
a  living  power,  a  living  providence,  and  resides  wherever 
the  nation  is,  and  expresses  itself  in  every  national  act. 
Written  constitutions  are  never  resorted  to,  when  the  real 
constitution  is  in  full  vitality  and  vigor,  and  the  state  per- 
forms freely  its  normal  functions ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
period  in  the  history  of  every  nation  is  the  period  prior  to 
the  attempt  to  reduce  its  constitution  and  laws  to  writing. 
The  written  instrument  is  invariably  a  proof  that  the  con- 
stitution has  suffered  violence,  has  been  enfeebled,  and  its 
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existence  endangered.  It  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  pres 
ervation,  in  the  hope  that  by  writing  it  the  constitution  may 
be  strengthened,  and  further  encroachment  prevented.  But 
when  it  is  in  its  full  vigor,  and  has  suffered  no  violence,  men 
no  more  think  of  writing  it,  than  the  housewife  thinks  each 
morning  of  reducing  to  writing  her  arrangements  for  her 
household  during  the  day. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  not  made,  and  could  not 
make,  our  political  constitution.  It  was  imposed  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  and  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is,  through 
the  providence  of  God.  The  people  have  never  had  the 
control  of  it.  It  wTas  not  their  foresight,  wisdom,  convic- 
tions, or  will,  that  made  it  republican.  The  constitution 
was  republican  from  the  first,  and  we  established  no  mon- 
archy or  nobility  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  was  in  our  constitution. 
The  royalty  and  nobility  we  knew  prior  to  independence 
were  English,  not  American.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  well  re- 
marked, in  his  history  of  the  colonization  of  the  United 
States,  that  royalty  and  nobility  did  not  emigrate.  Since 
they  did  not  emigrate,  they  remained  at  home,  and  were  not 
here  ;  not  being  here,  they  were  not  in  our  political  consti- 
tution. The  commons  alone  emigrated,  and  consequently 
our  constitution  recognized  only  commons.  When,  there- 
fore, the  foreign  authority  was  thrown  off,  and  we  were  left 
to  our  own  constitution,  we  had  only  the  government  of  the 
commons,  that  is  to  say,  the  representative  democracy,  or 
the  elective  aristocracy,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  which  we 
brought  here  from  the  mother  country.  Our  government 
is  simply  the  British  house  of  commons,  without  the  king 
and  house  of  lords,  divided  for  the  sake  of  convenience  into  an 
upper  and  lower  chamber,  and  with  such  few  changes  and 
modifications  as  were  necessary  to  provide  for  an  executive 
authority.  The  constitution  was  determined  for  us  by  the 
providence  of  God,  which  so  ordered  it  that  only  the  com- 
mons emigrated,  and  so  created  and  arranged  circumstances 
as  to  compel  us  from  sheer  necessity  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment from  which  royalty  and  nobility  are  excluded. 

Count  de  Maistre  not  only  contends  that  the  constitution 
is  never  made,  or  drawn  up  by  the  people  with  deliberation 
and  forethought,  that  it  is  always  the  work  of  Providence 
using  men  and  circumstances  to  effect  or  express  his  will, 
but  that  it  never  can  be  essentially  changed  by  the  people 
or  the  nation,  deliberately  or  otherwise,  without  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  nation  itself.  If  God  determines  and  fixes  the 
political  constitution  of  a  people,  it  follows  that  the  consti- 
tution exists  by  the  divine  will  and  authority  ;  to  seek  to 
subvert  or  essentially  change  it  is,  then,  to  war  against  God, 
and  we  need  not  labor  to  prove  that  no  individual  or  nation 
can  ever  rebel  against  God  with  success  or  impunity.  Nations 
and  individuals  who  conspire  against  God,  and  seek  to  make 
their  will  prevail  instead  of  his,  are  sure  to  be  destroyed. 
They  separate  themselves  from  the  source  of  life,  from  the 
fountain  of  strength,  and  can  but  wither  and  die,  as  the 
branch  severed  from  the  vine. 

This  conclusion,  which  we  know  by  infallible  faith  to  be 
true,  is,  moreover,  verified  by  all  history.  Our  wise  poli- 
ticians seek  a  thousand  reasons  to  explain  the  different  re- 
sults which  national  independence  has  produced  here,  from 
those  whicli  it  has  produced  in  Spanish  America.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  in  every  one  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can states  republicanism  has  proved  a  complete  failure  ;  yet 
with  us  it  is  thought  to  have  succeeded.  Whence  the  dif- 
ference ?  It  is  idle  to  look  for  the  cause  in  the  superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  Spanish  race,  for  this  superior- 
ity is  perfectly  imaginary ;  and  the  Spanish  American 
colonies,  as  colonies,  were  in  real  prosperity  and  genuine 
civilization  in  advance  of  the  Anglo-American.  The  differ- 
ence of  religion,  too,  has  been  immensely  in  favor  of  Spanish 
America  ,  because,  while  Protestantism  tends  to  render  men 
disorderly,  insubordinate,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  sacred  obligations  of  law,  Catholicity  generates 
habits  of  order,  subordination,  and  reverence  for  law.  Yet 
the  attempt  to  establish  republicanism  in  Spanish  America 
has  resulted  very  nearly  in  the  dissolution  of  all  society. 
The  cause  of  the  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  republicanism 
with  us  was  from  the  first  the  constitution,  but  was  never 
the  constitution  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies.  In  them 
royalty  and  nobility  settled;  and  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  mother  country,  not  merely  that  of  the  commons,  was 
transferred  to  the  New  World.  Royalty  and  nobility  were 
integral  elements  in  their  constitution  from  the  outset.  We 
in  declaring  independence  made  no  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment ;  we  only  threw  off  what  was  foreign,  while  we  re- 
tained all  that  was  indigenous,  and  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  or  English  authority  only  enabled  the  indigenous  to 
manifest  and  exert  itself  in  open  day,  in  full  and  unimpeded 
life  and  vigor.     But  in  Spanish  America  independence  was 
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not  merely  throwing  off  the  foreign  element,  the  authority 
of  the  mother  country,  but  was  a  revolution,  a  subversion  of 
the  existing  constitution,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
and  a  totally  different  political  order.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
isprecisely  in  this  attempt  to  change  essentially  the  political 
constitution.  If  Spanish  America  had  simply  declared  her- 
self independent  of  Old  Spain,  but  retained  intact  her  do- 
mestic constitution,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her 
prosperity  would,  at  least,  have  kept  pace  with  ours.  Por- 
tuguese America,  Brazil,  has  succeeded  the  best,  after  us,  of 
all  the  American  states,  for  she  did  not  essentially  change 
her  original  constitution. 

We  can  easily  suppose  what  would  have  been  our  success,. 
if  we  had  attempted  to  introduce  and  establish  monarchy  and 
nobility.  There  were  among  us  distinguished  men — the  most 
distinguished,  perhaps,  and  firm  patriots, too--who  had  no  con- 
fidence in  republicanism,  and  were  pretty  well  persuaded  that 
a  government  without  king  and  nobles  must  prove  a  failure. 
But  we  had  no  royalty  and  nobility.  Neither  was  here,  and 
neither  could  be  introduced  without  a  social  revolution. 
Suppose  we  had  attempted  to  introduce  them,  to  constitute 
the  three  estates,  and  retain  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
mother  country  ;  who  can  doubt  that  the  result  would  have 
been  similar  to  what  has  been  in  Spanish  America  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  republicanism  ?  Neither  being  in  the 
constitution,  both  would  have  been  resisted  by  the  whole 
force  of  American  society,  and  could  have  triumphed  only 
by  overcoming  that  force,  and  destroying  the  whole  existing 
social  order,  that  is,  the  state  itself. 

France  sought  to  change  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic. 
She  was  great,  powerful,  intellectual,  and  enthusiastic. 
Never  could  the  attempt  have  been  made  under  more  favor- 
able auspices.  She  was  aided,  or  not  impeded,  in  the  out- 
set, by  the  very  orders  in  the  state  which  had  the  greatest 
privileges  to  lose  ;  the  surrounding  nations,  the  whole  world 
sympathized  with  her,  and  applauded  her  movement ;  and 
yet  her  failure  was  striking,  and  no  man  can  doubt,  if  he 
has  ordinary  judgment,  that,  if  she  had  not  returned  to  her 
old  constitution,  or  in  part  returned,  she  would  ere  this  have 
been  blotted  out  from  the  chart  of  Europe  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  Her  present  uneasiness,  her  present  unsettled 
and  ominous  state,  and  all  the  difficulties  she  has  to  encoun- 
ter grow  out  of  her  return  having  been  partial,  instead  of 
complete.     The  most   glorious  period  of   French   history 
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since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  perhaps  since  St.  Louis,  is 
that  of  Charles  X., — a  man  and  a  prince  to  whom  history  is 
not  likely  to  do  justice.  The  Bourbons  committed  great 
faults,  and  they  deserved,  and  drew  down  upon  their  guilty 
heads  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God  ;  but  if  the  family 
had,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  or  in  its  first 
stages,  listened  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  if  France  had  been 
wise  enough  to  understand  his  character  and  appreciate  the 
firmness  of  his  principles  when  he  became  Charles  X.,  she 
would  now  have  been  in  the  possession  of  her  ancient  con- 
stitution and  of  all  her  ancient  glory.  There  would  have 
been  no  "glorious  three  days,"  no  programme  de  P  Hotel  de 
Ville,  no  such  anomaly  as  a  "  citizen  king," — a  king  by 
virtue  of  the  Bourse,  it  is  true,  but  only  so  much  the  better. 
The  same  impossibility  of  changing  the  constitution  with- 
out destroying  social  order  we  see  in  the  recent  history  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Each  of  these  kingdoms,  Spain  espe- 
cially, played  at  no  distant  date  a  distinguished  part  among 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe;  but  both  are  now  fallen  so  low 
that  there  are  few  so  poor  as  to  do  them  reverence.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  their  present  degradation,  we  say  not  to 
efforts  at  social  amelioration,  but  to  efforts  to  ameliorate  their 
social  condition  by  organic  changes,or  fundamental  changes  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  state,  that  is,  to  revolutionism, 
and  they  must  return  substantially  to  their  old  national 
constitutions,  lapse  into  anarchy  and  barbarism,  or  be  ab- 
sorbed by  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

We  have  found  in  our  historical  reading  no  instance  of  a 
fundamental  change  of  the  national  constitution  that  was 
successful.  Never  does  a  republic  become  a  monarchy,  or 
a  monarchy  a  republic,  without  the  virtual  destruction  of 
the  state.  Athens  was  originally  monarchical,  tempered,  we 
suspect,  by  both  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  demo- 
cratic element  finally  gained  the  mastery  ;  but  it  retained  the 
ascendency  for  only  one  hundred  and  four  years.  Solon 
himself  saw  the  Pisistratidae,  and  the  whole  period  was  one 
of  political  turmoil,  of  change,  and  usurpation,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  almost  always  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chief, 
who  ruled,  with  or  without  law,  during  his  ascendency,  very 
much  as  he  pleased.  The  smaller  Grecian  cities,  which 
adopted  the  republican  order  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in 
brief  space,  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants  or  usurpers.  We 
make  no  account  of  Rome,  because  her  constitution  was 
originally  patrician,  a  modification  of  the  patriarchal,  and 
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the  royal  authority  acted  not  really  on  the  people,  but  sim- 
ply on  the  patrician,  or  head  of  the  gens.  The  abolition  of 
the  royal  and  the  substitution  of  the  consular  authority  were 
no  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  ;  nor  was  the  es- 
tablishment, at  a  later  period,  of  the  tribunitial  veto  ;  for 
the  positive  power  of  the  state  continued  where  it  had  been 
placed  by  Romulus,  in  the  patrician  body.  The  change  to 
the  imperial  government  was  perhaps  more  fundamental, 
and  makes  decidedly  for  the  doctrine  we  maintain  ;  for  just 
in  proportion  as  the  constitution  was  changed  under  the 
emperors,  and  they  usurped  the  functions  of  the  senate,  Rome 
declined,  and  continued  to  decline,  till  it  was  no  more. 

In  fact,  if  we  may  credit  at  all  the  lessons  of  history, 
the  change  of  the  original  constitution  of  a  state,  if  funda- 
mental and  permanent,  is  always  and  inevitably  the  de- 
struction of  the  state  itself.  It  is  as  easy  to  extract  the  soul 
from  the  body,  and  give  to  the  body  another  soul,  without 
causing  death,  as  to  take  from  a  state  its  original  constitu- 
tion and  give  it  a  new  one,  and  still  retain  the  life  of  the 
nation.  If  the  original  constitution  has  died  out,  the  nation 
is  dead,  and  you  can  no  more  give  it  a  new  constitution  and 
restore  it  to  life,  than  you  can  give  to  a  dead  body  a  new 
soul,  and  render  it  once  more  a  living  body.  The  new  con- 
stitution must  come  in  with  a  new  people,  which  subjects 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  old,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  the 
case  of  the  downfall  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  the  rise 
of  the  modern  states  of  Europe.  Even  religion  herself  can- 
not prevent  it ;  she  may  delay  the  catastrophe,  but  she  has 
no  power  to  avert  it.  Constantine,  Theodosius,  Justinian, 
cannot  prevent  the  doom  of  Rome,  old  or  new.  The  north- 
ern barbarian  executes  it  upon  the  one,  the  Turk  upon  the 
other.  The  vast  populations  of  Asia  have  no  indigenous 
power  to  rise  from  their  degradation,  and  they  will  be  re- 
stored never,  unless  conquered  and  subjected  by  a  people 
already  living,  already  in  possession  of  a  constitution  in  its 
life  and  vigor,  because  their  old  political  constitutions  are 
effete,  and  they  now  subsist  as  populations  rather  than  as 
states. 

God.  by  giving  in  his  providence  a  particular  constitu- 
tion to  a  particular  people,  has  fixed  its  law,  the  law  of  its 
life,  its  prosperity,  and  its  duration.  No  people  survives 
its  constitution.  The  overtllrow  of  our  republican  consti- 
tution would  be  our  political  death.  Spanish  America,  if  it 
does  not  reestablish  its  original  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
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order,  must  either  lapse  into  complete  barbarism,  or  be  ab- 
sorbed by  us.  The  Canadas  have  foolishly  attempted  once, 
perhaps  may  attempt  again,  independence  of  the  mother 
country,  in  view  of  establishing  the  republican  regime  / 
they  have  thus  far  failed,  for  they  have  royalty  and  nobility 
in  their  constitution.  If  Lower  Canada  had  not  had,  she 
would,  in  what  we  call  our  revolution,  have  made  common 
cause  with  us,  gained  her  independence,  and  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  confederacy.  Some  Young  Irelanders  appear  to  us 
also  to  dream  of  republicanism  or  democracy  for  Ireland. 
They  could  not  be  madder.  The  constitution  of  Ireland  is 
not,  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  republican.  Royalty 
and  nobility  are  essential  elements  of  it.  She  cannot 
subsist,  if  she  throws  off  even  the  authority  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  for  she  would  have  left  only 
an  incomplete  constitution,  only  two  elements  out  of  the 
three  which  are  essential  to  it.  She  cannot  supply  from 
herself  the  element  of  royalty  for  all  the  island,  and  she 
would  divide  into  several  petty  principalities,  each  under 
the  representative  of  its  ancient  chief,  with  no  suzerain  or 
lord  paramount,  and  thus  revive  the  interminable  feuds  and 
wars  of  a  former  period  of  her  history.  Legislative  inde- 
pendence is  not  impracticable,  because  she  has,  without  go- 
ing to  England,  both  the  lords  and  commons.  With  the 
lords  she  could  not  be  a  democracy,  with  the  commons  she 
could  not  be  an  aristocracy,  and  with  the  two  without  royalty 
to  mediate  between  them  she  could  not  maintain  a  govern- 
ment. The  crown  of  Great  Britain  has  become  integral  in 
her  constitution,  if  we  regard  her  as  Ireland,  and  not  as 
Leinster,  Ulster,  &c.  But,  retaining  the  authority  of  the 
British  crown,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  may  not  have  her 
own  parliament ;  and,  indeed,  since  the  suppression  of  her 
national  parliament  was  an  essential  change  in  her  constitu- 
tion, she  has  a  right  to  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  restore  it,  as 
the  condition  of  her  national  life  and  prosperity.  Without 
it  she  must  cease  to  be  Ireland,  and  in  time  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  England,  politically  considered,  as  Scotland 
has  already  become.  Scotland,  as  Scotland,  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  so  must  Ireland,  as  Ireland,  unless  she  recover 
her  national  parliament.  It  was  not,  therefore,  from  a  shal- 
low thought,  or  without  profound  philosophy,  that  the  la- 
mented O'Connell  on  the  one  hand  avowed  his  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  also  the  crown 
of  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  demanded  with  all  his  energies 
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the  repeal  of  the  Uuion,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
parliament. 

They  wholly  mistake  O'Connell,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
level  of  a  very  commonplace  man,  who  suppose  that  the 
question  between  him  and  Young  Ireland  was  a  question 
between  "  peaceful  agitation  "  and  "physical  force."  Peace- 
ful agitation  and  physical  force  were  the  respective  symbols 
of  the  parties ;  but  the  real  question  lay  deeper.  The  Young 
Irelanders,  unless  we  have  wholly  mistaken  them,  are  in 
principle  revolutionists,  and  hold  that  a  people  may  make 
or  unmake  its  constitution  ;  O'Connell  was  a  conservative, 
holding  the  national  constitution  sacred,  and  seeking  only 
to  restore  and  preserve  it.  He  studied  history  and  politics 
to  ascertain  the  constitution  ;  they  study  them  to  find  the 
means  of  enkindling  the  national  ardor  to  make  such  a  con- 
stitution as  they  imagine  will  be  best  for  their  country.  He 
was  a  legitimist ;  they  care  not  a  tig  for  legitimacy.  He 
saw  that  the  constitution  of  his  country  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  act  of  union,  and  that  it  must  be  restored,  or  his 
country,  as  a  distinct  country,  be  blotted  out ;  and  he  there- 
fore sought  to  restore  what  his  country  had  lost  tl trough  the 
zeal,  kindled  at  the  altar  of  Jacobinism,  of  the  hot-headed 
patriots  of  '98.  If  any  man  ever  lived  who  held  the  prin- 
ciples of  revolution  in  abhorrence,  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  in  particular,  that  man  was  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  if  there  was  ever  a  people  that  should  de- 
test them,  that  people  is  the  Irish.  Here  is  the  principle 
of  the  difference  between  him  and  Young  Ireland,  a  prin- 
ciple which,  we  regret  to  say,  his  friends  in  too  many  in- 
stances seem  to  us  to  overlook.  Too  many  of  them  seem  to 
imagine  that  he  would  go  as  far  in  effecting  a  revolution  as 
any  one,  that  he  was  a  thorough-going  radical,  only  he  would 
not  consent  to  employ  physical  force  as  a  means,— in  a  word, 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  Quaker  Jacobin,  a  broad-brimmed  Sa?is- 
culottes.  Here  is  their  capital  mistake,  and  the  reason  why 
they  suppose  his  rupture  with  the  Young  Irelanders  was 
after  all  for  a  slight  cause,  and  imagine  that  it  may  be  healed. 
Healed  _  it  may  be,  by  the  conversion  of  Kepealers  to 
Jacobinism,  or  that  of  the  Young  Irelanders  to  legitimacy, 
but  on  no  other  condition. 

What  Ireland  wants  is  not  revolution,  is  not  a  new  politi- 
cal order,  a  change  in  her  constitution,  but  her  own  national 
constitution  restored  to  its  normal  state,  and  preserved  in 
its  vitality  and  force ;  and  this,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done 
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on  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  as  O'Connell  contended  ; 
not  on  the  principles  of  revolution,  as  Young  Ireland  con- 
tends. It  is  Ireland,  old  Ireland,  whose  life  is  at  stake, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  to  rescue  and  save.  Ireland  can 
know  no  young  Ireland.  A  nation  cannot  be  twice  born. 
There  can  be  no  young  Ireland.  By  the  very  fact  that 
these  young  enthusiasts  call  themselves  "  Young  Ireland," 
they  declare  that  they  are  not  Ireland,  proclaim  themselves, 
not  nationalists,  as  they  falsely  pretend,  but  anti-nation- 
alists. Nationalists  are  those  who  live  the  national  life, 
are  true  to  the  national  constitution,  and  ready  to  die  in  its 
support ;  not  they  who  separate  from  the  nation,  discard 
the  national  constitution,  and  are  ready  to  draw  the  sword, 
not  for  the  nation  that  is,  but  to  hew  out  a  nation  after  their 
own  image.  They  may  have  poetry ;  they  may  write  stir- 
ring newspaper  essays  ;  they  may  excel  in  vague  and  frothy 
declamation  ;  they  may  believe  themselves  honest,  enlight- 
ened, and  patriotic ;  they  may  even  fancy  that  their  spirit 
is  not  Jacobinical,  and  regard  the  charge  of  being  revolu- 
tionists as  a  gross  calumny  ;  but,  alas  !  all  men  who  demand 
liberty  by  appeals  to  sentiment  instead  of  conscience,  and 
expect  it  from  passion  instead  of  law,  are  revolutionists  in 
principle,  and  need  only  the  time  and  the  occasion  to  re- 
enact  the  part  of  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Robespierre.  These 
Young  Irelanclers,  most  likely,  foresee  not  now  whither 
tends  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  but  let  them 
follow  it  for  a  time,  and  they  will  rind  that  there  is  no  re- 
treat for  them,  that  they  have  placed  their  country  in  such 
a  situation  that  they  cannot  prevent  a  Jacobinical  revolu- 
tion, even  if  they  would,  and  such  a  revolution  would  only 
complete  the  work  begun  by  the  Saxon.  If  Ireland,  the 
Ireland  we  have  known  and  loved,  the  Ireland  which  has 
withstood  the  storms  and  tempests  of  two  thousand  years, 
famous  in  the  annals  of  literature  and  religion,  rich  in  saints, 
sufferings,  and  long  centuries  of  perpetual  martyrdom,  be 
not  doomed  to  utter  extinction,  she  will  disown  these  her 
pretended  children  and  treat  them  as  St.  Patrick  did  the 
less  venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  which  he  found  on  her 
soil,  and  which  can  no  more  touch  it  and  live. 

But  let  no  one  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  the  conserva- 
tive principle  contended  for  by  Count  de  Maistre  is  hostile 
to  such  social  meliorations  and  such  administrative  changes 
as  time  and  its  vicissitudes  may  render  necessary  or  expedi- 
ent.    But  the  true  social  reformer  is  the  state  physician,  and 
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proceeds  in  regard  to  the  state  precisely  as  the  medical  doc- 
tor does  in  regard  to  the  human  body.  He  seeks  always  to 
heal  the  disorders  of  the  state  without  destroying  or  impair- 
ing the  constitution,  and  by  the  application  of  such  reme- 
dies as  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  constitution.  If  the 
constitution  is  already  broken  up  and  become  incurable,  he 
knows  there  is  no  effectual  remedy,  and  that  complete  dis- 
solution, sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  ensue.  But  if  he 
finds  the  constitution  still  sound  at  bottom,  he  seeks  simply 
to  restore  it  to  its  normal  state,  and  to  guard  against  what- 
ever would  tend  to  impair  its  healthy  and  vigorous  action. 
In  other  words,  he  restores,  but  does  not  seek  to  create  ;  de- 
velops, but  does  not  attempt  to  institute. 

On  this  principle  we  see  our  present  Holy  Father  intro- 
ducing administrative  changes  in  the  temporal  government 
of  the  states  of  the  church.  How  far  the  reforms  he  has 
introduced  or  proposed  extend,  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  and 
how  far  they  will  effect  the  end  intended,  and  serve  to  tran- 
quillize the  turbulent  spirits,  the  unprincipled  and  ambi- 
tious, among  his  subjects,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge,  or  even  to 
inquire.  But  we  can  easily  believe  that  in  an  old  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Roman  states,  some  administrative 
abuses  may  with  the  lapse  of  time  have  crept  in,  and  that 
the  alterations  which  for  the  last  hundred  years  have  been 
taking  place  around  them  have  rendered  some  administra- 
tive changes  expedient.  As  a  wise  and  judicious  prince,  as 
a  watchful  and  tender  father,  the  pope  seems  to  believe  such 
to  be  the  fact,  and  to  be  determined  to  correct  the  former 
and  to  introduce  the  latter ;  and  for  this  he  has  been  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  rather  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to 
go  further,  we  apprehend,  than  from  any  real  satisfaction 
felt  for  what  he  has  thus  far  done  or  proposed.  But  we 
confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  shouts  which  ring  in  our 
ears,  and  the  loud  praises  he  has  secured  from  those  whose 
praise  is  always  suspicious,  we  have  seen  in  him  not  the 
least  conceivable  tendency  to  countenance  the  misnamed 
liberalism  now  so  rife  in  the  European  populations.  Thejr 
who  flatter  themselves  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  Chris- 
tendom, is  about  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  liber- 
als, as  their  leader  in  the  war  against  legitimacy,  will  find 
their  shouts  have  been  premature,  and  their  hopes  falla- 
cious. That  Pius  IX.  is  the  father  of  his  people,  that  his 
sympathies  are  witli  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  all 
nations,  that  he  is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  injustice 
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and  arbitrary  rule,  whether  of  kings  or  peoples,  is  no  doubt 
true,  and  in  saying  so  we  only  say  he  is  pope  ;  but  because 
this  is  true,  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  nothing  can 
be  further  from  his  thoughts  and  intentions  than  to  coun- 
tenance, even  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  mad  and  ruinous 
radicalism  or  socialism  of  the  day,  or  that  it  has  aught  to 
hope  from  him  but  his  anathema. 

We  know  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  have  rejoiced  ; 
we  know  that  even  some  Catholics,  placing  their  politics, 
unconsciously  no  doubt,  before  their  religion,  have  flattered 
themselves  that  our  Holy  Father  seeks  to  effect  an  alliance 
between  Catholicity  and  modern  socialism ;  but  he  is  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  a  pupil  from  the  school  of  the 
apostate  De  La  Mennais,  and  can  no  more  form  an  alliance 
with  socialism  than  with  despotism.  One  pope  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  reversing,  in  what  involves  a  principle,  the 
decisions  of  another.  We  all  know  the  doctrine  of  the 
JO 'Avenir y  we  all  know  that  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  De  La  Mennais  sought  to  persuade  the  church  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  European  populations  against 
their  political  sovereigns,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  people,  and  trust  for  her  support  to  their  holy  instincts  ; 
and  we  all  know  the  answer  he  received  from  Rome.  The 
church  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  neither  the  people 
nor  the  sovereigns ;  she  relies  for  support  on  no  power  for- 
eign to  herself.  She  rests  on  God  alone,  who  has  promised 
to  be  with  her  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
She  forms  no  alliances.  The  sects  may  trim  their  sails  to 
the  breeze,  and  appeal  now  to  despotism  and  now  to  liber- 
alism, now  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  a  temperance  excite- 
ment, and  now  of  an  abolitionist  or  a  socialist  movement, 
for  they  are  all  impotent  in  themselves,  and  can  subsist 
only  by  means  of  supplies  drawn  from  abroad.  But  the 
church  draws  all  her  support  and  all  her  motive  power 
from  within,  from  God  himself.  Her  ensign  is  the  cross, 
the  cross  alone,  and  her  battle-cry,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
is  Deus  vult.  As  she  withstood  the  despotic  tendency  of 
kings  and  emperors  in  the  middle  ages,  and  taught  the 
sovereigns  that  they  held  their  power  as  a  trust  from  God, 
and  were  bound  to  exercise  it  for  the  good  of  their  subjects, 
so  will  she  withstand  the  popular  tendencies  towards  license 
and  anarchy,  and  teach  the  people  that  their  duty  and  their 
interest  are  in  the  maintenance  of  the  order  Almighty  God 
has  established  for  them,  and  in  frank  and  conscientious 
submission  to  law. 
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Nothing  could  be  madder,  on  the  part  of  Catholics  with 
us,  than  to  adopt  the  radicalism  of  the  country.  Our  only 
security  here  is  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  its  sacredness,  without  which  its  supremacy 
is  impossible.  The  Catholic  who  does  not  wish  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  his  church,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  his  worship  in  these  states,  must 
beware  how  he  binds  himself  to  the  extreme  liberalism  of 
the  country,  and  aids  the  tendency  now  so  active,  under  the 
name  of  progress,  to  sweep  away  all  the  guaranties  of  law. 
It  is  natural  that  persons  who  have  during  their  whole  lives 
felt  only  the  pressure  of  government,  and  known  govern- 
ment only  in  its  abuses,  should  on  coming  here  be  disposed 
to  adopt  extreme  view's,  and  think  only  of  restricting  the 
sphere  and  diminishing  the  power  of  government ;  and  it  is 
natural  also,  that,  finding  their  religion  generally  unpopular, 
they  should  seek  to  conciliate  favor  for  it,  or  to  acquire 
popularity  for  themselves,  by  falling  in  with  the  popular 
political  current,  and  showing  themselves  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  of  the  dominant  tendency  of  the  country ;  but 
in  doing  either  they  are  as  far  from  consulting  their  true 
interest  as  they  are  their  duty  as  Catholics.  Majorities  may 
protect  themselves ;  minorities  have  no  protection  but  in 
the  sacredness  and  supremacy  of  law.  The  law  is  right  as 
it  is  ;  we  must  study  to  keep  it  so  ;  and  if  we  do,  we  shall 
always  throw  our  influence  on  the  conservative  side,  never 
on  the  radical  side. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  is 
opposed  to  progress ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  progress  in  no 
sense  in  which  progress  is  not  a  delusion.  There  is  progress 
of  individuals,  but  no  progress  of  human  nature, — a  prog- 
ress of  particular  nations,  but  none  of  the  race.  Nations 
are  like  individuals ;  they  are  born  with  their  peculiar  con- 
stitutions and  capacities,  which  determine  all  that  they  can 
be.  They  grow  up  like  individuals,  attain  their  growth, 
their  maturity,  decline  into  old  age,  become  enfeebled,  and 
die,  and  pass  away.  It  is  the  universal  law,  and  there  is  no 
elixir  vitce  for  nations  any  more  than  for  individuals.  The 
Rosicrucians  pretended  that  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  to  ward  off  death  and  maintain  perpetual  youth, 
and  Godwin,  and  Balzac,  and  Bulwer  have  made  the  notion 
the  theme  of  interesting  romances,  as  all  know  who  have 
read  St.  Leon,  Le  Centenaire,  and  Za?io?ii,  and  our  modern 
politicians  try  to  persuade  us  to  believe  the  same  is  possible 
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with  regard  to  the  state ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  is  a  mere 
dream  of  the  fancy  or  a  delusion  of  the  devil.  The  limits 
of  our  national  progress  are  fixed  by  the  inherent  principles 
of  our  constitution,  and  it  is  madness  to  dream  of  passing 
beyond  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  our  thanks  to  the  trans- 
lator of  the  excellent  little  work  which  we  have  made  the 
text  of  our  remarks.  He  has  done  his  task  with  taste  and 
fidelity,  and  the  notes  he  has  annexed  to  the  work  add  to 
its  permanent  value.  Disagreeing  with  De  Maistre  as  to 
his  monarchical  views,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  our  own 
country,  and  avowing  it  as  our  full  and  settled  conviction 
that  the  destiny  of  our  country  is  inseparable  from  the  des- 
tiny of  its  republican  constitution,  we  yet  recommend  his 
essay  as  worthy  of  general  stud}',  and  as  almost  the  only 
sensible  political  pamphlet  that  has  ever  been  published 
amongst  us.  Our  politicians  may  slight  it,  may  denounce 
it,  and  denounce  us  for  recommending  it ;  but  if  they  do, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
country. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1845.] 

"We  intend  before  long  to  offer  some  thoughts  on  Irish 
history  and  Irish  affairs  in  general ;  but,  at  present,  we  have 
room  only  for  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  passing  events 
more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  repeal  movement, 
and  Mr.  O'Connell,  its  distinguished  chief. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  simple  question  of  repeal, 
for  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  say  what  is  or  is 
not  best  for  the  real  interests  of  the  Irish  people.  Ireland 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  worst  governed  countries  in 
the  world,  and  we  need  nothing  more  than  ordinary  human- 
ity to  demand  in  loud  and  earnest  tones  her  enfranchise- 
ment. But  whether  the  specific  measure  of  the  repeal  of 
the  act  of  union  and  the  restoration  of  her  domestic  parlia- 
ment would  effectually  remove  or  lighten  the  evils  which 
now  weigh  so  heavily  upon  her,  we  consider  Irishmen  better 
qualified  to  decide  than  we  are ;  and  to  them  belongs,  and 
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to  them  we  leave,  the  decision  of  the  question,  if  it  be  still 
an  open  question.  For  ourselves,  we  will  only  add,  that 
Ireland  has  never,  in  our  judgment,  lost  her  nationality ; 
she  therefore  still  possesses  all  the  inherent  rights  of  a  na- 
tion, and  is  entitled  to  self-government  as  much  as  any 
other  nation,  free  from  all  foreign  control  or  dictation.  If 
we  did  not  take  this  ground,  we  should  be  obliged  to  regard 
the  repeal  movements  of  our  citizens  as  virtually,  if  not 
expressly,  in  contravention  of  international  law.  But, 
taking  this  ground,  we  are  free  to  express  our  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  traces  of  Ireland's  conquest 
by  or  subjection  to  Great  Britain  will  be  wiped  out,  either 
by  her  restoration  to  complete  and  entire  national  indepen- 
dence, or  by  her  elevation  to  perfect  equality,  civil  and  po- 
litical, with  the  English  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
Which  would  be  best,  or  which  will  be  effected,  we  know 
not;  but  that  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be,  and  must  and 
will  be,  we  entertain  not  a  doubt. 

But  we  leave  the  discussion,  as  foreign  to  the  province 
of  our  Review,  in  which  we  discuss  political  matters,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  only  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  on 
Catholic  faith,  morals,  and  worship.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  remark  or  two  on  the  attitude  Mr.  O'Connell 
has  assumed  in  regard  to  our  own  country.  Men  do  and 
will  estimate  Mr.  O'Connell  different^,  according  to  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  they  contemplate  him  ; 
nor  is  a  man  to  be  regarded  as  wanting  in  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  even  in  case  we  cannot  feel  towards 
him  as  do  the  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic  Irish.  We 
protest  in  advance  against  making  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
any  man  the  test  of  one's  devotion  to  the  cause  with  which 
that  man  may  be  identified.  For  ourselves,  as  American 
citizens  and  patriots,  we  may  have  had  our  feelings  wound- 
ed, our  prejudices  aroused,  and  even  our  judgments  warped 
by  Mr.  O'Connell's  unprovoked  attacks  on  our  country  ;  for 
we  are  as  sensitive  to  the  interests,  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  America,  as  Irishmen  are  to  those  of  Ireland,  and  we 
are  as  quick  to  resent  any  attack  upon  them,  come  it  from 
what  quarter  it  may.  But  we  regard  Mr.  O'Connell  as  a 
wonderful  man,  and  as  a  firm  and  devoted  patriot.  It  is 
rather  a  Hibernicism,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
to  call  him  the  "  Liberator,"  for  his  countrymen  are  not  yet 
liberated,  and  it  is  always  too  early  to  call  any  man  the  lib- 
erator of  his  country  before  his  country  is  liberated ;  but 
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that  O'Connell  earnestly  desires  the  liberation  of  Ireland, 
and  that  he  is  prepared  to  effect  it  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life,  we  see  no  good  reason  for  doubting.  We  should 
think  not  over  and  above  well  of  the  Irishman  whose  heart 
did  not  honor  O'Connell,  and  beat  quicker  at  the  mention 
of  his  name. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  Mr.  O'Connell  has,  in  his  speeches, 
made  remarks  in  regard  to  this  country  which  are  hard  to 
justify  or  even  palliate.  We  have  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  these  remarks  do  not  accord  with  his  own  private 
views  and  feelings,  and  that  they  are  made  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  friends  or  silencing  enemies  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  better  informed 
as  to  the  state  of  things  here  than  his  public  speeches  would 
indicate.  But  he  appears  to  judge  it  important  for  his  suc- 
cess to  conciliate,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enlist,  the  abo- 
litionists in  Great  Britain  on  his  side,  and  to  have  it  clearly 
and  distinctly  understood  by  the  British  government  and 
people,  that,  however  ardently  he  may  desire  repeal,  he  is 
not  prepared  to  carry  it  by  courting  or  accepting  any  for- 
eign alliance  or  sympathy.  Thus  he  repelled  the  proffered 
sympathy  of  the  French  liberals,  and  thus  he  has  repelled, 
in  some  measure,  the  proffered  sympathy  of  American  citi- 
zens. Up  to  a  certain  point,  this  is  a  justifiable  and  even  a 
necessary  policy  on  his  part.  He  is  attempting,  in  his  view 
of  the  case,  a  simple  measure  of  domestic  legislation, — a 
legal  measure  to  be  carried  by  legal  means,  and  by  legal 
means  only.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  in  which  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  have  little  right  to  interfere, 
and  in  which  they  cannot  interfere  without  in  some  measure 
placing  him  in  a  false  position,  exciting  the  jealousies  of  the 
British  government,  wounding  the  national  pride  of  the 
English  people,  and  endangering,  if  not  defeating,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  cause.  He  would  belie  his  assertion  that  repeal 
is  a  question  of  internal  legislation,  which  nowise  concerns 
foreign  nations,  and  be  ill  qualified  to  act  as  the  chief  of 
the  repeal  movement,  if  he  did  not  take  particular  care  not 
to  give  offence  to  the  British  government  and  people  by 
accepting  the  sympathy  of  foreigners ;  and  we  think  here 
is  a  consideration  which  should  have  great  weight  with  the 
repealers  in  this  country,  especially  with  those  who  are 
American  citizens.  They  may,  after  all,  retard  more  than 
they  can  advance  the  cause  of  repeal,  and,  it  seems  to  us, 
O'Connell  feels  this,  and  hence  the  bitterness  and  contempt 
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with  which  he  speaks  of  us.  We  cannot,  for  ourselves, 
blame  him  very  severely  for  this. 

Nor  do  we  blame  Mr.  O'Connell  for  pledging  the  British 
government  the  support  of  his  countrymen  in  case  of  a  war 
with  us,  on  condition  it  does  justice  to  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell and  the  Irish  people  profess  to  be  loyal  subjects  to  the 
British  crown  ;  they  acknowledge  that  they  owe  allegiance 
to  that  crown  ;  and,  therefore,  however  much  we  might  de- 
sire their  cooperation,  active  or  passive,  with  us,  in  case  of 
a  war  with  England,  we  cannot  understand  on  what  grounds 
we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  it,  or  they  to  give  it.  We 
do  not  censure  him,  nor  do  we  see  how  any  one  can  right- 
fully censure  him,  for  the  conditional  threat  he  threw  out, 
unless  it  be  the  British  minister  himself ;  for,  rightly 
considered,  it  was  rather  a  threat  against  the  minister  than 
against  us.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say  to  Sir  Robert  Peel : 
"  Do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  if  you  go  to  war  with  America, 
you  may  count  upon  us  as  loyal  subjects ;  but  withhold  jus- 
tice from  Ireland  and  go  to  war,  and — manage  with  Ireland 
as  best  you  can.  We  tight  no  battles  for  you,  till  you  grant 
us  a  redress  of  our  grievances."  As  an  American,  we  take 
no  offence  at  this  ;  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  might,  perhaps, 
demand  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  what  right  he,  as  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, holds  such  language  to  the  government  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  disturbed  by  the  opinions  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell has  expressed  of  the  American  people.  We  hope  we 
have  character  and  consistency  enough,  as  a  people,  to  be 
able  to  survive  the  expression  of  any  opinions  any  foreigner 
may  entertain  oi  us,  however  unfavorable  they  may  be. 
The  only  thing  we  complain  of  in  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  regard 
to  us,  is  his  interference  with  our  domestic  concerns,  and  his 
effort  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  posi- 
tion into  the  scale  of  a  domestic  faction,  whose  avowed  in- 
tention is  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Union,  and  whose 
success  would  involve  the  destruction  of  all  government 
and  law.  We  complain  of  him  for  coupling  his  repeal 
movement  with  the  movement  of  the  American  abolition- 
ists. It  may  be,  that  we,  in  our  active  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  efforts  to  liberate  his  countrymen,  have  transcended 
our  rights  as  American  citizens  in  regard  to  the  British 
government,  and  unjustifiably  interfered  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  British  empire ;  but  if  so,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  retort  by  leaguing  with  our  own  domestic  enemies, 
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and  to  revenge  the  British  government  for  our  generosity 
to  Irishmen,  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to  destroy  our  exist- 
ence as  a  free  people.  Such  a  retort  would  have  come  with 
a  much  better  grace  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  from  Daniel 
O'Conneil. 

Men  may  think  as  they  will  on  the  question  of  slavery ; 
but  no  man,  not  blinded  by  his  fanatical  theories  and  preju- 
dices, can  watch,  as  we  have,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
abolition  party  in  this  country,  and  not  hold  the  least  con- 
ceivable countenance  of  it  to  be  recreancy  to  God  and 
treason  to  the  state.  A  more  subtle  or  dangerous  enemy  to 
religion  or  to  liberty  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Our  in- 
stitutions could  more  easily  withstand  the  whole  combined 
force  of  Europe  directed  against  them.  It  is  yet  to  give 
them  a  severe  trial, — to  convulse  our  whole  nation,  and  to 
hasten  on  a  civil  war,  which  we  see  alread}7  gathering  on  a 
not  distant  horizon.  The  party  gathers  force  and  virulence 
in  its  progress ;  it  assimilates  to  itself  every  particular 
fanaticism  in  the  country,  and  rolls  on  its  accumulated  and 
accumulating  waters  to  the  destruction,  not  of  negro  slavery, 
but  of  the  state,  of  government,  of  religious  institutions,  of 
all  social  organizations,  and  of  all  law  but  the  law  every  man 
is  unto  himself.  The  wildest  extravagance  can  conceive 
nothing  more  extravagant  than  its  avowed  principles ;  and 
the  boldest  and  liveliest  imagination  falls  short  of  the  ter- 
rible evils  its  success  would  involve.  The  British  govern- 
ment, for  reasons  not  difficult  to  divine,  gives  this  party  its 
official  sanction,  and  urges  it  on  by  all  the  indirect  means  in 
its  power.  This  excites  in  us  no  surprise.  But  that 
O'Conneil,  a  Catholic,  and,  therefore,  a  friend  of  established 
order,  of  firm  and  regular  government,  of  religion,  law,  and 
humanity,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  himself  of  the  charge  of 
courting  foreign  sympathy,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the 
British  government,  and  conciliating  British  fanatics,  with 
whom  he  can  have  no  sympathy,  should  aid  and  encourage 
this  detestable  faction,  and  in  return  for  our  having  pro- 
vided a  home  for  millions  of  his  countrymen,  and  sym- 
pathized warmly  with  his  efforts  to  enfranchise  the  millions 
who  still  cling  to  their  own  "  Green  Isle  of  the  Ocean,"  we 
own  excites,  if  not  our  surprise,  at  least  our  deep  indigna- 
tion, and  calls  for  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  American  people. 
He  who  sides  with  our  enemies,  plots  with  them,  and  en- 
courages them  in  their  hostility,  can  hardly  expect  us  to 
treat  him  as  our  friend. 
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But  while  we  express  ourselves  thus  strongly  against  Mr. 
O'Connell's  ill-advised  sympathy  with  the  American  abo- 
litionists, we  are  far  from  confounding  him  either  with  the 
cause  of  repeal  or  with  the  Irish  people.  For  the  Irish 
people  we  have  the  feelings  every  one  must  have  who  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered 
for  these  seven  hundred  years.  They  are  a  noble,  generous, 
and  warm-hearted  people,  second  to  no  people  on" the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  have  contributed  their  full  share  to 
what  is  noble,  distinguished,  touching,  heroic,  and  saintly, 
in  human  history  ;  and  however  indignant  we  may  be  at 
O'Connell's  speeches,  all  the  O'Connells  in  the  world  cannot 
shake  our  attachment  to  them,  our  admiration  of  the  many 
noble  traits  in  their  character,  or  our  earnest  desire  for  their 
restoration  to  their  rights  as  a  free  people.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  us  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Connell  should  affect 
at  all  our  zeal  or  sympathy  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  repeal. 
Mr.  O'Connell  is  not  that  cause,  although  he  is  its  dis- 
tinguished leader.  It  should  be  judged  of  independently 
of  him,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  we  should  act  in  re- 
gard to  it  without  taking  at  all  into  consideration  his  union 
with  the  miserable  abolition  fanatics  of  this  country. 

But  there  is  one  other  Irish  question  of  more  importance, 
in  our  view,  than  the  repeal  question,— the  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy  to  the  British 
government.  Ireland  owes  the  preservation  of  her  nation- 
ality to  Catholicity,  and  the  fact  that  her  bishops  and  clergy 
have  depended  not  on  the  British  government,  but  on  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Irish  people.  It  is  to  those  bishops  and 
clergy  the  Irish  owe,  under  God,  the  preservation  of  their 
faith  and  nationality  ;  and  for  whatever  conquests  have  been 
achieved  in  behalf"  of  Irish  liberty,  without  these  to  back 
them,  your  long  line  of  Irish  heroes  and  patriots  would  have 
labored  in  vain.  The  British  government  are  well  aware  of 
this,  and  they  have  now  begun  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
retain  Ireland  in  subjection  by  trying  to  buy  up  her  spirit- 
ual guides  and  rulers'.  Two  measures  will  be  proposed  to 
this  end  :  one,  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  the  Irish  people  ;  the 
other,  to  corrupt  the  patriotism  of  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
The  first  is  to  come  in  the  shape  of  a  system  of  mixed  aca- 
demical instruction,  or  the  establishment  of  schools  and  col- 
leges open  alike  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  from  which 
all  positive  religious  instruction,  whether  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, shall  be  excluded.     This  will  be  to  render  the  schools 
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and  colleges  mere  nurseries  of  infidelity,  as  we  may  learn 
from  our  own  experience,  where  the  great  mass  of  the 
young  men  who  graduate  are  little  better  than  downright 
infidels.  A  more  insidious  or  destructive  measure  it  is  im- 
possible to  devise,  and  we  regret  to  find  it  countenanced  by 
some  who  would  fain  persuade  us  they  are  Catholics.  We 
trust,  however,  Catholics  generally  will  treat  the  measure 
as  it  deserves ;  for  the  well  instructed  Catholic  knows  that 
education  not  based  on  religious  principle  and  coupled  with 
thorough  religious  training  is  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing  ; 
and  no  religious  training,  to  satisfy  a  Catholic,  is  possible  in 
a  school  not  exclusively  under  Catholic  control.  We  would 
much  rather  our  children  should  grow  up  ignorant  of  let- 
ters, than  be  taught  in  a  school  which  is  not  (Catholic.  Bet- 
ter to  be  ignorant  and  believing  than  to  be  learned  and 
doubting. 

The  second  measure  is  the  proposition  to  pay  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  a  salary  from  the  public  treasury,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  make  them  the  tools  of  the  state.  The 
English  Tories  seem  to  have  still  too  much  respect  for  prin- 
ciple to  make  such  a  nefarious  proposition  ;  but  the  English 
Whigs,  in  whose  ethical  code  honor,  justice,  manliness,  in- 
dependence, never  found  admission,  and  never  will, — a 
party  notoriously  without  principles,  and  held  together  by 
cant  and  a  common  love  of  chicanery  and  baseness,  make  no 
scruples  in  boldly  avowing  such  a  policy  and  its  motives. 
Events  may  rapidly  drive  the  government  into  its  adoption. 
Its  acceptance  would  be  the  death-knell  of  the  Irish  church, 
Irish  nationality,  and  Irish  liberty.  We  trust  the  dig- 
nitaries and  clergy  of  the  Irish  church  do  not  need  to  be 
told  this  ;  and  we  trust  in  God,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial 
they  will  be  found  firm  and  unflinching,  choosing  "  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  people  of  God,  rather  than  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  sin  for  a  time,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  the  Egyptians."  Retain 
the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  ;  Irish  nationality  will  never 
be  lost,  and  Irish  liberty  will  assuredly  ere  long  be  trium- 
phantly vindicated  and  established.  Corrupt  the  faith  of 
the  Irish  people,  make  them  infidels,  or  educate  them 
merely  with  reference  to  success  in  this  world,  and  reduce 
the  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  to  the  condition  of  stipendi- 
aries on  the  British  government;  Ireland's  degradation  will 
be  complete,  and  all  hope  of  her  regeneration  delayed  for 
ever. 
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For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  feel  more  lively  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  effect  repeal  agitation  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  than  we  do  as 
to  its  probable  success  in  securing  Irish  freedom  and  national 
prosperity.  Temporal  prosperity,  however  great,  is  too 
dearly  purchased,  if  purchased  at  the  expense  of  that  faith 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved.  Great  popular 
movements  in  behalf  of  any  worldly  end,  however  unexcep- 
tionable or  praiseworthy  in  themselves  considered,  are 
always  to  be  viewed  with  something  of  fear  and  anxiety. 
They  almost  necessarily  draw  off  the  mind  and  the  heart 
from  the  great  work  of  securing  our  celestial  destiny,  and 
concentrate  them  on  the  means  of  working  out  an  earthly 
destiny;  and  therefore  tend  to  make  us  worldly-minded, in- 
stead of  spiritually-minded.  We  look  upon  all  popular 
movements  with  a  certain  degree  of  distrust ;  for  they  are 
almost  always  sure  to  be  carried  on  by  blind  impulse  or  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  to  fall  at  last  under  the  control  of  the 
unprincipled  and  the  designing,  instead  of  the  true,  the 
good,  the  holy,  the  practical,  and  the  discreet.  So  far  as 
we  have  observed  them,  though  in  behalf  of  a  great  and 
praiseworthy  object,  they  generally  strike  down  more  good 
by  the  way  than  they  secure  by  gaining  their  end.  We  can 
see  no  good  that  has,  as  yet,  resulted  from  the  terrible  pop- 
ular movements  of  modern  times.  The  giant  turns  that  he 
may  rest  his  wearied  limbs;  but  the  mountain  merely  sends 
forth  volcanic  eruptions,  which  spread  fear,  consternation, 
and  ruin  through  all  the  neighboring  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets.  In  order  to  secure  success,  the  masses  make  con- 
cessions and  form  alliances  which  are  incompatible  with 
truth  and  goodness,  and  which  rarely  fail,  in  the  end,  to  rob 
victory  of  its  most  valuable  fruits. 

There  may  be  no  cause  in  the  Irish  repeal  movement  for 
any  of  the  apprehensions  we  here  express,  and  we  would 
fain  hope  there  is  not ;  and  yet  we  are  not  without  our  fears. 
Great  men  and  good  men,  engaged  in  a  cause  they  have 
much  at  heart,  looking  steadily  at  its  final  success,  are  apt  to 
be  a  little  blinded,  and  to  give  countenance,  unconsciously, 
to  principles  and  measures  which  they  would  not  for  the 
world  adopt,  if  clearly  and  distinctly  proposed  and  contem- 
plated. In  their  patriotic  zeal,  Mr.  O'Connell  and  some 
others,  who  are  not  to  be  judged  by  us,  may,  in  order  to 
unite  all  Irishmen  for  Ireland,  make  concessions  to  Protes- 
tant prejudices,  and  professions  of  policy,  which  grate  rather 
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harshly  upon  the  sensibilities  of  a  Catholic  not  engaged  in  the 
strife,  and  which  may  have,  in   the  end,  unhappy  conse- 
quences.    We  may  be  over-sensitive,  and  led  astray  by  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  recent  convert ;  we  may  assume 
a  tone  and  freedom  of  remark  not  becoming  one  just  from 
the  ranks  of  Protestantism ;  and  we  have  some  suspicion  that 
such  is  the  case  ;  but,  if  so,  we  shall  take  meekly  any  rebuke 
which  may  be  administered  to  us.     But  we  have  seen  so 
much  of  Protestantism,  that  we  cannot  bear  in  silence  the 
least  concession,  or  shadow  of  a  concession,  to  it,  for  any  cause 
whatever.     It  is  a  rebel  to«the  church,  and  therefore  a  rebel 
to  God  ;  as  such  we  hold  it,  and  as  such  we  would  have  it 
treated,  whenever  and  wherever  we  come  in  contact  with  it. 
We  will  throw  not  one  grain  of  incense  upon  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  ;  no,  not  to  gain  the  whole  world.     It  is  no  calam- 
ity to  suffer  and  die  for  the  faith  ;  but  it  is  a  terrible  calam- 
ity to  succeed  in  the  best  of  temporal  causes  by  lending  the 
least  conceivable  countenance  to  any  of  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism.     There  can  be  no  alliance  between 
Christ  and  Belial.     If  we  live  in  Protestant  countries,  we 
will  obey  the  laws,  demean  ourselves  as  good  citizens  and 
subjects,  but  have  no  communion  with  what  is  distinctively 
Protestant.     We  can  do  without  the  earth,  but  we  cannot 
do  without  heaven.     If  infidelity  and  misbelief  hold  the 
dominion  of  this  world,  so  be  it ;  we  can  enter  into  no  cov- 
enant with  them  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  that  dominion. 
We  seek  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world. 

But  if  we  express  our  apprehensions,  it  is  not  because  we 
fear  any  thing  for  the  final  result.  The  church  is  of  God. 
and  can  never  fail.  She  never  takes  the  initiative  in  regard 
to  any  form  of  government,  for  she  can  adapt  herself  to  all 
forms  of  civil  polity.  She  is  eminently  anti-revolutionary, 
eminently  conservative  ;  but  she  always  can,  and  alwavs 
does,  accept  and  conform  herself  to  the  political  order  she 
finds  established.  She  did  not  stir  up  the  popular  move- 
ments of  modern  times,  nor  set  on  foot  the  efforts  of  the 
people  for  popular  governments.  But  she  was  not  bound 
to  the  old  political  order  now  passing  away,  and  in  no  sense 
depended  on  it  as  the  condition  of  her  existence,  or  of  ful- 
filling her  high  mission.  She  did  not  seek  to  overthrow  it, 
for  she  seeks  to  overthrow  no  existing  political  order ;  nor 
does  she  seek  to  recall  and  restore  an  order  once  overthrown 
and  passed  away.  But  when  one  order  has  been  thrown 
off,  and  a  new  one  introduced,  she  leaves  the  old,  and  ac- 
cepts and  conforms  to  the  new. 
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A  new  political  order  seems  to  us  to  be  rendered  inevit- 
able by  the  popular  movements  of  modern  times.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  there  is  to  follow,  perhaps  throughout  all  Christ- 
endom, after  more  or  less  protracted  struggle,  an  era  of 
popular  governments.  The  people  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  kings  and  nobles.  Whether  this  will  be  a  change 
for  better  or  for  worse,  we,  perhaps  without  offence,  may  be 
permitted  to  regard  as  problematical ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  we 
regard  as  inevitable.  The  church  will  conform,  and  we  see 
that  she  already  is  conforming,  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  on  which  she  has  al- 
ways acted,  to  accept  the  new  state  of  things,  when  once 
established.  The  new  order  being  the  popular  order,  the 
church  will  accept  and  sanction  the  popular  order.  The 
church,  which  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
will  hereafter,  we  venture  to  predict,  be  on  the  side  of  what 
is  called  popular  liberty,  and  the  triumph  of  the  church  and 
of  the  people  will  be  celebrated  together. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  popular  tendency  has  nothing 
alarming.  A  few  years  will  develop  the  fact,  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  and  the  independence  of  the  church  are 
one  and  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  one  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  other.  The  republican  will  see  that  his  pro- 
tection against  the  tyrant  is  only  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  church,  in  regard  to  all  her 
spiritual  functions  ;  and  the  church  will  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lar energy  to  save  her  from  the  slavery  to  which  infidel 
governments  everywhere  attempt  to  reduce  her.  In  this 
way,  the  providence  of  God  will  make  the  terrific  popular 
energy,  which  was  at  first  waked  up  by  the  enemies  of  the 
church  to  crush  her,  serve  as  the  instrument  of  her  triumph 
and  of  their  confusion.  In  this  way  will  Providence  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  and  turn  the  weapons  forged  against  his 
spouse  in  her  defence  and  against  her  enemies.  When  the 
cause  of  popular  government  becomes  identified  with  the 
cause  of  the  church,  it  will  become  a  holy  cause;  and  the 
most  democratic  government,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
church,  or  where  the  church  is  free  to  fulfill  her  mission  in 
the  spiritual  order,  will  be  a  good  government,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  conceivable  governments.  Whatever  evils 
might  be  apprehended  from  popular  liberty,  where  we  have 
not  the  church,  will  be  avoided,  where  we  have  it,  and  the 
good  of  the  people  will  assuredly  be  promoted. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven  these  somewhat  desultory 
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remarks,  which,  after  all,  to  those  who  will  meditate  them, 
may  be  pregnant  with  some  not  unimportant  suggestions. 
We  have  made  them  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance;  for  we  do 
not,  because  we  fill  an  editorial  chair,  forget  that  we  are  not 
one  who  has  received  authority  to  teach,  and  that  it  is  for 
us  to  receive,  and  not  to  give, — or,  if  we  attempt  to  give,  to 
give  only  that  which  we  have  received  from  her  whom  God 
hath  commissioned  to  teach  and  to  govern  the  nations.  The 
layman  does  not  cease  to  be  a  layman  because  the  conductor 
of  a  public  journal.  But  we  claim  the  right,  with  submis- 
sion, to  labor  with  what  little  ability  we  have  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  goodness;  and  we  feel  the  more  earnest,  be- 
cause we  must  redeem  the  time  we  have  lost,  and  can  have 
at  best  but  a  few  years  in  which  to  redeem  it.  With  us, 
the  church  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  and  we 
ask  no  greater  boon  than  to  be  permitted  to  labor  in  her 
cause.  First  of  all,  we  are  Catholics,  and  first  of  all  does 
that  which  concerns  the  church  interest  us.  Next  in  order, 
we  are  American  citizens.  In  becoming  Catholics,  we  do 
not  cease  to  be  citizens  and  patriots,  and  we  feel  bound 
to  demean  ourselves  as  faithful  citizens  and  loyal  subjects. 
As  the  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  we  have  the  honor 
and  glory  of  our  country  at  heart,  and  are  bound  to  raise 
our  voice,  feeble  though  it  be,  against  whatever  would  at- 
tack either,  come  it  from  what  quarter  it  may.  Here, 
free  institutions  are  the  established  order,  and  we  have  no 
option  left  us ;  we  are  solemnly  bound  to  do  our  best  to 
defend  these  institutions  against  all  impugners  from  within 
or  from  without,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  them 
and  provide  for  their  free  practical  operation  and  success. 
Next  in  order,  after  our  own  country,  we  give  our  best  af- 
fections and  warmest  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
We,  as  a  people,  are  much  to  Ireland.  She  has  given  us  a 
large  portion  of  our  population,  many  of  our  best  citizens, 
of  the  firmest,  bravest,  and  most  enlightened  friends  and 
defenders  of  our  republican  institutions.  She  has  also  done 
more  ;  she  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  one  nation 
to  introduce  and  build  up  among  us  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  this,  as  little  as  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  may  esteem 
it,  we  owe  her  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude, — greater  than 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  pay  ;  for  to  the  existence  and  prev- 
alence of  the  Catholic  Church  among  us  shall  we  be  ulti- 
mately indebted  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  their  success  in  working  out  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
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Dear  to  us,  then,  is  the  cause  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  give  her, 
if  nothing  else,  the  warm  affections  of  a  grateful  heart,  and 
fervent  prayers  for  the  true  freedom  and  prosperity  of  all 
her  children  at  home,  or  whithersoever  they  may  be  scat- 
tered abroad  over  the  earth. 
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